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PROCEEDINGS. 


January 3, 1901. 

The 157th regular meeting wa‘s held at the residence of Mr. E. 
A. Schwarz, 230 New Jersey avenue N.W. The President, Dr. 
Gill, occupied the chair. The following members were also 
present: Messrs. Johnson, Schwarz, Benton, Morris, Kotinsky, 
Busck, Pleidemann, Vaughan, Caudell, Ashmead, Swingle, Cur- 
rie, Karlsioe, Kuehling, and Hopkins ; also, Messrs. Gould and 
Barber, visitors. 

Officers for the year 1901 were then elected, as follows: Pres- 
ident, Dr. li. G. Dyar ; First Vice-President, Mr. W. G. John- 
son, Second Vice-President, Mr. E, A. Schwai*z ; Recording Sec- 
retary, Mr. Rolla P. Currie; Corresponding Secretary, Mr, 
Frank Benton; Treasurer, Mr. J. D. Patten. Additional mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee: Dr. L. O. Howard, Dr. T. N. 
Gill, and Mr. C. L. Marlatt Dr. Dyar was elected as Vice- 
President of the Washington Academy of Sciences for the Ento- 
mological Society. 

Prof. Trevor Kincaid, of the Univei’sity of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington, and Prof. E. D. Ball, of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Fort Collins, Colorado, were elected correspond- 
ing members of the Society, and Prof. H. P. Gould, the newly 
appointed Entomologist of the Maryland Experiment Station, and 
Mr. Herbert S. Barber, active members. 

Under the head of Short Notes and Exhibition of Specimens, 
Mr. Caudell showed fifteen larvae of the Chestnut Weevil {Balan/- 
mis rectus Say), all taken from one chestnut. Mr, Johnson said 
that he had taken six or eight larvae of this species from a single 
chestnut of the pax*agon ” variety. Mr. Ashmead asked whether 
this was the same species of weevil as that which attacks the 
chinkapin. Mr. Schwarz stated that it was not, and said that the 
acorn species could at once be distinguished from the chestnut 
species by the difference in the length of the beak. It was inter- 
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esting, he said, to watch the males and females during the time 
of oviposition. Both sexes, to all appearances, perform the same 
act, the female boring a hole in the acorn in which to place the 
eggs, the male feeding upon the acorn from the hole bored by 
the female. In reply to a question asked by Mr. Morris, Mr. 
Schwarz said that the Chestnut Weevil is not so abundant in the 
North as in the South. Dr, Gill spoke of a larva of a beetle be- 
longing to the family Calandridse, occurring in Trinidad, which 
was there considered a great delicacy by the natives. 

— Prof. Hopkins exhibited specimens of a Scolytid beetle, sent 
to him from South Africa under the name Xyloterus lineatus^ 
and an example of its work. This insect, he said, is not this 
species but a new one, and also represents a new genus which he 
has called Scolytoflatyfus. It was named by him from specimens 
occurring in Japan, and he thinks that it has been introduced into 
South Africa from that country, 

— Prof. Johnson reported two cases of serious injury done by 
the White Ant [Termes Jiavipes Kollar) in the city of Baltimore, 
The first case mentioned was in a church. The supporting posts 
and some of the woodwork above had been very extensively 
honey-combed by the termites, necessitating a thorough disinfec- 
tion with carbon bisulphide and more substantial rebuilding at a 
cost of $i,8oo. The other and still more serious case of the same 
nature was in a private residence. Plere the insects had worked 
through three floors and into the cherry library cases on the third 
floor, completely riddling the timbers throughout. Prof. John- 
son exhibited a portion of a timber taken from the house, show- 
ing the work of the termites. Similar but less destructive cases, 
such as that in the Ohio State University and those recorded by 
Dr. Hagen in New England, were mentioned. Mr. Ashmead 
expressed surprise that the termite is so prevalent and so exten- 
sively injurious as far north as Baltimore. Me spoke of an in- 
stance of rapid and enormous destruction by termites in the J^hilip- 
pines, where a large quantity of pine lumber from tlie United 
States, stored there by our Government, was completely destroyed 
in less than three months. Mr. Schwarz stated that the true 
queen of T. Jiavipes has never been found, but that in every case 
so reported it has proved to be the .supplementary queen. These 
supplementary queens me nearly larviform, and are short-lived; 
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they are uncommon, though more than one has been found in a 
single colony. He doubted whether, in view of the roving habits 
of this species, a true queen really exists with them. 

—Prof. Hopkins then read his paper entitled “ Notes on the 
Genus Dendroctonus,” of which he has prepared the following 
abstract for these minutes : 

SOME NOTES ON THE GENUS DENDROCTONUS. 

By A. D. Hopkins. 

(Azii/ior^s Abstract,) 

Attention is called to the meagre knowledge of the Dendroc- 
tonus and the confusion due to the failure, heretofore, to recog- 
nize good specific and secondary sexual characters. .The genus 
is referred to as one of great economic interest on account of its 
being represented by the most destructive enemies of coniferous 
trees. 

Keference is made to the habits and distribution of the twelve 
new species named and described, and three restored from 
synonyms* The new species are named as follows : D, pint- 
clda^ D, arlzoniciis,^ D, tnonticolcc^ 1), ponderosce^ D, keeni^ 
D, Jietcheri,, D, picea^perda^ D, dietzi\ D. californicus,^ 
D. shoshone^ D. wickhami,, D, borealis. Those restored are : 
D. brevicomis Lee., D, punctatus Lee., and D, obesus Mann. 
These new and restored names, added to those previously adopted 
for the eight species described fr'om this and other countries, 
make a total of twenty-four species — twenty-one in America 
north of Mexico, two in Central America, and one in Europe. 

The species are divided by secondary sexual and other char- 
acters into two primary, two secondary, and six minor divisions. 

Results are given of a detailed study of the ratios of difference 
in micrometer measurements of different parts of the prothorax, 
which showed ‘a gradual decrease in the ratios of the anterior 
width, and the length, to the posterior width, from D, frontalis,, 
which represents the maximum, to D, borealis,, which represents 
the minimum of this line of variation through the genus. 

It was also found that the sum of the mean ratios (or per cent 
of differences) of the anterior width to the posterior width, and 
the length to the posterior width in the different species, gave 
numbers which expressed, or indicated, the relative value of this 
-composite character, thus determined, in the separation and 
classification of the species into what appear to be the most 
natural primary and minor divisions. 

The classification based upon the results obtained by the 

statistical method ” were verified by the ordinary use of secon- 
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clary sexual and specific characters not available for statistical 
study. This led to the conclusions, that the sculpture of the pro- 
thorax in Scolylicla3 is of especial taxonomic importance; that, 
by the statistical method, progressive lines of variation may be 
determined; that difierent stages in this variation may be indi- 
cated by the sum of the mean ratios in a series of individuals and 
varieties, which will not only aid in the accurate separation of 
the species, but will indicate their natural affinities. 

The paper was illustrated by drawings of difierent stages of 
some of the species described, together with tables of measure- 
ments and ratios, and a chart showing the classification. 


This paper was discussed by Messrs. Ashmead, Schwarz, Gill, 
and Benton. Mr. Schwai'z said that he considered the results 
obtained by Prof. Hopkins as correct, but thought that these 
results would be more easily comprehended by entomologists and 
other naturalists if shown in drawings or expressed in terms of 
descriptive entomology rather than in mathematical formulae,. 
Dr. Gill thought it hardly safe to draw conclusions in regard to 
the course of evolutionary development fi'om the data obtained 
by Prof. Hopkins’ measurements. Mr. Benton mentioned that 
the variation in the length of the tongue in queen bees was made 
use of in separating the various varieties of honey bees. 


February 7, 1901. 

The i5Sth regular meeting was held at the residence of Dr, 
H. G. Dyar, 1513 Twenty-first street N.W. The chair was 
occupied by the President, Dr. Dyar, The others present wove : 
Messrs. Ashmead, Howard, Patten, Caudell, Busck, Currie, 
Chapin, Kotin sky, and Barber. 

The Recording Secretary announced the death of Baron Miclicl 
Edmond de Selys Longchamps, the distinguisiicd Belgian ento- 
mologist and authority on the Odonata. Dr. Howard, after 
referring to the Baron’KS long life of activity both as a statesman 
and a naturalist, moved that a committee be appointed, including 
the Chair, to convey the s}mpatliy of the Entomological Society 
of Washington to the Entomological Society of Belgium in the 
death of their member and long-time president. The Chair ap- 
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pointed Dr. Howard and Mr. CiuTie to serve with him on this 
committee. 

Under the heading of Short Notes, Mr. Ash mead spoke of 
the surprising entomological results of the Harriman Alaska 
Expedition. In the order Hymenoptera, he said, less than 
thirty species were previously recorded from this territory. 
In his paper upon Alaskan Hymenoptera about to be pub- 
lished, embodying the results of this expedition, 311 species are 
listed, representing 139 genera and 28 families. Thirty of these 
genera are new to the United States, and five of the species are 
European. This collection was made by Mr. Kincaid in two 
months’ time, and upon the coast only. The proportion of truly 
circumpolar forms contained in it was very small ; a great many 
of the species had a range extending down to Washington and 
Oregon. Dr. Howard remarked that Hymenoptera and Diptera 
have a rapid development, and, therefore, occur in large numbers 
of individuals and species in a country where the summer is very 
short, whereas other insects, such as Lepidoptera, which develop 
more slowly, are, in consequence, not so abundant in these 
places. 

— Speaking of the White Ant {Termes Jiavipes Kollar), Dr. 
Howard thought it retnarkable if this species has no true queen, 
such a queen being present in the European T, lucifzigus^ He 
inclined to the opinion that a true queen does exist, and would 
eventually be found. In referring to the damage done by these 
insects, he related a story told by a German traveller in Rhodesia, 
who had had his coat and boots eaten up in one night by them. 

— Mr. Caudell exhibited the case or burrow of the Purslane 
larva, Eudryas gloveri Grote and Robinson, with a specimen of 
the larva and the moth into which it transforms. In Oklahoma, on 
April 16, 1S95, he had observed the larva engaged in making the 
burrow, and he read from his notes a description of the act. 

— Mr. Kotinsky reported having taken the scale Diaspis pen- 
tagona on Solanum canadense. Dr. Howard remarked, in 
reference to this, that Diaspinae frequently come down off of 
perennial plants and live through the season upon some species 
of annual. 

— Mr. Chapin said he had observed the butterfly Terias nicippe 
Cram, flying on the 12th of December. 
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— Mr. Caudell mentioned that he had obsei'ved a Calosonia 
larva engaged in eating the purslane larva before referred to. 
The beetle larva seemed to be blind. Dr, Howard, speaking of 
the sight of insects, said that it was by no means proved that in- 
sects with eyes see as do human beings. He referred to the work 
of Von Beethe on the Psychology of Ants, Bees, and Wasps as 
beai'ing out this statement. 

— The paper for the evening was by Dr. Dyar, and was enti- 
tled : 

A REVIEW OF THE SPECIES OF HAPLOA. 

By HAirRisoN G. Dyar. 

The genus Haploa comprises a series of closely allied forms of 
broad-winged Arctiidse, formerly referred to the European genus 
Callimorpha, It has been the subject of considerable discussion 
among American entomologists. Professor J. B. Smith gave a 
good account of the genus, and brought the history of its litera- 
ture down to 1887 in an article published in the Proceedings of 
the U, S. National Museum of that year. He recognized nine 
species. Since then the following has appeared: In 1SS7 Mr. 
H. H. Lyman published in the Canadian Entomologist, making 
eight species. His conclusions were much the same as those of 
Prof. Smith, and the diflerences of these authors were finally 
reconciled, the result being shown in Smithes List of the Lepidop- 
tera of Boreal America, 1S91 , with nine species — clyificnc^ colofia^ 
lactata^leconiei^ contigua^suffi^sa^confusa^ f 7 dvicosta and vcs- 
tails. In 1893 Neumoegen and Dyar published in the Journal of the 
New York Entomological Society, recognizing but seven species, 
lactata being attached to clymcne and falvlcosta to Iccontei as 
varieties. Two older names, suppressed by Smith and Lyman, 
were revived, and a new name proposed for one of the immacu- 
late forms. Vcstalls was not identified. In 1896 I published in 
Entomological News a short article intended to show what was 
known of the larvee of these forms ; little enough it is. I recog- 
nized six species, following the revision published with Mr. 
Neumoegen, but correcting the confusion that we had fallen into 
in I'egard to the white forms. I recognized vcstalls as the white 
form of leconlcl, and fulvlcosta as that of rcversa {suffttsa)^ 
which Neumoegen and Dyar had unnecessarily renamed. In 
1897 I published in Canadian Entomologist on a good series of 
the form fulvlcosta^ describing the larva and showing that the 
genitalic characters used by Prof. Smith were too variable to be 
reliable. In 1899 Prof. Smith published in Entomological News 
a description of Haploa triangularis^ and in 1901 Mr. H. D. 
Merrick named a new variety of H. lecontel in the same journal. 
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In 1887 the National Museum already possessed a good collec- 
tion of Haploa, and since that time much additional material has 
been received, so that all the known forms are represented, many 
of them in long series. It appears from these that there are but 
five species, as I tentatively concluded in 1897, 

The Haploas present some interesting features. One species 
is practically without variation. Though its pattern of markings 
is a slight modification of the one which in another species is 
highly variable, yet here it is fixed. This is clymene Brown. 
Another species, also very constant, nevertheless shows some 
tendency to the breaking down of the dark markings, so usual in 
the genus. This is contigua Walker. Confusa is more variable 
and lecontei still more so. 

This latter runs from a fully-marked form to a white immacu- 
late one, with, occasionally, some production of the bufi' color. 
Colona is the most variable species, changingnot only from fully 
marked to immaculate by gradual obsolescence of the markings, 
but also from white to buff in the color of the hind wings, with 
all combinations of these characters. 

The matter is made more obscure by the tendency of the 
Haploas to occur in more or less isolated colonies, which usually 
breed true to a certain type, often considerably more restricted in 
its variation than the species at large. This gives the false im- 
pression of a larger number of species than really exists, and 
makes the correlation of some of the forms difficult. The pat- 
tern of markings is essentially similar in all the species, and neither 
the male genitalic characters nor the larvae seem to show any 
strong differential points at times where such would be useful in 
the separation of the species. 

The peculiar extensile, inflated and annulate anal tubes of the 
male moth, bearing a terminal tuft of yellow hair, described by 
Siewers and quoted by Smith, are well shown in a specimen 01 
clymene before me, and partially in a male of colona, 

I. H. clymene Brown- 

interrufiomarginata de Bauv. 
comma Walk. 

This form has the markings of H, lecontei^ var. harrisii nov. 
(described below) , a little thickened and rounded and with buff 
hind wings ; but it is perfectly constant and unmistakable, 
needing no discussion. 

3. H. colona Hubn. 

Carolina Harr. 

a. reversa Stretch, 
sufftisa Smith. 

b. consita Walk, 
lactata Smith. 

c. fulvicosta Clem, 
duflicata Neum. and Dyar. 

d. triangularis Smith, 
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This is the most variable species. I have a fine series of i lo 
specimens from the same locality in Harris Co., Texas, selected 
from a lot of 3,000 by Mr. Geo. Franck. This shows all the 
forms listed above except triangularis^ with nearly all conceiva- 
ble intergrades. I am, theiefore, compelled to unite colon a and 
rcvcrsa^ liitherto held apait. The fulvt costa race in Maryland, 
to whicli I referred in Entomological News, really varies as much 
as the Texan form, but never into bright colors or distinct mark- 
ings. It is an albino race of the same species. 

Prof. Smith’s triangularis seems to me but an undersized re- 
versa with the costal portion of the bands cut through, I have 
Texan specimens closely approaching it, though larger. It is 
doubtless constant in its own locality, but I see no reason for re- 
garding it as a distinct species, unless, indeed, we so regard every 
colony of Haploa. 

3. H. lecontei Boisd. 

leucofnclas H.-S. 

a. militaris Harr, 

b. confinis Walk, 

c. harrisii n, var. 

d. dyari Merrick, 

e. vestalis Pack, 

f. smith ii n, var. 

In the iy ^icoMecontei there are besides the marginal stripes an 
oblique one from apex to inner margin and three transverse 
stripes. In militaris the basal, transverse stripe is obsolete, the 
median one broken. In conjinis the three transverse stripes are 
obsolete. In harrisii n. var., the oblique stripe is also broken, 
leaving only a tooth on the internal margin. In vestalis all the 
dark marks are obsolete. The variety dyari has the marks of 
militaris or harrisii,^ but the ground color of both wings is pale 
buff, not white. This is possiMy the form referred to by Strecker 
as a 9 clymene^ which was said to have mated with a c? mil/- 
tar is,, producing hybrids.*’ 

Var. smlihii n. var. Size of lecontei and with the markings 
of that form, but the upper part of the oblique band and the costal 
edges of the transverse bands are broken through. Smith’s 
figures 14, 15 and 16 (Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus.,X, 18S7, PI, XIV) 
illustrate it I am in doubt whether this is a form of lecontei or 
of confusa. Were it not for the size, I should unhesitatingly refer 
it to the latter species, as there is a persistent projecting patch 
below the end of the cell which seems easily derivable from the 
normal markings of conftisaj but with difficulty from those of 
lecontei, 

4. H. confusa Lyman, 
a lymani n. -ar. 

The typical form is beautifully figured by Lyman (Can. Ent., 
XIX, 1887, plate, ff. 7, 8 and 9.) 
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Var. lymanz n. var. In this form the bands on the basal half of 
the wing are obsolete, leaving a band from apex, angled below 
end of cell to tornus and joined to the costal stripe by two short 
bands, more or less broken. It* closely resembles the variety 
triangularis oflecontei^ but the angle is more obtuse, practically 
a right angle. It has the size of triangularis and confusa. 
Two specimens from Plattsburgh and Pougkeepsie, N. Y". 

5. H. contigua Walk. 

a. litmbonigera Pitch MS 

This rather constant species may possibly produce a white 
form indistinguishable ivomfzilvicosta and vestalis^ but I have 
no direct evidence of it. In some specimens the band from the 
apex to the transverse band is broken through or obsolete, and 
for this the manuscript name lumhonigera^ proposed by Dr. Asa 
Fitch in his collection, may be kept I have another specimen 
in which the transverse band also is broken through, the specimen 
markedl}?- approaching the variety harrisii lecontei. A full 
series of cozitigua will probably produce some puzzling forms. 
The National Museum has but 16 specimens. 


The large series of specimens in the National Museum collec- 
tion, showing these variations and the intergrades between the 
formerly-considered species, was exhibited. Dr. Dyar said it 
was not improbable that more extensive collections might render 
a still further reduction of species necessary. In reply to a ques- 
tion as to their food-plant, he said that larvae seemed hard to get ; 
they are somewhat general feeders. They hibernate as half- 
grown larvse and are very local. Mr. Ashmead hazarded the 
opinion that some varieties might be hybrids between different 
species, but Dr, Dyar thought it not likely. He thought that 
there were at least four good and distinct species. Isolated colo- 
nies often keep to some peculiar type, though this is not always 
the case. He thought that there was a tendency toward the 
formation of species. The three drawers-full exhibited were, he 
believed, as good a series of Haploa as was ever brought together, 
— The hour for adjournment not having arrived, the remain- 
ing time was taken up by short notes. Mr. Caudell stated that he 
had received specimens of Melanoflus yarro'Lvii Thomas, from 
Dr. R. E. Kunzd in Arizona ; one male and two females were 
in the lot. Thomas’s original type of the species has been de- 
stroyed, and Scudder has redescribed it from specimens taken in 
Colorado. 
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— Dr. Dyar stated that there were 15,700 specimens in the 
Hofmann collection of Lepidoptera recently purchased by the 
National Museum. Of these, over 9,000 were Tineids. beauti- 
fully mounted. This collection, entirely European, includes 
nearly all the species listed in Staudinger’s catalogue as European, 


Mauch 7, ipor. 

The 159th regular meeting was held at the residence of Mr. 
Wm. H. Ashmeiid, 1S35 street N.W. President Dyar oc- 
cupied the chair, and there were also present Messrs. Heidemann, 
Benton, Ashmead, Gill, IToward, Vaughan, Currie, liay, Ko- 
tinsky, Barber and tiunter. 

The committee on resolutions regarding the late Baron de 
Selys-Longchamps reported these resolutions drawn up ready 
to be sent. 

Under Short Notes and Exhibition of Specimens, Mr. Kotin- 
sky showed specimens of the scale insect Aspidfottis sniilads 
Comstock on the underground stems of smilax. They were col- 
lected at St. Elmo, Virginia, by Mr. F, C Pratt, on the 6th of 
March. 

— Dr. Gill, referring to Baron Selys, and in illustration of the 
latter’s versatility, mentioned the work done by him about fifty 
years ago on birds and mammals. 

— Mr. Hunter, upon invitation from the Chair, made a few 
remarks on western entomologists, spoke of their isolation from 
one another, and told of some of the work being done by them, 
tie also, as a note, reported having received from Prof, C. A. 
Hart, of the Illinois vState Laboratory of Natural History, nine 
specimens of the Syrphid fly Merodon eqtiestris Fabricius, col- 
lected in a green-house at Urbiina, Illinois, They belong to a 
European species and genus, which, he thought, had not previ- 
ously been recorded from the United States.^ fl'he larvie work in 
the bulbs of the Narcissus lily. 

— Mr. Benton presented a h*anslation made by him from the 
original Italian of an article entitled : On the Theory of Par- 

* This species has been recorded at points on the Atlantic coast, but not 
previously from the interior. — Publication Committee. 
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thenogenesis Among Bees,” by Cav. Andrea de Rauschenfels, 
editor of L’Apicoltore,” of Milan. The Dzierzon theory re- 
garding parthenogenesis among bees having been questioned by 
several practical bee-masters of Germany and Italy, the zoologi- 
cal department of the University of Freiburg, under the direction 
of Prof. August Weismann, undertook to make careful micro- 
scopic examinations of the eggs of queen bees of the species Apis 
melUfera. Of 29 eggs laid in worker-cells traces of fecundation 
were found in 23, while 94 eggs laid in di*one-cells presented no 
such traces ; in another instance among 62 eggs taken from 
worker-cells not one was found that did not show fecundation, 
and of 272 eggs laid in di'one-cells one only showed a vestige. 
Even when, as a test of the accuracy of the microscopic examina- 
tions, the labels on material had been purposely exchanged, the 
results were equally striking and decisive, so that Prof. Weis- 
mann concludes : ‘‘ That it may be taken as proved that the eggs 
deposited in drone-cells are normally not fecundated^ while 
on the other hand those deposited in worker-cells are always fe- 
cundated and that, therefore, the theory of Dr. Dzierzon remains 
unchanged.” 

— The first p^iper was by Mr. Heidemann, and was entitled : 

V NOTES ON BELONOCHILUS NUMENIUS SAY. 

By O, Heidemann. 

In collecting on the trees Platanus occidentalis planted on 
streets near Brightwood, June 10 last, I found the underside of 
leaves covered with the larvae of a hemipterous insect in its dif- 
ferent stages of development, and was able to identify it at once 
by the characteristic long and slender rostrum, which reaches 
to the apex of abdomen, as Belonockilus mimenius Say, a 
gseid. A week later 1 secured adult specimens also in abundance 
on the same trees. 

It surprised me to find the insect infesting these planted trees, 
since it is not recorded as living on sycamore, or as being very 
abundant ; it has been considered as cpiite rare, and I have in 
former times found but few specimens by sweeping over the 
fields. 

The insect was originally named by Thomas Say, JLygmus 
numenius,^ 

*New Harmony, Indiana, December, 1S31. (Reprinted in Say’s Ento- 
mology of North America, LeConte, I, p. 331.) 
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Later, Prof. P. R. Uhler placed the species in a new genus 
and redescribed it as Belonochihis m^menim Say.^ 

The following November, Mr. J. Kotinsky showed me some 
sycamore fruits taken at Eckington, November 12, on which he 
had observed the young larva of a bug. The larva proved to be 
identical with those I had found previously in early summer on 
the same kind of trees. 

On December 8 , I took from the sycamore trees, on which I 
had collected the insect in the month of June, a number of the 
fruits, which dangle so conspicuously from long peduncles at- 
tached to the bare twigs, and I found on nearly every one of them 
a colony of the larvae. The ball-shaped fruit, known to botanists 
as a head, is composed, as is well known, of the ovaries contain- 
ing the ovules or seeds. In the crevices or interspaces among 
the ovaries gathered on the head, the larvae hide, head down- 
wat'd, in a dormant state, congregating conspicuously on the 
underside of the fruit, probably adopting this place as the best 
shelter against the severity of the weather. 

Upon warming the fruit of the sycamore with my hand the 
bugs hidden on it soon recovered from their dormant state and 
crawled around actively. The. laiwa can hardly be detected in 
its hiding place, because it matches in color perfectly with its 
surroundings. 

While Belonochilus nmnenius Say may live also on other 
food-plants, these observations at least establish the fact that it 
lives on sycamore, and also that it has two annual broods, the 
fall brood hibernating in the larval stage on the underside of the 
globose heads. 


Mr. Kotinsky, in discussing the paper, said that the larvae on 
these heads, when exposed to the rays of the sun, would move 
around, apparently seeking to find shelter. 

— Dr. Howard^s paper, entitled Some Additional Mosquito 
Notes, then followed. It consisted of the most interesting facts 
taken fli’om the large mass of information on this subject which 
has accumulated, through correspondence and otherwise, since 
the publication of his Notes on the Mosquitos of the United 

States/^t 

The$e additional notes are soon to be published. The paper 
was dii^cussed by Messrs. Gill and Hay. 

*ProCw Boston Soc. Nat. Hist, XIX, pp. 393, 394. 

f Bulletin No. 25, New Series, Division of Entomology, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1900. 
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April 4, 1901.* 

The i6oth regular meeting was held at the residence of Dr.T. 
N. Gill, 1 60S Onstreet N.W. Dr. Dyar occupied the chair, and 
in the absence of the Recording Secretary Mr. Ash mead was 
appointed Secretary pro tern. 

— The first paper was by Dr. Dyar, and was entitled : 

TO WHAT SPECIES SHOULD THE NAME ACRONYCTA HA- 
MAMEHS GUENEE BE APPLIED? 

By Harrison G. Dyar. 

Guen^e gives a comparative description of the moth and a 
description and figure of the larva under the name hamamelis. 
We have a rather rare species feeding on the witch hazel {Hama-- 
metis virgl?iica) in the larval state which agrees with Guende's 
larva. It feeds only on this plant, and no other species of Acro- 
nycta so feeds to my knowledge. Therefore it would have been 
eminently proper if the name had been retained for this species. 
However, Grote, who became our first authority on the North 
American Noctuidas, applied the name to an oak-feeding species 
and named the witch-hazel feeding one subochrea. After this, 
confusion grew apace. Butler identified subockrea Grote with 
impleta Walker. Smith, who succeeded Grote as the authority 
on our Noctuidse, accepted that determination, but referred both 
names to brumosa Gueu^e (the l^rva of which, according to 
Guen6e, is the oak-feeding species called kamamelis by Grote). 
Finally, after a visit to the British Museum and an examination of 
Guen^e^s “types,” Smith overturned all previous deter miniations 
applying the name kamamelis to afflicta Grote (another oak- 
feeding species), restoring subockrea Grote to the witch-hazel 
V&.^ecies and proposing a new name {inclara Smith) for the oak 
called kamamelis by Grote. Brumosa^ which should by 
th^ larva apply to this species {inclara) y is referred to per suasa 
Harv,, a species not yet known in the larva. 

The name kamamelis Guende has therefore been applied first 
to inclara Smith, and lastly to a^icta Grote. In m) opinion it 
is referable to neither, but to the witch-hazel species {subockrea). 
As to afflict ay Guen6e^s description positively contradicts that 
species. Alicia has pale- hind wings, and Guen^e says tliat 
those of hamamelis are “ comniechez rumicisl^ that is, dark gray. 
As to inclaray the description is '"nearer, and it is, very conceiva- 
ble how Grote, not knowing the larva- could have made this ref- 


The minutes of this meeting were lost. — Publication Committee. 
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erence. Guence, however, says his species is very near to rumicis^ 
with the same design and nearly the same colors, and this is 
strikingly true of the witch-hazel species {subochrea Grote), 
whereas htrlara Smith certainly ditlers somewhat in design. 
Guende’s so-called types in the Britisli Museum should not weigh 
against his descriptions The descriptions were puhlished fifty 
years ago and are the ultimate standard, whereas the ‘‘ types, 
after transportation and arrangements, are only now invoked. 
Therefore, I conclude that Acronycta ha?HameIh Guen(:e should 
be applied to the Hamamelis Acronycta, and the disagreeable 
misapplication of the name may be hereafter avoided. 


— The last paper was by Prof. Cook, and entitled : 

EVOLUTIONARY INFERENCES FROM THE DIPLOPODA.* 
By O. F. Cook. 

A large proportion of evolutionary arguments and theories have 
been based upon studies of the characters and habitwS of such 
groups as the mammals, birds, insects, and flowering plants. 
Among these higher organisms there are many acute struggles for 
existence, and many striking specializations and adjiustments to 
environment have been discovered. As primary evidence of 
extensive adaptation we have the fact of great diversity in habits 
and habitats among the members of each ot these classes of organ-^ 
isms, and it has naturally been supposed that in some manner still 
unexplained the varied conditions and the selective influences of 
the ever present competition have induced the changes responsi- 
ble for the existing variety of form and structure. 

As a test or control^* of such inferences no better experiment 
could have been devised than the Diplopoda or ‘‘ thousand-legged 
worms,” a class of animals of great antiquity, some Carboniferous 
types not differing greatly from those of the present day. Since 
the Coal Period the insects have sought openings in all parts of 
creation, and have accomplished the most complex and wonderful 
adaptations to other animals and plants and to each other. They 
have distributed themselves over the whole earth, not excepting 
the air and water. The conservative diplopod, on the contrary, 
has shown no such enterprising tendencies. Ills ancestors chewed 
for a livelihood on Sigillarian stumps of Nova Scotia, and though 
the Sigillarias have been extinct for ages his predilection for rotten 

*The inferences here presented were afterward summarized and formu- 
lated as “A Kinetic Theory of Evolution.” {Sctefice^ N. S,, XIII, 969-978, 
June iii, 1901,,) 
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stumps is in no way abated. He has not accustomed himself to 
any other diet than decaying vegetable matter, and he has devel- 
oped no very acute preferences regarding the origin or quality of 
this simple provender. Back in the Carboniferous or before, he 
made a single invention of sufficient effectiveness to secure immu- 
nity from molestation until the advent of the nineteenth century 
naturalist. He anticipated, in fact, the warfare of the future, and 
is prepared to deliver broadsides of prussic acid and other noxious 
substances,* which render him an unpleasant companion and an 
unpalatable morsel. But notwithstanding this effective equip- 
ment he has remained an anti-expansionist. Others have striven 
for possession of the earth, air, and water, while he continues to 
live because he can subsist on what is not useful to his more enter- 
prising relatives. 

Food being plentiful and unvaried, he has had no need to fol- 
low the insects in specialized mouth paits. Having no enemies, 
and living in concealment, he cannot be accused of mimicry or 
other ruses for self-preservation. He has not invited destruction 
by injuring others, nor overreached himself by attempting to 
increase too fast, and thus destroyed his own means of subsist- 
ence. His eyes, when not altogether wanting, are only useful 
in his efforts to keep from exposure to light, which is soon fatal ; 
perhaps it poisons him by disintegratinghis defensive ammunition. 
He cannot be seen by his mate, so that sexual selection cannot be 
invoked to explain his bright colors,! nor can these be looked 
upon as warnings to enemies, since he leaves concealment only 
at night. 

The diplopod has, in short, been exceedingly careful to keep ' 
outside the undignified struggle for existence. If he has become 
differentiated, it is on his own motjon and not as a concession to 
enemies or adverse circumstances. The Diplopoda offer, perhaps, 
the finest of opportunities for the study of vaiiation accumulated 
without interposition of the principles of selection. Without 
tlie introduction of diversity into the life-history of the organism, 
there have come into existence numerous groups showing great 
and constant structural diflerences, but each apparently filling 
With equal success the same place in the economy of nature. 

In the Insects we find numerous acinptation.s of obvious utility 
occurring within ordinal and even within family limits, but in the 
diplopodvS similar reasoning finds hut the slightest application. 
Drawings illustrating the peculiar characters of some members of 
the African familyOxydesmidse are submitted herewith.! While 

* Sn> 7 ice, N S., XII, 516-520, October 5, 1900. 

tEyes are entirely wanting in the large order Merocheta, to which be- 
long nearly all the bright-colored species. 

JTo be published elsewhere with a revision of the Oxydesmidae. 
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in some respects unique, they are not more wonderful nor more 
difficult of explanation than numerous other differences to be 
found among the members of this class. Such extreme cases 
are, however, of special interest, since they illustrate more strike 
ingly the evolutionary status of the group. Among the highly 
adaptive insects it would be extremely rash lo deny that any or 
all structural characters would find an explanation based on 
natural selection,* and in the Diplopoda we have also many pecu- 
liarities of apparent utility which obviously may have been brought 
to their present perfection in this Way. Itls, nevertheless, worthy 
of note that in the Diplopoda such adaptations are almost ex- 
clusively sexual, in accordance with the extremely simple ecologic 
relationships noted above. 

The Diplopoda have probably not been threatened with ex- 
tinction by natural enemies, no.r are their numbers kept down by 
inadequate food supplies. With them the struggle for existence 
centers rather about the problem of reproduction, their methods 
being at once primitive and complicated. In the different orders 
and families the extremely varied copulatory legs have been sup- 
plemented by other contrivances frequently similar in function 
and yet different in structure and origin. Specially thickened, or 
in other cases unusually elongated, claws, pads of hairs, fleshy 
soles or cushions, rows of tubercles and other contrivances, have, 
for example, been variously and independently provided to render 
the last joint of the legs of males more effective in assisting copula- 
tion. The mechanical ingenuity of the group, so to speak, 
seems to have exhausted itself in this direction, and yet structure 
and color, although neglected by selection, have by no means re- 
mained uniform. 

Even in dealing with groups more adaptive than the Diplo- 
pocla, writers on natural and other forms of selection have been 

* Professor Romanes held that a majority of minor specific differences 
have no assignable utility, a view which he supported by reference to the 
color differences of birds and mammals. Had his observations extended 
to the Diplopoda there would have been no need of such limitations either 
to shades of color or to specific characters, since in this group structural 
characters of genera and families are as obviously useless from the stand- 
point of relation to environment It is true, as pointed out by Professor 
Romanes, that the birds and tnammals “represent the highest products 
of evolution in respect of organization,*’ that is, they have been sub- 
jected to an extended experience of acute natural selection throughout 
which there would have been a strong tendency against the accentuation 
of certain classes of structural characters, though, as in the Diplopoda, 
divergences might continue to accumulate in internal or reproductive 
structures which do not affect external appearance or efiftciency in the 
struggle for existence. 
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constrained to admit that their favorite principles must have raw 
materials to work upon. In other words, the advantageous 
structure or habit must reach the point of being advantageous 
without the assistance of the principle which then stands ready 
to encourage its development. Notwithstanding this defect, 
the theory of selection as variously analyzed and sub-divided has 
been and is still advanced ’ as an adequate explanation of the 
modus operandi^ if not as the actual cause, of evolution. 

In groups where complex adaptations to external environment 
have taken place, the issues are so mixed that contributions of 
natural, sexual, germinal, or other forms of selection and their 
resulting coordinations can scarcely be estimated, even in the 
most general way. The nicety of many adaptations has so en- 
couraged the imaginative mind that extended bights of fancy 
have not unfrequently passed as sober theory, if not demonstrated 
fact. Of a bird or an insect blown to a new region, where it 
changes its climate, food, habits, and even its enemies, much 
may be predicated with comparative safety, and with sufficieratly 
numerous factors of undetermined importance supplied by con- 
veniently fortuitous circumstances, selection may be made to ap- 
pear as the main-spring as well as the balance-wheel of creation. 
But among the diplopods, at least, the simplicity and uniformity 
of external adaptation, considered in connection with the quan- 
tity and constancy of the internal diversity of the group, seems 
to warrant a view for which analogy indicates a wider applica- 
tion. Diversity is seen 'to be. essentially independent of selec- 
tion. Selection accelerates, retards, or even reverses evolution, 
but by interference in a succession of changes which it does not 
cause. Segregation, of whatever kind, permits the accumula- 
tion of variations which it does not initiate nor direct. The bi- 
ology of the Diplopoda indicates that facilities in the way of 
segregation have long been ample for the differentiation, not 
alone of species and genera, but of families and orders. To 
prove with reference to any individual case the negative propo- 
sition that no selection has intervened would be impossible, but 
the honest student will find the Diplopoda and other groups of 
similar ecologic status replete with instances of which the 
unique dorsal processes of the Oxydesmidse are a minor example. 
As a single more general illustration may be mentioned that of 
the repugnatorial pores, constantly present in some orders and 
constantly absent in others, but in the Merocheta having the 
peculiarity of occurring in interrupted series. The presence, or 
rather the absence, of these organs may well be correlated with 
habits or environment, but that the omission of the pores of a 
single segment or two segments from an otherwise continuous 
series is a matter of selective advantage or disadvantage is very 
difficult to believe. 
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Since in all other orders of Diplopoda the repugnatorial pores 
occur in uninteaTupted series, that condition may be considered 
to have been ancestral in the Merocheta as well. The unrelated 
monotypic genera, Strongylodesmus from Mexico, and Helodes- 
musfrom Java, approximate a continuous series, the sixth segment 
being the only break. The South American genus EurydesmusS, 
and numerous East African genera of Gomphodesmidie, have but 
two interruptions, segments 6 and 8. The formula -of Polydes- 
tnus is, however, that which on account of its very general prev- 
alence, is looked upon as normal for members of this order, 
occurring as it does in families the most diverse in other char- 
acters. With the exception of those of the genera mentioned 
above, all other formulas may be considered as reductions of that 
of Polydesmus, the absence of pores from segments 6, 8, ii and 
14 being invariable. 

Not only is there diversity in the number and distribution of 
the repugnatorial pores of the Merocheta, their position on the 
segments and the attendant structural modifications are equally 
varied and as little likely to have been brought about bv any 
advantage pertaining to the different conditions. wSome are close 
to the margin, some remote ; some elevated on tubercles or stalks, 
others sunk in depressions. But these details are merely illustra- 
tions, not arguments, since on no' one character or set of char- 
acters could a negative proposition be established. The case 
must rest on the phylogenetic, biologic and ecologic unity of the 

* A new genus of Oxydesmidse from West Africa. The type is H, con^ 
ntvens (Cook), described as Scytodesmus connitieu&y Brandtia, p. 10, 1896. 
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group, viewed in contrast with its structural and evolutionaiy 
diversity. 

And since such facts are numerous dn other fields of biology, 
there appears to be justification for the view that evolution is a 
kinetic phenomenon, or an active process of change, from the 
standpoint of the organism, instead of the result of a passive 
subjection to external interference in otherwise stable conditions. 

The static character of many evolutionary theories is obvious, 
and even those which depend upon physical or chemical lability as 
the moving force in vital phenomena, predicate, in effect, a tendency 
to stable equilibrium. The contrary view is that evolution is one 
of the normal properties of protoplasmic organisms ; change is the 
law, the various forms of selection and isolation are the incidents. 
Underneath the minor fluctuations which have been denomi- 
nated “fortuitous variations,'' is a continuous motion, though not 
in a fixed direction. The minor variations may be looked upon 
as “ feelers " for lines of least resistance, but motion there must 
be. Selection or isolation may accelerate or retard the evolution 
of the species, but permanent fixity of type the breeders of plants 
and animals have long since found impossible. 

A kinetic theory of organic succession is not without bearing 
upon other evolutionary questions. For example, the acquisi- 
tion of new characters, as in the case of the dorsal processes of 
the Oxydesmidae, becomes, in a sense, an axiomatic proposition 
requiring no special explanation apart from the facts of normal 
reproduction. Heredity to the extent of absolute duplication 
does not appear as a part of the programme of nature, and im- 
partially fortuitous variation in any character or characters could 
result only in a stable, non-progressive average — a state of specific 
equilibrium. To disturb this and make evolution possible, it has 
been believed necessary that selection or other external stimuli 
must be universally predicated. Under the kinetic view, varia- 
tions may be supposed to arise and to be preserved as a part of 
the normal and necessary process’ of change, or because they are 
* variations. The nature of the causes of change is not revealed, 
but it can be understood that the progressive modifications of suc- 
cessive individuals may not be different in kind, or in any way 
more mysterious than those of the single individual, except from 
the standpoint of biologists who have invented complicated me- 
chanical theories to account for what have appeared to there as 
temporary disturbances of otherwise stable conditions. 

The utility of a variation is not determined by the organism, 
but depends upon the conditions encountered, and the testimony 
of such groups as the Diplopoda indicates the impartial preserva- 
tion of useful and useless characters. Selection works by elimi- 
nation and affects the descendants of the survivors only as an 
active form of isolation — ^by limiting descent to those in which the 
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character or power of immediate advantage is already sufficiently 
pronounced to be of use. But after progressive modification with- 
out selection has carried a new feature to the point of utility, it 
seems gratuitous to predicate another agency as necessary for its 
fiuther accentuation. 

Instead of nicely balanced opposing principles, heredity and 
variation may prove to be merely two aspects of the same process 
of gradual change. Organisms react, within limits, to external 
conditions, some being more adaptive or more plastic than others ; 
they also acquire new characters with greater or less rapidity, but 
it is not necessary to insist upon any causal connection between 
these two facts. In some senses acquired . characters are heredi- 
tary, but it is not necessary, on the one hand, to believe that they 
originate from extei'nal causes, or, on the other hand, that they 
are predetermined by an inflexible principle of development. Of 
course, there are other senses in which it is true that no charac- 
ters are inherited, only tendencies and potentialities, but this does 
not alter the case when a series of individuals is viewed as a seg- 
ment of the evolutionary progress of a species. 

The history of the individual, like that of the race, variety, or 
species, shows a process of continuous change or progressive 
evolution which proceeds in spite of uniformity of environment. 
Isolation, whether geographical or due to selection or domestica- 
tion, may influence the direction and rate, but is in no proper 
sense a cause of the motion. 


May 9, 190T. 

The i6rst regular meeting was held at the residence of Mr. John 
D. Patten, 3033 P street N.W., the chair being occupied, in the 
absence of the President and both Vice-Presidents, by Dr. Gill, 
The others present were Messrs Ashmead, Chapin, Barber, 
Busck, Howard, Morris, Kotinsky, Patten, Currie, and Sander- 
son. 

Mr. Morris called the attention of the Society to the public ex- 
hibition, soon to be held, of the botanical and 2:oologicaI work of 
the Washington high schools. 

Under Short Notes, Dr. Howard spoke of the many inventions 
for trapping insects at light recorded at the U. S. Patent Office, 
mentioning in particular one such device being manufactured in 
large quantities by a man at Hazeltine, Missouri, for destroying 
the Codling Moth. He regarded the statistics concerning insects 
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attracted to light as not very satisfactory, and spoke of the obser- 
vations of various entomologists. Probably the most thorough 
investigation of this subject was made on cotton-field insects by a 
Mr. Mitchell, at Victoria, Texas. Mr. Mitchell captured 24,000 
specimens at lights, and a determination of this material showed 
that about 15,000 of these were made up of injurious species, the 
remaining 8,000 being beneficial. Of these latter, there were 
5,000 specimens of a single species of Carabid beetle. Prof. 
Riley’s experience with light in an orchard went to prove that, 
contrary to what the manufacturer at Hazeltine claimed, the Cod- 
ling Moth was not attracted by it. Mr. Ash mead believed that 
seventy-five per cent, of the insects attracted to lights were inju- 
rious. Mr. Sanderson and Mr. Busck considered the benefit of 
these traps as doubtful, but Mr. Busck thought a trap could be 
manufactured which would capture moths to the exclusion of 
beetles; he had used such a trap. Dr. Gill mentioned having 
observed a remarkable swarm or flight of insects to light in the 
Island of Trinidad. This flight lasted from twilight to very early 
morning, and was at its maximum at about 10 o’clock. Among 
the insects flying were many winged ants. Mr. Chapin said that 
enormous numbers of insects of all orders, and particularly may- 
flies, swarmed to the electric lights in Chicago when the arc 
lights were first established there. In reply to a question asked 
by Dr. Gill, Dr. Howard thought mosquitoes were not attracted 
to lights. In conclusion, he said he thought the whole trap- 
lantern scheme for destroying injurious insects more or less of a 
fraud. 

—The first paper of the evening was by Mr. Sanderson, and 
was entitled : 

NOTES UPON THE STRUCTURE AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
CHRYSOMELID LARV^. 

By E. Dwight Sanderson. 

Few families of insects, and none among Coleoptera, contain 
more injurious species or do more damage than the ChrysomelidsB. 
The rapid spread and voracious appetite of the Colorado potato 
beetle have made it familiar to every farmer in the* land, and 
many of its near relatives are fast pushing themselves into promi- 
nence. The flea beetles, grape and corn root-worms, and the 
cucumber and asparagus beetles, have caused the loss of millions to 
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American farmers, and the defoliation of our shade trees by such 
pests as the cottonwood and imported elm-leaf beetles cannot be 
valued from a dollars and cents standpoint. A few scarcely known 
beetles are one day feeding upon a common weed in some out of 
the way place ; the next year we hear that they have ruined some 
crop of that locality, and in only a few years they have spread 
over a large area and become recognisied as a serious pest. Le- 
Conte and Horn have well stated that the function of the family 
seems to be to hold the vegetable world in check by destroying its 
leaves ; the trouble is that, from our standpoint, the beetles seem 
to have misinterpreted their duty, and to feel that the superfluous 
portion is that which man has planted. 

Although, owing to their injurious character, more of the im- 
mature stages of the Chrysomelidee have been described than of 
any other family of beetles, still the larger portion are unknown, 
and most of the descriptions are incomplete. Piu'thermore, no 
systematic study of the larvse and pupae has ever been made of 
the family as a whole, so that the general larval and pupal type 
of the family has never been described that they might be dis- 
tinguished from those of other families, or that the different types 
and species among the seven hundred composing the family (in 
Boreal America) could be sepai'ated. 

The work which I will briefly outline to-night was commenced 
as a thesis at Cornell University. Through the kindness of Dr. 
Howard and Mr, Schwarz, I have been allowed to study the large 
collection of larvae in the National Museum during the past two 
years. These, with my own few collections and specimens from 
, various parties, have given me quite a representative series. I 
have felt the need, however, of material fronf) the tropics where 
this family is best developed, but all attempts to secure it have so 
far been in vain. The study of larvse is certainly a new thing to 
most coleopterists. You will pardon me for quoting in this con- 
nection part of a letter from Mr. Martin Jacoby, than whom there 
is probably no better authority on the rhytophaga, as it brings 
out this point very strikingly. I should have been very glad to 
be able to assist you in your study of the larva® of the Phytophaga,’* 
he says, but there is absolutely nobody here who ever attempted 
to collect or study the larvae of beetles, and I know of nobody 
abroad. I have np doubt that there are such people, but I have 
never heard of them. I myself am quite ignorant of the early 
stages of the Phytophaga, but the more well-known ones have, 
of course, been described in different works.” 

^ When it is attempted to describe the larvaltype of the Chrysome- 
lidae we are at once confronted by two obstacles. Oh the one hand 
the larvae of nearly allied families have not been suflSciently studied 
to make a definition of their characters possible, and on the other, 
types of the different groups of Chrysomelid larvae are so distinct 
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that they have but little in common. In fact, as will be ex- 
plained later, I am compelled to consider the Chrysomelida3 as a 
superfamily. There are several characters which I think will 
definitely separate any of its species from those of other fami- 
lies. The antennte are of two or three segments ; mandibles never 
elongate; prothorax never broader nor much longer than meta- 
thorax ; with chitinized notum ; thoracic legs always present (ex- 
cept in one or two genera of Hispidas), short and stout (except in 
Cryptocephalidai, which are case bearers), tarsal claw single; 
tergites of meso and meta-thorax and first seven abdominal seg- 
ments never forming chitinized plates ; ninth abdominal segment 
never longer than preceding segments (except in Cryptocephalidae) , 
tenth abdominal segment rudimentary, often bearing one or a pair 
of prolegs ; no dorsal tubercles elongate and lateral tubercles elon- 
gate only in Cassididae ; a row of sub-spiracular, lateral tubercles 
always present; setae stiff' and bristly, never in long tufts. 

The antennas are typically composed of three segments, the two 
basal segments mdch flattened and the third conical or quadrate. 
Arising from the end of the second segment at the base *of the 
third is an accessory digit, which sometimes becomes larger than 
the third segment. Indeed the latter is sometimes lost, and this 
digit appears to be the third segment The third segment can 
always be distinguished from it, however, by its bearing one to 
several setse at its tip. Round, ocelli-like sensoria are often 
found on the second segment The ocelli are typically 
twelve in number, four caudad and two ventrad of each 
antenna. The two ventral are situated on the gensB, separated 
from the others by a suture, and it seems probable that originally 
there were a pair of ocelli on each of three head segments. The 
position of the ocelli is of considerable taxonomic value, but is a 
difficult character to determine, oftentimes necessitating boiling or 
bleaching the head. In two groups, the Donaciidse and Eumol- 
pini, the ocelli are entirely wanting. In most of the Gallerucini 
but a single ocellus occurs. This seems to be homologous with 
the caudo-ventral ocellus of the four caudad of the antennse, as in 
certain species between the more typical Gallerucini and Chryso- 
melinl all six ocelli are found, but this ocellus is very much 
larger than all the rest The mandibles are typically flve-dentate, 
though in one or two groups they are uniformly tridentate, and 
in a few genera entire. In some genera the number of teeth 
varies within these limits for the different species. In Diabrotica 
and several nearly allied genera, a curious tuft or brush of setae 
occurs on the inner margin. The labra are quite variable in 
shape, but always bear four prominent, stout setae. The setse on 
the cephalic margin Turnish good specific and often generic char- 
acters, though difficult to study, as they are easily broken oflf or 
misplaced. The maxillae are of the usual type found in mandib- 
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ulate insects, though quite different in the different groups. In the 
Gallerucini the galea and lacinia are distinct, and both well de- 
veloped, but in all others the lacinia is rudimentary, usually being 
represented by a small prominence bearing a large spine at the 
inner base of the galea. The set^c upon the palpi and .stipes are 
very constant in position, as they are on the mentuin and sub- 
mentum. The labial palpi are small and of one or two segments, 
the palpiger being distinct only in the Cryptocephalidai* 

I have not, as yet, succeeded in satisfactorily homologizing the 
sclerites of the ventral part of the head. To the caudal margin 
of the submentum and the caudal margin of the occiput is at- 
tached a membrane which is continuous with the prosternum, / e., 
there is no suture between them. Beneath this membrane just 
caudad of the caudal margin of the submentum, attached at either 
side to the ventral margin of the epicranium and with the cardos 
of the maxillaj articulating upon its anterior margin at either side, 
is a rectangular, well chitinized sclerite, which seems to be 
similar to the giila of the adult beetles and yet also seems to bear 
exactly the same relation to the other sclerites as does the tento- 
rium of the Orthoptera. That it is the same I am not prepared 
to say. Lying beneath the membrane to which the mentum is 
attached and connecting the epicranium, it seems to form the 
floor of the epicranial segment 

Before proceeding to describe the thorax and abdomen it may 
be well to explain the system of notation which I have used for 
describing the body tubercles and sette. But first I wish to re- 
quest that no one will ask me later on ‘‘ What is a tifbercle or 
seta,” for I freely confess I don’t know, though I have tried hard 
enough to find out. Tubercles, spines, setae, and hairs or acces- 
sory setae, shade into each other so gradually and their structure 
is so variable that I am at a loss to know how to define them and * 
have not by any means secured a satisfactory knowledge of their 
morphology. That the tubercles and settse of larvae are of great 
taxonomic value has already been well shown in the case of Lep- 
idopterous larvse by Dr. Dyar and others. They have also 
been used considerably in the classification of Saw-fly larvai. In 
the present study I have found them of the greatest value iiftid in- 
terest, There seem to be a more or less definite number of sette 
in the most generalized larvae which are variously modified in 
number and position in those more specialized. When these 
setae are surrounded by a thickened or pigmented area, or where 
they surmount a protuberance of the skin, 1 have called them 
tubefcles. Often, however, the surface of the epidermis is uni- 
form in texture, merely being divided into areas by folds. In 
such cases the usual setaj are sometimes distinct and easily recog- 
nized, but many times they are surrounded by a large number of 
small accessory setse from which they are not distinguishable, as 
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in Donacia and Criocera, It would seem to me, therefore, that 
before the student of insect larvae will be able to use the sette and 
tubercles for the purposes of classification understandingly, it 
will be necessary to know more of their nature, history and 
origin. Whether the tubercles and setae of lepidopterous, hy- 
menopterous, and coleopterous larvix^ are homologous in any 
way or whether they had a common origin, seems to me to be a 
question of importance. Dr. Packard’s views as to the origin of 
the spines and tubercles, and his classification of them, in the 
Notodontida} may or may not be correct for that family ; it cer- 
tainly has no bearing upon the similar structures found in the 
Chrysomelidae. 
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t'lG j.— Diagram showing notation of tubercles of the most generalired 
Chrysomelid larvas (Represented as one-halt of the larval skin is seen 
when mounted flat.) 


The tpbercles as numbered represent those of a purely hypo- 
thetical generalized type, and are not so to be found in any one 
sf^cies. * 

On either annulet of the meso and metathorax below the dorso- 
meson are two tubercles numbered I, II, III, IV ; I and III being 
cephalic. Below these is a larger lateral tubercle extending 
across both annulets and outlining the forming wing discs which 
are immediately beneath, which I term V and VI. Below these 
are two tubercles, anterior and posterior, VII and VIII. The 
coxa of the leg articulates slightly with the caudal margin of tub- 
ercle IX and caudad of it is X. XI is cephalad of the coxa. 
Xni dextral and sinistral are usually grown together on the 
ventro-mesal line. Caudad of them are tubercles XIV, between 
the coxae. The abdominal segments, I to VII, differ from the 
thoracic in that tubercles V and VI are separate, VII and VIII 
are united, as are IX and X, while tubercles XI to XIV are var- 
iously modified. The tubercles of abdominal segments eight and 
nine are always considerably grown together. On the pro- 
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thorax, tubercles I to VI are grown together and form thecervical 
shield; VII and VII t are sometimes distinct and sometimes 
grown together ; IX and X are as on the other thoracic segments ; 
Xril and XIV are usually grown together, forming a ciiitinii^.ed 
sternum which is cleft on the caudal margin* The tubercles 
are diagrammed as seen fjom the dorsal and ventral aspects, as 
most of the larvae are naturally flattened. In studying them, 
when sufficient material was available, I have mounted the skins 
in Canada balsam. 

The thoracic spiracle is always surrounded by or just above 
mesathoracic tubercle VIL The abdominal spiracles are situated 
either between or laterad of tubercles V and VI. Spiracles are 
always found on the first seven abdominal segments in the usual 
position. In theHispidse they are lacking on the eighth, but very 
large, round spiracles are found dorsally on the ninth segment* 
In Donacia the spiracles of the eighth segment are much en- 
larged, are close together near the dorso -meson, and their bases 
are prolonged into long sickle-shaped horns which aid in respira- 
tion. 

In some larvae the eighth abdominal spiracles are wanting. 
Just below the spiracles, at a variable distance from them, branch 
off from the trachea leading to the spiracle, two short tracheal 
appendages, which end blindly, merely forming small pockets or 
sacs. They are peculiar structures found in almost all of the 
larvai examined, wh(»se structure I fail to midersitand. 

The legs are usually short and thick. In one genus of the 
HispidsB, Octotoma, they are wanting. The segments seem to 
be homologous with those of the beetle. The coxal segment is 
much the largest, and is usually closely appressed to the body. 
On the outer side it is slightly articulated with a well chitinized 
tubercle which I have numbered IX, and which seems to be con- 
siderably like the trochantin described by Walton. The trochan- 
ter is triangular, and the femur and tibia are more or less rectan- 
gular in profile. The tarsus is short, spmtimes hardly visible. It 
bears a single claw, and in the Galleriicini a well developed em- 
podium or pulvillus. Such is a brief outline of the characters of 
the larvae of the Chr^somelidse in the broadest sense. 

In their classification of the Chrysomelidae, Leconte and Horn* 
divide it into eleven tribes, grouping them together as shown on 
the chart. The larval types of these different tribes are easily 
recognized, though their relationships appear somewhat different 
from those of the adults. 

The larvae of the Donaciini feed upon the roots of aquatic plants, 
are, cylindrical, slightly arcuate, tapering slightly cephalad from 
the sixth or seventh abdominal segment, and sharply caudad ; 

p. 33$, LeConte and Horn, Classificatjon of the Coleoptera*) 
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ocelli are wanting, mandibles tridentate ; maxillary palpi of three 
segments, galea andlacinia present but grown together and highly 
specialized, forming an organ for piercing the plant tissue; labial 
palpi of one segment ; prolegs wanting; anus situated on the ante- 
rior margin of the eighth abdominal tergite ; the spiracles of the 
eighth abdominal segment large, situated dorsally, and their bases 
developed into horns as already noted ; tubercles wanting ; setae 
occurring in large areas between the folds of the skin. 

Of the Sagrini, I have had no larvae. 

Of the Criocerini, I have had but three species of two genera, 
which genera seem to be poorly defined if judged by the larvae. 
These species seem to be more nearly allied to the Chrysomelini, 
quite distinctly so, though a larger series might show a relation- 
ship to the Donaciini- They are cylindrical larvas, tapering 
slightly from the middle towai'd either end ; mandibles three to 
five dentate ; ocelli six ; maxillaiy palpi of three segments, lacinia 
wanting ; labial palpi of one segment ; anal prolegs present ; ven- 
tral abdominal tubercular areas protruding ventrad and function- 
ing as prolegs ; anus in Lema trUlneata and Crloceris merdi- 
gera on the anterior part of the ninth abdominal tergite, though 
normal in C. asparagi. These two species cover the body with 
excrement. They feed upon foliage. 

In the Chrysomelini the larvae of the genera Chrysomela and 
Leptinotarsa have the abdomens strongly convex, while the re- 
maining genera are more or less flattened and resemble the Galle- 
I'uciqi in their shape. Ocelli six ; mandibles five-dentate ; max- 
illary p^lpi of three segments, lacinia wanting ; labial palpi of 
two segments anal prolegs present ; a large part of the larvae 
having glandular tubercles. 

The larvae of the Eumolpini are nearly allied to those of the 
last tribe, are subterranean, feeding on the roots of plants, are 
short, thick, cylindrical, arcuate; ocelli wanting ; mandibles tri- 
dentate or entire ; maxillary palpi of three segments, lacinia want- 
ing ; labial palpi of one segment ; anal prolegs present ; tubercles 
sometimes faintly outlined, set^ strongly developed. 

Diflerent laryse of the Gallerucini feed upon the foliage and 
bore into the roots and stems of plants. The most typical shape is 
that of the imported elm-leaf beetle, though the subterranean and 
boring larvss, such as Diabrotica, become very elongate and cylin- 
drical instead of flattened. The Qallerucini seem to be the most 
genei'alized larvae. In a few genera six ocelli are present, in most 
they ai"e reduced to a single ocellus, while often the ocelli are 
wanting ; mandibles five-dentate ; maxillary palpi of three seg- 
ments, both galea and lacinia present ; labial palpi of tw,p seg- 
ments ; the usual pah of anal prolegs forming a single proleg ; 
tubercles well developed, generalized, rarely glandular, some- 
times with"' a * metallic lustre; tarsi with a well-developed pul- 
villus. , 
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Of the Cryptocephalini, I have had no specimens. The Clyth- 
rini and Chlamydini resemble each other, and I gather from de- 
scriptions also the Cryptocephalidae, in being case bearers and 
having the abdomen bent sharply ventrad ; ocelli six ; mandibles 
tridentate ; maxillary palpus of three segments, lacinia wanting ; 
labial palpi of two segments, with palpiger distinct : legs elon- 
gate ; prolegs wanting; tubercles wanting ; ninth abdominal ter- 
gite longer than those cephalad. I have had but few of the larvai 
of these three tribes, and but few have been described, but they 
seem to be most nearly related to those of the Eumolpini. 

The larvae of the Hispini are leaf miners, and resemble those of 
the Cerambycidae more than most of the Chrysomelidae. Each 
segment is marked dorsall}^ and ventrally by a transverse depres- 
sion, similar to those found in the larvae of the ,Cerambycidae, 
around which one may distinguish the usrtal setae after consider- 
able study. The caudal margin of the head is produced strongly 
caudad, to which projection are attached strong muscles also 
attached on the under side of the pronotum. Ocelli six ; mandi- 
bles five- dentate ; maxillary palpi of one or two segments, lacinia 
wanting ; labial palpi of one segment, ligula reaching anterior of 
maxilljB, maxilljfi and labium sometimes grown together ; eighth 
abdominal spiracles situated dorsally on ninth tergite and much 
enlarged ; prolegs wanting. 

The larvse of the Cassidini are probably the most interesting 
of all. They are flattened and elliptical in outline, bordered later- 
ally with a I'ow of long barbed spines (tubercles VII plus VIII 
on the abdomen, VI, VII and VIII on the thorax) ; arisi^ng from 
the ninth abdominal segment is a two-pronged organ whose 
prongs are really homologous with the lateral spines, known as 
the fseci-fork. When bent forwards the tip of this fork reaches 
the thorax or prothorax ; it is usually covered with the cast skins 
of the larva and a mass of excrement, in which case the larva is 
almost entirely covered by it and appears on the leaf like a bird 
dropping. These larvae have six ocelli ; mandibles five dentate ; 
maxillary palpi of two segments, lacinia wanting ; labial palpi of 
two segments; prolegs wanting; head covered by the prothoi^ax , 
mouth parts inferior. 

Upon comparing the characters enumerated it is seen that the 
larv^ arrange themselves naturally into five main groups, with a 
classification somewhat as follows: 
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With fascifork,.. ; Cassididse. 

Without fiecifork. 

Abdomen bent sharply ventrad, labial palpi TCryptocephalini. 
of two segments, palpiger distinct, case- < Clythrini. 

bearers Cryptocephalidse LChlamydini, 

Abdomen straight. 

Caudal pair of abdominal spiracles on ninth segment, ab- 
dominal tergites and sternites with transverse depres- 
signs, body flattened, maxillary palpi of one or two seg- 
,ments Hispidie. 

Spiracles on first eight abdominal segments, no transverse 
depression (except fold between annulets). 

Prolegs wanting, anus situated on anterior margin of 
eighth abdominal tergite, bases of eighth abdominal 
spiracles forming horns Donaciidse. 

With anal prolegs, anus notas above. .Chrysomelidai. 
Lacinia present, anal prolegs single, claw wdth 

pulvillus Gallerucini. 

Lacinia wanting, prolegs double. 

Labial palpi of two segments, ocelli 
six Chrysomelini. 

Labial palpi of one segment, ocelli 
wanting. Eumolpini. 

Labial palpi of one segment, ocelli 
six Criocerini. 

These five larval types are very distinct. There is less simil- 
arity between some of them than between them and larvae of other 
families. It seems probable therefore that they indicate a better 
classification of the Chrysomelidae, ranking it as a superfamily, 
and dividing it into five distinct families. This is indeed almost 
the same classification as that of entomologists early in the last 
century. 

It is obvious that from the many characters which the adult 
beetles have in common that entomologists have had good reason 
for considering the Chysomelidae as but one family and its various 
subdivisions merely as series. But as Dr. Weismann has well 
shown in his Studies in the Theory of Descent,” treating of 
lepidopterous larvae, the generic and family relationships are 
most clearly to be discerned in that stage of insects in which these 
classes differ most in their habits. He there points out the in- 
congruities between the larvae of Lasiocampa, Clisiocampa, and 
allied genera, and most of the other genera then included in the 
Bombycidae, and makes the query whether or not morphological 
difierences do not exist in the adults so that these genera should 
form a distinct family. Further study of the moths has shown 
several distinctive characters, notably the wing venation, and the 
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Lasiocampidae are now ranked as a family. He also shows 
that genera based on larval and imaginal characters more 
nearly coincide in iheir relation to each other than higher 
groups so founded. The following passage seems especially 
pertinent to the case in hand: In families tliere is again an 

increase of irregularity. Although larval and imaginal families 
generally agree, there are so many exceptions that the groups 
would be smaller if they were based exclusively on the larval 
structure than if founded on the imagines (Nympbalidae, Bom- 
bycidae).’’ If we turn to the groups of families we find a 
considerably increased incongruence; complete agreement is here 
again rather the exception ; and it further happens in these cases 
that it is always the larvaj which, to a certain extent, remain at a 
lower grade, and which form well defined families, but these can 
seldom be associated into groups of a higher order, having a com- 
mon character, as in the case of the imagines (Rhopolocera).’^ 
The numerous instances further sited by Dr. Weismann in dif- 
ferent orders further confirm this view, whose truth must be 
apparent. Now the adultsof all the Chrysomelina feed upon foli- 
age externally, but the larvae are* much more variable in their 
habits, far more distinct in structure, and thus, as might be ex- 
pected, show more clearly their relationships. As an e:^ample, 
LeConte and Horn have classed the two tribes, Hispini and Cas- 
sidini, as Cryptosomes upon their having ‘‘front inflexed, mouth 
inferior.^’ If, as they state, the larvje of both these tribes had the 
habit of covering themselves with excrement, their relationship 
would seem more clear, but such is not the case. The two larvae 
ate very dissimilar, the latter approaching the Erotylidse and 
Coccinellidse, while ' the former resemble those of the Ceram- 
bycidae, between which there is certainly no very great similarity. 
This is the most striking instance in which the classification of 
the larvae differs from that of the adults, though others *are 
numerous. Inasmuch as the characters used to separate many 
groups of the Chrysomelina are* confessedly unsatisfactory, it 
would seem that the relationships so clearly exhibited between 
the different groups of larvce may be of considerable value in 
securing a natural classification, or, if that be not possible, at 
least add to our knowledge of the phylogeny of this large group 
of beetles. 

This paper excited much interest, and was discussed by several of 
the members present. Dr, Gill said that one of the families should 
be called Cassididas, instead of Cassidse,* this being the proper 
family name derived from the genus Cassida ; there was also a 
family of Gasteropod Molluscs called Cassidse. He asked if the, 

, *Thi& correction iias been made in the body of the article. — Publication 
Committee. 
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imagines bore out the classification of the larv£E. Mr. Sander- 
son replied that, roughly, they did ; he was not ready, however, 
to draw sharp conclusions, not having examined sufficient ma- 
terial. Mr. Ashmead showed how the larval characters of Hy- 
menoptera bore out the classification of the adults, and also 
spoke of the value of the position of the ocelli in larval Homop- 
tera and of their development into the compound eyes of the 
adult. 

— The second paper, ‘‘ General Notes,” was by Dr. Howard. 
In the March number of Entomological News,” Prof. John B. 
Smith had recorded some observations which seemed to contra- 
dict the statement made by Dr. Howard that the lai'vae of Culex 
did not stay under water longer than one minute, but came fre- 
quently to the surface to breathe. Having doubts as to the cor- 
rectness of Prof. Smith’s determination of the larvae, he sent to 
him for specimens. The first lot received was Culex pufigens 
while the second and following lots were Aedes- This latter 
genus, being possessed of tracheal gills, can breathe under water, 
and Dr. Howard had no doubt that all of the specimens observed 
by Prof. Smith to remain for any length of time under water be- 
long to this genus. 


October 24, 1901. 

The idzd regular meeting was held at the residence of Mr. E, 
A. Schwarz, 230 New Jersey avenue N. W, Dr. Dyar occu- 
pied the chair, and the following members were also present : 
Messrs. Kotinsky, Caudell, Morris, Hay, Busck, Barber, Ash- 
mead; Gill, Heidemann, Patten, Schwarz, Currie and Benton. 
Mr. William R. Reinick, of the Wagner Institute “ of Science, 
Philadelphia, and Mr. W. V. Warner, of Washington, D. C., 
were present as visitors. The name of Mr. A. A. Doolittle, 
Central High School, Washington city, was proposed for mem- 
bership, and he was elected. The resignations from correspond- 
ing membership of , Messrs. J. W. Tourney and William J. Fox 
Were read and accepted. 

Under Short Notes and Exhibiton of vSpecimeiis, Mr. Caudell ' 
showed blown larvae of ants, ant lions, and various other insects, 
which are not usually inflated, prepared by himself. A discus- 
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sion followed as to the relative value, for pin*poses of study, of 
alcoholic and inflated larvju. Mr. Schwarz considered alcoholic 
preservation best for coleopterous larvas while Dr. Dyar said 
that in the Lepidoptera inflated specimens were by far the best. 
Speaking of ants, Mr. Ashmead recommended for study the 
papers on these insects by Prof. Wheeler, of the University of 
Texas. 

— Mr. Schwarz exhibited the work of a Scolytid beetle (presum- 
ably Dendroctonus apfroxiniatus Dietz) in portions of the bark 
of Plnuspondero^a^ illustrating how quickly a tree may be killed 
by this pest. These specimens were obtained at Flagstaff', Ari- 
zona, during the past summer. This species is the only one 
which is fatal, to the pine in that locality, the other Scolytidse 
producing only secondary injury. 

— -Mr. Schwarz also reported that Mr. Barber and himself had 
taken two species of Myrmecophilous Staphyhnidfe at Las Vegas, 
New Mexico, last summer, in the nests of Liomeiopum species. 
These were described by Wasmann in Wiener Entomologische 
Zeitung, XX, pp. 145 to 147, 1901, as Dinardilla Iio?netopi^ and 
Apteronina schwitti^ new genera and species, from specimens 
collected at Cotopaxi, Colorado, by Prof, Jerome vSehmitt. 

— Mr. Heidemann showed two adults and a larva of the Coreid 
St achy ocnemus apical is Dallas, collected by him last August 
in a sandy field near Wf^shington city. This species, though of 
wide distribution, having been recorded from Florida, Texas, 
Mexico, Dakota, Colorado, and Missouri, has not before been 
reported from the District of Columbia, and may be considered 
as quite rare. 

— Mr. Hay showed one specimen of the butterfly Neonympka 
gmima Hubner, which was taken b}’' him in Nickajack Cave, 
Tennessee. This seems to be the first butterfly recorded from a 
cave. 

— In regard to the Tree Crickets, Mr. Caudell stated as his 
opinioixthat the common and injurious species in the northern 
States was CPcanthus fasciatus Fitch, not niveus Serville. 

— Dr, Dyar exhibited specimens of the moths and larvas of 
Triprocris smiih$onia 7 ms Clem., and presented a description of 
the larva, the first larva of the genus to be described, as follows : 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE LARVA OF TRIPROCRIS SMITH- 
SONIANUS CLEMENS. 

By Harrison G Dyar. 

Found at Salida and Otis, Colorado, July 25th. 

Pyromorphid shaped, roqnded, flattened elliptical. Head rounded, 
bilobed, elongate, the clypeus touching the large membranous vertical 
triangle, shining brown, sutures darker; entirely concealed in the hood 
of joint 2 . Hood hairy. On joints 3 and 4, five warts; on 5 to 12, four 
warts ; on 13 a large dilfuse wart. Subdorsal warts V-shaped, the lateral 
oblique, lower subventral small, the rest large, low, pale whitish, many 
haired with short brownish black-tipped bristles and a few longer pale 
hairs ; only one or two such from the upper two warts. Diffuse black 
lines dorsal, lateral, stigmatal and subventral, all the rest of the space be- 
tw’cen the warts shaded in pale brick red, except along warts iv+v where 
whitish prevails. Feet on joints 7 to 10 and 13, normal, short, with a 
few hairs outwardly. Spiracles round, pale, conical centrally. At ma- 
turity the dorsal black band was widened intersegmentally, with paired 
white, glandular spots in the position of depressed spaces (i) of the Coch- 
lidiidsB, white-edged, the edge passing through the center of warts 
i+ii ; below this a pale salmon-colored band ; lateral black line narrow, 
waved, white edged; a narrow salmon line; stigmatal black band dotted, 
broadly white below; subventral black line dotted, without distinct white 
edging; venter pale, thorax ventrally and feet orange; traces of a broken 
ventral black line. 

Cocoon in the ground or leaves, white, of flocculent silk, 
opaque, flattened, as usual in the group. 

Food plant : Allionia nyctaginea^ kindly determined bv Mr. 
C. L. Pollard. 


— ^Mr. Schwarz showed twigs covered with some unknown 
kind of insect eggs, collected by him at Williams, Arizona, last 
July. Mr* Pergande, he said, had found a single larva among 
them which was pretty certainly that of a Dipteron (perhaps a 
species of Asilus according to Mr. Pergande). 

— Mr. Morris stated that during the past summer he had ob- 
served at two places on Stein’s Mountains, Southeastern Oregon, 
swarms of a Locustid {Anadrus furfurascens Uhler). They 
were defoliating everything in their path, even the salt-bushes.” 
The larger swarm covered an area of about one hundred square 
yards* 

— A paper submitted for publication by Prof. A- D* Hopkins 
was then read by title. It is as follows ; 
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A NEW GENUS OF SCOLYTIDS FROM FLORIDA. 

By A. D. Hopkins, 

Brincophilus gen. nov. 

Fig. 2, 

medium in size; not rostrate, front .narrow and fringed in the 9 ? 
broader, convex and nearly smooth in the{^; anterior margin (epistoma) 
(Fig 2, strongly produced over base of mandibles; eyes oblong, nar- 
row, closely joined to antennal scrobe and extending more than half their 
length above it. Maxilla (Fig. 2, short, broad; cardo more than one- 
half as long as remaining portion and less than one-half as broad at base; 
stipes short continuous with sub-galea but with distinct suture between it 
and the palpiger, which is large, stout, and as long as the three-jointed 
palpi, its outer angle bearing numerous long hairs, the tips of which extend 
beyond the tip of the palpus ; galea narrow, as long as palpi, and armed on 
the inner edge with closely set compressed teeth with rounded tips ; palpi 
stout, distinctly three-jointed, the joints nearly equal in length; joint i 
nearly twice as bi'oad as 2, which is also nearly twice as broad as 3, which 
is truncate at tip ; i and 2 with a few hairs on the outer portion toward 
the anterior margins. Menlnm (dorsal view) (Fig. 2 ^ d) short, I’ather 
broad, anterior portion broader than base ; ligula short, conate, not extend- 
ing to tip, sparsely clothed with short hairs; palpi difficult to define, ap- 
pear to be two-jointed and differ in the sexes as indicated in the figures. 
That of the (c) appears to have the second jqint globular and the tip 
concave, and the inner edge armed with a small chitinous piece, while in 
the,? (d) it is narrower toward the tip, obliquely excavated and the surface 
chitinous, (Fig. 2, «): funiculus six-jointed (appears to be five- 

jointed in some examples), joint i large, globular, nearly as long as the 
others united, 2-5 about equal length, 5-6 compressed, closely joined, ir- 
regular and difficult to determine, except in balsam under high magnifica- 
tion; club oblong, compressed, broadly rounded from middle to tip, nar- 
rowing toward base, divided on its outer face by two sutures, the first 
nearly straight, the second strongly curved, inner surface shining- not 
anaulated. In balsam the first suture shows a prominent chitinous piece, 
as in figure; the remaining surface, especially near the suture, marked 
with numex*ous punctui-es, and clothed with long hairs which rise from 
minute granules. Scape simple, clavate, scarcely as broad as the first joint 
of funiculus. 

Front tarsi (Fig- 2,/) slender, shorter than tibise, joint increasing in 
length from base, i short and constricted in middle, 2 broader at tip, 
3 simple, oval-cylindrical, 4 short and narrow but distinct, 5 rather stout 
^at tip and as long as 2 and 3 together. 

Front tihioB (Fig. 2, e) stout, broad at base, slightly broader at tip, 
upper or outer edge armed with three or four stout, broad, triangular 
teeth, connected with transverse elevations on the outer face, and increas- 
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Fig. "z '^E rine&philm schwarzi nov. gen., et sp. i. Adult, dorsal view, 

X 22.7. *%, Adult $ lateral view, X22.7. a. Antenna (as seen in balsam). 

X 133.4. < 5 . Maxilla, x 133.4. <?. Mentum cJ' (palpi imperfectly defined). 

X 133.4. d* Mentum 9 • ^ ’t33»4* Tibia, showing upper surface, x 
3 C 33 ' 4 - f- Tarsus, x 133.4. j?. Epistoma, x 133.4. A Piosternum and 
^ coxas. X 66,7. f. Section of elytra, x 66.7. /. Section of pronotum. x 
66.7. A* Tip of elytra and abdomen, showing pygidium and edge of last 
ventral segment, x 30. 4 Male organ, x *33.4. 

ing in size toward the outer angle, which is strongly produced into a 
broad outward and upward curved mucron; inner edge nearly straight, 
pubescent, angle with cjliildrical upward curved tooth. Middle and hind 
tibiaa narrow at base, dilated towards tip, and evenly serrated on outer 
edge; outer angle not produced but broadly rounded to inner angle. 

F'ront coxm (As) widely separated, large, almost contiguous with an- 
terior margin of prosterum. Middle and hind coxse small. 

Prothorax : sternum (^) broad, sub-quadrate ; episterum with poster- 
ior portion (2) excavated for reception of femur; notum slightly shorter 
than broad, sides parallel and margined to middle, anterior portion 
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broadly routided, declivous, concealing the head from above, roughened 
with transverse rugosities (/) posterior surface smooth, shining, punc- 
tured, basal angle acute. 

Mesot/tomx : episternum (j) large, opaqtie ; epimeruin very small, 
narrow, obscure. 

Metathorax : episterum narrow, elevated, base strongly oblique, ven- 
tral angle acute; sternum large, with short median groove toward the 
posterior margin, in $ . 

Abdomen : ventral segments i and 3 equal width, both together as long 
as the others united, 3, 4, and 5 equal length, sutures nearly straight, 
posterior margin of 5 concave, not strongly reflexed as is usual ; pygid- 
ium, (h), prominent and extending beyond tip of elytra in both sexes, 
but much moi'e pubescent in the strongly punctured in the $ ; propygi- 
dium smooth, chitinousand the posterior margin more shining in the 
not chitinous in the 9 • 

Mlytra: sides parallel or faintly rounded for more than half their 
length, slightly wider in middle than prothorax, not elevated or roughened 
at base, but faintly margined; surface nearly smooth, shining, strise and 
interspaces punctured in rows, declivity plain. 

Type of genus, Erineofhilus schwarzi described from 1 8 speci- 
mens (it 9 9 and 7 (?(?), submitted by Mr. E. A. Schwarz. 
Two specimens of each sex were dissected, the remaining 9 9 9 
and 5 c?c? are in the type series, two retained by the author, and 
the others, including the c? and 9 types, are in the National 
Museum Collection (No. 6342). 

The species upon which this genus is founded may be further 
described, as follows : 

Erlneophilus schwarzi sp. nov. 

Female type (Cocoanut Grove, Fla., April 26). 

Length, 1.7 mm.*; color, yellowish-red; posterior portion of prothorax 
to abdomen, darker; head and ventral surface dark; legs and antennse 
yellow. Head with front convex, middle of convex surface poliaiied, 
shining, densely fringed with long yellow hairs, which extend around the 
anterior margin almost concealing the epistoma and mandibles. Head 
withdrawn so that posterior portion cannot be seen. Base of prothorax 
emarginate. Posterior portion of froUpisternam shining. Elytra shining, 
margined at base, surface glabrous, except on sides which are faintly 
and sparsely pubescent; striae punctui'ed but not impressed, interspaces 
not elevated and with median row of punctures slightly smaller than 
those of the striae; declivity not steep, smooth, punctiu-'es fine, apical 
margin slightly retuse, exposing the pygidium; ventral segments i and 3 
distinctly punctured. 

Male type (Cocoanut Grove, Fla., September 25). 


* See p. 37, note. 
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Length, 1.5 mm.* ; equals description of 9 respects except the 

head, which has the front convex, smooth, sub-opaqne, faintly punctured 
and with faint median line ; epistoma clothed with long hairs, extending 
over base of mandibles. 

The characters here defined vary but sliglitly in the other exam- 
ples before me. The are generally smaller and vary more in 
size. When exposed the posterior portion of the head is found 
to be sub-opaque and punctured to vertex. The elytral striae and 
interspaces are slightly more distinct in some examples than iri 
others. 

Systematic Position of the Genus. 

This genus seems to represent a distinct group coming between 
Blandford’s groups Scolytides and Hexicolides. These three 
groups may be distinguished as follows : 

A. “Anterior tibiae produced at the upper apical angle beyond the tar- 
sal insertion into a mucro, or bifid process” (Blandford) ; upper border 
unai-med. Third joint of tarsi bilobed. 

Scolytides. 

(Scolyti.) 

(Comptoceri.) 

(Bothrosterni). 

B. Anterior tibiae, strorigly produced at the upper apical angle into an 
upward curved process; upper border armed. Third joint of tarsi not 
bilobed. 

Erineophilides. 

(Erineophili.) 

C. “Anterior tibiae not produced beyond the tarsal insertion” (Bland.) 

Hexacolidbs. 

Hylesinides. 

^ ToMlClDES. 


♦Detailed measurements and ratios. 

1. 9 9 9 ^tverage 1.66 mm. Maximum 1.75. Minimum 1.50, 

2. 5 average 1.53 mm. Maximum 1.65. Minimum 1.30. 

I. 9 9 9 * Mean ratio of length of prothorax to width, 94%. 

Mean ratio of length of prothorax to length of elytra, 59%. 

Mean ratio of width of elytra to length of elytra, 69% ; mean 74 (ex- 
presses specific value of composite character.) 

2* 5 cTc?* Mean ratio of length of prothorax to width, 95%. 

Mean ratio of length of prothorax to length of elytra, 5^%. 

Mean ratio of width of elytra to its length, 6g% ; mean 74 (expresses 
specific value of composite character.) 
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The declivous asperated pronotum concealing the head from 
above indicates affinites with Tomicides, but the mouth parts, 
tibiic, tarsi, widely separated anterior coxae, and exposed pygidium 
furnish characters which separate it from this and all other 
groups as at present recogniized. 

I am under obligations to Mr. E. A. Schwarz for the privilege 
of describing this interesting genus and species. He also sug- 
gested the generic name. 


In discussing the paper Mr. Schwarz said that this species was 
of economic importance, as it bored under the bark of branches 
of the Banyan trees i^Ficus)^ thus killing them. 

The first paper i‘ead was that of Dr. Dyar, entitled : 

A NEW FORM OP CLISIOCAMPA FROM COLORADO. 

By Harrison G. Dyar. 

CUsiocam-pa fragilis-^ the common species of this genus in Col- 
orado, feeds upon a variety of plants, including wild cherry, rose 
and aspen, occasionally, but not normally, on the oak. A larva 
was met with sparingly in the Platte Canyon near Denver, Col- 
orado, feeding exclusively on the oak and differing in habits and 
coloration from the common form. Later it was seen in abun*- 
dance at Sedalia, Colorado. The species is nearly allied to the 
Californian C. constricta Stretch. 

The eggs were found on the lower twigs of the dwarf oaks 
in small rings without any covering; these were eggs of the* pre- 
vious season. The larv^ fed at first in colonies, spinning no tent, 
only just enough web to hold them to the branches as with C. 
disstria of the Atlantic States. Later they wandered separately 
in search of the young leaves which were all they would eat. The 
larva has a black head, blue powdered in the sutures. The body 
is as usual, short haired, the lateral tufts as in constricta but more 
reddish, less contrasting. Orange markings well developed, 
consisting of a dorsal band constricted at the anterior third of the 
segment, marked with black and obscurely blue centered ; a sub- 
dorsal and a lateral line, practically continuous, running into pale 
orange transverse mottling in the incisures; traces of substigma- 
tal orange. Blue markings reduced ; two lateral patches, the pos- 
terior one a transverse line cut by the subdorsal band ; subventral 
region washed in pale blue. The black ground color on the sides, 
especially of joints 3, 4 and 12, appears as conspicuous transverse 
lines. Hairs reddish, scarcely tufted dorsally, orange or white 
on the sides. 
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The moths differ in color in the sexes as with C. constrzcta. 
The male is pale, two brown, narrow lines on the fore wings, the 
hind wings more or less shaded with brown. Female brown, 
two dark paler-edged lines on fore wings, the hind wings brown 
shaded. There is more of a yellowish tint to the wings than in 
C. constricta^ the brown irrorating scales offering more contrast 
to the ground color. 

We would call this species, or local race of the Californian 
species, Clisiocamfa tigris from the striped markings of the 
larva. 


Eggs, larvae and imagoes were exhibited. Mr. Caudell thought 
this species was of some economic importance, as it defoliated 
the scrub oaks. Dr. Dyar said it was reported to him as com- 
mon some years, other years less so. 

The second paper was then presented by Mr. Schwarz, entitled, 
^‘The Coleoptera of semi-Tropical Florida.'^ 

The beetles of semi-tropical Florida were twenty years ago 
estimated at 500 species. Now, however, 1,500 species are 
known from there, of which 227, representing 182 genera, are 
characteristic. The semi-tropical fauna is found in isolated spots 
on the east and west coasts of Florida, on some of the Keys, and 
through the West Indies, Venezuela, and Yucatan. This fauna 
embraces two families not found elsewhere, 157 species of wide 
distribution, 61 species belonging to the Austroriparian region, 
and 44 not found outside of the peninsula of Florida, Of these 
last, twenty-three only belong to the semi-tropical fauna. He 
compared this fauna wjth that of Baja California. 

The paper was discussed by several of the members. Mr. 
Ashmead referred to the term “ precinctive species,*’ used by 
Dr. David Sharp in the sense of ‘‘ characteristic.** Mr. Schwarz 
thought •‘characteristic ** a better term. 


November 14, 1901. 

The 163d regular meeting was held at the residence of Mr. 
Wm. H. Ashmead, 1807 Belmont avenue N.W. President Dyar 
occupied the chair. The other members present were Messrs. 
Schwax'z, Pratt, Stiles, Benton, Patten, Barber, Heidemann, 
John B. Smith, Howard, Kotinsky, Busck, Caudell, Currie, 
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Doolittle, Sanderson, Ash mead, and Quaintance. Messrs, F. A. 
Merrick, H. T. Fernald, Franklin Sherman, Jr., C. B. Simpson, 
and William G. Dietz, were in attendance as visitors. 

Mr. Franklin Sherman, Jr., of Raleigh, North Carolina, was 
nominated for corresponding membership, and Mr. C. B. vSimp- 
son, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, for active member- 
ship. The resignations of Mr. Frank E. Chapin and Mr. Theo. 
Holm, both on the list as active members, were received and 
accepted. 

Under the head of Short Notes and Exfiibition of Specimens, 
Dr. Howard mentioned the larva of a grain moth, Pyrausta 
farlnalis Linn6, which had been sent him from a place out west 
in material said to have been voided by a child. Dr. Stiles then 
reported upon other matter found in the same material. This, 
he said, after some study and conjecture, proved to be partially 
digested cells of the banana, although possessing a superficial 
resemblance to segments of the tape-worm, Dlplldium caninum. 
A half dozen similar cases had previously been i^eferred to the 
Agricultural Department. 

— Mr. Heidemanii exhibited some seed pods of the sycamore 
upon which were eggs of the Lygaeid bug, Bclonochilus nu*- 
menius Say, together with alcoholic larvae and eggs of the same. 
They were all on the under side of the pods, some of them seem- 
ing to be parasitized. 

— ^Mr. Merrick showed several specimens of the moth 
danapkora mora Grote, taken by him at New Brighton, Penn- 
sylvania, on October 12 of this year, and a specimen of an unde- 
termined species of Noctuid, no doubt strayed from the West 
Indian or Central American fauna, captut'ed by him at the same 
place on August 5, 

— Mr. Schwarz exhibited specimens of a Coccinellid beetle 
Bxochomus {Axion) flagiaius Olivier, found feeding upon a 
species of Lecanium on oak {^uercus arizonicus) at Prescott, 
Arizona, on the 19th and 20th of last June. This beetle was 
described from Mexico without more definite locality, and its 
exact home is therefore not known. Since the species occurs in 
enormous numbers of specimens, Mr. Schwarz thought it could 
be used for transportation into the olive orchards of Southern 
California as a natural enemy of the Black Scale {Lecanium 
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olece). Dr. Howard said that he considered this an important 
discovery, and this beetle’s utility in combatting the Black Scale 
should be tested, as no remedy for this pest had yet been found. 
Brof. Smith remarked that Exochomus tripustulatus fed in some 
numbers upon the San Jose Scale in New Jersey. 

— Dr. Stiles called the Society’s attention to the fact that the 
Florida University last summer conferred upon Mr. Ashmead 
the master’s degree in recognition of the importance and •xcel- 
lence of his scientific work. 

— Dr. Dyar showed a co-type of Chionobas katahdin^ recently 
described from Mt. Katahdin, Maine, by Mr. H. H. Newcomb 
(Ent. News, XII, 206, 225, plate 12, 1901), presented to the 
National Museum by Mr. Newcomb. With it specimens of 
C. norna^ its variety fulla^ C. taygete and C. semidea for com- 
parison, and a series of specimens collected by Mr. W. J. Peters 
on the north side of the Koyukak river, Alaska. C. katahdin^ 
on the upper surface, does not differ from C. norna» Below it 
is darker than norna^ the band and strigulation more diffuse, 
approaching semidea^ and with distinct sub marginal dots as in 
the specimen of taygete shown. These so-called species seem 
to be forms of one true species, as the series from Alaska indi- 
cates. This series shows forms that may be referred to fuUa^ 
taygete^ and semidea^ yet they intergrade in a suspicious manner 
as if they were but variations of one type. C katahdin^ how- 
ever, doubtless holds true to its own slightly divergent form in 
its circumscribed locality, and it is a matter of opinion whether it 
be referred to as an isolated local form or as a species. There 
seem in any case too many names for the American forms of 
Chionobas. C. katahdin is not the only form, collected from 
an isolated locality, that has received a name. The following 
table associates them in what may be a natural order. The last 
ten “species” are very poorly separated and may have to be 
ultimately united. The names of the species are following 
Skinner’s i*ecent catalogue which differ somewhat from those on 
Edwards’ magnificent plates : 
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SYNOPTIC TABLE OF THE NORTH AMERICAN SPECIES OF 

CHIONOBAS. 


By Harrison G. Dyar. 

Large, sexes similar, wings broadly fulvous with only the veins 

and margins brown 

Large but the sexes dissimilar, the male with a distinct band of raised 
blackish scales across the disk of fore wings. 

Fulvous color bright, orange tinted. 

Hind wings fulvous over all the surface. 

Basal fuscous shade of primaries scarcely covering 
the sex mark; secondaries below contrastingly 


strigate in white and brown ,*.^nevadetisi$ 

Fuscous of primaries covering the se-x mark in male; 
secondaries below mottled and with the usual median 

band ckryxtts 

Hind wings with the fulvous in a submarginal band Jttthi 

Fulvous color pale, ochraceous ivaiida 

Smaller, sexes similar, the male with none or but a slight sex mark. 
Secondaries below coai'sely transversely strigose. 

No median band defined below uhlert 

A rather distinct median band as usual vnrttna 


Secondaries below mottled, not conspicuously strigose. 

Median band of secondaries below defined, white edged, strigose 
mottled. 


Upper side strongly fulvous, veins contrasted 


^iarpeia 
\ alberi4i 


Upper side fulvous shaded, the mule with a faint sex mark. 


Fulvous dark, orange tinted 

Fulvous pale, ochraceous............. 

Upper side without distinct fulvous shade. 

General color pale translucent gray brown 

More opaque umber brown 

Dark brown, slightly fulvous 

Darkly blackish,..*,...... 

Median band diffused, obscure or obsolete. 

Gray brown or fulvous tinted 

Whitish gray...,,.,.... 


f norna 
1 kaiakdin 
... daurm* 


(bmem 

»ubhyalma 

...... 



muo 

U&midm 
* \hmmi 


In this connection the subject of variation and geographical dis- 
tribution was discussed by Mr. Schwarz and others. 

Mr. Cnrrie exhibited two specimens of the dragonfly Sympe- 


* Not seen. 
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irum ruhtcundulum (Say), collected by him on November 7 on 
the mainland opposite Plummer’s Island, Maryland, between the 
canal and the river. Several specimens were seen, of which these 
were the only two captured. They were flying over, and in the 
neighborhood of, some small swampy pools fed by a spring, and 
one was observed to go through the motions of ovipositing. This 
seemed a rather late date for dragonflies to be flying in this locality. 

Prof. Smith said he had found dragonflies of this species after 
the 15th of October, and after a frost, in the cranberry T:)ogs of 
New Jersey. Mr. Sanderson said he had also found this species 
in Delaware late in October, and Dr. Howard mentioned having 
collected other species at Boise, Idaho, on the 3 ist and 25th of the 
same month. 

— Dr. Dyar exhibited a lepidopterous larva, cocoon and moth, 
concerning which he read the following paper : 

A LEPIDOPTEROUS LARVA ON A LEAF-HOPPER. 

(^Efipyrops harberiana n. sp.) 

By Harrison G. Dyar. 

Mr. E. A. Schwarz has handed me a lepidopterous larva, co- 
coon and moth, of which species he found two examples at Las 
Vegas Hot Springs, New Mexico. One larva fell into his beating- 
net from pine {Pinus ponderosa)^ and the other was taken by Mr. 
H. S. Barber, attached to a leaf-hopper which Mr. Heidemann 
says is Issus species, near aurorem Uhler of the Fulgoridse, 
occurring on the same tree. Mr. Barber states that the larva was 
firmly attached on the dorsal surface of the abdomen under the 
wings, and it required some force to remove it, but he did not 
observe any attaching membrane. Mr. Schwarz at first took it 
to be a species of Coccid allied to Dactyiopius from its general 
appearance. 

Prof. J. O- Westwood has published (Trans. Ent. Soc., Load., 
519, 1876) an account of a lepidopterous insect living on Fulgora 
Candelaria at Hong Kong, China, from material collected by 
Mr. J. C. Bowring, and deposited in the British Museum. He 
named it Epipyrops anomala^ new genus and species, and placed 
it in the Arctiidse. The larva was stated to be covered with a 
cottony coat, causing it to resemble a Coccus. Later (Trans. 
Ent. Soc., Lend., 433, 1877), Westwood again referred to 
this insect, and cited instances of an analogous, if not identical, 
species (not bred) observed by Lieut-CoL Godwin Austen upon 
Apheena species (Fulgoridae) in the Dillrang Valley, and by Mr. 
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Wood-Mason upon Ei^rybrachis spinosa (also Fulgoridje) from 
a specimen belonging to the Madras Museum* It was supposed 
that in all these cases the larvae fed upon the waxy matter secreted 
by the Fulgorids. In the last instance, the larva was observed to 
be attached to its host by a white membranous band on the dorsal 
surface of the abdomen, but the exact nature of this band was 
not determined. 

The genus Epipyrops, originally referred to the Arctiidiu, was 
placed in the Liparidie by Kirby (Cat. Lep. Het., i, 490, 1B93), 
and in the Limacodidse by Sharp on the opinion of Hainpson 
(Cambridge Nat. Hist., vi, 404, 1899). I know of no other 
published references. 

Unfortunately Mr, Schwarz’s single specimen is in very poor 
state, being both crippled and mouldy. The antennae, however, 
are well preserved, and bear remarkably long pectinations. I was 
able to make out the venation by sacrificing the wings on one 
side. The forewings have vein i moderate, apparently simple, 
1 C present, strong outwardly ; veins 2 to 3 evenly spaced, remote ; 
4 and 5 rather close together, 6 and 7 equally spaced, 8 and 9 
more close together, arising from the longest part of the cell, 10 
and n equally spaced, arising from the cell toward the end, 12 
free from the base. Hind wings apparently with three internal 
veins, though this part of the wing is crumpled ; vein z from 
the middle of the cell, 3 well separated, 4 and 5 close together 
but not so close as on the forewings ; 6 and 7 well separated, the 
cell well rounded, its upper vein weak ; vein S from the base, 
free ; male frenulum a single sharp, tapering, straight spine. 
The head and legs are covered by hyphse of mould, but appear 
to be as in Epipyrops, the palpi very small, the legs without per- 
ceptible spurs. Thus this insect agrees generically with Epipy- 
rops as far as can be seen. A considerable portion of the wings 
has been denuded of scales. Those that are left are blackish, 
with pale tips, forming a grizzled gray, apparently uniformly 
over the wing ; hind wing blackish brown. Expanse of wings 
about 8 mm. I propose to call the species Epipyrops barbermna 
in honor of Mr, H. S. Barber, who capably assisted Mr* Schwarz 
in his valuable explorations in Arizona and New Mexico, and 
who found this insect in its natural position. 

^ The larva, preserved in alcohol, is nearly hemispherical, a 
little elliptical, flat along the ventral surface, very evenly arched 
dorsally. The head is rather large, retractile. Thoracic feet 
normal in number but very short and reduced, though perfectly 
visible. Abdominal feet represented by rather large, complete, 
ellipses of crochets on segments 4 to 6, and a more distinct, pro- 
truded pair of feet on the last segment. The segments are short, 
contracted, furnished with a considerable number of minute sec- 
ondary hairs, the ordinary tubercles indistinguishable, Mr, 
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Schwarz states that in life the larva was covered by a white waxy 
secretion which is now dissolved by the alcohol* The secretion 
of the host has likewise disappeared, both in the alcoholic and the 
dry specimens, but Mr. Schwarz thinks that it was originally ' 
present* The color of the larva is destroyed by the alcohol, but 
it was an obscure whitish. All these characters agree with 
Efipyrops ano?nala. 

As to the systematic position of this insect, I cannot agree with 
any published opinion. That of Sir George Hampson, referring 
it to the Limacodidas is the most reasonable, but is negatived, 
among other characters, by the structure of vein 8 of the hind 
wings and by the abdominal feet of the larva. It is a Tineoid 
form, apparently not referable to the TineidaB proper. Mey- 
riclds tables seem to place it in the Zeuzeridse, Hampson^s in the 
Dalceridae ; but it will probably prove deserving of separate 
family rank. 

[Dr. Howard has since called my attention to a note (Proc. Ent. 
Soc. Lond., p. XX, 1883) t*ecording this genus from Central 
America, but the larvae were apparently not bred. The note is 
by Mr, Champion and states that larvae were not infrequently 
found attached to and feeding on the white cottony secretion so 
abundant about some of the smaller Fulgoridse. As many as 
three larvae had been seen attached to one imago. The Fulgori- 
da3 were very sluggish in their habits.] 


— Mr. Benton called attention to a particular in which, he had 
observed, the Cyprian variety of bees differ in their habits from 
native and Italian varieties. Instead of driving out and killing 
all drones at the end of the honey harvest, they kill about four- 
fifths of them and permit the others to go back into the hive, 
only gradually destroying these, and, in some instances, permit- 
ting a few to live over the entire winter, even in colonies nor- 
mally supplied with queens. 

Dr, Dyar then presented the following paper : 

NOTES ON MOSQUITOES ON LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK. 

By Harrison G. Dyar. 

These observations were made at Bellport and Amagansett. 
The village of Bellport is on the south shore of Long Island, about 
the middle of the length of the island on Great South Bay. The 
land is flat and sandy, cut by sluggish streams forming lakes and 
pools. The bay is strongly brackish but without salt marshes in 
this vicinity. Mosquitoes were abundant in the season of 1901. 
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The woods and grass swarmed with Culex sollicitans and C\ 
canianss while Culex and Anopheles entered the house in some 
numbers in spite of screens. Larvae were found In various situa- 
tions, as will be described in detail in the following notes. No 
iarveti were seen, however, in any body of water large enough to 
be roughened by the wind, nor in any water so shaded by the 
woods as to be dark. Several suspicious looking pools hidden 
in the dark woods were barren of mosquito larvte, though the 
adults swarmed there as they did almost everywhere else. 

Anopheles crucians Wied. 

This was the commonest Anopheles in the house, though not 
bi'ed from collected larvae. Several examples were taken in the 
act of biting. 

Anopheles punctipennis Say. 

Not common as adult, though the larvae occurred in numbers 
with the following species in nearly equal proportion. Dr. 
Howard states in his publications on mosquitoes that the larva 
differs from that of inacuUpennis^ ‘‘chiefly in the markings of the 
head.” I was not able, however, to differentiate them by this or 
any other very definite character. The Anopheles larvae occfur 
in two forms, one with the back spotted with white, the other un- 
spotted. These were separated, but gave both species in nearly 
equal proportion. A puddle formed by rain at the side of the 
road contained a pure colony of punctipcn7iis^ and these were 
almost entirely of the white spotted form. This particular colony 
was entirely killed by the drying of the puddle shortly after I had 
collected from it. A similar puddle near Washington, D. C., 
contained this species, unmixed- 

Anopheles*macuUpennis Meig, 

The larvae occurred more or less commonly in nearly every pool 
and pond, and even in the blacksmith’s rain-water barrel. A few 
could be found along the stagnant margins of swiftly flowing 
streams. A* punctipennis usually occurred mixed, in fact it was 
generally slightly the more abundant of the two. The Anopheles 
imagoes did not fly about the streams where their larvae occurred, 
at least they did not attempt to bite, whereas swarms of Culex 
occurred in such localities, especially C. sollicitans^ whose breed- 
ing places were miles away. The maculation of tli,e Anopheles 
larva varies from none to a few dots or a complete band of white 
pigment down the back. This.pigment is in the skin, and is often 
very white like porcelain. The larvas seem darker as a rule than 
punctipennis^ and the white spots, when present, are more con- 
trasted. The heads seem to me to be practically identical. 
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Culex sollicltans Walk. 

Abundant everywhere; the most common mosquito. They 
were very troublesome except at the actual breeding places, where 
they were scarcely more fierce than house flies. Apparently 
they are not prepared to bite immediately after emergence. The 
breeding places of this mosquito were not found till near the end 
of my stay, so that I had begun to think I should not And them 
at all. However a place was found at Amagansett where the 
species bred in swarms. The land behind the beach at this point 
is low and had been flooded at some time previously by high 
waves ; subsequent rains had diluted this water. The swampy 
pool which it formed, full of gi*ass, was examined on September 
1 6th. It was at that time scarcely perceptibly brackish to the 
taste. It contained many pupae and a few well-grown larvae ; no 
young ones. The gi'ass in and about the pool fairly swarmed 
with freshly emerged soUicitans. A heavy rain had occurred the 
previous day so that the pool was evidently more diluted than it 
had been and it was too fresh for normal breeding. Of the ex- 
amples carried home those at first emerging were all solliciians^ 
but the later ones were cantans. I did not at this time difler- 
entiate the larvas of these species. They must be very similar. 
The adult must fly considerable distances. It was noted at Yap- 
hank, which is three miles from the bay and over six miles from 
the ocean. It was only somewhat less common than cantans 
at that place, and I should judge it capable of reaching the mid- 
dle of the island (15 miles). Since writing the preceding re- 
marks, Prof. J. B. Smith has loaned me some larvae that he is 
sure are sollicltans. They are indeed very similar to my can- 
tans* The hairs are a little shorter, the air tube also shorter, be- 
ing scarcely more than twice as long as wide, and the lateral 
comb of the eighth abdominal segment consists of fewer, slightly 
more irregularly shaped spines ; but the characters are so slight 
that I am doubtful if they can be used in practical differentia- 
tion. 

Culex cantans Meigen. 

Nearly as common as the preceding, and more troublesome 
and persistent in the woods, though less common in the house. 
The larvae breed in fresh- water swamps formed by rain in low 
lying, grassy places. A low place near the beach at Bellport, 
located much as the one at Amagansett above referred to, but 
lying behind a higher bar of sand, was not reached by the high 
waves. It was dry on August 27th but was filled with fresh water 
by subsequent rains. On September 13th it contained many 
larvas in various stages of development, some of which pupated 
the following day. They emerged mostly cantans^ thougfi one 
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example of solUcitans came out with the white ring on the pro- 
boscis very small and a larva of terrHans was seen with the 
others. The larvse fed on the flocculent brown sediment at the 
bottom of the pool. Some transferred to jars converted all of the 
sediment included with them into pellets of frass in a few days, 
A fresh- water Hy droid occurred in the same pool and proved a 
serious enemy to the mosquitoes. A single example fastened it- 
self to the side of the glass and devoured all of the larvae but one 
before it was noticed what was going on. It caught the larvjB 
with its tentacles and digested them bodily. Some of the larvae 
were nearly covered with a little stalked Protozoon (Vorticella), 
but it seemed to do them no obvious harm. 

Ctilex tceniorhyiichus Wied. 

Not common, though several were taken, both out of doors 
and in the house. The larva was not met with. 

Cnlex pipiens Linn. 

This species, bred commonly in every rain-water barrel, bucket, 
or old tin can in the town, and apparently nowhere else. The 
larva was not seen in any of the natu’.al bodies of water. The 
fly entered the house to some extent,* buf was not much trouble 
out of doors, except on the porch, and even there sollicitam was 
the more persistent. The larvae feed upon bacteria. A dish of 
water which was turbid and foully smelling was quickly cleared 
and all odor destroyed by these larvae. Some were introduced 
into water from which a number of cantans larvae had just been 
removed, intending them as food for the Hydroid ; but they all 
died in a few hours without any obvious reason. Apparently 
they cannot live in water fit for cantans^ which lived in this 
same water for weeks afterward. There seems no reason to 
doubt but that this species is really the fiui'opean C, pipiens Linn, 

Culex territuns Walk. 

This was identified for me by Mr. Coquillett, as were all the 
species. It was previously known to him only by WalkePs de- 
scription, and there seem to have been no specimens in American 
collections. The fly was not common, and looks very much like 
pipiens^ so that it would have been hard to identify it in the 
field. The larvae prefer cold water. A cold spring, forming a 
pool about 20 feet in diameter, contained numbers of these 
larvie, with a few Anopheles ; a rather cold lake formed by a dam 
in a small stream overhung by trees contained some larvas with an 
abundance of Anopheles and a very few Uranotsenia. They were 
not found in a warm, scummy pool, which yielded the other 
species freely. The larva is distinct from the other Culex here 
noted by the peculiarly colored antennae, white in the middle 
and blackish at the base and tip. 
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The larviE of the above four species of Culex resemble each 
other in general structure. They differ in several minor char- 
acters. Pipiens and territans agree in having a long, slender 
breathing tube, that of territans being especially long, and in 
the position of the antennal tuft, well developed at the outer third 
of the joint. They differ in the bi*oad head of territans with the 
antennai distinctly banded with white and the narrower head of fl- 
plcns with pale luteous or infuscated, unhanded antennae. Solllcl- 
tans and cantans agree in the shorter conical or fusiform breath- 
ing tube, the antennte blackish at the outer half, with the tuft at 
the middle of the joint, often weak or invisible. They do not 
sensibly differ ; certainly not in any readily appreciable character 
that I have been able to find. All the larvae from the Ama- 
gansett marsh had very short anal finger-shaped processes, while 
those from Bellport had them moderately long, but both colonies 
were mixed. Anyway, the length of the anal fingers is not a 
specific character. 

The habits appear to be correctly expressed as follows : 


Living in cold springs or lakes...... territans. 

Living in small confined bodies of rain water fiptens. 

Living in fresh water grassy marshes cantans. 

Living in salt water grassy marshes soUicitans. 


Uranotcenia sapphirina O.-S. 

The larvse occurred rather commonly in a waim pool filled 
with green algse (Spirogyra) along with Anopheles. A few 
were found in the cold lake, as above noted. The little larvse 
remain mostly at the surface, not being easily disturbed. They 
float flatly, though below the surface film, and were several times 
mistaken for the Anopheles with which they occurred. The 
head is elongate and blackish brown, the hairs of the first two 
abdominal segments are long, the rest short and stellate. Alto- 
gether the larva presents a good generic type, quite distinct from 
both Culex and Anopheles. The little adults caused no trouble 
and were not seen flying. I give a more complete description 
of this form in another place, jljour. N. Y. Ent. Soc., ix, 179, 
1903.) 

Prof. Smith records this species as having been bred from the 
pitcher plant (Ent. News, xii, 1S9, 1901), but he informs me by 
letter that the published statement is an error and that he has not 
bred sapphirina. 

I exhibit, for comparison with the foregoing, drawings of 
Psorophora cilia t a Fab,, made from Dr. Howard’s specimens 
which were loaned to me by Mr. Kotinsky, Aedes smiihil Coq., 
from pitcher plant larvjEe obligingly sent to me by Pi"of. Smith, 
after whom the species was named, Stegofnyia fasciata Fab., 
from larvae which I owe to the kindness of Dr. W. C. Reed, of 
the Army Medical Museum, and Culex confinis Lynch, which I 
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coHected near Washington, D. C, Prof. Smith has also let me 
see larvae of Culcx canadensis Theobald, which I cannot distin- 
guish from C. cantans very sharply. The air tube is a little 
longer and slenderer, and the anal lingers are longer than the 
segment, but these characters seem varietal rather than specific. 

These drawings cover all the mosquito larvm known at the time 
of writing. It appears from Dr. Howard's book that Culcx ini'- 
piger had been bred ; but I learn from Mr. Coquillett that this is 
an error, and that the flies bred by Mr. Pratt as there described 
(page 79) really belong to C. pipiens. I have myself ejcamincd 
Mr.' Pratt's flies and agree with Mr. Coquillett. 

Finally, I show a drawing of a very curious larva without 
mouth brush, the antennae, jointed on the upper surface of the head 
instead of on the sides, and a lateral fringe on the widest part of 
the head. The last thoracic segment and first two abdominal 
ones bear lateral conical prolongations. The air tube is short, 
uniform ; anal segment with four short, qften invisible, fingers, a 
paired dorsal and single ventral tuft ; no lateral comb on the 
eighth abdominal segment. Hairs of last thoracic and first two 
abdominal segments long, the rest shorter, but those of the eighth 
abdominal segment longer than the preceding ones. 

Mr. Coquillett has named this species Corcthra brahehyt 
(Ent. News, xiii, 85, 1902). 

The following table presents the differences between our mos- 
quito lai'vas in synoptic form. I have not included Corethra or 
Mochlonyx, genera belonging to the Culicidae, as the adults have 
no proboscis and are, therefore, not mosquitoes." Mochlonyx 
cuUciformis is roughly figured by DeGeer without mouth brush, 
and with the curious bent antennae arising from the side of the 
head, not from the upper surface, as in our Corethra. The larva 
is said to float horizontally in the water, but it has a distinct 
breathing tube, not sessile as in Anopheles. 
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Mouth hairs diffusely tufted, folded inward in retraction. 

Air tube short, sessile ; larvie floating at the surface of water. 

Eyes longitudinal. 

Abdominal hairs unequal; ventral brush normal, large. 

Body paler, the head contYQ.%t\ng Anopheles pc?tctfpennts. 

Body darker, the head not contrasting Afwpheles inacnlipennh. 

Air tube longer than wide ; larvae floating below the surface of water. 
Eyes transverse. 

Air tube elongate, four times as long as wide. 

Lateral comb of eighth abdominal segment a patch of simple 
spines. 

Antennse with tuft beyond middle of joint, large. 


Head square; air tube very long CuIpsc territans. 

Head rounded; air tube moderate Ctdeoc piptefis. 

Air tube short, less than four times as long as wide. 

Anal processes slender or reduced. 

Lateral comb a patch of simple spines Cnlex canadensis. 

Cnlex can tans. 
Cnlesi sollicitans. 


Lateral comb a row of few large spines, with 

toothed basal plates ...Culeoc confinis. 

Anal processes dilated. 

Lateral comb a row of several spines, with 

elongate basal plates .Siegomyia fasciaia. 

Eyes rounded or longitudinal. 

Abdominal hairs equal, ventral brush absent. 

Anal processes dilated (3); head without conspicu- 
ous hairs.... Aedes stntikn. 

Abdominal hairs unequal; ventral brush normal. 

Anal processes slender, normal (4) ; head 

with four large coarse black hairs Uraiioiasnia sapphirina. 

Mouth hairs in a pair of remote pencils, folded outward, in retraction. 
Eyes longitudinal; air tube longer than wide. ^ 

* Anal processes very long, tapering at tip ; ventral 

brush present Psoroph^ra cUiata. 


This communication occasioned much interest and was dis- 
cussed at length by several of the members and others present. 
Mr. Kotinsky said he had reared larvae of Anopheles punctipennis 
from pools on Mount Pleasant, D. C. Some of the larvse were 
of a greenish color. Prof. Smith said that, in his experience, 
Anopheles bred everywhere. A. punctipennis was the common 
species in New Jersey. A. macuUpennis was much less common 
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and usually found mixed with functipcfinis. He had found only 
one place where it occurred by itself. He also noted that some 
were green and that they varied all the way from this color to 
black. Green larvse were usually found in marshes where there 
was a good deal of surface vege.tation or where the larvie were 
above the surface of submerged leaves. He also found it, in one 
place, in brackish water, this being the only record of this kind 
in the United States, though it has been reported breeding in salt- 
ish yvater in Europe. Culex fipiens larvae, he said, when full 
grown, will stay under ice as long as eight hours without a chance 
of coming to the surface. C. canadensis is a woodland species 
found in cold springs. C. sollicitans is the commonest species 
in Southern New Jersey, and the only one observed in some locali- 
ties. This species is sometimes carried a distance of at least forty 
miles from its breeding places. Aedes sfulthii^ he thought, did 
not bite in New Jersey, though Dr. Howard said that the gentle- 
man who collected it in Florida reported its biting badly. It lays 
its eggs in the leaves of the pitcher plant as they are just opening 
and when no water has yet been deposited. 

Dr. Howard congratulated Dr. Dyar upon his contribution to 
the life-history of the mosquitoes. He was much interested in 
the larval diflerences shown, especially as between the various 
species of Culex. He alluded to the immense increase in the 
knowledge of these insects which had recently been gained, and 
the many important discoveries made during the past few months 
especially, many of them since the publication of his book on 
mosquitoes. He spoke of the important generic differences in the 
mouth-parts; these were not mentioned by Dr. Dyar, but he 
thought they would prove useful in a table. Dr. Fernald gave 
an account of his experience with Corethra larvse. Many hydras 
were found in the jars where he had them breeding. They seemed 
to momentarily paralyze the larvae. 

As too short a time remained for the other papers to be read before 
the hour for adjournment, it was voted that Prof. Smith be invited 
to continue his remarks on the subject of mosquitoes. Doing so 
he explained how he knew that C sollicitans is canned a distance 
of foity miles. Their appearance at certain places away from the 
salt water is dependent upon the direction of the wind, and the 
species has been found at least forty miles from its near^^st breed- 
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ing place. Its eggs and first larval stage were unknown to him. 
He said, further, that sollicitans would breed in water 25 per 
cent, more salt than the sea itself. Contrary to Dr. Dyar’s obser- 
vations, he had found C. j)ipiens breeding in almost all kinds of 
watered places except cold springs. In large bodies of water, 
agitated by the wind, mosquitoes did not breed except near shore 
where the water was smooth, yet here he had found them com- 
monly. 


December 5, 1901. 

The 164th regular meeting was held at the residence of Dr. C. 
W. Stiles, lyiS Onstreet, N.W., President Dyar in the chair. 
Theie were also present Messrs, Patton, Simpson, Barber, 
Quaintance, Caudell, Schwarz, Kotinsky, Gill, Howard, Busck, 
Ashmead, Doolittle, Morris, Matthis, Benton, Currie, Stiles, and 
Richardson, members, and Mr. Martin visitor. 

The annual election of officers being then in order, the present 
officers were re-elected for the year 1902. The Society then 
voted that the chair appoint a new publication committee, as has 
been the custom for each new volume of the Proceedings.’* 
Dr. Dyar then appointed Messrs. Currie, Schwarz, Howard, and 
Ashmead to act with him on this committee. 

Under the heading Short Notes and Exhibition of Specimens, Mr. 
Kotinsky exhibited a large series of the Reduviid bug Milyas cine- 
tus Fabr., collected by him near Washington under the bark of 
the plane tree Platanus on November 10. They were grouped 
in large, compact clusters, the largest of these containing at least 
twenty five specimens. Mr. Schwarz remarked that he had also 
found this insect, as well as a species of Tingis and the beetle, 
Xylophilus brunfiipennis Lee., grouped in a similar manner 
under the bark of this tree during the winter. 

— Mr. Ashmead mentioned that Prof. Wheeler, in a recent 
number of the ‘^American Naturalist,” recorded the fact that 
workers in the genus Pheidole are parasitized by a worm belong- 
ing to the genus Mermis. This greatly increases the size of the 
worker and causes it to bear some resemblance to the female. 
Wheeler proposed the term Macroergates for this form of para- 
sitism. 
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— Then followed the paper by Dr. Howard, entitled ‘^An Out- 
line Sketch of a Long Trip/’ On the 17 th of August last he 
had, with Mr. Clifton, left Washington for Denver, Colorado, to 
attend -the meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Among the organizations which met there 
was the Association of Economic Entomologists, Their meeting 
was very interesting, and one of the principal features was the 
paper by Mr. Marlatt on “ The Original Home of the San Jos^ 
Scale.” Mr. Marlatt gave it as his opinion, founded largely 
upon his researches in Japan, that there is nothing to show that 
the San Jos^ Scale is indigenous to that country. This view 
was combatted by several of the entomologists in attendance at 
that meeting. A thorough exploration of Japan, made by Mr. 
Marlatt since that time, established the correctness of his asser- 
tion which was, moreover, conclusively settled by his discovery 
of what is undoubtedly the true home of this pest in the northern 
part of China. Here it lives on native food-plants and is held in 
check by its natural insect enemies. 

About the first of September, Dr. Howard left Denver for 
Houston, Texas, where he met Mr. Hunter, and with him spent 
some time in that State investigating the Cotton-boll Weevil* 
The mesquite was first seen by him near Fort Worth. A trip 
was made to Austin to see Prof. Wheeler, who has been making 
such valuable contributions to the life-history and habits of the 
ants. Prof. Wheeler, however, was absent from there at that 
time and he djd not see him. 

At San Antonio he took the Mexico National Railroad direct 
to Mexico City, where he intended to consult with Prof. Herrera, 
Entomologist of the Mexican Government, concerning the Morel- 
1 os Orange Fruit Worm. An interesting account was given of 
the country through which the railroad passed, especially that 
between Laredo and the city of Mexico. The occurrence of tree 
yuccas, mesquite, and giant cactus was mentioned in particular. 

After leaving Mexico City, where he found Prof. Herrera and 
spent some time with him, he took the Mexico Southern Rail- 
road for Puebla and Oaxaca. Other characteristic plants were 
seen on this part of the journey, among them the century plant 
and cacti of various species, notably the magnificent organ cactus 
and the very large Opuntias. Most of the farm hands and labor- 
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ers in this section are Indians. Oaxaca he found to be a very 
interesting city with some curious remnants of an old civilization, 
among which were the rude ox carts commonly used there. The 
Indians thereabouts are only partially civilized and are bad char- 
acters, often committing robl^ery in the surrounding country ; 
collecting is, therefore, attended with danger. Through the 
kindness of a policeman, who pointed his revolver in a threaten- 
ing manner at some of the Indians to keep them quiet and in posi- 
tion, he was enabled to secure photographs of them. Fleas were 
extremely abundant in this country as he discovered to his cost. 

Owing to the almost incessant rains occurring in Mexico at 
that time of year (September) collecting was difficult. Among 
the insects obtained were a new species of Bombus^ a Fulgorid 
{^AcrcBphia) pronounced new (the egg masses of which were also 
collected), and an interesting and widely distributed earwig of 
good size, Sphi^golabis tceniata Dohrn. An egg-mass of a katy- 
did i^Micro centrum species) , given him by Prof. Herrera, differed 
from those found in this country in that the eggs were laid almost 
perpendicularly to the surface of the leaf, instead of horizontally. 
In Qaxaca he found one entomologist who had quite a collection, 
and the Oaxaca Museum also contained a collection, which was, 
however, in very bad condition. 

Returning to Mexico City, he proceeded from there to El Paso, 
Texas, this time taking the Mexico Central Railroad. The coun- 
try along this route is very similar to that on the Mexico National. 
From El Paso he went to Los Angeles, California, where he met 
Dr. A. Fenyes, Mr. H. C. Fall, and Mr. F. Grinnell, Jr. The 
mother of the latter gentleman was much interested in natural 
history objects, and among other things she had a living colony 
of the very poisonous spider Laihrodectus mactans as pets. On 
being told of the dangerous character of her pets she resolved 
after some hesitation, to have them killed. 

From Los Angeles he proceeded to Fresno. In the latter place 
he found the Smyrna figs well established, and a large crop had 
been gathered. ' San Francisco was the next point visited ; one of 
the most interesting things, in his opinion, found here is the 
beautiful little island of Belvidere in San Francisco Bay, with its 
unique and picturesque dwellings. Portland, Oregon ; Seattle, 
Washington, and Moscow, Idaho, were then visited in turn. At 
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the latter place he met the entomologist, Prof. J, M. Aldrich, and 
was favorably impressed with his work. Boise City was stopped at 
briefly, and from there he passed through Wyoming and returned 
home. Dr. Howard’s account of his trip was illustrated by many 
photographs taken en route of objects and places of interest. 

At the conclusion, questions were asked and discussion par- 
ticipated in by Messrs. Doolittle, Gill, Kotinsky, Stiles, and 
Schwarz. Mr. Schwarz, speaking of the Chilocorus^\)\z\i preys 
upon the San Jose scale, said that C. similis^ the form found in 
North China, was extremely like our C. hivulnerus^ in fact, almost 
indistinguishable, and more especially like the race of bivulnerus 
occurring in California. He recalled how C. bivulnerus^ origi- 
nally found on oak in Florida, transferred itself to the orange when 
orange culture began to become general in the central part of the 
peninsula. The beetle increased enormously,^ and aided very 
materially in keeping the scale in check. It was also said that 
the reason it was not of more benefit in more northern localities 
was because of its being a slow breeder. 


— The next paper was by Dr. Dyar, and was entitled : 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE EARLY STAGES OF SOME 
DIPTERA. 

(Plate I.) 

By Harrison G. Dyar. 

While looking for mosquito larvae at Bellport, N. Y., the larvae 
or pupae of several other water inhabiting flies were noticed, 
some of which were bred. Mr. Coquillett has kindly named 
them for me. 

Tanyfus dyarz Coq. (Fig. 8.) 

Only the pupae were noticed. They occurred in the cold 
spring pool with Culex terrzians^ and greatly resemble mosquito 
pupa. On comparing the figures it will be noted that they diflbr 
in many proportions from Culex, but when taken in the water 
the general resemblance was deceptive. They were, however, 
much larger than the Culex. They have the same habits, resting 
at the surface with the slender funnel-shaped, prothoracic air 
tubes penetrating the surface film and quickly descend when dis- 
turbed. The anal paddles resemble those of Culex, but are more 
hairy* 
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Sepedon fuscipennis Loew. (Figs. 6 and 7.) 

These disgusting black maggots were not infrequent in the 
collection of dead plants, scum and floating matter at the dam in 
the cold lake and in the adjoining water. They rest and move 
below the surface, parallel to it, suspended by the four radiate, 
narrow plates with which the body terminates. These rest with 
the upper surface dry, and expose the spiracles to the air. The 
larval segments are distinctly 3-annulate, the color is blackish 
with waved black lines showing by transparency. The puparium 
floats in the water, resembling a seed. It is blackish above, 
whitish on the sides, with a lateral reddish stripe containing seg- 
mentary black dots ; below whitish gray, speckled with black 
dots,^ 

Ckironom74>s anonymus Will. 

These larvae were first noticed in the blacksmith’s rain-water 
barrel. They are bright red in color, but usually remain in a 
tube formed of granular sediment united together. The material 
seems to be largely the excrement of mosquito larvae. They 
wriggle with a slow squirming motion continuously, apparently 
to aerate the tracheal filaments. The pupa also remains in the 
case, but wriggles with a different motion as it has to aerate the 
bunches of fine filaments on the prothorax. Shortly before the 
emergence of the imago it rises to the surface. 

Larva (Fig. i). Head a little higher than wide, flattened, rounded, ob- 
lique ; clypeus large, triangular, high ; eyes in two small, angular patches ; 
antennae moderate, simple; labium distinct with two simple hairs; a few 
hairs on the surface of the head. Body slender, elongate, last two 
thoracic joints gently enlarged, subconsolidated. On ventral side of pro- 
thorax anteriorly a short bilobed process bearing a large tuft of slightly 
curved spines ; between the 7th and 8th abdominal segments ventrally a 
group of long, thick, curving, subsegmented respiratory tubes ; a tuft of 
foui^ small processes on the last segment; a group of hairs at the dorsal 
tip ; anal tip conical, with a ring of curved spines. Color bright coral red, 
translucent; alimentary canal whitish, more opaque. 

Pupa (Fig, 2). Head nearly free; thorax small, the wing cases partly 
covering the long, coiled leg cases. A diffuse bunch of finely branching 
respiratory filaments on prothorax. Abdomen long, tapering, gently 
curved. 

Chironomus modes tus Say. 

These laT'vse occurred in cases similar to the preceding, but 
they lived in the masses of Spirogyra and under the Lemna leaves 
in the lake. Th^y were much smaller and slenderer than the 
other species and pale whitish in color. The larva is with out the 

♦This has just been figured by Needham & Betten, Bull. 47, N. Y. State 
Mus., pi. 14, ff. i-s? 190X. 
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branchial filaments ; it wriggles in a similar manner, however. 
Probably its small size renders it possible to aerate the tissues 
completely through the skin. 

Larva, (Fig 3). Head rounded, flattened, free but somewhat retracted; 
antennae slender, distinct; ejes of two contiguous black spots. Body 
slender, filamentous, undulatory. A ventral pad on the prothorax bear- 
ing a tuft of recurved spines. Four anal finger-shaped processes and a 
dorsal, terminal, double tuft of hairs. Whitish, translucent, alimentary 
canal more opaque or blackish, according to food. 

Pufa (Fig. 4), Shaped as in the preceding species, the cases forming a 
moderate prominence. Abdomen slender, tapering, ending in a ventral 
lamellate projection, the last segment bearing a large tuft of colorless 
hairs. Translucent, pale greenish, the thorax yellowish, eye dark; wing 
and leg cases very transparent. A tuft of few, rather coarse, filaments on 
the prothorax. 

Ceraiopogon varicolor Coq. (Fig. 5.) 

The pupa only was observed. It was floating upright with the 
air tubes penetrating the surface. The abdomen was straiglitly 
extended so that the stiff, spiny thing did not suggest the appear- 
ance of a mosquito pupa at all. 
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The paper was discussed by Messrs. Aslimead, Howard, Stiles, 
and Gill. Dr. Howard mentioned the interesting observation, 
recorded by Mr. S. I. Smith, of New Haven, Connecticut, that 
Chironomus larvae had been found in Lake Superior at a depth 
of 600 feet below the surface of the water. Dr. Packard, Dr. 
Howard continued, had found larvse of some species of Chirono- 
mus in salt water in Salem Bay. Dr. Howard noted further that 
Anopheles punctipennis had been found breeding in brackish 
water at the head of Chesapeake Bay. On his late trip he had 
found the burning of pyrethrum powder in his room very effective 
agaijist mosquitoes. Culex pipiens was the only mosquito met 
with in Mexico, and this species, according to Prof. Herrera, was 
probably introduced thither from the lower Rio Grande Valley, 
Texas, at the time of the opening up of the Mexico Central Rail- 
road. 

The concluding paper was by Dr. Stiles, entitled : 


THE CATTLE TICKS OF NORTH AMERICA. 

By Ch. Wardell Stiles. 

{Aulkor^s Abstract^) 

Doctor Stiles presented before the Society the final proof sheets, 
with illustrations, of an article entitled the Cattle Ticks (Ixodo- 
idea) of North America,’’ prepared by Doctor Salmon and him- 
self for publication in the Annual Report of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. He discussed the various species briefly, noting sev- 
eral changes in the designation of some of the parasites in ques- 
tion. Contrary to the views of Europeans, he is inclined to recog- 
nize Boopkilus as distinct from Rhipicephalus^ and he called 
attention to the necessity of accepting the genus Boopkilus as 
basis of quarantine hereafter against Texas fever, instead of the 
species Boopkilus bovis. He brought out the interesting fact 
that the Boopkilus of Cuba is distinct from the form which occurs 
in the United States, and apparently agrees with the species found 
in Australia. Heretofore there has been considerable difficulty 
in distinguishing between Dermacenior reiiculatus and Derma- 
cenior electus^ better known as Dermacenior americanus. 
He stated that Dermacenior elecius has nothing whatever 
to do with tlfe original Acarus americanus^ which is evi- 
dently A?nblj/omma ^unipunctatum^ and that it may be easily dis- 
tinguished from Dermacenior reiiculatus by the difference in 
the structure of the stigmata. In Dermacenior reiiculatus the 
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stigmal plates are very coarsely punctate, while in Dermacentor 
electus the}’ are very hnely punctate. 

The paper contains analytical keys to all of the known species 
of ticks. 

The paper was discussed by Messrs. Schwarz, Ash mead, 
Howard, and Gill. Dr. Stiles also mentioned the curious resting 
stage of the ear tick Ornitkodoros megnini^ with figures illus- 
trating it. It had, he said, once been described by an entomolo- 
gist as an egg. Dr. Howard said that it resembled exactly the 
hypopus stage of Tyroglyphid mites. 


Januaky 9, 1902. 

The 165th regular meeting was held at the residence of Dr. H. 
G. Dyar, 1513 Twenty-first street N.W. The President, Dr. Dyar, 
occupied the chair, and there were also present Messrs. Simpson, 
Benton, Patten, Morris, Ashmead, Mann, Pollard, Hay, Barber, 
Caiidell, Hunter, Kotinsky, Gill and Currie. Dr. Dyar was 
elected Vice-President of the Washington Academy of Sciences 
for the Entomological Society of Washington. 

President Dyar then delivered his annual address, as follows : 

ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


THE COLLECTION OF LEPIDOPTERA IN THE NATIONAL 

MUSEUM. 

By Harrison G. Dyar. 

I would ask your attention to the collection of Lepidoptera in 
the United States National Museum. It has been frequently 
pointed out in the annual I'eports of the Smithsonian Institution 
that it was eminently desirable that the United States Govern- 
ment should possess as complete a scientific collection as could 
be made, worthy of this large and prosperous country. Not 
insignificant in such a collection would come the insects, both 
from their relative abundance in species and the ♦great economic 
importance of many of them. The order Lepidoptera forms a 
considerable part of the aggregate, and to the history and present 
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condition of the Governmental collection of this attractive order 
I would briefly invite your attention. 

Before 1S76, when theNational Museum came into existence as 
a sequel of the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, the Smith- 
sonian Institution was the depository of collections belonging to the 
Government But it never amassed a collection of insects, nor had 
an entomologist on its staff'. In the early years, when Townend 
Glover was acting as entomologist for the U. S. Government, some 
material was collected, and there came in from the surveys for a 
a Pacific railroad, the Geological and Geographical Surveys and 
miscellaneous sources, sundry insects. This material became sub- 
sequently entirely dissipated. Some of it was reported upon in 
Government publications by Stretch, Packard, Strecker, Grote 
and others, but the majority of the material seems to have re- 
mained in the private collections of those so’ reporting. Certainly 
all that is at present left of the Lepidoptera in the Government’s, 
possession are a few specimens returned at a recent date by Dr. 
A. S. Packard. 

In 18S2 a department of insects was organized in the National 
Museum with Dr. C. V. Riley as honorary curator, without any 
assistance. The number of insects of all orders was estimated at 
1,000, of which, perhaps, 300 may have been Lepidoptera, a most 
insignificant figure. More specimens than this could be ta^ken by 
an active collector in a single day. We may well consider that 
at this date the national collection of Lepidoptera first began. 

The first collection of any importance received was that of Dr. 
Riley. It was formally presented in 18S5. contained 17,000 
specimens of Lepidoptera, besides 3,000 larvae in alcohol and a 
few inflated larvae. All the material was North American, with 
the most trifling exceptions, and principally amassed by Riley 
himself from the Southern States. 

In 1886 Dr. J. B. Smith was appointed assistant curator. He 
brought with him his private collection, which ^was acquired by 
the National Museum by purchase. It contained a general collec- 
tion of North American Lepidoptera most full in the family Noc- 
tuidae, Dr. Smith’s specialty. I find no exact record of the num- 
ber of specimens in the collection, though it probably approached 
i5,c»oo, and included the material of Mr. Meske, mostly collected 
about Albany, N. Y. During this time various smaller accessions 
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were being received, principally thi*ough the Division of Entomol- 
ogy of the Department of Agriculture, which has always been 
a steady, though never a copious, contributor to the collection. In 
iSS6 the number of insects was estimated at 500,000. If one- 
fifth of these were Lepidoptera, the collection may have contained 
100,000 specimens, including duplicates, at this date, and maybe 
considered to have become fairly started, in charge of a Lepidop- 
terist, under the direction of the entomologist to the Department 
of Agriculture, with apparently the most favorable auspices. The 
geographical range covered was, however, strictly North Ameri- 
can, excluding Mexico. 

An arrangement of the collection was begun by Smith and fin- 
ished by Linell, who succeeded him in 1889, as far as the Micro- 
lepidoptera ; but with the increase in the total number of insects 
in the collection, which kept up at the rate of 15,000 specimens a 
year, without any concomitant increase in the museum force, less 
and less attention proportionately was paid to the Lepidoptera. 
Linell was not a Lepidopterist, and, without assistance, could not 
be expected to do more than preserve the material from destruc- 
tion. Consequently the collection fell into a state of virtual neg- 
lect. 

In 1891 material began to be received from Dr. W. L. Abbott 
from Africa and Asia, and in 1892 the collection of G, Beyer, of 
New York, was received, 1,900 specimens, containing a series of 
European species. These were the first accessions of exotic 
material of any importance, and formed the nucleus of an exotic 
collection. It was not, however, arranged at this time. 

There followed shortly the large collection of Japanese Lepi- 
doptera through prof. Mitsukuri, which had been on exhibition 
at the World’s Fair at Chicago, further material from Dr. Abbott, 
and the collection of Mr. William Astor Chanler in East Africa, 
all qf which remained stored in boxes and cupboards’ from lack 
of space to arrange it and of time by the single aid, Mr. Linell, 

In 1895 Dr: Riley died and was succeeded by Dr. L, O. Howard 
as honorary curator. , Dr. Howard had a lively interest in the 
national collection, and a reorganization of the Museum stafl:' was 
effected,*'^ whereby Messrs. Ashmead, Coquillett, Schwarz, and 
Currie were assigned to duty in connection, with the insect collec- 

* Noticed in Can. Ent., xxvii, 334, 1S95. 
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tions. None of them had, however, any direct duty in connec- 
tion with the Lepidoptera, which remained with Mn Linell as a 
side issue. The collection gradually relatively declined till it was 
surpassed by that of many a private collector. Still the number 
of specimens continued to gradually increase. From the 100,000 
in 1 886 it rose to about 117,000 in 18S7, 119,000 in iSSS, and 
120,000 in 18S9 ; but in 1894 the estimate is only a trifle over 
121,000. The effects of the unavoidable deterioration and waste 
had begun to be felt, and were scarcely overbalanced by the acces- 
sions. During his administration, Dr. Smith had prepared an 
exhibition series of some extent with much care. This suffered 
the ultimate fate of all material exposed to the light, and so much 
of the Government’s material disappeared. Other specimens 
were rendered worthless through sending them to the Tennessee 
Centennial Exposition in 1897. Besides, over half the number of 
specimens in the collection had all along consisted of duplicates, 
and some of these were naturally gradually disposed of. 

Mr. Linell died in 1897, and the same year the writer was ap- 
pointed custodian of the Lepidoptera. The collection was found 
in general well preserved, though many duplicates were seriously 
infested with museum pests and had to be thrown away. In 
number of specimens the aggregate probably did not greatly ex- 
ceed that of 1S94. For a while the custodian worked alone, but 
later Mr. A. N. Caudell was assigned to assist during after- 
noons. A. separate room was provided by the 'Museum authori- 
ties for the collection of Lepidoptera, and a complete rearrange- 
ment was begun. 

Very considerable accessions of material now began to come 
in. American collectors became aware that a Lepidopterist was 
again in charge and they could give scope to their natural patri- 
otic desires to see the national collection increased with the ex- 
pectation that their donations would be received with interest and 
promptly labeled and arranged. The custodian brought a col- 
lection of 15,000 specimens containing both native and exotic 
material with many inflated larvae and an amount of alcoholic 
material. This latter we have never counted, for the reason that 
it is practically a dead loss. Larvae in fluid soon become un- 
recognizable from shrinking, hardening and discoloration; the 
material is awkward to handle, dangerous to the collection from ac- 
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cidental loosening of the bottles, and troublesome to keep in order. 
All of the old Riley material, as well as the great number of bot- 
tles filled from time to time at the Department of Agriculture are 
likewise nearly useless. We have lately concentrated our efforts 
on preparing inflated larva, which, though more trouble to* make 
at first, give ultimate satisfaction. Even for small larvae this 
method is preferable and we intend to completely substitute it for 
the placing of specimens in any kind of fluid. Doubtless some 
alcoholic material must be received from uninstructed or hurried 
correspondents, and even from some others whose conservatism, 
or possibly a different experience, leads them to prefer this method 
of pi'eservation. 

In 1900, Dr. Ottmar Hofmann, of Regensburg, Germany, 
died. His collection consisted of two parts, his own material 
and a portion of the collection of Anton Schmid. Schmid had 
"recently died, leaving his “Macros’^ to Mr. E. Frank, and his 

Micros’’ to Dr. Hofmann. The Hofmann collection proper 
was picked over by Lord Walsingham, who took away what he 
wanted ’in his special families. But the remainder and the Schmid 
‘‘Micros,” intact, came to the United States National Museum 
through the offices of Prof. A. R. Grote. Prof. Grote obtained 
the collection for us at a low price, and it was so purchased by 
the Museum. Thus was obtained a very full collection covering 
the European fauna. The families which Lord Walsingham had 
taken from the Hofmann material were duplicated from the 
Schmid collection, with the exception of one famil}^ the Psych- 
idae. These were formerly classified as “Macros,” so Schmid’s 
specimens did not go to Hofmann. On the other hand, Lord 
Walsingham took Hofmann’s Psych idse as they are now referred 
to the “ Micros,”, his own special group. But, with this excep- 
tion, the National Museum obtained by this very inexpensive 
purchase an admirable representation of the European Lepidop- 
tera throughout, the smaller Tineids being as fully represented 
and as carefully mounted as the large butterflies. The collection 
numbered over 15,000 specimens. The sendings of Dr. W. L, 
.A)obott continued, his last being from Lower Siam, comprising 
several thousand butterflies and moths of that region. These 
were gradually mounted and placed in their proper families. A 
.large part of the butterflies wei^e named, with the assistance of 
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the late Dr. Herman Strecker, but most of the moths yet await 
identification. Several thousand South American moths of the 
commoner species were given to the custodian by Mr. Wm. 
Schaus, and have been distributed, but not fully named. The 
collection, as a whole, has been axTanged, the duplicates sepamted 
and all the named species catalogued by means of a card catalogue 
by specific names. The collection has the largest room ot any 
of the orders of insects, and is the first one to be completely in- 
stalled in the regular Museum drawers ; thanks to the interest and 
help of the assistant curator, Mr, W. H. Ashmead. It is as well 
housed as can be expected in the present Museum building. 

In the summer of 1901 I made an arrangement with Mr. Wm. 
Schaus whereby his large collection of American buttei'fiies came 
into my possession and was placed on deposit in the Museum, 
with the intention of ultimately donating it. It contains 10,000 
specimens and fills nearly 200 drawers. The butterflies of both' 
North and South America are very fully represented, and it con- 
tains the types of 200 species described by Mr. Schaus, with 
those of a few described by Mr. Godman in the Biologia Centrali- 
Americana. 

Thus at the end of the year 1901 the National collection of 
Lepidoptera at last begins to show respectable proportions. 
There are now 99,500 specimens representing 1 2, 150 species, with 
about 18,500 more specimens in the duplicate collection, 3,490 
inflated larvae, the types of 1,246 species and varieties, besides a 
great mass of alcoholic larvse, cocoons, eggs, etc. 

As compared with older collections, like that of the British 
Museum, it naturally appears still in its infancy. Of the families 
Syntomidae and Arctiidas, recently catalogued by Sir G. F. 
Hampson, the British Museum contains fully 75 per cent, of the 
world species. Our museum cannot count over one-sixth as 
many. The same proportion doubtless holds throughout most of 
the families of the moths. The butterflies would show somewhat 
more favorably. It should be remembered that but little support 
has been accorded the collection in a financial way. There is no 
fund for the purchase of specimens, and the salaried custodians 
have always been too few. Fortunately the Department of Agri- 
culture has lent a continued and very essential aid. We recipro- 
cate by the loaning of material and the services of the custodian 
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in identification of insects, finding of synonymy, references to 
literature, etc. 

The duplicate collection had, fora long time, contained half of 
the total number of specimens, and is still large. It is somewhat 
of a problem what to do with it. We have practically abandoned 
making exchanges, because of the poor condition of a majority of 
the specimens, since all the good material is in the regular col- 
lection. Most collectors will not receive what we have in ex- 
change for their own fresh material, and many will not take it at 
all. Besides, the labor of making exchange lists and the time 
that would have been consumed would have largely prevented 
the work of installation that has been accomplished. The dupli- 
cates are gradually being made available by school teachers and 
others, and it is intended to prepare from them a respectable 
public exhibit collection, and keep this replenished from the 
same source. At present there is practically no such exhibit, at 
least arranged with any system, but with the present support it is 
impossible to prepare one. 

The study and identification of the material has progressed to 
some extent, but the routine work of installation has prevented 
any very general work in that direction. Mr. August Busck, of 
the Department of Agriculture, has begun some studies on the 
American Tineids, which promise to be of material assistance to 
the collection. A catalogue of the Lepidoptera of North America 
is being prepared for publication, and it is intended to mark in 
this those species still lacking to the collection. We hope for 
considerable accessions from American collectors when they know 
exactly what is needed. 

It will be noticed that the collection of Lepidoptera experienced 
a period of activity at the beginning, followed by a period of 
stagnation, now again succeeded by one of activity. These active 
periods were synchronous with the presence of a Lepidopterist 
in charge. The deduction is general, and shows it to be highly 
advantageous that each order of insects should have a custodian 
especially interested in it. Even with the best intentions, one 
whose training and activities lie in another field can scarcely do 
more than keep a collection in a condition of presei'vation, not to 
speak of planning for its extension and arrangement and the seiz- 
ing of all possible opportunities to secure material and interest 
others in it. 
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In 1893, Dr. J. B. Smith, ex* curator and a Lepidopterist, vis- 
ited London, and secured a promise from a well-known gentleman 
.of the gift of his collection, probably the largest in the American 
fauna, as a whole, in existence. But Dr. Smith was no longer in 
charge of the collection at Washington, which was entering upon 
its period of stagnation. General confidence in the national col- 
lection as a fit repository for valuable material gradually waned. 
This was to a certain extent unjust, as the material was well cared 
for, though not actively elaborated. So, under advice of fellow 
entomologists, the promise lapsed and Mr. Schaus gave the whole 
of his non- American material to the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History in New York. This museum had in charge a com- 
petent curator actively interested in Lepidoptera. 

Within the last year only have Mr. Schaus’ American butter- 
flies been secured for Washington, but by an entirely new arrange- 
ment 

It may not be out of place to notice the collection of Orthop- 
tera in the National Museum, because this so well illustrates in 
its present state the condition into which a collection falls without 
a specialist in charge. The Orthoptera are the only order of 
insects which have never been in charge of a specialist nor had 
.any attention from a resident student. A part of the collection is 
in museum drawers, through the labors of Messrs. Linell and Cur- 
rie at odd times', but most is still in the old dangerous double 
book boxes and Schmitt boxes belonging to the Department of 
Agriculture. Museum pests have been very generally excluded, 
but the moving and removing of the boxes out of the way of more 
active collections has caused specimens to become loosened and 
fall about, creating considerable damage. No opportunity for 
repairs has been offered. The collection is, as a whole, sadly dis- 
arranged. New material could not be incorporated from lack of 
time and from unfamiliarity with the classification of the order, 
so that each accession is separately placed in its drawer or set of 
boxes. Glaring errors in identification occur, species of different 
groups, superficially similar, being placed above the same label. 
There is no attempt at securing new material on a regular plan, 
the accessions being all by chance. What degree of order exists 
is mostly due to the study given certain groups by specialists to 
whom they have been loaned. But this method has disadvan* 
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tages. Most students keep material for an unconscionably long 
period during which the museum drawers ai*e conspicuous by 
their emptiness. It is then subjected to the danger of damage or 
loss in transit, besides various vicissitudes while in the hands of 
the student, not to mention the occasional risk of unfair treatment 
at the hands of an overtrusted and presumably honest correspon- 
dent. 

But the collection of Lepidoptera was never in so unfortunate 
a condition as this, and its future at present seems most promising. 

To consider the present condition of the collection in somewhat 
more detail, it at once appears that the number of specimens now 
present, approximately 1 21 ,000, exclusive of alcoholic material, 
pupae, eggs, etc., is not as much as would be expected from the 
figures quoted above. I have given 121,000 as the probable total 
in 1894, and since that date we have received over 50,000 speci- 
mens in four of the largest accessions, besides many smaller ones. 
What has become of them ? 

In the first place, the 121 ,000 of 1S94 included alcoholic larvae, 
as I suppose. Of these we have a great mass, as above stated, 
but probably not 50,000 ; 5,000 might be a conservative estimate. 
Secondly, the former estimates are probably grossly overstated.^ 

I learn that no actual count was made, but that the yearly acces- 
sions, as shown by^the books, were added to the last year’s esti- 
mate for that of the following year. This method is not even 
theoretically correct, as it makes no account of exchanges, by 
which a number of specimens, approximately equal to the acces- 
sion, actually leave the collection. Practically, also, it is faulty, 
since a considerable proportion of unsolicited accessions find their 
wfiy at once to the waste basket, besides which accidents and other 
unavoidable wastes occur. Thirdly, the estimates are given for 
the total number of insects, and I have taken one-fifth as the prob- 
able proportion of Lepidoptera. This is not unlikely too high a 
proportion for the latter years with the great increase in the col- 

* There seems to be a general tendency to overestimate insect collec- 
tions. The Neumoegen collection, when actually counted by Mr. Doll, 
was but half of the supposed amount. Dr. Skinner estimates the^trecker 
collection at 300.000 (Ent. News, xiii. 2, 1902); but my own estimate, 
made in Dr. Strecker’s presence, was 100,000, and I believe a very liberal 
oue. 
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lection of Coleoptera. One-fifth was the propoition of Lepidop- 
tera in the Riley collection, and it is the proportion that the 
number of types of Leidoptera bears to the total number of types 
in the National Collection of Insects. But Riley was, by prefer- 
ference, a Lepidopterist, and therefore likely to have had more 
than a normal proportion of this order in his collection, while in 
the nnatter of types the Lepidoptera are possibly better off than 
other oi'ders, owing largely to the generosity of Dr. J. B. Smith. 
It is proper to state that the last figures, now discussed, are based 
on an actual count, conducted by my assistant and myself. 

The arranged collection is housed in i,r 13 drawers ; the un- 
placed material and duplicates are in miscellaneous boxes. 

Excluding the duplicates and unworked material, which can- 
not be satisfactorily discussed, and excluding also the Schaus col- 
lection, which is intact, the butterflies comprise, in round num- 
bers, 15,600 specimens of 2,400 species, with 290 inflated larvae* 
There are but 29 types in this group. The North American fauna 
is well represented, especially in the larger species. The col- 
lection is poorest in the Lycaenidse and Hesperid^. The Schaus 
collection, when added, will nearly double the total number of 
specimens. The Sphingidae comprise 1,300 specimens of 250 
species, 100 larvj®, but no types whatever. The Saturnians, 8S0 
specimens of r68 species, with 320 larvae and one type. The 
Arctians and allied families have 4,750 specimens, S60 species, 
460 larvae and 48 types. The Noctuidse, 16,800 specimens of 
2,370 species, with 550 larvae and 509 types. The North Amer- 
ican Noctuids in the National Museum are probably the best col- 
lection in existence in this field. One-half of the types belonging 
in the regular collection are in the Noctuidse. The Lasiocam- 
pidae, Liparidae and allied small families have 3,400 specimens of 
500 species, 690 larvae and 17 types, being especially rich in 
inflated larvae. The Geometridae have 8,700 specimens, 1,200 
species, 450 larvae and 103 types. The North American species 
are well represented on the whole, though a considerable number 
are missing. The Sesiidae, Limacodid^e and other allied small 
grou|)s »have 2,580 specimens, 470 species, 170 larv^ and 39 
types. The Pyralidae and Pterophoridae have 9,300 specimens 
of 1.37^ species, no larvae and 47 typ^s, A great many Noi'th 
American species are lacking in this group and the following, 
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probably 50%. The Tortricidse have 4,900 specimens, 724 
species, 77 larvae and 33 types. The Tineidae (senslat. ) have 
12,150 specimens of r,Soo species, 56 larvae, and 179 types. 
They are pretty well represented in some groups, though the 
series of specimens are too short. In larvae they are very defi- 
cient, though fairly rich in types. Except in the European fauna, 
there are practically no exotic Tineids in the collection. Follow- 
ing is the census of the collection in tabular form : 


Census of the Lepidoptera hi the National Museum^ December^ igor. 



Speci- 
mens. i 

Species. 

Types. 

Larvae. 

Butterflies 

j 

IS. 606 

2,40$ 

29 

290 

Sphtngidse 

r,2i4 

251 

0 

109 

Saturn i idle 

S83 

168 

1 

170 

Arctiidai. etc 

4. 7 S 6 

86^ 

4S 

402 

Noctuidse 

i 16, 807 

2,367 

509 

545 

Lasiocamipdai, etc 

3^390 ’ 

505 

17 

687 

Geoinetridai 

8,727 

‘ 1.233 

103 

449 

Sesiidic, etc 

2, 582 

471 

29 

172 

Pvralidae. etc 

9, 2 1 6 

1,366 ; 

47 

III 

Tor trie id ae .. 

4, 940 

724 ^ 

33 

77 

Tnieidoe 

13, 146 

1,797 

179 

56 

Hofmann moths in boxes 

1,132 








Total regular collection 

1 81,398 

12, 153 

995 

3,o6S 

Schaus collection 

10, 000 


220 


Ot^^er unplaced material 

8, 134 


31 

421 

X^uplicates 

18, 560 



208 


— — 

I 18, 092 

12, IS 3 

1,246 

3,697 

Add larvae as above 

3. 697 




Total specimens 

121,789 





At the conclusion of the address, it was discussed by several 
members present. 

Mr. Ashmead emphasized the necessity of having a custodian 
in charge of each order of insects. He paid a tribute to the faith- 
ful and zealous work of Mr. Linell in caring for the collections, 
and mentioned some of the difficulties and drawbacks under which 
he labored. Much of the time he worked entirely unassisted, and 
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it was thus obviously impossible for him to properly care for so 
large a c<>llection, covering different orders. Mr. Ashmead also 
made a" statement of the condition of the collection in other orders 
than Lepidoptera, mentioning in particular the Coleoptera and 
Hymenoptera, and referring to the enormous number of types in 
the latter — greatly in excess of those in the Lepidoptera. 

— The concluding paper was by Mr. C. B. Simpson, and was 
entitled : 

THE ALIMENTARY CANAL OF CERTAIN LEPIDOPTEROUS 

I.AKVJE, 

By C. B. Simpson. 
i^Autkor^s Abstract.') 

The forms used were the lai’vsB of Carpocapsa pomonella^ 
Clzsiocampa americana^ and Pieris rapes. The alimentary 
canal is divided both anatomically and embryologically into three 
regions : the fore-intestine, the mid-intestine, and the hind-intes- 
tine. The embryology and general anatomy of these different 
parts were given, illustrated by sketches. 

The fore-intestine extends from the mouth to the mid-intestine, 
and is composed of the following parts; the mouth cavity, the 
phaiynx, (esophagus, and the oesophageal valve. 

Descriptions of these different parts were presented and special 
attention was given to the embryology and structure of the oeso- 
phageal valve which was illustrated by sections. The walls of 
the fore-intestine consist of an external layer of circular muscles, 
an internal longitudinal layer, a basement membrane, and a layer 
of epithelial cells, forming a syncitium, the inner portion of which 
was strongly chitinized, thus forming a chitinous intima. 

The mid-intestine is about half of the length of the canal in full 
grown larvae and is the true absorbing organ. The histological 
elements are ; an external layer of longitudinal muscles ; an inter- 
nal circular layer, a basement membrane, a single layer of epithe- 
lial cells, and the peritropic membrane. The cells of the epithe- 
lial layer are of two kinds, the ordinary epithelial cells and the 
mucous cells. The structure of these cells was given and sections 
shown. The peritropic membrane, that membrane immediately 
enclosing ^the food, is believed by the author to be the coagulated 
secretion of the mucous cells. 

The hind-intestine has essentially the same structure as the fore- 
intestine, except that the muscular and chitinous layers are much 
stronger, especially the circular. The accessory organs present 
are the Malpighian tubules and the rectal glands. 

The functions of these parts were given with special attention 
to digestion. 
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Discussion was participated in and questions asked by Messrs. 
Benton and Gill. 


February 13, 1902. 

The 1 66th regular meeting of the Entomological Society of 
Washington was held at the residence of Mr. J. Kotinsky, 521 
Fourth street, N.W.-, the society being there entertained by the 
bachelor members. President Dyar occupied the chair, and 
Messrs. Quaintance, Caudell, Morris, Heidemann, Ashmead, 
Cook, Vaughan, Howard, Hunter, Simpson, Gill, Stiles, Barber, 
Currie, Kotinsky, and Patten were also present. 

Under the head of Short Notes and Exhibition of Specimens, Mr. 
Heidemann showed specimens of the ten species of the Fulgorid 
genus Scolops contained in his collection. In a paper by Prof. 
Uhler, published by the Maryland Academy of Sciences, nine 
species were recognized. Three more species, however, have 
recently been described by Mr. E. D. Ball, i*aising the total 
number of described North American Scolops to twelve. 

— Mr. Ashmead stated that he had recently received from Dr. 
P. Magretti specimens of the genus Paracyphonyx. This genus, 
erected by Dr. Magretti, was subsequently suppressed by Kohl 
and made a synonym of Pompilus^ Fabricius. An examination 
of the specimens sent, however, has convinced Mr. Ashmead 
that the genus is good and distinct, though closely related to 
Pompilus. * 

— Prof- Cook exhibited some interesting My riapoda from Cali- 
fornia, contained in a collection sent him by Mr. Carl F. Baker. 
One of these represents a new species of Striaria and is the 
second Californian species of this genus known. Another, a 
specimen belonging to the superfamily Chordeumoidea, is sug- 
gestive of the Sumatran Heterochordeuma of Pocock. 

— Mr. Caudell exhibited drawings, based upon specimens 
recently received from California, of the male and fismale of 
Timema calif ornica Scudder. This insect has been classified 
with the subfamily Anisomorphinse in the Pbasmidae. It is, 
however, the only known member of the Orthoptera having 
three distinct joints to the tarsi. All ten abdominal segments are 
distinct, instead of only nine, and the legs are attached ventrally 
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instead of lateially, Mr. Caudell considered it very closely 
related to the Forficulidie, the males having forcipated and 
toothed anal appendages and there being other points possessed 
in common with the earwigs. It looks very much like a wing- 
less Embiid {H7}2bia tthrichi Saussiire) from Trinidad.^ The 
systematic position of this insect was further discussed by Messrs. 
Cook, Howard, and Hunter. 

— Dr. Stiles, referring to a disease which has of late proven 
so fatal to horses in the Philippine Islands, said that it is known 
as Surra and is closely allied to the tsetse-fly disease of vSouth 
Africa; it seems to be spread by flies of the genus 1 ahanus. 
The disease originated in India where Tahaniis tropicus was the 
supposed transmitter. Unlike the malarial parasite, which goes 
through a double life-cycle, a sexual in the mosquito and a non- 
sexual in man. Trypanosoma^ the parasite of Surra, has only a 
non-sexual generation so far as is known. This being the case, 
the disease may probably be carried by any biting or piercing 
insect. 

Dr. Howard said, in discu.ssing Dr. Stiles’ note, that the con- 
ditions governing the spread of this disease pointed as well to 
some biting Muscid allied to the tsetse-fly as to one of the 
Tabanids, since both are dependent for successful breeding on 
moisture conditions. The biting Muscids breed most success- 
fully in moist manure and the Tabanids in damp soli muck, 
while the Surra is well known to be most prevalent in damp 
localities and during damp seasons. He agreed with Dr, Stiles 
that the disease is probably carried by either of these types of 
biting flies. . 

— Mr. Morris read extracts from a letter from Mr. Pollard, 
written from Baracoa, Cuba, where the latter, in company with 
Dr. Edward Palmer and Mr. William Palmer, was making a 
collection of plants and zoological specimens. 

The first paper was by Mr. Caudell and was entitled i 

SOME INSECTS FROM THESUMMIT OF PIKERS PEAK, FOUND 

ON SNOW. 

By A- N. Caubell. 

No tourist visiting the Rocky Mountain region for the first time 
thinks of leaving without ascending Pike’s Peak, that most acces- 
sible of the high mountains. Dujdng our season’s collecting in 

* Figured in Mittheil. d, Schweiz, entom. Gesellsch., IX, fig. 2, 1896. 
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Colorado last year, Dr. Dyar and I followed the general custom 
and made the ascent. We arrived at the summit of the peak 
about 4 P. M., and took a walk to see what we could find in the 
way of insects. A sharp wind was blowing and it was so cold 
that we feared but little would be found. The summit is one 
great mass of irregularly shaped blocks of granite No vegetation 
was seen except a little grass and a few small, brightly colored 
flowers, which had found root in a level spot some way down the 
side of the mountain. Here we found a number of small beetles, 
Phyllotreta pusilla Horn, and we thought this was to constitute 
the whole of our catch. But fortunately such was not to be the 
case, for a couple of small snow fields yielded results appreciated 
only after our return to Washington, when, upon getting their 
identification completed, I find there are no less than 7 S different 
species. Though we collected many more species lower down 
the mountain, and ones of more value, it is only these specimens 
found on snow that I wish to discuss. 

There were two of the snow fields, one very small, hardly more 
than a couple of rods across, and one larger one, something over 
an acre in area. They lay a hundred yards or so below the Sum- 
nait House on the south side of the mountain, and were crusted 
over sufficiently to bear up the weight of a man. The insects 
were found scattered over the siu'face and their bodies were par- 
tially sunken into the snow. In nearly all cases they were either 
dead or so benumbed with cold as to be almost motionless. But 
one exception occurred, that of the little Chrysomelid beetles men- 
tioned above, which were found in great numbers clustered about 
the bodies of larger insects. They were perfectly active, a num- 
ber taking flight when disturbed. 

With few exceptions all the insects are inhabitants of the boreal 
region of the foot hills and not true alpine forms. They were 
doubtless cazTied to this high altitude by ascending cun-ents of air 
and, once up, the foolish, inexperienced creatures were attracted 
to tlie smooth, glistening snow fields, there to perish. 

Not more than half an hour was consumed in gathering the 
specimens, and at the time I estimated the number of species rep- 
resented to be not more than twenty. Had I known there were 
nearly four times that number I would have made further efforts 
at collecting and additional species would probably have resulted. 

For the identifications I am indebted to Mr. Coquillett in the 
Dip’tera, and Mr. Ashmead in the Hymenoptera, except the For- 
micidse which were determined by Mr. Pergande. Mr. Schwarz 
named the Coleoptera and Mr. Herbert Barber furnished me with 
their distribution. Mr. Banks named the single species of Neurop- 
tera, and the Orthoptera I identified myself. The lists of Lepi- 
doptera and Hymenoptera, containing original matter, are 
signed by their respective authors. 
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All the larger orders are represented, the Hemiptera leading in 
point of numbers with 23 species. 


Diptera. 

Of the Diptera there are fifteen species, the family Syrphidae 
being the best represented, there being four species. None of the 
Diptera are alpine. They are as follows : 

Gnopkomyia tristissima Osten-Sacken. 

One specimen. Ranges from New York to Georgia and west- 
ward to Colorado. 

Anthrax catulina Coquillett. 

Four specimens. Occurs in Washington and northern Cali- 
fornia. 

JBrax juhatus Williston. 

A single specimen. This species was described from New 
Mexico. 

Microdon xanthopilus Townsend, 

One specimen. Described from California. 

Syrphus arena tus Fallen. 

One specimen. Occurs from Nova Scotia to New England, 
westward to Alaska and California ; also in Europe, 

Sfkcerophoria sulphur ipes Thomson. 

One specimen. Described from California. 

Ckrysochlamys creesus Osten-Sacken. 

A single specimen. Reported from Utah "and New Mexico, 
westward to Washington and California. 

JBxorista vulg'aris Fallen. 

One specimen. Occurs in New Hampshire, Idaho, and Wash- 
ingtpn ; also in Europe. 

CalUphorpt. erythrocephala Meigen. 

viridescens Desvoidy. 

One example of each. Both species occur over nearly the 
whole of the United States, and the first also occurs in Europe. 

There also occurred on the snow the following Diptera, all in 
too poor condition to admit of more than a generic determination, 

Tahanus sp. Phaonia sp. Limnophora sp. 

Sarcopkagaz^. Anthomyia sp. 

All these species were represented by single specimens except 
the last, of which there occurred eight examples. 
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Hymenoptera. 

Agapostemon splendius Lepeletier. 

One female specimen. 

Halictus sp. 

One specimen. 

Copidosoma sp. 

One specimen. 

Amhlyteles sutural is Say. 

Three female specimens. 

Cryptus persimilis Cresson. 

One female specimen. 

Anomalon sp. * 

Otie female specimen. 

Ti-yphonid sp. 

One specimen. 

Banchus abdominalis Cresson. 

Two specimens. 

Cremnops (Agat/iis) vulgaris Ci'esson. 

Nine specimens. 

The collection contains eleven specimens of Forraicidae, con- 
stituting two species (one Camponotus and one JFormical) Both 
males and females occur, but no workers ; therefore the species 
could not be determined. 

Lepidoptera. 

By Harrison G, Dyar. 

Cinucha venosa Walker. 

One example. The species flies in Mexico, Texas and Col- 
orado, and has been taken in the canyons of the Rocky Mountains. 
It is not uncommon, yet was not taken by us on this trip, except 
this example on the snow. 

Gnoph(^la latipennis Boisduval. 

One example. The species was flying at the Half-Way House 
and had been abundant there a week previously. It was seen 
also in several of the canyons. 

Carneades perexcellens Grote. 

One example in poor condition, rendering the identification 
uncertain. The moth is a common Noctuid of the foot-hills. 
Clisiocampa fragilis Stretch. 

Fifty ^examples. The species was occuring in countless num- 
bers above the Half-Way House, where acres of aspen trees had 
been defoliated by the larvae. The moths were flying in swarms 
all day about the leafless trees, which were loaded with their 
cocoons like fruit.’ 
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Caccecia semiferana Walker. 

Three specimens. These were the true semiferana ^ the oak- 
feeding* species, doubtless from the oaks in the canyons near Man- 
itou. The box-elder species, which has been confused with 
this, has the §ame markings, but is much paler, often nearly 
uniformly creamy white with marks obsolete. It may be called 
C. negundana. There are likewise two forms under the name 
C. argyrosfila Walk. The bright reddish or ochraceous one 
may be called C. vividaiia, I will refer to these more fully in 
treating of the larvae collected in Colorado. 

Thei*e also occurred three specimens of a Pyralid, all in such 
poor condition as to preclude the possibility of even a generic 
determination. 

The species normally living above timber line and which were 
flying in fair numbers at the time, such as Colias meadii^ 
Argy^inis helena^ Chionobas semidaa^ two species of Anarta 
and several Tortricids and Tineids, were not taken on the snow. 

COLEOPTERA. 

The Coleoptera come next to the Hemiptera in point of num- 
bers, there being twenty species. 

Amara {^Llrus) brunneipennis Dejean. 

Six adults and one larva. This is a true Alpine species. It is 
found in Labrador and has been taken in Colorado, on Mt. Lin- 
coln, at an altitude of from ii,ooo to 13,000 feet It also occurs 
in New Hampshire, 

Selenaphorus pedicular is Dejean. 

One specimen. Widely distributed east of the Rockv Moun- 
tains, 

sup ha inmqualis Fabricius. 

A single specimen. The National Museum contains specimens 
from various localities from Texas eastward, 

Hippodamia convergens Guerin. 

Half a dozen specimens. Distributed all over the United 
States. 

Hartnonia picta Randall. 

One specimen. Occurs all over the United States. 

Nitidula ziczac S^y. 

One specimen. The whole of the United States. 

Podabrus lateralis LeConte. 

Two specimens. Occurs in Colorado, Arizona and Utah. 
(lollops bipunctatus Say. 

One specimen. There are specimens in the collection of the 
National Museum from Colorado, ICansas, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona and Idaho. 
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Tetr opium cinitamopternm Kirby. 

One specimen. Northern and Western States, Indiana, Alaska. 
Acmceops ah' a LeConte. 

A single specimen of this seemingly rare species was in the 
collection. The specimens in the National collection are from 
Washington and Montana. 

Monohammus scntellatus Say. 

Widely distributed over the United States. 

Acanthoclmis ohliquus LeConte. 

Three specimens. Western States. 

Pogonocherus mixtus Haldeman. 

United States east of the Rocky Mountains, Idaho. 
Orsodachna at?' a Ahrens. 

Two specimens, British Columbia and the whole of the United 
States. 

Diahrotica tricincta Say. 

A single specimen. Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico. 
TrirJiabda canadensis Kirby. 

Three specimens. British Columbia and the whole of the 
United States. 

Phylhtreta pus ilia Horn. 

Numerous examples. Very common in the southwestern 
States. 

Epicauta sericans LeConte. 

Occurs all over the United States. 

Caniharis nuttalU Say. 

One specimen. The specimens in the National collection are 
from Montana, Minnesota, Colorado, Wyoming, and Idaho. 
Cleonus quadrilineatus Chevrolat. 

One specimen. United States west of the Mississippi. 

Orthoptera, 

There were but two species of Orthoptera taken. Aielanoplus 
ailanis and Mestohregma Jtiowa, The highest altitude at which 
AL atlanis is recorded as having been taken is 9,500 feet in Utah, 
where Prof. Scudder took it over twenty-five years ago. It occurs 
above timber in the mountains of New Hampshire (6000 feet). 
M, spretus is the species that has been reported as common in high 
altitudes in Colorado, and has been taken by Prof. Scudder on 
Pike’s Peak. But I saw no specimens of this species anywhere 
in Colorado, and Prof, Gillette, the Entomologist of the Colorado 
Experiment Station, says that it has not been taken in the State 
for over seventeen years. Mr. W. D. Hunter tells me, however, 
that he took a few specimens in 1897 at Julesburg. 
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Mestohreg'ma kiowa abounds throughout Colorado, and Prof. 
Scudder took it at Manitou, but it has never before been recorded 
from high altitudes. I took one adult female and two young 
nymphs, which, I think, belong to this species. 

Hemiptera. 

Bj O. Heidkmann. 

In this small but interesting collection are represented five 
families, 2. Pentatomidae, six species; Coreidse, four species; 
Lygseidse, eight species ; one species of Capsidse and one of Aradi- 
dae, besides two species of Homoptera. 

Podisus cynicus Say. 

Twelve adults and one larva ; males and females. Six of these 
specimens evidently belong to another species, probably P, hracte>' 
aius Fitch. This species is considered by some American authors 
as synonymous with P. cynicus Say. But the writer has lately 
had occasion to examine Fitch's type specimen, a female (U. S. 
Nat, Mus.), and to compare the same with specimens of P. cyn- 
icus^ and there seems to him no doubt that P. bracteatus 
will have to stand as a separate species. The female genitalia are 
decidedly distinct in these two forms ; there are also differences 
in the shape of the body, which in P. bracteatus is comparatively 
broader and shorter. However, more material from other local- 
ities will have to be examined, and especially the male charac- 
ters, before a definite conclusion can be reached. 

Murgantla histrionica Hahn. 

One example, showing the general pattern and colors. This 
bug originally came from the subtropical region, but has invaded 
the Southern and nearly all the middle States of North America. 
In some localities it is propagating in great numbers on the leaves 
of cabbage plants. 

Peribalus limbolarius Stal. 

One specimen ; common ; found in the northwestern and 
Atlantic States. 

Pentatoma {Lioderma) sayi Stal. 

Five specimens ; three males and two females. It occurs in the 
western United States and fs quite abundant in some localities. 
Pentatoma {^Lioderma) uhleri Stal. 

A single specimen. This seems to be a strictly western form. 
From the other species it can be easily differentiated by the more 
rounded body, and by the white or yellowish-white margins of 
the thorax and base of elytra. It is recorded also from Mexico. 
Thyanta cusiator Fabricius var. 

vSeven specimens ; three males and four females of the pale 
green variety, without the usual red band across the thorax, or 
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red markings on the sides. This species is very variable and 
is common throughout the United States and in Canada. 

Thy ant a rugulosa Say. 

Five specimens, all females. A western species ; the specimens 
vary sometimes in the length of the third and second antennal 
joints. 

Alydus conspersus Montandon. 

One specimen, a female. Inhabits the western and northern 
States, and can be distinguished from other species of the genus 
by the round, dark spots scattered over the thorax, elytra and 
membrane. 

Alydus pluto Uhler. 

One specimen, a female; often confounded with the black 
forms of Alydus eurinus Say, but it is deep black throughout, 
more robust and very hairy, A more northwestern species, also 
found in Canada. 

Stachyocnemus apicalis Dallas. 

One specimen. This species, although considered rare, has a 
wide geographical distribution. It was originally described from 
Florida, has also been found in the northwestern States, and has 
lately been taken by the writer in the District of Columbia. 
Dorachosa illuminatus Distant. 

One example of the variety D. umhrost^s Dist., with the legs 
entirely black. This species has often been confused with a 
European species, Microia?na carbonarla Rossi, but Dorachosa 
is smaller and the thorax differently shaped. It was originally 
described from Mexico. The species is widely distributed. It 
occurs also in the eastern States, and has been taken in the District 
of Columbia underneath stones. 

Harmostes rejlexulus Stal. 

One specimen, a male, of the pale variety that occurs mostly 
in the western States. 

Mmblethis arenarius Linnseus. 

Three specimens, A European species, probably introduced ; 
found all over the United States and in Canada. 

Trapezonotus (^Sphraglsticus') nehulosus Fieber. 

Three specimens. It is also a European species, quite com- 
mon and widely distributed. 

Nysius calif ornicus Stal. 

’One example. Not uncommon. It has also been occasionally 
found in the eastern States. 

Nysius angustatus Uhler. 

Numerous specimens. This is a very common bug, and has 
been found in nearly all the States and in Canada. 
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Ischnorkynchtis didy?nus Zetterstedt. 

Three specimens. A common European insect ; it has become 
quite common here also, and is found all over the United States 
and in Canada. 

Lygc^us turcicus Fabricius. 

A fine set of specimens of the variety Z. recUvatus Say, that 
shows the white markings on the membrane very distinctly. The 
species is very abundant- 
Melcttiocoryphus fascetns Say. 

Four specimens. The species is described by Say from Florida. 
It is subject to great variation in the fed markings on the thorax 
and abdomen. The bug inhabits the southern States and the 
West, and seems to be very common in some localities. Speci- 
mens of this species have prevfously been found on the snow fields 
of Pikers Peak. 

Lygus sp. 

One example of a Lygus. It is too much distorted for specific 
determination. 

Aradus sp. 

A single specimen, a male. Probably a new species, but hav- 
ing only one specimen, and not knowing the other sex, it is not 
advisable to describe it. 

Idiocerus lachrymalis Fitch. 

Tkamnoiettix sp. 

Neuroptera. 

Ltmnephilus concolor Banks. 

Three specimens, the only species of Neuroptera represented 
in the collection. The species has never before been ' reported 
from Colorado, though it probably occurs quite widely distributed 
through the northwestern States. It was described from the 
State of Washington. These specimens taken on snow were in 
Very poor condition and very much resembled the rubbed speci- 
mens of unidentified Pyralids mentioned under the head of Lepi- 
doptera. 


In discussing the paper, Dr. Dyar referred to the extreme 
abundance of Clisiocampa fragUis on Pike’s Peak almost up to 
the timber line. Mr. Cook remarked that the Myriapoda were 
especially good material for the study of geographical distribution, 
as their manner of life restricted their range very effectively. 
With the exception of a few large centipedes, one almost cosmo- 
politan species being mentioned in particular, hardly any myria- 
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pods have been introduced from one country into another. Dr. 
Stiles asked whether any physiological observations had ever been 
made as to the effect of high altitudes upon insects. Dr. Dyar 
replied that Dr. Scudder had reported that certain species found 
in high altitudes seemed to lose vigor when brought down to a 
lower elevation. This was the only observation of the kind which 
he recalled. 

— Then followed the paper by Mr. Simpson, entitled : 

NOTES ON THE LIFE HISTORY OF THE CODLING MOTH. 

By C. B. Simpson. 

(Author’s Abstract.) 

In the Pacific Northwest there has been much diversity of opinion 
in regard to the number of the broods of Carpocapsa pomonella 
Linn. During the past few years three broods was the commonly 
accepted number. In attempting to solve this question of the 
number of broods, Mr. Simpson found great difficulty in de- 
termining the limits of a brood on account of the great over- 
lapping. Upon examining records of larvse killed under bands, 
it was noted that at certain times there was a. greater number 
of larvae under bands than at other times. Numerous circu- 
lar letters were sent to the Idaho fruit-growers in 1901, asking 
them to keep band records. These records were tabulated and 
curves drawn on cross-section paper Mr. Simpson exhibited a 
number of these curves. It was noted that on all curves there 
were two distinct maximums of larvae going under bands. From 
tliese facts lie concludes that there are only two full broods in 
Southern Idaho. A possibility of a thiid brood was mentioned. 
Observations in orchaitls were deceiving. Prof. Gillette had con- 
cluded that there were only two broods in Colorado. In Idaho 
the Codling moth was but little injurious in the transition life zone. 

Mr. Simpson exhibited many photographs taken by himself of 
the insect in its different stages, its work upon fruit, methods of 
controK and Idaho orchards. 


In discussion. Dr. Howard said that he had heard Prof. Gil- 
lette’s paper on this pest read before the meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Economic Entomologists at Denver last summer. Prof. 
Gillette then made the sweeping assertion that two broods was 
the rule for this insect over the whole United States. Hi.s con- 
clusions, however, were drawn almost entirely from observing 
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the life history in breeding cages. Dr. Howard thought that Mr. 
Simpson’s method of observation and record was most surely cal- 
culated to furnish the data for correct conclusions. 

— The final paper of the evening was by Prof. Cook, and enti- 
tled : 

THE EARWIG’S FORCEPS AND THE PHYLOGENY OF 
INSECTS. 

By O. F. Cook. 

The earwigs are a group of tropical insects with very few rep- 
resentatives in temperate regions. But in spite of their retiring 
habits they have received a considerable amount of popular atten- 
tion, because of the fear inspired by the rather tormidable pair of 
forceps carried at the end of the body. Entomologists know, 
however, that the creatines are quite harmless, and that their 
forceps are not only free from any poison glands, but are not suf- 
ficiently strong to make a wound or puncture. In fact, no ade- 
quate explanation of the function of the forceps seems to exist, as 
evidenced by the following summary of the scientific knowledge 
of the subject by Dr. Sharp, the eminent entomologist of the 
British Museum. 

“ The pair of forceps with which the body is armed at its ex 
tremity forms another character almost peculiar to the earwigs, 
but which exists in the genus Japyx of the Thysanui’a. These 
forceps vary much in the different genera of the family ; they 
sometimes attain a larga size and assume very extraordinary and 
distorted shapes. They are occasionally used by the insects as a 
means of completing the process of packing up the wings, but 
in many species it is not probable that they can be used for this 
purpose, because their great size and peculiarly distorted forms 
render them unsuitable for assisting in# a delicate process of 
arrangement ; they are, too, always present in the wingless forms 
of the family. Their importance to the creature is at present quite 
obscure; we can only compare them with the horns of 1am- 
ellicorn Coleoptera, wliich have hitherto proved inexplicable, as 
far as utility is concerned. No doubt the calipers of the earwigs 
give them an imposing appearance, and it may be of some little 
advantage on this account; they aie not known to be used as 
offensive instruments for fighting, but they are occasionally 
brought into play for purposes of defence, the creatures using them 
for the infliction of nips, which, however, are by no means of a 
formidable character.*’* 

For at least one member of this group this deficiency of knowl- 
edge can be supplied by the fact that an earwig supposed to be 

’^'The Cambridge Natural History, V, p. 208, 1895. 
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Labia minor Scudder, common in the vicinity of Washington, 
uses its forceps to spread its wings, and is apparently unable to 
resort to flight without the assistance of its caudal armature. 

It is well known to entomologists that the hind wings of the 
earwig differ from those of all other insects, except those of the 
Staphylinid beetles, in being folded transversely to fit under the 
short anterior vsjings, which serve merely as protective covers. 
The method of folding is, however, entirely different in the two 
groups, and the suggestion of the above quotation that the ear- 
wiguses the forceps to fold the wings seem to be quite erroneous. 
It was probably borrowed b}^ analogy from the beetles, where 
the flexible abdomen is used, as it were, to tuck the wings under 
their covers. The wings of the Staphylinidse are still expanded 
when the insect alights, and are sometimes allowed to remain so 
when neglected through fright or annoyance. 

With the earwig, on the contrary, the closing of the wings is 
instantaneous and apparently quite automatic ; when the insect 
alights its wings are completely folded, and it luns away without 
the necessity of any of the preliminary contoitions of the Staphy- 
linidse. Moreover, unlike the beetle, the earwig does not open 
its wings readily or when running. The operation is obviously 
a special eflbrt whicli requires it to stand still and exert its undi- 
vided attention for a very appreciable interval. The wing covers 
and wings are soon raised frorp the body, but the wings do not 
unfold until, by repeated quick upward movements of the re- 
curved abdomen and forceps they are, as it were, combed out and 
spread for flight. Occasionally an earwig seems to lose the power 
of keeping the wings open, and repeatedly falls down after short 
flights of an inch or two, though apparently making efforts at 
longer journeys. Instead of direct flights, they often rise and con- 
tinue to gyrate in a spiral about two inches in diameter. 

It is, of course, possible that this observation would not apply 
to all the winged earwigs, and, to judge from the past, much time 
will bjB needed for its verification in the different families and 
genera of the group. That the present use of the forceps remained 
so long unnoticed is probably to be explained by the fact that the 
earwigs, like the termites, are nocturnal or twilight insects, and 
when disturbed in the daytime never attempt to use their wings, 
but run for shelter and concealment in the dark. The insects 
which were seen to fly had been attracted to a light in the even- 
ing, and there also flight seemed to be undertaken only when the 
creatures felt themselves at leisure. When annoyed or frightened 
they attempted only to run away the faster. Several genera of 
earwigs, including Apachya^ collected under similar circum 
stances in Liberia, were also seen to alight with their wings 
already folded, and to bend their abdomens while resuming flight, 
though the nature and object of the movements were not then ap- 
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preciated or noted in detail. The complexity ot the wingfold is 
such, however, that the need of an accessory organ like the for- 
ceps appears no means improbable, and in the absence of any 
other suggestion of general pertinence, it seems not unwarranted 
to proceed on the assumption that the primary use of the forceps 
of the earwig is the unfolding of the wings. 

It is, of course, to be expected that such organs as the forceps 
would be utilized in other ways, though the failure of entomolo- 
gists to discover such secondary functions may be taken as an 
indication that no very extensive adaptation has taken place. 
The most that can be said at present is that both in the earwig 
and in Japyx the long, slender hairs with which the forceps are 
sparingly clothed are an indication that the tactile sensibility resid- 
ing in the stylets of many insects is at least partially retained. In 
some genera the forceps have become enlarged and thickened to 
an extent strongly suggestive of a defensive use, and it is of further 
interest to note that such forms are often wingless, and that the 
broadening and thickening of the abdomen tends to diminish the 
flexibility which is retained b} the more slender foim and laxer 
skele'tal structure of the winged genera. The unusually broad 
abdomen of the winged African genus Apachya is an exception 
to this rule, but here flexibility is provided tor by the extreme 
thinness of this part of the body, while the forceps are so peculiar 
as to suggest the existence of some unique adaptation. There 
also exist winged species with robust bodies and strong forceps, 
but, like many beetles, these may make no use of their wings. 
Indeed, it is easy to undei'sStand the evident tendency toward the 
abandonment of so specialized and difficult, and at the same time 
so relatively unnecessary an activity as flying seems to be among 
the earwigs. With the earwigs, as with the termites, the wings 
probably serve the single important purpose of cross-fertilization, 
interbreeding, or panmixia, which conduces at once to organic 
vigor and to evolutionary progress. But owing to their more 
active habits and their freedom from social organization and caste 
specialization, the power of flight is of much less vital importance 
to the earwigs than to the termite.s, and although the latter use 
their wings for but a single flight all sexual individuals are winged, 
while many genera of earwigs long since abandoned flight alto- 
gether. 

The existence of so many wingless earwigs is not, however, an 
argument against the use of the forceps with the wings, nor against 
the adequacy of such an explanation of the evolutionary origin 
and universal presence of the forceps in this group of insects. 
Such an objection could be maintained only on the theory that 
the ancestral earwig was wingless, and that wings have been in- 
dependently developed by different genera of earwigs, a position 
which nobody is likely to maintain. It is appreciated, however, 
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that the failure of any of the wingless earwigs to lose the forceps 
is not in accoul with commonly accepted evolutionary theories. 
Instead of dropping the forceps with the wings, the caudal ap- 
pendages have, in some cases, apparently increased in size, and 
have certainly continued to differentiate in form, attaining, for 
example, a marked asymmetry in the wingless genus Anisolahis^ 
a condition which could not possibly have a functional signih- 
cance in connection with the wings, and in all probability has 
none in any other relation. The continued presence of the for- 
ceps in the wingless earwigs is, moreover, paralleled as an evolu- 
tionary phenomenon by the equally useless multiplicity of form 
which appears in the forceps of the winged genera. The func- 
tion here ascribed to the organs in question renders it highly im- 
probable that there is the slightest use in the differences of form, 
size, and armature of the forceps, and the great variability of 
these characters also forbids the supposition that any definitely 
specialized uses remain unknown. Both sexes of Labia minor 
use their forceps in the same manner, though the form of the ap- 
paratus is very different, and it is nearly twice as long in the male 
as in the female- ' This is probably one of the endlessly numerous 
secondary sexual differences having no direct use, but perhaps 
serving an important purpose in contributing to the diversity 
which many organisms maintain inside specific lines. The gen- 
eral maintenance of a direct proportion between the length of 
the abdomen and the length of the forceps* supports the view 
that natural selection has tended merely to keep the forceps long 
enough to reach back to the wings. 

The field of biology abounds, however, in similar phenomena 
which appear to be anomalous and mysterious when viewed from 
exclusively selectional or static theories of evolution, but which it 
seems preferable to interpret as examples of a general law of bio- 
logical change for its own sake, as it were, and independent of 
natural selection.f 

As accessories of the organs of flight the forceps are, of course, 
to be looked upon as an adaptation, but from what? Presumably 
from the jointed stylets to be found in so many groups, but more 
particularly from such as those of the peculiar insect described 
by Westwood, under the name Dy^critina^X subsequently re- 
ported to be the larva of an earwig. Dyscritina, which the 
writer has observed and collected in Liberia, may be said to com- 

* In a few cases where slender species have short forceps, the abdomen 
seems to be unusually fleitible, but in general the long forceps go with* the 
long bodies. 

t A. Kinetic Theory of Evolution, Science, N. S., XIII. No. 338, 
pp. 969-978, June 31 , 1901. 

t Trans. Ent. Hoc, London, 1881, p. 601. PI. xxii, Fjgs.l-li. 
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bine the habits of the earwigs with those of the true Thysanura. 
It lives among vegetable debris in very moist places, is extremely 
quick and agile in its movements, is very soft and delicate in tex- 
ture, and is provided with a pair of long, many-jointed stylets 
instead of the forceps of the adult earwig. Curiously enough, 
these are exactly the diflerences W'hich obtain between Japyx, the 
only other insect with forceps like the earwig, and the smaller 
and more thysanuroid analogue of Campodea also found in Liberia 
and described before this Society in 1899, nnder'the name Pro- 
jafyx.^ Recently Projapyx has been found to be not uncommon 
in Porto Rico, and seems always to occur in the same localities 
as the Porto Rican species of Japyx, that is, in all sorts of situa- 
tions from moist valleys to the tops of dry limestone hills. 

But if Projapyx is i*eally the larva of Japyx, students of the 
temperate species have failed of their full duty, or else we have 
found repeated in this orderf the strange conditions of tlie ear- 
wigs where some species have a larval stage and a metamorphosis 
which have been suppressed in the others. 

It is realized that this reasoning reverses, for the present case, 
at least, the opinion held by Lubbock and others that the larval 
stages of insects are derivative and adaptative, not ancestral 
and primitive. No reason is, however, apparent why one of 
these opinions should exclude the other, and in the present in- 
stance it seems obvious that from the standpoint of hexapod 
structure Dyscritina is much less specialized than the adult earwig, 
or than the larva of the Hymenoptera or Lepidoptera. 

If, instead of holding that the Dyscritina stage of the earwig 
is an adaptation, we interpret it as a more primitive condition, 
it will be necessary to apply the same reasoning to the orthop- 
terous groups to which the earwigs have been thought to be 
closely allied. Most of the cockroaches, like most of the earwigs, 
have no pronounced metamorphosis, but in several genera there 
is a transformation in both sexes, while in others only the males 
reach the winged condition. Metamorphosis is more accentuated 
among the cockroaches than among the remaining orders of 
Orthoptera, so that the current opinion that these insects are 
primitive because they have no metamorphoses is self-contra- 
dictory. 

Having thus emancipated ourselves from the notion that the 
cockroaches represent the primitive insedft type, it will be easier 
to appreciate at its proper value the long-obvious probability 

'^‘Proc. Ent Soc. Washington, iv. 222, 1899. 

t A separate order Dicellura was established for Japyx in 1896, for the 
reason that it seemed more remote from the true Thysanura than the 
latter are from the Orthoptera, See Brandiia, p, 49, July 30, 1896; also 
Proc. Ent. Soc. Washington, iv, 222, 1899. 
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that the ancestral distinction belongs to the so-called neuropterous 
ox'ders with aquatic larvae and complete metamorphoses. Dys- 
critina as the larva of an earwig, and Projapyx as the larva of 
Japyx, bring the orthopterous series closer to the aquatic larvae 
of the Neuroptera, with their many-jointed stylets, and thus per- 
mit us to think of the archetypal insect as a creature with meta- 
morphosis and with wings instead of beginning with a thysanuran 
ancestor and being compelled to imagine the wings as appearing 

independently at several points'* as maintained by Professor 
Smith,* 

For the correctness of this view, that the neuropterous ox’ders 
with aquatic larvae are the more primitive,! a large amount of 
evidence might be brought together, but perhaps the most con- 
spicuous advantage of this standpoint lies in the fact that it per- 
mits the suggestion of an origin and method of development for 
the insect wing, which can scarcely be accounted for by any 
rational evolutionary theory beginning with the assumption that 
the first insects were land animals. 

The wings of the birds, pterodactyls, bats, fishes, and other 
flying animals, are known to be modifications of organs used for 
locomotion in water or on land, but we have been contented to 
assume that the wings of insects were made, so to speak, from 
whole cloth, and have failed to associate them as the homological 
equivalents and derivatives of older structures used for purposes 
other than flight. 

Kinetic evolution views as normal the progressive change of 
any particular part, but would not prearrange and carry forward 
the complex and delicate adjustments of structure and function 
necessary to the perfection of such organs as wings, since, except 
for flying, wings are about as useless structures for terrestrial in- 
sects as could well be imagined, and some representatives of 
nearly all the orders have abandoned them. 

But if the discussion be transferred to the water, we have, so 
to speak, much clearer sailing. Fins too small for flying are still 
very useful to fish, and a gradual and natural increase of size of 
swimming organs to the point where they can be used for flight 
is illustrated by the analogy of the flying fishes.J 

* An Essay on the Classification of Insects, Science, N. S., v, p. 671, 
April 30, 1897. 

tThe copulatory apparatus of the Odonata, located on the second seg- 
ment of the abdomen, is paralleled only in the Diplopoda. The paired 
genital openings of the Ephemerida and the moulting of the insect in 
adult form are, if possible, even more primitive features, 

t Some of the so-called flying fish merely soar for short distances on 
their expanded wings, but others are capable of true flight, not by flapping 
their wings like birds, but by keeping them in a state of very rapid vibra 
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The lack of means of aerial existence and of locomotion on land 
has kept the fish from terrestrial conquests, but aquatic insects 
are not thus restricted, and thousands of species, including mem- 
bers of many different orders, are still able to make the ancestral 
substitution of a terrestrial for an aquatic habitat. Many also 
remain in the water as adults, and use their wings for swimming. 
Some of the May-flies descend into the water to lay their eggs, 
and in the genus Pteronarcys the adult winged insect has external 
gills. The most conspicuous suggestion for the formation of 
wings from gills is, perhaps, to be found in the larva3 of the May- 
flies, where the gills have become subdorsal and the trachea 
which, in other groups, hang in brush-like clusters, are spread 
out instead as veins of delicate, leaf-like membranes, and even ar- 
ranged in a manner strongly suggestive of the patterns of the wings 
of some adult insects of other groups. The utilization of the 
anterior pairs of such lamillar gills as swimming organs, and their 
subsequent further specialization as vvings, is thus a supposition 
requiring no abrupt or improbable change of structure or function, 
and affords a rational explanation of organs otherwise as mysteri- 
ous morphologically as the wings of angels. 

So much for the argument afforded by the winged and wingless 
earwigs, and the similarity of the jointed stylets of the earwig 
larvae to those of Projapyx and Campodea. Shortly after writing 
this sketch of phylogenetic possibilities, I received from Dr. 
Filippo Silvestri,* of Bevagna, Italy, a paper in which my 
meagre account of the anatomy of the African Projapyx is greatly 
extended by observations on a South American species. Dr. 
Silvestri not only agrees with me that Projapyx is the most prim- 
itive of insects, but he holds in addition that it proves the descent 
of the insects from the diplopods, because he finds that the jointed 
stylets are spinning organs homologous with those of Scolopen- 
drella and with those of the diplopod orders Coelochetaf and 
Monocheta. But if Projapyx is the larva of Japyx instead of a 
mature insect, Dr. Silvestri’s reasoning must be reversed, and 
we should prepare ourselves to believe that the Sym phyla, Dip- 
lopoda and Fauropoda do not represent the ancestors of the hex- 

tion through a small arc, like the insects. The distances traversed are 
too great, and the rate of spe^^d too slow and too uniform to be explained 
by the momentum with which the fish leaves the water. This conclusion 
is the result of many excellent opportunities of observation within the last 
ten years, principally in the Cape Verde region of the Atlantic, The ob- 
jection of some ichthyologists that the fiying fish is not so constructed as 
to be able to vibrate its fins in the air would also render these organs use- 
less in the water, 

♦ Boll, Mus. Zool. Anat. Comp, Univ. Torino, No. 399, Sept. 12, 1901. 

t Brandtia, p. 41, 1896. 
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apods, but are, as it were, larviform c^'shoots from the insect 
phylum. In other words, we may compare the diplopods with 
caterpillars and other larvas, and may seriously undertake the 
study necessary to determine the reality of what have been sup- 
posed to be merely superficial similarities, such as the form of 
the cephalic sclerites, the barbed hairs and the repugnatorial 
pores. Polyxenus looks enough like a caterpillar, and its large 
fossil relative PalcBocampa would have been even more strongly 
suggestive of such an affinity,'*' Moreover, a hexapod origin for 
the Diplopoda would explain the fact that the diplopod larv® are 
hatched with the six anterior legs, the remaining pairs being 
attached to rings intercalated behind the genital segment. The 
anamorphousChilopoda are hatched with seven pairs of legs, but 
the others are added by intercalation in front of the genital seg- 
ment, which thus appears near the posterior end of the body in 
the one group and near the anterior in the other. 

In this way it is possible to bridge the chasm which seemed to 
so profoundly separate the Progoneata (Diplopoda, Symphyla, 
and Pauropoda) from the Opisthogoneata (Hexapoda and Chilo- 


* The barbed hairs of the larvss of the Merocheta, and the bristles of the 
Coelocheta, Monocheta and Colobognatha support the view that the soft- 
bodied, hairy Polyxenus is the most primitive of existing diplopod types. 
It may also be said that the skeletons of the different orders of Diplopoda 
are too diverse to be rationally explained by descent from a single hard- 
bodied type. In the Merocheta the segmental rings are solid and com- 
plete, without even traces of sutures to represent pleural or ventral plates. 
In the Coelocheta, Monocheta, and Colobognatha the ventral plates 
are free ; in the Diplocheta, Zygocheta^ and Anocheta they are adnate, but 
are distinct by sutures. The pleurae are free in the Oniscomorpha and 
Limacomorpha and in the Siphonotidse ; adnate in the Polyzonidae and 
remaining Colobognatha, and in the Monocheta and Anocheta; no traces 
of pleural elements have been reported in the Diplocheta, Zygocheta, 
Coelocheta and Merocheta. Finally, in the order Anocheta, the dorsal 
part of the segmental ring is composed of three transverse bands, a con- 
dition perhaps paralleled only in the larvse of the saw-flies. From the 
entomological standpoint these differences would be thought very grave; 
indeed, they maybe said to be altogether too grave for explanation by evo- 
lutionary changes in parts already hardened. If, however, we think of them 
as independent acquisitions of firm armor by soft- skinned animals we have 
ample analogies in other groups. This interpretation does not, of course, 
decrease the actual diversity, but it enables us to credit the evidence 
of the otherwise great similarity of structure and function among the 
Diplopoda. It permits Polyxenus to be more closely associated with the 
other Diplopoda, and brings the Diplopoda, as a group, closer to the 
Symphyla and to the Hexapoda. 
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poda) . That there could be any derivative relationship between 
a group of animals with the reproductive system opening in the 
anterior part of the body (Progoneata) and others with the reverse 
arrangement (Opisthogoneata) seemed impossible, unless the 
common origin were traced back to worms with unspecialized 
reproductive segments. Should the present suggestion prove to 
have a foundation in fact, we shall have firmer ground tor believ- 
ing that the insects and the four classes commonly grouped as 
‘‘Myriapods” do in reality constitute a natural assemblage.* 

Nor do the possibilities of integration end here, since the asso- 
ciation of the Progoneata with the insects as derivatives of^ an 
originally aquatic group reopens the whole question of their affini- 
ties with the Crustacea and Arachnida, and may result in the 
rehabilitation of the Arthropoda as a natural phylum or primary 
division of the animal kingdom. 


The paper was discussed briefly by Messrs. Simpson, Gill 
and Stiles. Mr. Simpson said that Prof. Comstock had given 
serious consideration to the theory that the primitive and original 
insects were aquatic and winged, but had finally abandoned it as 
untenable. Ke had noted that the tracheal gills of certain May- 
flies are of almost the same pattern as the wing veins. This 
similarity, however, he had found to be accidental. Dr. Gill said 
he thought that there was no ground for believing that insects were 
derived from myriapods. There was a possibility, however, that 
they had sprung from an entoraostracan type, though this was 
merely an hypothesis. Insects may have existed in pala30zoic times, 
but tjiere was no evidence of it. He maintained that flying-fish 
do not have a true flight, but that their enormously enlarged pec- 
toral fins serve merely as parachutes for their sustentation in the 
air until the initial momentum of the fish leaving the water is 
exhausted. 

Prof. Cook, however, maintained that certain of the flying-fish 
really progress through the air by- a rapid vibration of the 
wings. He spoke of the resemblance of some geologic ' Crus- 
tacea to the larvae of certain species of cockroaches as of inter- 
. est and suggestive. 

^ For this the name Labrata was proposed in 1896 (Brandtia, p. 30). 
The Labrata were deemed co-ordinate with the Branchiata (Arachnida and 
Crustacea) and the Malacopoda (Peripatus). 
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March 19, 1902, 

The 167th regular meeting was held at the residence of Dr. L. 
O. Howard, 1336 Thirtieth street, N.W., President Dyar in 
the chair, and Messrs. Kotinsky, Simpson, Barber, Benton, 
Howard, Ulke, Doolittle, Morris, Currie, Ashmead and Hunter, 
active members, and Mr. H. H, Newcomb, of the Harris Ento- 
mological Club of Boston, visitor, also present. 

Mr. W. D. Hunter was elected an active member of the So- 
ciety. 

Under the head of Short Notes and Exhibition of Specimens, 
Mr. Newcomb exhibited photographic prints showing the vena- 
tion of various insect wings. These prints were made by plac- 
ing the wings (those of the Lepidoptera being first bleached) 
upon sensitized paper. He also showed the photograph of an 
hermaphrodite gypsy moth, one side showing male, and the 
other female, characters. The specimen from which this last 
photograph was taken was loaned by Mr. A. H. Kirkland. Mr. 

’ Simpson described the method, used by Prof. Comstock, of mak- 
ing tracing-drawings from enlarged photographs. 

— Mr. Kotinsky showed a copy of Newstead’s Monograph of' 
the British Coccid^, Volome i,just issued by the Ray Society, 
commenting upon the figures and on certain points in the 
classification as given in that work. He also noted that the 
Dactylopir^e ^ scale-insect Pergandiella americana Cockerell 
had recently been found infesting the underground portion of the 
Stems bf Kentucky blue-grass {Foa fraiensis). A very similar 
; species, descrioed by Signoret, had been found on grass stems? 

. , but ^ckef elFs previously been found only upon ash. 

. exhibited a drawing of the photographic appa- 
iratus used by for getting pictures of the larvse of ,Hydro- 
' psyche in the al^ showed two prints of the 

pWin He presentecj for publication the folio w- 
ipg\a%^faclof hia^tefoarks: ^ ' 

IIETS OF HYDKOPSYCHE. 

' /' ' ''By C. B.SjhVson- / 

Idhriy' limes while bbservla^g^ the nets-df this 'in^ect-ip, streams, 
wondered if they eonld’'bd;'phot;^^phed in ' 

attempts were made in, ^I'Creek, the gorge 
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of which bounds the Cornell University campus. Many failures 
were made, but each failure showed another difficulty to over- 
come. The pidncipal 
difficulties were as 
follows : roughness 
of the surface of the 
water, splashing of 
water on the lens, re- 
flection from the sky 
and lack of sufficient 
light. The best neg- 
atives, from which 
prints are here repro- 
duced, were secured 
on a dark day. With- 
out doubt much bet- 
ter results could have 
been obtained on a 
brighter day. By 

Fig, 3.— Apparatus for photographing object, in shallow, rr»n 1 finer P'1 o* o 

swiftly running water. L-uiibiULiug r ig. iiie 

apparatus used can 

be easily understood. The camera is the usual veitical camera 
with a heavy iron tripod base. Between the upstream legs is 
placed a glass bottomed box which is securely weighted down. 
About a half inch of water was placed in the box. A focussing 
cloth was held over the camera to cut out the reflection of the sky. 
The photographs (Figs. 4 and 5) show fairly well how the nets 
are built at the edge of a little irregidarity of the rock surface. 



— Dr. Dyar presented the following note for publication : 

NOTE ON ARACHNXS DILECTA BOISD. 

By Haruison G. Dyar. 

In the Catalogue Lep. Pbalsense Brit. Mus. Hampson describes 
the $ only of this species. Mr. H. H. Newcomb brought to the 
National Museum for identification a Arachnis, captured in 
Mexico, which is obviously the of A- dilecta. It differs from 
the 9 in having the disk of the hind wings white, the crimson 
ground color being confined to the costal and internal margins. 
This sexual difference is exactly as in the allied At. zuni Neum. 
from New Mexico, but in that species the ground color is yellow 
instead of crimson. 

— The first paper was by Mr. Ashmead and was. entitled 

Notes on some South American Chalcidoidea.*^ He stated that’ 
it was now fifteen years since he first undertook to work up the 
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Fifi. 4.— Nets of Hydropsyche photographed f« sfiw 



Fig. 5.— Nets of Hydropsyche phatograplwdy*eriK. 
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cpllection of South American Chalcids made by Mr. Herbert H. 
Smith. This collection has recently been purchased by the Car- 
negie Museum, and Mr. Ashmead has in preparation a classifica- 
tion of the Superfamily Chalcidoidea in which the new genera 
and species contained in the collection are to he described. He 
comjmented upon the striking resemblance that exists between 
the Central and South Americ«an forms. Dr. Howanrs conclu- 
sions, published in an article in the Wilder Century Book, tliat 
there is a definite correlation between the habits and structure of 
Chalcid flies, were supported by Mr. Ashmead’s studies. In those 
groups in which the habits are known, it has been found that the 
various species in each tribe have hosts which are also closely 
related to each other. About sixty drawings prepared for Mr. 
Ashmead’s paper were exhibited by him and he commented upon 
a number of the many striking and interesting species figured. 
One in particular, a magnificent Chalcid belonging to West- 
wood^s genus Pelecinella^ he had named howardi* It is nearly 
an inch in length. This insect belongs to the Cleonymidie, and as 
all members of this family whose habits are known are parasitic 
upon Coleoptera, it seems probable that this species will eventu- 
ally prove to have some large South American beetle as its host. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Howard. He said that, as parts 
of Brazil belong to the same faunal region as portions of Central 
America, he did not think it strange that the Chalcid forms from 
these countries are similar. He thought it doubtful that the 
Eucharidae are parasites of ants. It was possible, he believed, 
that they might prove to be parasites of some of the guest insects 
which occur in ^nts* nests, and which are often larger than the 
ants themselves. Some of the Eucharids seemeddoo large to be 
parasites of the ants. 

Mr. Ashmead stated that the grQup of gall -parasites did not 
confine its attention to the gall makers of any one order of insects 
but infested all kinds of galls. He said that in bis forthcoming 
paper he had tabulated about five hundred and seventy genera of 
Qhalcid-flies and had succeeded in placing nearly all of the 
described genera. 

— The next paper was by Mr, Newcomb, and entitled j ‘‘An 
Entomological 1?rip to Mt, Katahdin, Maine/' He gave a very 
interesting and entertaining account of a trip made by him in 
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June, 1901, in company witli three otliers, to this mountain.* 
He described tiie country, traversed on the way thither, along the 
Penobscot idver. Mt. Kntahdin is 5,150 feet in altitude and 
seven miles in length. It consists of three peaks, one to the 
north and two in the south, iletween the two latter stretches a 
table-land which had hitherto been considered inaccessible. The 
portion of the mountain leading to the table-land is called “the 
Slide.” It is i ,cxx> or i ,200 feet long and very difficult of ascent. 
This table-land, which they succeeded in reaching after an ardu- 
ous climb, has a growth of mountain hemlocks and sedge, and is 
strewn with granite boulders. A brownish or blackish-gray moss 
grows abundantly. Here a species of butterfly belonging to the 
genus Chionobas and, at the time, thought to be semtdea, but 
afterwards described by Mr. Newcomb as a distinct species, 
katahdiH^ was found. The weather was very foggy and cloudy 
most of the time, so they did not remain long upon the table-land, 
but Mr. Newcomb and another entomological member of the 
party returned to it again on the following day. Forty-nine 
specimens of the Chionobas were then secured. When resting 
upon the moss-covered ground it was well protected by its color. 
He noticed a curious habit it had of resting with its body and 
wings lying over sidewise. The wind was very strong and the 
butterflies flew close to the gi-ound, usually within two feet of it, 
to avoid being blown down from the table-land. If they were 
blown off, as sometimes happened, they would strive to get back. 

Newcomb made the trip again ort the third day. On tbe 
way up, Limmitis arthemis was observed very commonly, but 
scarcely any were seen on the return trip. • 

In the discussion of this, Dr. Dyar said he thought it remarka- 
ble that a form of Chionobas not samidea should be found on Mt. 
Katahdin, as semidea was the form occurring upon Mt. Wash- 
ington. C. iaiahdtH, though hardly a distinct species, seemed 
nevertheless to be a good local form or race. Mr. Morris said 
that botanists have made some very exceptional finds on Mt, 
Katahdin, but that all their trips made thither have been short. 

—The last paper read was the following : 

• See Mr. Newcomb's article ih Mftiemoiogieai Mtv$, October, 1901 , pp. 
8*1-331. 
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THE LOG-CABIN BUILDER. 

{LimHcpluIiis hidii^hus Walker,) 

Bv C. B. Simpson. 

During the spring of 1900, while at Ithaca, N. Y., the writer 
incidentally made some observations upon the larvie of this cad- 
dis fly. The krvte were found in abundance in a scries of still 
ponds near Fall Creek during April and part of May. They 
were found as early as April 9 in r900 and March 31 in 1901. 
At these times the larvai were from one-fourth to half grown. 
In March, 1901, the winter ice was out, but a thin sheet of ice 
was present. The upper ponds of the scries contain water 
throughout the season, while the lower ponds are dry about mid- 
summer. 

About April 20 the larva?, were nearly all full grown. By plac- 
ing the cases containing larvao in a dry box It was found that the 
larvae would leave the cases and thus obviate injury or killing the 
larvse in removing them forcibly. 

When full grown the larvae are about three-fourths of an inch 
in length. The head, prothoracic and mesothoracic shields and 
legs are dark brown or black in color, while the remaining parts 
are clouded white. The legs are well develope<i and bear well 
developed claws. The first abdominal segment bears one dorsal 
and two lateral tubercles. There are four principal rows of fila- 
ments which are nearly white by reason of the trachae and air 
contained in them. On each lateral margin of the abdomen 
there is a row of fine stiff hairs placed closely together. The 
caudal segment of the abdomen bears two prolegs which are 
armed with strong hooks, Tlie use of these structures is evident 
upon examining the habits of the insect The tubercles and the 
prolegs are used to hold to the inside of the case. The filaments 
are respiratory, and the rows of fine hairs are for inducing cur- 
rents of water. 

The cases of the younger larvae consist of small sticks, grass 
stems, leaves and moss arranged in a more or less irregular 
manner. The material of which the cases of the older larv® are 
built depend in a great measure upon the material in hand; 
when an abundance of leaves is present in the bottom of the 
pond these are for the most part used, and, in many, leaves alone 
constitute the case. These bits of leaves are placed one upon 
the other at right angles to the axis of the case, and silk is used 
to fasten them in place. These are placed around the entrance 
to the case in an irregular manner, and are always eaten so as to 
make a smooth interior although the exterior is irregular. When 
larva are placed in an aquarium they feed from each otheris 
cases and break off pieces and incorporate them in their own 
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cases, both of which tends to make the exteriors regular. When 
bits of sticks are used they are placed, as with leaves, at right 
angles to the axis of the case. Sticks as large as one-fifth of an 
inch in diameter are often used. The larvie were observed to eat 
out a notch in the inner side of the stick when in place. It is 
qnite a task for one to fasten one of these large sticks securely, 
and many times the larvae get into difficulties by adding sticks 
that are so bouyant that they come up to the surface. The insect 
thrusts its body out of the case, jerks and beats the water vio- 
lently until a chance foothold is secured, when it crawls to the 
bottom. The larvae immediately begin to build themselves a 
new case when deprived of the old one, and can complete a case 
in one night. Experiments were tried by giving the larvae small 
stones with which to build a case, and in no instance were the 
larvae successful. Snail shells with living snails are sometimes 
used in the cases. A cherry-pit was noted. One l^rva used two 
wheat kernels which sprouted and caused some inconvenience to 
the occupant. When cases were given naked larvae they imme- 
diately crawl into these head first, but in a short time one findi 
them in their normal position. 

The contents of the alimentary canal of several larvae were ex- 
amined. In all instances vegetable matter such as leaves and 
wood was found. The alimentary canal is remarkable on ac- 
count of the great development of the muscles, paj*ticularly the 
circular. 

The first pupation was noted on April z8, and practically all 
had pupated by May i6. Strong silken nets were found at either 
opening of the case ; the cephalic opening being largest. In an 
aquarium a few cases were found attached to the sides of the glass 
jar, while in the pond they could attach themselves to the lower 
side of leaves. Some were fbund standing on end in the bottom 
of the pond* In all places it was noted that the insect and its 
case were in such a position that no mud could enter the case by 
the circulattou- 

The pupsB are very delicate, of a white, and later of a pink, 
color. The most interesting structure is the lateral fringe of stifi' 
hairs which was noted in the larvae. In the pupae these hairs 
are larger and are present on the caudal end as well as the lateral 
ma?rgin. ®y placing a case, containinga pupa, in a dish of water , 
containing carmine the circulation of water through the case was - 
observed. Without doubt this circulation is produced by a gen- 
tle^ undulatory motion of the abdomen, whicn action would be 
greatly aided bv the fringe of hairs. 

The first adult emerged May z^. The pupa break the ceph- 
alic net and swim to some projecting stick upon which they crawl 
out of the water. The skin splits in the usual way and remains 
festened upon the stick by the claws for some time. Many adults 
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were observed on the weeds and grasses in and about the ponds* 
The adults are of a straw color aiul have a green abdomen. The 
adults were kindly determined by Mr, Banks. 

No eggs were obtained in spite of the many efforts . On ac- 
count of regular work it was found impossible to further trace 
the life history of the insect 


Mr. Ashmead asked Mr. Simpson if the larva have an organ 
of attachment, and mentioned a larva of the neuropterous genus 
Raphidia from Oregon, received alive at the National Museum* 
It attached itself very tenaciously to the desk by a suctorial disk 
on the end of the abdomen. He called attention to a figure of a 
Raphidid larva published in the Cambridge Natural History* 
Referring to the trichopterous larva, Mr. Simpson said he had 
never noted such an organ in trichopterous larvse. 


April 17, 1902. 

The 1 68th regular meeting was held at the residence of Mr. J* 
D. Patten* The following members were present; Messrs. 
Howard, Stiles, Kotinsky, Busck, Patten, Benton, Simpson, Mar- 
latt and Hunter ; also Messrs. Cattell and von Schrenk, visitors. 
In the absence of the President, the meeting was called to order 
by Mr. Patten, 

Under the heading Short Notes, Dr, Stiles called the attention 
of the Society to a paper in a recent medical publication^ in 
which the author described eKperiments tending strongly toward 
proof of the transmission of dengue or break-bone fever by spe- 
cies of the genus Cuhx. This note was discussed by Dr. How- 
ard. 

—Dr* Howard mentioned the fact that had recently been 
brought to his attention that the Cuban AnQph^les argyrUar$i$ 
^ Desvoidy breeds at times in water retained in impressions made 
by the feet of cattle. This observation, tnough not unique, is as 
yet unpublished, and has an important bearing upon the possibil- 
, ity of the destruction of malaria-bearing mosquitoes. 

-—Dr asked the opinion of the Society in the matter of 

; H. y. Vol. 6 x ( 6 j, pp. 30^-90,1 Fig*, Februny 

' '190a. “ . ' ' , ■ 
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the proposed investigation of the relative feasibility of the vari- 
ous canal routes in Central America as far as mosquitoes and 
the diseases transmitted by them were concerned. After some 
discussion the following resolution was proposed by Mr. Benton 
and unanimously passed : 

That it be the sense of the Entomological Society 
of Washington that a commission of scientific men, at least one 
of whom should be an entomologist, should be appointed to visit 
Central America to investigate the feasibility of the different 
proposed interoceanic canal routes as regards the prevalence of 
diseases transmitted by mosquitoes, the possibility of controll- 
ing the breeding places of such mosquitoes, and the consequent 
restriction to shipping interests by quarantine regulations that 
might be necessary in the different localities. 

— Mr. Benton called attention to some recent observations he 
had made to the effect that the Cyprian race of bees preserves its 
drones much longer than any other race. 

— Upon motion of Dr. Howard, the reading of the papers on 
the regular program was postponed in order that Mr. Marlatt 
might give the Society an account of his recent travels. Mr. 
Marlatt then proceeded, with the aid of maps, pictures and spec* 
imens, to narrate the results of his trip around the world, paying 
especial attention to the observations made in Japan that led him 
to the conclusion that that country is not the original home of 
Aspidii^ius p^rnzc^osus* Extended observations in China, how* 
ever, demonstrated, in hts opinion, that the insect is there strictly 
indigenous.’ 


May 8, 1902. 

The r69th regular meeting was held at the residence of Mr. 
E* A. Schwarss, 230 New Jersey avenue N.W. President Dyar 
occupied the chair, and Messrs. Schwarz, Howard, Ulke, Busck, 
Barber, Kotinsky, Gill, Ashmead, Marlatt, Patten, Heidemann, 
and Currie were also present. 

Upon motion by Dr. Howard, the Society moved to suspend 
the rules, and unanimously elected Mr. Ulke an honorary mem- 
ber. " . , 

^ Under the heading Short Notes and Exhibition of Specimens, 
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Mr. Ash mead mentioned that bees of the genus Andrena were said 
by Mr. Sherman to be injurious to grass. Discussed by Messrs. 
Howard and Schwarz. The latter remarked that similar injury 
done by the burrowing of a Nomia {N* 7icvadlca ?) was noticed 
by himself, in iSSo, near Selma, Ala. A piece of pasture land 
overgrown with Lespedeza showed bare spots, or dying plants, 
where the burrows of the bee abounded. A Rhipipliorid beetle 
{Myodites semiflaviis) and several Mutillas were bred from the 
cells of the bee. 

— ^Mr. Heidemann exhibited specimens of Diaditus pictipes 
Champion received from the town Hidalgo, on the Rio Grande 
river, in southern Texas. This is one of the smaller Reduviids, 
evidently belonging to the subfamily Stenopodin^e. The genus 
Diaditus was founded by Stal upon a specimen from Monte- 
video, Uruguay, which he named semicolon, Anpther species, 
Diaditus annuUpes^ was described by Berg from Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Two more species, D, hirticornis and D. pictipes^ 
were described by Champion from Panama and Mexico, in the 
Biologia Centrali-Americana, and to this last-mentioned species 
Mr. Heidemann’s specimens from Texas belong. The genus 
Diaditus has not previously been recorded as occurring north of * 
the Mexican boundary. 

— Mr. Schwarz exhibited a specimen of a Lucanid beetle ( Dorcus 
parallehis Say) which was completely covered with mites, its size 
being thereby several times increased. The identification of the 
specimen in this condition was attended with considerable diffi- 
culty. Beetles and other insects were often more or less infested 
with mites, but it was very rarely that a specimen was found 
completely covered by them as in this instance. Such a speci- 
men was figured, the species infested being Carabus auraius^ in 
the Berliner Entomologische Zeitschrift, Volume XVII, PL T, 
Fig. 2, 1S73, Kraatz. The mite, in the case of the Lu- 

canid, is an immature form of a Gaimsid and not determinable. 

— Mr. Busck spoke of the peculiar cocoon of a Tineid moth 
(^Marmara salictclla Clemens) which is covered with masses of 
small round white bubbles like shot. It was a matter of conjec- 
ture what these were and how they came there until Mr, Busck, 
in studying the habits of the living larva, watched it while en- 
gaged in spinning its cocoon. A framework of silk was first 
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spuin and then the larva blew out the bubbles from the anal end 
of its alimentary canal and thrust them through the framework so 
as to make a covering for the outside of the cocoon. The bub- 
bles were examined with a microscope, but no trace of silk could 
be found in them. Mr. Busck stated that, in the stage before the 
last, the larva is flat and footless ; in the last stage it has feet and 
is round and slen<ler. The note was discussed by Messrs. How- 
ard, Gill, and Ashmead. Dr. Howard called attention to a note 
by Paul de Peyerimhoff in the Annals of the Entomological So- 
ciety of France, Vol. LXX, 1901, pp. 150-152, on the mechanism 
of the hatching with the Psocidse. He wanted to especially point 
out that the author, in describing the peculiar habit of the issuing 
embryo of swallowing mouthful after mouthful of air in order to 
swell its body and assist in bursting the enveloping membrane, 
was anticipated by H. G. Hubbard. Peyerimhoff' had been un- 
^able to find any former record of this peculiar habit with the 
Psocidae, but the speaker pointed out that Hubbard, in 1885, in 
his masterly volume on the insects affecting the orange, on page 
195, described this process exactly with Psocus citricola Ash- 
mead, 

—Mr. Kolinsky repotted to the Society some observations he 
had made upon the larvje of Chilocorus slmilis^ recently brought 
from China by Mr. Marlatt, which, he thought, might raise a 
question as to the distinctness of this species from C. bivulnerus. 
The larvse of similis^ when in the jar in which' they were reared 
in the Department, were light colored, distinctly lighter than are 
larvie of Mvuln0rus ; afterwards, vjhen they had ];>em exposed to 
the light for some time in a breeding cage, they became darker, 
so that they looked very much like bivulnerus larvae, 

— Mr. Marlatt said he thought Mr. Kotinsky had stated the matter 
rather too strongly. He thought that the change of color was 
not due to change in the color of the larval integument, but rather 
to a difference , in the proximity of the spines, brought about by 
a larval ^noult He believed that - larvs© differed from 

those of Mvulmrus and could be distinguished. 

— Dr, Dyar read the following note ; 
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NOTE ON A CALIFORNIAN FRUIT WORM. 

By Harrison G- Dyar. 

Dried fruit, infested with worms,’* which proved to he lepi- 
dopterous larvsB, were received at the Department of Agriculture 
from Santa Clara County, California, The resulting moths were 
Vitula serraiilineeUa Ragonot, Their larvae show some pecu- 
liar points of structure. 

Mgg^ — Elliptical, flattened above and below, symmetrical, 
rounded ; soft-skinned, coarsely granularly shagreened ; some- 
what translucent, pale yellowish or wood color. Size about 
.6 X 4 X .3 mm. 

Larva. — Head rounded bilobed, the vertex retracted in joint 2, 
somewhat flattened before and erect; clypeus not reaching the 
membranous vertical triangle ; red-brown, sutures of clypeus and 
mouth darker, ocelli black. Body cylindrical, tapering slightly 
toward the ends, segments dorsally 2-anniilate; feet normal, 
small, pale, the abdominal ones with crochets in an ellipse. 
Cervical: shield distinct, large, transverse, luteous translucent, 
brown at the marginal tubercles. Anal plate darker luteous. 
Body whitish, rather opaque, a red dorsal shade at maturity. 
Tubercles small, dark brown ; lib of joint 3 and iii of 12 and all 
those of joint 13 enlarged. On joint 13 dorsally there is a single 
medio-dorsal shield carrying the tubercles ii of each side; a lat- 
ei'al shield bears i and iii, which are closely approximated ; on 
joint 12, tubercle ii is a little dorsad to i ; on the central seg- 
ments i and ii are in line, iv -f v ; on the thorax ia ■+ ib, iia 4- iib, 
iv 4- V. The enlarged tubercles iib of 3 and iii of 12 have the 
hair in a large, clear space around which the tubercle shield 
forms a ring; these hairs must be specially movable. Sete 
rather long, brown. Spiracles thrown, those of joint 1% larger 
than the others. Anal feet With a brown leg shield. 


The following paper, by Mr. Banks, was then read by title : 

SECONDARY SEXUAL CHARACTERS IN SPIDERS. 

By Nathan Banks. 

That differences in size exist between the sexes of spiders has 
, long been known, and often, commented upon. Yet it does nOt 
.tb all fpiders ; with the Theraphosid^, Phokidse, Dysder- 

and Dictynida there is 
' ' ' f |^el;w@en‘ fee sexes; Usually the abdomen 

:#hder thm that of the female, but fee 

the male js 

than In many Theri- ^ 
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diidse (micro-theridiidse) there is little difference in size between 
the sexes. In the Epeiridaeand Theridin^e the male is commonly 
smaller, often very much smaller; in the Oxyopidje and Lycos- 
idiu there is not much difference in siase, and with the Attidaa the 
males are never much smaller than the females. In the male sex 
of Thomisidas, Epeiridae, someTheridiidas, and a few Clubionid® 
the legs are proportionally or actually longer than in the female. 

The difference in coloration between the sexes of many Attidse^ 
has been dwelt upon by Prof. Peckbam. It is far more promi- 
nent in this family than elsewhere in spiders. The Thomisidse 
often show slight differences, and they are, in a few cases, I think, 
due to sexual selection. In at least one species {JfysiScus tri- 
guUatus) there are two forms of the male, one colored as the 
female, the other, and much more common form, marked in a 
different manner. In the Oxyopidse, Oxyopes salticus shows a 
very marked difference in the color of the sexes. In the Lycos- 
idae there are few cases, none very prominent The male of 
Lycosa ocreata has the tibia I clothed with long, black, erect 
hair, which might well be considered as an ornament. In sev- 
eral species of Pardosa the male is very much ‘darker than the 
female. In some Theridiidae certain parts are more brightly 
colored in the male sex. In Lairodecies^t male is much marked, 
and resembles the young of both sexes. In a few species of 
Diciyna the male is of a different color from the female. 

The secondary structural characters in spiders are perhaps 
more interesting and less understood. I know of no case in 
either the Thomisidss or the Lycosidae. In the Attid^e we quite 
frequently notice that the mandibles of the male are much longer 
and larger than in the female, as Zygohallus^ PkiltBus^ Ppiblc* 
mum s<?micum^ and Icius miiraius. In the males of some 
species of Mahrmmium there are small projections on the tips of 
the patellfe and tibia of the tbir.d pair of legs. These projections 
are sometimes prominently coiored, and are probably for orna- 
ment. In the Tetragnathid^ the mandibles of the male are 
usually larger and furnished with more teeth than in the female. 
Yet in the fernale they are much elongated. It is probable that 
this character is partly due to the general lengffieningof all parts 
of the body, and later was especially modified in the male. But 
not all long and slender spiders have elongate mandibles.; as in 
Mycim and Tih$llm they arc of usual ‘size. 

In the Epeirlds^ we notice that in the males of some species 
the tibisB of the second pair of legs are thickened, and thicl^ly 
clothed with stout spines, while the metatarsi curved; for 
example In S* trivUtaia^ etc. Sometimes tbe tibia 

hearse curved projection as \x ^' These characters 
may be of so me use in holding tbe female ' and preventing her 
from' turning^and biting the male, In males of a fevV species 
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there are spines on the anterior cox^, as in -6. sohiarta ^ b. » 
ang'ulaia^ and 2£, silvatlca. These species also have the tibia 
and metatarus of leg II modiiied as above. Similar projections 
on the coxae will be noticed in some Clubionida\ fu those 
Epeirids that have humps or spines on the abdomen the male sex 
is almost destitute of such characters. The head ot male Epeirids 
is nearly always naiTOwer than that of the female. ^ ^ ^ 

In the Therjdiidse there are a large number of dilferences in 
the sexes. In Mirrodipoena there is a curved, spine-like pro- 
jection at the tips of the anterior tibiae and metatarsi. A similar 
structure is found in some tai'antulas. The head of the male of 
this genus is much higher than in the female ; this is a very com- 
mon diflerence in the family. In Tkeridium frondeum and one 
or two allied species there is a small hump at the base of the 
mandibles in the male. The mandibles are elongate and toothed 
in the male of Theridium sexptmctaium^ and in certain species 
of Lmyphia and JBrig'o?ie, In the males of some species of 
Tmeticus and Microneta there is a spine on the front of each 
mandible. In T. tridentata there is a row of teeth on the sides 
of the mandibles, and in the female these are present in a rudi- 
mentai'y condition. In some species of Erigone the sides of the 
thorax in the male are spiny. In a number of micro-therididin 
{jLopkocarenum ^ some Ceratinella^ etc.) the head of the male is 
curiously modified ; elevated into humps of various shapes, and 
in the former genus with a little hole on each side. In the male 
of Tmeticus unicornis there is a prominent projection on the 
clypeus ; a similar one exists in the male of Histiagonia rostrata. 
In the latter and in the allied Ancyhrrhanis hirsuta there is a 
corneus shield on the abdomen of the male. In CcratincUa the 
males possess a similar shield above and sometimes also below ; 
in some species it may be present in the female. In Cornicularia 
there is a horn between the eyes of the male. In Erigonop/us 
the male has the metatarsus of the fi^ont legs greatly swollen ; 
this genus has the head lobed as in Lophocarenum, In the male 
of Maso the head is much broader than in the female. 

The importance of the sexual peculiarities of the micro- 
therididaa is not understood. Though they are not ornamental 
in our eyes, they serve to give a distinctness to the male which 
may be of service in enabling the female to recogniise her proper 
male; for except in these secondary sexual characters and in the 
genitalia (accessory) the species are much alike. In Asogena 
the cephalothorax is rougher in the male than in the female, and 
it is said that these spiders make a noise by rubbing the base of 
the abdomen over the cephalothorax, but it has not been observed 
in the American species. In this genus the second pair of legs 
is very spiny in the male. 

In the Agalenidae two species of Hahnia have the hairs on the 
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anterior legb of the male elevated on little projections. In the 
Dictyni<}a^ the males of Diciyna have the mandibles longer than 
the female, and bowed. In the Clubionidai a few species of 
Chihiona have ridges on the edge of the mandibles of the male. 
In three species of Gayenna (G. caicarata^fraterna, and pcc- 
inrostt)^ there are spines on the posterior coxae ; these are possibly 
of use in holding the female. In Thargalia several species have 
horny shields at the base of the abdomen in the male. In the 
DrassidjB several species also have a horny shield at the base of 
abdomen of the male. 

In the Dysderidai the anterior metatarsi of the male Ariadne 
hicolar are curved and have a spine on each side. In Plectrurys 
may be noticed a hook-like process on the anterior tibia of the 
male, and the tnales of Eurypelma (Theraphosida^) also have a 
curved hook at the same place. These projections are probably 
of use in holding the female. The mandibles of the male of 
Psiiockot us pull ulus (Pholcidae) have each a spine on the front; 
the same are found in Pholcophora ainericana ; in the latter 
species there is also a hump on each anterior corner of the sternum. 
In Physocylus gibboms it is the female that is modified, the 
hinder part of the cephalothorax is elevated behind into a spine. 
The cephalothorax of the male is flat as usual in the genus. 
These various projections on the mandibles of the Pliolcidss are 
probably of no use in fighting, and probably not ornamental. 

When one considers that each of these species has several allied 
species that exhibit no sexual structural peculiarities, it is difficult 
to explain the cause of these structures. Many cannot be used 
in fighting. Some Attidsc, as Zygoballus^ are known to fight; 
but there are other Attidse that also fight, and show no sexual 
structural difterences. A few of them may be ornamental. 

fjowever, one must draw largely upon his imagination to find 
any use for some of these structures. 

I would rather suppose that it is a part of the male inheritance 
to be endowed with an intense nervous restlessness that some- 
times finds an expression in extreme developments of color or 
structure. Sometimes these may be seizied upon and maintained 
sexual selection. And, again, although they are not useful, 
they may be maintained as outlets for the excessive vigor of the 
male. ^ 

This, I think, would be more plausible than that they are the 
results of accidental variation maintained by sexual selection. 


— The next paper, Notes on the Habits of two Cicindelidse 
from Texas/' by Mr. J. D. Mitchell, of Victoria, Texas, was 
presented by Mr. Schwarz, who made some introductory remarks 
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upon the personality of Mr. Mitchell, and the keenness and relia- 
bility of his observations. Mr. Mitchell, he said, was an ardent 
naturalist, and had accumulated a large amount of valuable intor- 
mation from his studies of nature. None of these observations, 
however, had been written out, and Mr. Schwarz, when in Texas 
last winter, persuaded him to put some of his notes in the form 
of a paper. Mr. Mitchell complied with his request, and this 
paper was accordingly presented to the Society witli Mr. 
Schwarz^s recommendation that it be published. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE HABITS OF TWO CICINBELID^. 

By J. D. Mitchell. 

X, Tetracha Carolina. 

In the daytime the males hide under logs, trash piles, dead 
leaves or bunches of grass ; the females dig for themselves a den 
just large enough to turn around in, in some well-drained place, 
always using a weed leaf or grasi^ blade to hide the opening. 
When they come out in the evening, they hurry to the water’s 
edge, and thrusting their mandibles deep into the moisture, take 
a long drink. Then they begin their search for food ; they run 
fast, but erratic in course ; they are very shy. I have never been 
able to make one eat in captivity. I have observed them capture 
insects many times, but could not identify the insects captured. 

The sexual season is continuous from June to frost. The 
female avoid.s the male, running, dodging and hiding when pur- 
sued by a male- She seldom accepts sexual service without a 
struggle. The male seizes the female with his powerful pincers, 
at the junction of the thorax and abdomen, and forces maetters 
with her. The act consists of one insertion of the penis, lasting 
a|>bnt two rainutes—sometimes the male holds on for a second 
ihsertion, but that is the exception. The female deposits her eggs 
alwitys near fresh w^tef, one in a place, a quarter or half inch 
below the surface of the ground and always in some well drained 
spot The young larva digs a hole an inch and a half or two 
ihches deep, and open at the top,, bringing the earth in small 
pellets to the surface in its strong pincers and depositing them as 
far from the opening as it Can without leaving its hole. As the 
larva grows it digs its hole, larger and deeper, reaching a depth 
at maturity of twelve to eighteeen inches, according to soil. If 
^ an ant, sow-bug or like insect is dropped into thmr den, it is 
sebed and eaten. I have never seen a larva leave its hole, but I 
h#e seen them reach half their length all around the opening* 
I have dug out full grown larv^ on the zoth day of January, 
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1902* By March their holes arc open in every direction in large 
numbers. 

The mature beetle is very sliy and runs fast and hides effec- 
tively. I'hey have good wings, but T could never induce one to 
tly in daytime. At night they will t!y, but always crawl up on a 
stick or something to start from. If captured and placed in a 
bottle, a pair will copulate, so strong is this instinct. They are 
sometimes called by the natives the “ white-eyed bug.” 

The above observations were made near Alligator Head, Cal- 
houn County, Texas, in the years 1901 and 1902. 

2. Cicindela rectilatera. 

The beetles have but two objects in life — eating and propaga- 
tion. They arc omnivorous; they will eat algjc and the fine 
green moss that grows on moist ground around springs, pulling 
it loose and shaking it free of sand before chewing it up. They 
will also eat any small insect that they can capture such as small 
ants, very young fiddler crabs, marine fleas, etc. They will also 
eat any dead flesh that is fresh such as fish, rabbits, etc. I once 
skinned a large moccasin for them and in less than half a day I 
had a beautifully-cleaned skeleton ; they will not eat carrion. 

In midsummer they seek shade in the heat of the day ; all the 
balance of the time, day and night, they spend moving about. 
They prefer the margins of the bays, rivers, lakes, and ponds, 
but I have seen them, apparently content, many miles from 
water. They run by spurts and fly promptly when danger 
threatens. 

In the breeding season, which is from June to frost, the sexual 
desire seems to be entirely on the side of the male, and it is sel- 
dom that the female submits to the act without a struggle to pre- 
venrt it. The male seizes her with his strong pincers between 
the thorax and the abdomen, and, will she, nil she, forces the 
matter. The act consists of from three to five insertions of the 
penis, according to the vigor of the male, each insertion lasting 
about one minute with a rest spell of about three minutes be- 
tween insertions. So strong is this instinct in the male that he 
will perform it in a bottle held in the hands, and 1 have several 
times had them to die in the cyanide bottle without losing hold 
of the female. After the female has surrendered to the male, she 
goes about seeking food, carrying the male on her back. When 
the male releases the female, he makes a good run, for she turns 
on him and tries to bite him. . 

When ready to deposit her eggs, the female fltes some distance 
from her haunts. I have found colonies of larvsa three and four 
hundred yards from' where the nearest adults lived. She lays 
one egg in a place, but places them from one to six inches apart. 
As soon as the young larva hatches, it opens. a hole to the sur- 
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face and digs downward, increasing its den in size and depth as 
it grows, until it reaches eight or ten inches deep. If a green 
grass stem is dropped into their hole they will seize it, when a 
quick jerk will place the larva above ground. 

The above observations are from a lifetime of observation in 
Southern Texas. 


Mr. Schwarz stated that Mr. Mitchell had presented a full- 
grown larva of Tetracha Carolina to the National Museum 
which hitherto possessed only the larvae of T. vir^inica and 
71 euphratzca. 

Mr. Currie reported that over thirty specimens of Tetracha 
virginica had been taken from the toilet room in the Smith- 
sonian building last summer. They had no doubt been attracted 
thither by the .light at night and had been unable to get out. He 
thought they must breed somewhere in the vicinity. Mr. Schwarz 
thought that they could hardly breed nearer than the Potomac 
river or the carp ponds of the Fish Commission, as they required 
damp places for this purpose. Mr. Marlatt said he had collected 
lai*ge numbers of Tetracha Carolina' in the daytime in Kansas 
under clods of earth on plowed ground. The only water near 
was a small pond. 

— ^Mr. Schwarz then remarked upon the occurence of Cicin- 
dela striga in Florida. The first specimens were found by Hub- 
bard and Schwarz, attracted by the light of the camp fires at 
Lake Harney and Enterprise. In 1894 a third locality was dis- 
covered in the vicinity of Punta Gorda. Here C. striga and C 
severa were seen on July 14th flying about during the noon hours 
on a meadow-like opening in the pine woods close to the shore 
bC the bay. At the suggestion of Mr. Hubbard the place was 
visited during a severe rain storm, when tte meadow was under 
water, excepting a few small hillocks. It was than found that 
the Cicindelas had taken refuge under fallen leaves beneath the 
small bushes growing on the hillocks. With a little strategy 
specimens were then easily secured. 

‘ — Mr. Schwarz said there was a commonly-prevailing belief, 
discredited by naturalists, that centipedes would leave a streak 
in their path wherever they crawled over a personas body ; in 
other words, that the claws of their feet would cause a poison- 
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ous inflammation wherever they touched the flesh. Mr. Mitchell, 
of Victoria, Tex., told him of a case which oame under his ob- 
servation. A man discovered a centipede crawling over his back 
beneath his shirt. He endeavored to capture and remove it but 
had some trouble in doing so. When the man's back was ex- 
amined a streak, which afterwards turned blue, was found where 
the creature had crawled. The man was sick for some time but 
finally recovered. Mr. Schwarz said that if this had been 
reported to him by anyone not a reliable observer he vvould not 
have believed it He thought that the injury was inflicted after 
the centipede had been irritated by the man's effort to capture it. 
Dr. Howard said that the only poison glands known in the cen- 
tipede were situated at the base of the maxillipeds. 

’ — Mr. Marlatt then read the following paper : 

COLLECTING NOTES ON MOSQUITOES IN ORIENTAL 
COUNTRIES. 

By C* L. Marlatt. 

In the progress of a trip made by the writer from San Fran- 
cisco to Honolulu, Japan, China, Java, Ceylon, Egypt, and 
home again via France, special effort was made to collect the 
mosquitoes which were in evidence in hotels and inns stopped at 
The trip covered over a year (igoi-'oz), six months of which 
were spent m Japan, and shorter times in the other places enu- 
merated. The main object of the trip being the collection and 
study of insects of other kinds, no special effort was made to col- 
lect mosquitoes in the open not otherwise than as stated. The 
notes, therefore, are practically an account of the different kinds 
of mosquitoes which were found in the cities and towns visited, 
and notably those liable to attack travelers and guests at the dif- 
fex*ent hotels and inns. An examination of the records' indicates 
that the house mosquito in greatest abundance and most wide- 
spread ii the ptpims Linn^. This mosquito occurred 

practically everywhere, and was the species which was most in 
evidence in point 6f numbers. It certainly deserves the title of 
being the world mosquito as an indoor pest. Species of Ano- 
pheles were not very often met with, and, on the other hand, 
were several times found in places where they would not have 
been expected, or, in other words, where malaria is practically 
unknown. The writer was bitten frequently by all the species 
of mosquitoes collected, and many of those collected were taken 
Jh the morning charged with blood. No results of any very seri- 
ous cxmsequdnees followed any of the bites of mosquitoes, Ano* 
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pheles included. In certain very malarious districts this doubt- 
less is to be ascribed more to good fortune than anything else* 
All of the material was examined and determined by Mr. Coquil- 
lett who furnished notes also on distribution. 

Leaving San Francisco in winter, it was a rather odd exper- 
ience to have the mosquito problem thrust forcibly on one’s atten- 
tion in the Hawaiian Islands in early March* On the hotel 
verandas and in the hotel dining-rooms and bedrooms in Hono- 
lulu at this season of the year (March r 4 th to^ 3ist) mosquitoes 
were very abundant and very pestiferous, it being almost impos- 
sible to avoid being bitten many times during the evening and 
night. The most abundant species collected here was Culex 
pipiens. About the city of Honolulu the Chinese and Japanese 
farmers are actively engaged in the growth of rice after the sys- 
tem followed in their respective countries, and the flooded rice 
fields and irrigating ditches furnished ample means for the breed- 
ing in abundance of the mosquitoes, which characterized the 
place and season. 

The MosQiriTOEs of Japan. 

Japan was reached the first of April, and explorations through- 
out the islands, from the north island (Hokaido), in the latitude 
of Maine and Nova Scotia, to the lower end of the southern large 
island of Kyushu, the latitude of St. Augustine, was prosecuted 
from the date of landing until the date of departure, September 
22d, 

Japan is an ideal country for mosquitoes. The great staple 
crop and the main food of the Japanese is rice, and rice fields 
cover every inch of the country which can be reduced to a level 
and brought under water. For several months in the year, there- 
fore, much of Japan is a shallow water pool, and the country is 
filled with the irrigating ditches and canals which supply water 
to the rice fields. The very slight use of beasts of burden, also, 
has led to the cutting up of the larger cities and towns with canals, 
by means of which the products of the country are brought to 
every section of the city. These canals forming a network through 
the cities are choice breeding places for mosquitoes, and the re- 
sult is that when the mosquito season comes around the mosquito 
nuisance is perhaps greater in Japan than any other country in 
the world ; at least the writer has never seen mosquitoes so abun- 
dant as in some of the Japanese inns. Furthermore, every 
Japanese establishment of any pretensions has its little garden 
with everything in miniature, and including among the rest two 
or three little lakes fed by streams of running water, very greatly 
adding to the picturesqueness of the surroundings, but affording 
at the same time exceptional breeding places for different mosqui- 
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toes. Another feature in the economy of the Japanese house is 
the numerous washbowls, crockery or stone, set up by the side 
of the houses so that the guest can step out on the little porches 
and wash his hands and face in the open. These stone or crock- 
ery washbowls are of considerable size, holding several gallons 
of water, and are kept replenished all the time, and mosquitoes 
breed in them in considerable numbers. 

The common mosquito of Japan is Culex fipiens^ and this 
species wa.s really the only one that occurred in any special 
numbers and everywhere. Anopheles was found only once in 
Japan, and then a species {A, sinensis Wied.) previously known 
only from China. Japan is notably free from malaria in spite of 
the fact that the Japanese live half their time in water in the rice 
fields and the abominable condition of the city canals and water- 
ways. This fact is very good confirmatory evidence of the neces- 
sity of the Anopheles as a means of conveying this disease. 

The mosquito season begins in Southern Japan eaidy in May. 
In April no mosquitoes were noticed. The worst period for 
mosquitoes seems to be June, in my own experience, but the 
mosquito pest continues, with very little decrease, throughout 
the summer. The rainy season, with its daily rains and exces- 
sive heat and humidity, may have the eftectof somewhat restrict- 
ing the multiplication of the mosquitoes, causing a slight abate- 
ment of the nuisance in the latter part of June and July. 

The mosquito pest in Japan would be unendurable were it not 
for the very effective mosquito net which is put up in the little 
Japanese bed room at night. This net (“ kaya,^^ from Ka, 
mosquito) consists of a. great square tent of strong green netting, 
the color being very restful to the eyes. When one is ready to 
retire for the night, the matti'ess bed having already been made 
up on the floor, the mosquito tent is produced and dropped as, a 
big bundle on the middle of the^ floor. Strong cords run fi-om 
each of the four corners of the tent and connect with hooks in 
the corners of the room. One corner after another is pulled out 
and hooked up high on the walls, so that when all the^ corners 
are adjusted the tent is raised from the floor, except a lapping of 
three or four feet of cloth, and you have a tented room within 
the room proper nearly as large as the room itself. By this 
method of lifting the kaya from the floor every mosquito is ex- 
cluded, and throughout the six months' experience in J^paa 
wherever the kaya was used hot a mosquito bite was inflicted 
during the night The kaya has the advantage also of being very 
large and roomy, and does not give the shut-in sensation which 
one gets from little mosquito nets, fitting closely, as they com-' 
monly dp, to the bed. One can have a table and write or study 
within these nets, and be perfectly safe from the myriad of mos- 
quitoes which are swarming outside. In getting within the% 
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kaya one goes on all fours, and the little Japanese maid stands 
close by with a fan which she waves vigorously while the hasty 
scramble is made under the edge of the net. 

The Japanese house is a mere framework of lieavy timbers. 
The outer wooden walls (amados) are removable in sections, 
and within these ai*e the paper walls (shoji) which may also be 
removed, or slid^ together, leaving the x*ooms absolutely open to 
the air and light. The result is that mosquitoes nave free 
access to Japanese houses nntil the retiring hour, whexi 
the shoji ai'e slid back, and the amados are replaced, closing the 
house up very tightly unless vigorous protest is made in the 
interests of air and to prevent partial asphyxiation. Very for- 
tunately while the rooms are lighted the mosquito is not often 
troublesome in Japan (and I refer now more particularly to 
Culex pipiens). This, however, is by no means an absolute condi* 
tion, and one will be bitten often enough even if 99 per cent of 
the mosquitoes are inactive in the presence of light. This is in 
marked contrast to the behavior of the mosquitoes of Singapore 
and Java, which bite quite as readily at night in partially lighted 
rooms as in the dark. 

The general notes which follow are arranged by localities. 

Okayama^ Japan^^ May \th. — The inn at this place where 
two nights were spent faced a swamp in which grew the sedge 
or I'eed, used as a covering for Japanese house mats. The hotel 
was infested with a very large mosquito, evidently an Anophe- 
les, with distinctly spotted wings, and so vicious was this insect 
that it was impossible to avoid being bitten many times during 
our late dinner and before refuge was taken beneath the “ kaya.^* 
It. was also exceptionally active, and the greatest difBcuI'ty was 
experienced in capturing a few specimens. This mosquito, deter- 
mined by Mr. Coquillett as Anopkehs stnmsis Wied.,*was the 
only Anopheles found in Japan. It was originally described 
from China, and has not heretofore been reported outride of that 
country and is new to the National collection. Culm pipim§ 
also occurred here in moderate numbers. 

Takamatsu^ , Japan ^ June 3. — PiX no place in Japan were 
mqsquitoes seen in greater numbers than here. They occurred 
simply by myriads, the walls of the . rooms being black- 
ened by the numbers resting there. They bred in the num- 
erous canals intersecting the city. They were the species Cukx 
pifims Linnd, and were rather sluggish in light, and collecting 
bottles could be put over them without their making any attempt 
at flight. 

Koiokira^Japan^June 4.— -In this small interior town but 
few mosquitoes were found, apparently of the same species that 
occurred at Takamatsu. These two, localities are both on the 
island of Shikoku, an island out of the line of ordinary travel. 
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Gifu^ Japan. — The first stop at Gifu was early in May, and 
mosquitoes had not put in an appearance. On the return to this 
town, June 17*^^ 20th, the mosquitoes were present in enor- 

mous numbers, the common species evidently being the Culex 
pipiens^ although the specimens collected, which were a good 
many, were lost in fehe mails. In Japanese rooms there are 
numerous little closets with sliding doors in which the bedding 
and other paraphernalia are kept out of sight, and on opening 
these little cupboards one would find them in the daytime simply 
crowded with mosquitoes, and in all the smaller closets and dark 
rooms the mosquitoes collected in enormous numbers. In the 
daytime these mosquitoes were not at all in 'evidence, except 
when disturbed in their retreats, and mosquito attacks in the day- 
time were practically unknown, 

Nagoya^ Japan* — Nagoya, one of the largest cities of Japan, 
is on low ground and much cut up by canals, and mosquitoes 
were in evidence in astonishing swarms. The inn at which we 
put up was a semi-European one, and the beds had the small 
European mosquito nets, the lower edges of which were care- 
fully tucked under the mattress. In my own case, however, the 
sealing was not perfect, and some thirty mosquitoes filled up 
with my blood at regular intervals during the night. These I 
collected in the morning, and were all identified by Mr. Coquil- 
lett as Culex pipiens. They presented, however, in the effect of 
their bites, a marked contrast to all the experiences with this 
species before. The bite of this mosquito never produces any 
effect on me, and the point of puncture is not noticeable after the 
mosquito flies away ; out in the case of the bites at Nagoya their 
punctures made a bright red point which remained in evidence 
for several weeks, turning ultimately brown. The feature of 
Special interest at thii^ place occurred early in the night when the 
writer was in a very sound sleep from the fatigue of a very long 
and hard day^s work. In the course of the night ray elbow was 
pushed against the mosquito net, and some time after I was 
awakened by a burning pain in that 'quarter of my anatomy. 
When I became fully awake I realized the cause of the trouble, 
and crouched more narrowly in the center of my meagre bed. 
An angry roar of mosquitoes massed at the particular spot where 
my elbow had been indicated an enormous swarm concentrated 
there, and did not abate for about an hour.^ In the morning there 
was a spot on my elbow the size of a silver dollar, bri^t red 
and filled with hundreds ,of punctures. Evidently as many as 
could do so had been biting at once, and numerous relays had had 
their turn. The spot changed from red to brown, and remained 
in evidence about three^ weeks. All of the specimens collected 
at this place proved to be Culm pipiens. 

Japan^ June to 24M.— The mosquito of this 
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district was also Culex fipiens. It occurred in very much less 
numbers than at Nagoya, but abundant enough to be a distinct 
nuisance. Its bite here had even a more inflammatory effect than 
at Nagoya, producing very large red Matches^ which persisted 
for days. At Nagoya the bite produced merely a small red spot 
or point. With the exception of these two localities no inflam- 
matory eflect from the puncture of this mosquito was especially 
noted, 

Tokokama and Tokio^ Japan ^ June %6ih to July i$th, — Mos- 
quitoes in this region, the low country surrounding the bay of 
Owari, were not very abundant ; in other words, while they oc- 
curred scatteringly in the rooms every night, they did not appear 
in the great swarms which had been seen farther south. The 
only species secured was the Culex pipiens^ which in Yokohama 
was comparatively rare, but rather more abundant in Tokio, 
doubtless on account of the greater numbers of canals in the latter 
place. 

Sapporo^ J^pan^ Au£'ust i8tA to — This was the most 

northern point reached in the Japanese Empire, having the lati- 
tude of Nova Scotia. The mosquitoes collected were Culex 
pipiens^ and a species of Culex undetermined They were flurly 
abundant. The same species occurred at Aomori, and at all the 
other stops made in North Japan. 

Sendai^ Japan^ August ^%th and — This town is half- 
way between Tokio and Aomori. Culex pipiens was the com- 
mon and abundant species. Another species of Culex ( Culex 
concolor Desv.) also occurred here, but more rarely. 

The elevated mountain regions of Central Japan in the neigh- 
borhood of Nikko in which the latter part of July and the first of 
August were spent were not characterized by mosquitoes ; at least 
no mosquitoes were noted in the various inns stopped at This 
elevated mountain region is very moist, rains occurring daily, and 
the streams characterized naturally by very rapid currents. It 
should, be further noted that in the southern island of Kiushu, 

' Whlch.was, explored during the month of May, no special nui- 
sahce of mosquitoes was experienced and no collections were 
m^de. The district in which the mosquitoes were most abundant 
in Japah:was the southern coast of the main island in the Ise 
province, and on the island of Shikoku lying immediately to the 
south of the main island. They were much in evidence but less 
abundant along the eastern coast of the main island of Japan 
northward to and including the island of Hokkaido. 

The MosQpiTOEs of China. 

, In the experience of the writer China cannot be called very 
muqfe of a mosquito-ridden country. This experience can hardly 
bo charged altogether to the season of the year of the visit, which 
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covered the time between September 26th and November 14th ; 
or, in other words, the early fall, whicli is usually a very prolific 
mosq^tito period. Furthermore, malaria is much more feared in 
China than in Japan, which would indicate a greater prevalence 
of the species of the genus Anopheles. The exploration of China 
extended from the region north of Pekin southward to Hong 
Kong. At no place visited were mosquitoes at all abundant, and 
only a few individuals were captured. The conditions in China 
are very similar to those in Japan, namely, a great deal of the 
country from the center southward is devoted to the culture of 
rice, and there are always more or less of canals leading tlu-ough 
and around the cities. The cities proper, however, are not 
broken up by canals as completely as they are in Japan. The 
highways of China are canals instead of roads, and the products 
of the country are taken along these canals in the peculiar Chinese 
junks or scows, and travel in the interior is necessarily, for the 
most part, in boats on these canals. In that way the writer made 
a trip into the region, west of Shanghai in a house-boat, going 
through many miles of these country canals, and part of the way 
through thegr^qid canal which connects Pekin in the far north with 
the ocean at the southern part of Hang-chow, The conditions, 
therefore, were favorable enough for an abundance of mosquitoes, 
and their absence was rather remarkable, undei- the circumstan- 
ces. The mosquitoes collected in and about Shanghai in Central 
China and at Tientsin, and Pekin in north China, were Cuiex 
pipiens Linn^. On the house-boat trip into the interior west of 
Shanghai where one was living all the time on the water of the 
little canals, for the most part with scarcely any current, the 
mosquitoes were only noticeably bad at one place, namely, Rain- 
ing, and w'e were much bitten during the nights spent there. In 
fact, no mosquitoes were observed elsewhere on this trip. The 
house-boat was open, and most of the mosquitoes at Haining es- 
caped at daylight, and only a few were , captured. These repre- 
sented two species, Anaph&hs sinensis vanus Walker, a species 
originally described from Celebes and reported by Theobald from 
the Malay Peninsula and India, and represented further in the 
National collection by specimens from the Philippines.* This 
Anopheles is the one that was the greatest pest at this point. 
The other species was Mr, CoquUletf s Culex subalbatus^ which 
was originally described from Japan, and has not hitherto been 
reported outside of that country. 

A stop of several da^s was made at Singapore, British Straits 
Settlements, Malay Peninsula, and we were very much annoyed 
all the time, day and night, by the persistent attacks of mosqui- 
toes. The most troublesome of the mosquitoes was the very 
prettily marked little Stegomyia {Stegomyia fasciaia Pab.j, 
originally described from the West Indies, but occurring over 
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the warmer parts of the world, and now notorious as the agent 
for conveying the yellow fever parasite. This little black mos- 
quito is active in the daytime, making its attack aiad escape very 
quickly ; in fact, it was some time before a specimen could be 
detected in the act, the least movement causing the insect to dart 
away. It manifested a very notable tendency to fly up under the 
edge of the trousers^ biting through the stockings, or on the 
wrists under the sleeves, and very rarely alighted on the bare 
hands or face. A sudden and intense itching was the first indica- 
tion of the presence of the pest, and this itching continued, caus- 
ing great annoyance, for about two hours, and then slowly dis- 
appeared. This little species resembles very much an Anopheles, 
having spotted wings and resting in the same oblique position on 
walls. It was the great mosquito pest of this region, and was 
found later in considerable numbers in Java and in Ceylon. A 
greater variety of mosquitoes were found at Singapore than at 
any point previously visited, as indicated b}^ the accompanying 
list : 

Anopheles rossn Giles, 

Culex pipiens % 

Culex vishnui Theobald. 

Stegomyia fasciata Fabr. 

Siegomyia scuiellaris Walker. 

Of the second species of Stegomyia (6\ scuiellaris)^ but one 
specimen was secured. This species was originally described 
f\*om the Aru Island, and Theobald reports it as occurring from 
Japan to the Fiji Islands, and westward to Mauritius. 

The Mosquitoes of Java. 

The mosquito problem in Java is a rather serious one. The 
island is devoted, like Japan, to the*culture of rice ; and, further- 
more, there is a great ,deal of low, swampy country near the 
coast where malaria has always been a grievous scoui'ge, so 
much so that it has been 'necessary to establish large convalescent 
stations in the mountains to which the soldiers are regularly 
transferred after a period of service in the low country. Through 
the chance meeting in Japan, with some longtime Dutch residents 
of Java, some idea of the conditions in this island was obtained, 
and letters of introduction were secured to the army medical 
service, which, in the last few years, has been vei*y much inter- 
ested in the mosquito problem in its relation to malaria. Doc- 
tor Koch, of Berlin, spent some time on the island, about 
two years before my visit, studying and collecting mosquitoes, 
and had aroused very wide interest in the subject Shortly after 
my arrival at Batavia, I called with the American Consul, Mr. 
Rairden, on the chief medical ofHcel- of the army, Doctor Fruitog, 
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who introduced me to his assistants charged with the laboratory 
experiments on mosquitoes. The work being done is of a very 
thorough and practical sort, mainly directed, so far, to the study 
and identification of mosquitoes of Java, and getting information 
on their breeding habits and distribution. I was informed that 
a species of the genus Anopheles occurred pretty generally 
throughout the island, and my subsequent experience confirmed 
this statement. 

Some three localities in Java are especially noted as being 
very much subject to malaria. These are the lower city of 
Batavia, and especially the landing-wharf, Priok ; Tjilatjap, a 
low, marshy coast region on the south side of the island, which 
has the worst record of all for malaria, and an interior district, 
Ambabuwa, situated somewhat inland from Samareng. Else- 
where in Java the Anopheles does not seem to be especially 
associated with malaria. The Anopheles of Java is A, rossii^ 
and was collected by me in nearly all of the main points at which 
any stop was made. Curiously enough, this species was found 
both at Soekaboemi and at Sindanglaja, the two mountain resorts 
with convalescent stations where soldiers and the Dutch residents 
suffering from malaria are sent to recover. In both of these 
regions, therefore, malarial patients must often be bitten by mos- 
quitoes and by this Anopheles, and yet new cases of malaria are 
practically unknown in these places. I was assured of this state 
of affairs, which is somewhat astonishing, by Doctor Fruitog and 
some of the other surgeons in the army service, whom I have to 
thank for courtesies in giving information and for the collection 
of some specimens from Batavia and Priok. 

At Batavia malaria is more or less common, and the Anopheles 
also, although the mosquitoes most in evidence there were 
fipims and other species of Culex, At Buitenzorg abd Garoet 
the Anopheles occurred in considerable abundance. Both places 
-have a fairly high elevation, and malaria is very little feared, the 
only^ cases appearing being those introduced from othf r districts, 
All the places stopped at in the interior of Java were fairly ele- 
vated ones, with the exception of Batavia and Maos, which latter 
1$ on the edge of the notorious Tjilatjap district, AtMao^ a 
great many mosquitoes were collected, but some of the lots were 
lost, and the only ones shown in the list determined by Mr. Cd- 
quillett are Cul^x Culm its hnui^nxA Culm tenux 

Theobald, the latter being the abundant species. My own recol- 
lection is very distinct of two species of Anopheles, one of which 
was a very minute species, the smallest I have ever seen, and of 
a light ash-gray color. I regret the loss of these specimens. 
The list ctf mosquitoes collected in Java follows. Weltevreden, 
it may be said*in explanation, is the upper city of Batavia^ and 
considered to be much more free from malaria than "the old 
town: 
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Batavia : 

Anopheles rossii Giles. This species was originally described 
from India, and is reported by Theobald from the Malay Penin- 
sula. The National Museum collection contains specimens from 
Ceylon and the Philippines. It is the common Anopheles from 
India eastward through the Malay Peninsula and the East Indies. 
Culex pipiens Linnd, 

Culex geJidus Theobald, described from the Malay Peninsula, 
Culex concolor Desv. The type locality of this species is un- 
known. Theobald reports it from the Malay Peninsula, Burmah, 
China, and India, and the National Museum contains collections 
from Ceylon, and one specimen of it was obtained by the writer 
at Sendai, in North Japan. 

St ego my ia fasciata F abr . 

WeLTEVREDEN : 

Anopheles rossii Giles, 

Culex pipiens Linn^. 

Culex tenax Theobald, This species occurs throughout Java 
and is one of the most abundant species, second only, perhaps, to 
pipiens as a house pest, occurring both in the low coast country, 
in the mountiiins, and on the elevated plain of East Java. It was 
originally described from the Malay Peninsula, and has not 
hitherto been reported elsewhere. 

Culex vishnui Theobald. This species had been previously 
collected at Singapore, and was taken from three widely sepa- 
rated localities in Java. It was described from India and Ceylon, 
and the National Museum contains specimens from the latter 
locality. 

Buitenzorg : 

Anopheles rossii Giles.. 

Culex pipiens Linn^. 

SlNDANCLAIYA : 

Culex pipiens LinntS. 

Anopheles rossii Giles. 

Garoet : 

Anopheles rossii Giles. 

Culex pipiens Linn6. 

C^lex tenax Theobald. 

, Culex vishnui Theobald, 

^ Tmniorhynchus etger Giles. Found also at Solo, east Java ; 
was deecrifced from India and not hitherto reported outside of that 

^ y0pgomyia^fasciqpa Fabr, 
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Maos ; 

Culex pipicns Linn<l\ 

Culex visknui TheobalcL 

Culex tenax Theobald. 

Solo : 

Anopheles rossii Giles. 

Tmnwrhynchus ager Giles. 

Culex tenax Theobald, 

Bandoing : 

Culex pipiens Linnd. 

SoEKABOEMI : 

Anopheles rossii Giles. 

Culex pipiens LxnntS. 

Stegomyia fasciata Fabr. 

Taken as a whole, the mosquitoes were not a very great nuis- 
ance in Java during the time the writer spent there, namely, the 
month of December. The rainy season was just beginning, and 
the conditions were favorable for the mosquitoes, and they were 
every whei'e in evidence and annoying, but not occurring in the 
enormous swarms witnessed in Japan, except, perhaps, at Maos. 

The Mosqjjitoes of Ceyi^on. 

En route home a six weeks’ stop was made in the island of 
Ceylon, Most of this time was spent in the higher mountain 
regions in the central portion of the island, notably at Kandy and 
Newara Eiiya. At Colombo on the coast no mosquitoes were 
collected, and they were not in evidence in the hotel. The 
species collected in Kandy by me were Culex pipiens and prob- 
ably the two species of Stegomyia. 6'. scutellaris was certainly 
abundant,* and possibly some of the specimens represented 
6*. pseudoimniaius Giles. The -Stegomyia is the great outdoor 
pest in the mountain country, biting in the daytime and proving 
to be a very great nuisance while collecting in the^ woods. In 
Newara EHya occurred the Stegomyia, and. also in the hotels 
Culex pagans Wied. and Culex mimeticus Noe. C, vagans 
was originally described from China, and has not hitherto been 
reporter from any other region. It was comparatively abundant, 
C mimeiicus was originally described from Italy, and is re- 
ported by Theobald from Palestine, India, and the Malay 
Peninsula. But one specimen was taken^. 

The mosquitoes of Ceylon have been carefully studied by that 
eminent entomologist, Mr. E. E. Green, who reports the occur- 
rence on the island of twenty-one species, including sevei-al 
Anopheles* A list of the mosquitoes of Ceylon is appended. 
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Those starred were presented to me by Mr, Green lor our 
National Museum collection. It will be noted that Culcx vagans 
and C. f if lens are not included in Green’s list 

Aedeomyia squamzfennis Arrib. 

^ Anofheles harhirostris Wulp. 

^ fuliginosus Giles. 

* maculaia Theobald. 

^ rossii Giles. 

*Armzgeres oh turbans Walker. 

“ centralis Wik. 

* Culex concolor Desv. 

fatigans Wied. 

gelidus var. cuneatus Theobald. 
imfellens Walk. 
mimeticus Noe, 

« singalesi n. sp. 

* vishnui Theobald. 

Mucidus scatafhagoides Theobald. 

Panoflites africanus Theobald. 

uniformis Theobald. 

Stegomyia fseudotceniatus Giles. 

* scuiellaris Walker. 

^ Tceniorkynchus ager Giles. 

Poxorhynchitcs immiserzcors Walker. 

The subject of the mosquitoes of Ceylon in their relation to 
malaria is covered in ^ publication by Mr. Green, issued by the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Ceylon, Series i, No. 25, December, 
1901. One item only may be noted from this communication, 
namely, that Mr. Green estimates at least 25,000 deaths to have 
been due to malaria in the year 1899. this some idea may 

be formed of the number of cases of malaria, comparatively few 
of the cases resulting fatally. In one instance out of 600 coolies 
employed in railway construction half of them contracted 
malarial fever within a month and were compelled , to give up 
work. • The Anopheles that seems to be responsible for malaria 
in Ceylon is A, rossh\ the species which was the subject of the 
early studies in India leading to the discovery of the true cycle of 
the malarial parasite. 

The mosquitoes collected in Egypt and France in February and 
March on the homeward trip all proved to be Cukx fipiens 
Liai^6* They were not specially abundant in Luxor, Cairo or 
J^ort Said ^here they were collected, nor in Mentone, France, 
vl^here additional specimens were secured. 

; ^;\'-RevieWihg\the,abbye, it will, be noted, as indicated at the out- 

Linn 4 is the common house species in 
of 'th^' World visited^ It was collected from 
ho'rthward fo a latitude of Newfoundland? 
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and seems to be equally at home and abundant in all climes* It 
is undoubtedly the domestic mosquito pest of the world. 


The paper was illustrated by plain and colored photographs 
taken principally in Japan and China, showing the character of 
the country visited and various objects and places of interest. 


June 5, 1905^. 

’ The 170th regular meeting of the Entomological Society of 
Washington was held at the residence of Mr. C. L. Marlatt, 1440 
Massachusetts avenue N.W. The chair was occupied by the 
President, Dr. Dyar, and there were also present Messrs. Ko- 
tinsky, Qiiaintance, Marlatt, Ashmead, Motter, Fatten, Gill, Cur- 
rie, Benton, Heidemann, and Waite. 

Mr. Quaintance reported that he had observed the Periodical 
Cicada ( Cicada septcndecim) feeding quite generally upon ap- 
ple, maple, ash, and Carolina poplar. He exhibited microscopic 
slides showing the seta from the proboscis of the cicada imbedded 
in the bark. He had seen these insects feeding that same morn- 
ing, and had noticed that the plant juices exuded when the beak 
was withdrawn. Dr. Gill doubted whether the operation ob- 
served by Mr. Quaintance could be strictly termed feedings as 
the intestinal canal of adult cicadas was known to be aborted. 
Mr. Marlatt said that cicadas had not hitherto been definitely 
shown to feed in the ordinary sense of swallowing and assimilat- 
ing food. He thought that the process could not be anything 
more than a tasting of the plant juices, and believed with Dr. 
Gill that the atrophied alimentary canal precluded the possibility 
of normal assimilation. He stated that a colorless liquid was 
exuded /rom the anal canal. 

. Dr. Gill mentioned an early published reference to the Peri- 
odical Cicada by one Peter CoUinson, a correspondent of Lin- 
naeus, who gave the interval between their appearances as fourteen 
or fifteen years instead of seventeen. The figure published with 
this reference resembles iibicen more than s^ptmdecim* 

— Mr. Marlatt read the following papers on the Periodical 
Cicada : 
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NOTES ON THE PERIODICAL CICADA IN THE DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA IN 1902. 

By C. L. Marlatt, 

The holes of the periodical cicada began to be brought to the 
surface in numbers by the first of April, and the area under trees 
in the grounds of the Department of Agriculture, and of the 
Smithsonian Institution, was quite thickly studded with holes 
during the first week in April. The adults, however, did not 
begin to emerge until the second week of May, a few stragglers 
appearing at first, but from the loth onward emergence became 
rather general. Within the city very few of the cicadas which 
came out survived more than a few hours, being quickly snap- 
ped up and destroyed by the English Sparrow. The numbers 
within the city were greatly diminished by the English Sparrow 
at the appearance 17 years ago, the destruction by this bird at 
that time having been noted by Prof. Riley and others to he very 
considerable. The sparrows' work this year, however, was 
much more effective, the cicadas being fewer in numbers ; and I 
doubt whether a single individual, certainly very few, ever 
reached the egg laying period. For two or three days in the 
midst of the trees on the Museum grounds a few song notes were 
heard, but ceased very soon. In the woods in the country about the 
city, especially out toward Chevy Chase, the cicada appeared in 
very considerable numbei*s, and here did not suffer very much from 
the attacks of birds, and for the most part went through the normal 
aerial existence successfully. The emergence was a prolonged one, 
and instead of being fairly complete in a few nights, as has some- 
times been described, new cicadas were coming out in consider- 
able numbers three or even four weeks after the first appearance* 
This was especially noticeable on the grounds of the Chevy 
Chase Club, where the insect appeared in perhaps greater num- 
bers than at any other point observed. 

Another thing noted by many observei*s in the District, and 
also frequently by the writer, was that very many of the cicadas 
failed to free themselves from their pupal shells, and either died 
in the shells or went about for a day or two with the shell cling- 
ing to the abdomen, preventing the wings from expanding. The 
reason of the extraordinary number of feilures to transform suc- 
cessfully does not readily suggest itself. • It is possible that the 
very cold and late spring may have had something to <la with it* 
began about June first, and continued with con- 
siderable actmty until the middle of June, and by scattering 
individuals eveti later. The egg-laying in the woods about Wash- 
irngioh, especially on the higher grounds, was of sufficient amount 
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to kill the terminal branches of the trees, in some cases almost 
all the branches dyin^, and many branches were broken off by 
the winds. They seemed to have a preference for small trees, 
and on young oaks and hickories the outer limbs were almost all 
killed back. This preference for small trees is probably due to 
their flying low, or perhaps liking to get out into the sun, but it 
possibly may have as a basis an instinct which leads them to select 
a tree just starting in life as one which gives greater assurance of 
supplying the offspring with permanent subsistence. Trees 
bordering densely-wooded tracts were more oviposited in than in 
the interior of the woods. 

During the first week or ten days of the emergence of the 
cicada, a vety large percentage of the" small variety cassinii were 
observed. These, however, according, to my observations in the 
District, did not remain long in evidence, but soon disappeared. 
They occurred in about equal proportion of both sexes, and 
mated. 

The different song notes of the cicada’ were more noticeable 
with this brood than has been my experience before in two other 
occurrences which I have witnessed. In other words, the three 
notes described by writers on the subject were all of them repre- 
sented, and the two notes wliich are usually less common were 
perhaps in greater evidence than the common note made by this 
insect. In the case of another large brood witnessed by me, only 
the one note could be distinguished, viz, the song represented by the 
letters ts-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-ow, with the sound dy ingaway. This 
year the broken and chipping notes were very shrill and loud, and 
very much in evidence, the chipping note being the characteristic 
one of the small variety. 

Nowhere outdoors in the District were any evidences of the 
making of cicada cones reported Mr. Wm. Tindall, living on 
Washington HeightSt at the northwest section of the city, dis- 
cDVered some of these curious structures in his woodshed, and 
an investigation of the premises developed the fact that this 
woodshed was studded with cicada cones of perfect construc- 
tion, varying from an inch to six inches in height. Evidently 
tree had stood about where the woodshed was built, and the 
cicadas had undergone their development successfully in the 
ground beneath. All of those coming to the surface outside of 
the shed escaped through simple holes without any structures 
above ground ; but every individual which came up within the 
shed built a turret or cone. The ground floor of the shed was 
somewhat moist, rain running under, but it was rather dryer 
than the ground outside, so that the cones could not have been 
built on account of the moisture. The onl}j explanation which 
seems to offer for these cones is that the pupfe coming up in the 
rather dark, poorly-lighted shed attempted to carry their holes 
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farther up to get into broad daylight. This is a mere conjecture, 
and possibly wide of the mark. Certainly the occurrence of 
cones in this particular spot does not answer the explanations 
which have been offered heretofore to account for these curious 
structures. 

The cicadas disappeared, even in the woods outside the city, 
practically by about the 25th of June. Eggs were very abundant 
on the trees, and hatching did not begin to any extent before the 
23d of July. A big transplanting of eggs was made from the 
surrounding forests of the District to the Department grounds, 
to afford material for studies in the development of the larvte. 
The planting was made in the oak grove on the west side of the 
Department gi'ounds, where similar experiments had formerly 
been in progress. 


AN EARLY RECORD OF THE PERIODICAL CICADA. 

By C. L. MarLATT. 

The earliest published account of the periodical Cicada* which 
has come under my own observation was brought to my atten- 
tion by Prof. E. A. Andrews, of the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. It is contained in Volume I, No. S, p, 137, of 
the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, 
published January S, x666. The portion of the communication 
relating to the Cicada is quoted below : 

“Some Observations of Swarms of Stbangk Insects and 
. THE Mischiefs Done by Them. 

“A great Observer, who hath lived long in Mw England, 
did, upon occasion, relate to a Friend of his in London, where 
he lately was, That some few years since there was sirch a Swarm 
of a certain sort of Insects in that English Colony, that for the 
. space of 200 Miles they poisoned and destroyed all the Trees of 
'the Country; there being found innumerable little holes in the 
ground, out of which those Insects broke forth in the form of 
Maggots, which turned into Flies that had a kind of tail or 
sting, which they stuck into the Tree, and thereby envenomed 
. and killed it/' ^ 

. /Phe test of the article referred to a plague of locusts (grass- 
, hoppers) In Russia, . with which the Cicada is confused. The 

^ery likely No. XIV, which appeared 
coincides with this narrative and 
quotation states the relation 

w ifl ^ f ' ^ life ' 
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was upon occasion/' and was “some few years since/' there 
is ample warrant for assigning the account to the brood of 15 
years before. 

Prior to the discovery of the above record the earliest pub- 
lished account known was that referred to in my Bulletin 14 
(newseries), of the Division of Entomology, p. 112, given in a 
workentitled “ New England's Memoriall/' by Nathaniel More- 
ton, printed at Cambridge, Mass., in 1669. work cited I 

was unable to get, but an account seen by me was a quotation 
from it published in Barton's Medical anci Physical Journal of 
1804. The brood referred to by Moreton is undoubtedly the 
same one referred to above, but the occurrence of 17 years pre- 
vious. Moreton, publishing of an event happening 36 years 
after it occurred, evidently made a mistake of one year, tlW occur- 
rence not being 1633, as stated by him, but 1034. W'e have 
records of this brood in New England from 1787 to i886, and 
another occurrence may be anticipated in 1903. The records, if 
any were made of it after 1651 and prior to 17S7, have not been 
discovered. 


The Periodical Cicada was discussed further by Messrs. Qiiaint- 
ance, Gill, Marlatt, Waite, and Kotinsky. Mr. Waite stated 
that crows appeared not to damage the crop^ this year but 
seemed to feed principally on the cicadas. Mr. Marlatt exhibited 
photographs, taken in siiu^ of the cones in the woodshed above 
referred to and of imagoes on trees, and pupal shells adhering to 
the leaves, taken by Mr. Kbtinsky and himself. 

~Dr. Dyar showed a specimen of Acalla ( Teras) nig-roline- 
ana Robs, from the Asa Fitch collection, probably taken in New 
York fifty yiears ago and labelled by Sarroihripai 

Another specimen of this species has recently 
been sent to the National Museum for name by Mr. H. D. Mer- 
rick ; it was taken in New Brighton, Pa. 

~Dr. Dyar also sho’vyed specimens of moths from the Bumelia 
lanuginosa of Texas* Mr. Schwarz has discovered an interest- 
ing fauna on this tree during his trips to that region, and he 
brought home from Victoria, Texas, three kinds of larvae, two 
of which have been bred and prove to be Liiodonta hydr&meli 
Harvey and Buoryihra fhasma Harv. The third was a little 
squarish, slug-shaped larva with soft skin and black line^ that 
must be that of Miem psammilis Zeller, as these moths were 
captured in the same locality. The only specimen that reached 
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Washington was unfit to describe in detail. The Notodont larva, 
Mr. Schwarz says, was attenuated behind, green, marked with 
darker green. The anal feet were not raised. The head was 
rounded triangular, higher than wide, narrowed above, scarcely 
bilobed. The Arctian larva had a pale brown head an<l was 
covered with dense tufts of stiff, brownish hairs. Mr, Caudell 
is now in this region and may possibly secure more perfect ma- 
terial of some or all of the species.* 

— Dr, Dyar fui'ther showed specimens of the moth of Caiasfe^'a 
timidella Clem., an inflated larva, pupa shells, larval work and 
a parasitic fly, Eulasiona comstockii Towns., bred from this 
moth. The genus Catastega was founded by Clemens on three 
larvse with peculiar habits, the moths of which were unknown 
to him and to all subsequent students. Stainton suggested in 
his edition of Clemens’ papers, that the genus might belong to 
the Phycitidse, a very plausible suggestion, as many Phycitids 
have habits very similar to those described for Catastega. The 
only objection to this suggestion is that it does not agree with 
the facts. Mr. Busck has bred, on a diflerent plant, a new 
species of Gelechia with Catastega-like habits, ffe had, there- 
fore, concluded to refer Catastega as a synonym of Gelechia. 
But the same objection applies as to Stain ton’s suggestion. The 
moths are Tortricids. Catasteg^i timidella larvaj occurred 
commonly on oak at Bellport, N. V. The larvse were matured 
in September or later and the moths emerged at Washingtoti 
the following May. Unfortunately the two specimens obtained, 
both females, were considerably injured in a badly constructed 
cage, and Dr Dyar does not feel * certain as to what known 
species they should be referred as imagoes, He suggested in 
regard to the other species of Catastega that C’. hamamelielia 
Clem, might be Semasia arguiana Clem, and C acerieJla 
Clem., Proteopteryx spoUatia Clem. 

— Dr. Dyar showed specimens of two butterflies from the 
Olympic Mountains, Washington State, an Erebia and a Bren- 
this, sent to the National Museum by Mr. C. V. Piper. The 
Erebia is B- vidUri Elwes, hitherto only recorded from the 
Eraser river, British Co lumbia. The Brenthis may he identified 

Caudell has since returned, and has bred Mum pmmmiiii^. veri- 
fying niy identification. — H. G. 
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as />^ chariclca vSchneicl. var. arci/ca Zett. It does not agree 
exactly with ariica, being more variegated and brighter colored 
beneath, but it agrees still less with hclena^imdtv which name it 
was sent, as the band on hind wings below is too dentated and 
variegated with white for that form. But as the synonymy of 
ehariclea is already considei*ably involved it is better not to add 
a new name to it. True char idea seems not to occur in North 
America, but we have several forms which should be referred as 
varieties of it, as follows : — 

Brenthis ehariclea Schneid. 
kolmnsis Reuter. 

a. boisduvalii Dup. 

b. urcticu Zett. 

obscurata McLach., batlerii Edw., iar^uinius Curt. 

c. Helena Edw. 

cl, montinus Scudd. 

— In connection with this subject, Dr. Dyar presented the fol- 
lowing synoptic tables: 

SYNOPSIS OF THE NORTH AMERICAN SPECIES OF 

EREBIA. 

By Harrison G. Dyar, 

Wings without ocellated dots or transverse fulvous bands above. 

Entirely black on both sides magdalena Streck. 

More or less red shading over disk of fore wings above. 

A defined gray submarginal band on secondaries below. 

fasciata Butl. 

Secondaries below mottled and clouded with gray. 

discoidalis Kirby. 

Wings with transverse fulvous bands above, usually marked 
with ocellated spots. 

Hind wings below, dark and pale grayish. 

Fore wing with short fulvous band containing two ocelli 
between veins 4 to 6. 

Hind wings below with gray submarginal band. 

rossii Curt, 

Hind wings below all pale gray suffused . . tyndarus Esp, 
Fore wings with longer fulvous baud containing ocelli below 
vein 4. 

No ocellus in the interspace 3-4 or, if present, conspicu- 
ously smaller than those in the interspaces 4 to 6. 
Hind wing below blackish with gray sub- 
marginal band vidleri Elwes, 

Hind wing below with submarginal fulvous- 
edged ocelli epipsodea Butl. 
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Ocellus in the interspace 3-4 siibequal with those in 4-6. 

A whitish patch in end of cell on secondaries 

below in intei space 4-5 disc Thunb,"^ 

Without this patch youngi Holl. 

Hind wings below with quadrate intravenular pale 

fulvous spots, Sofia Streck. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE NORTH AMERICAN SPECIES OF 
BRENTHIS. 

By Harrison G. Dyak. 

Outer half of hind wings below variegated or mottled similar to 
the basal part of wing. 

Spots on hind wings below well separated by the veins. 
Shading on hind wing below brown ; a distinct black dot 

in cell myrina Cram. 

Shading below ferruginous ; dot in cell indistinct. 

Submarginal dots solid ; size larger. Mstarte Doubl. 
Submarginal dots annular ; size 

smaller aphiraphe Hlibn. 

var. triclaris Hubn. 
Spots below diffused, forming a more or less distinct median 
band, scarcely divided by the veins. 

This band showing more or less white and yellow. 
Whitish spot in end of cell continued by a streak be* 
yond cell. 

Whitish scalloped line beyond median band faint, 
narrow. 

Lighter submarginal space between veins 3-5 
contracted or obscure. 

Purplish brown below, . . .chariclea Schneid. 

var. 6 oisduva Hi T}up. 
Ferruginous brown below, var. montinus Scud. 
Lighter space broader, conspicuous. 

Band below more .dentate, partly white, 

var. arciica Zett. 

Band below less dentate, mostly yellow, 

var. holma Edw. 

Whitish line distinct, broad. 

This line within the submarginal dots, nearly 

continuous .freija Thunb. 

This line touching or partly surrounding the sub- 
marginal dots, maculate . . , . , , polar is Boisd. 
Whitish spot in end of cell confined to cell, 

pales Schiff. 

This band obscured, pale, the whole wing with the 
marks obscured and $molj:y alberta Edw. 

is difficult to see wherein youngi HoU. differs specifically from disa 
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Outer half of hind wing below smoothly purplish, clouded, 
faintly marked, contrasted with the basal part of wing. 

Hind wing above heavily black shaded at base. ^ 

Size larger. 

Band below little obscured by dark scales, 

friffga Thunb. 

Band below much obscured by dark scales, 

' var. saga Kaden. 

Size smaller, more obscured var. improha Butl. 

Hind wing not so shaded. 

Hind wing with the costal whitish spot below 
more or less joined to basal one ; fore wings 

often angled*. : bellona Fabr. 

Costal spot below separate ; fore wing not angled. 

Hind wing below outwardly purplish, .epithore Boisd. 
Hind wing below outwardly pale ochraceous, 

youngl Hoik 


— Dr. Dyar then read the following paper : 

THE LIFE HISTORY OF A SECOND EPIPLEMID. 

{CaUiztia amor at a Pack.) 

By Harrison G. Dyar. 

I have previously described, in part before this society (Can. 
Ent., XXX, T55, 1898; Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash., iv, 414, 1901), the 
life history of one species of Epiplemida CalUdapieryx dryop- 
termta Grote ; I am now able to refer to a second species, 
CalUzzia amoraia Pack.^ arid show that it agrees in al-b those 
peculiar characters with the first known species. My acquain- 
tance’wlth C. amorata larva began in 1894 when I found a num- 
ber of them on a wild honeysuckle bush at Keene Valley in the 
Adirondack mountains of New York. Only the smallest larvae 
are usually found on the leaves, the older ones become bvov^n in. 
color, and hide, probably at the base of the plant. So I saw only 
the small ones and thought the minute colorless larvse were some 
species of Micro/’ and they did not interest me enough to 
seriously attempt to raise them. I did not see the species again 
till 1:900, when I met with the larvae on the summit of Stony 
Man Mountain in the Blue Ridge mountains of Virginia. This 
time I quickly suspected their identity, but was unable to bring 
them to maturity. The next season Miss Wellesca PoHock 
hindly undertook to get some more from the mountain and she 
successfully carried them ,tQ the pupa stage. The moths 
emerged this Spring. ^ ' 
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Eg ^. — Flat at the base, subcylindncal, rounded above, the base broad- 
ened; soft, somewhat irregular in shape, the basal outline not always 
circular; about twenty vertical ribs, increasing confluently by many more 
at the flared base, confused with coarse reticulations at the vertex, which 
is sometimes ring-like; distinct, fine, parallel cros.s-striiv, forming fainter 
reticulations at the vertex. Translucent white; diameter .5, height 
,4 mm. 

Laid scattering on the backs of the leaves, solitary, but many on one 
plant and perhaps none on the adjoining one. Larvie in various stages 
at the same time. 

//*.— Head rounded, whitish, eye black, mouth brown; width 
.3 mm. Body cylindrical, the feet normal; all translucent whitish, food 
showing green. No perceptible tubercles; setre fine white, moderate. 

Siage III. -The same; head .4 mm. Body thick and robust with dis- 
tinct incisures, joint 12 slightly enlarged. Tubercles a little elevated, 
colorless, transparent ; sebe white, distinct. 

Stage IV . — Head rounded, flattened before, bilobed, whitish, ocelli 
black, mouth dark brown; width ,6 mm. Body thick, joint 12 a little 
enlarged, joint 13 small, subtruncate; feet all equal. Translucent white, 
the elevated tubercles concolorous; no marks. Set'« white, distinct* 
Food green, but the blood is colorless. The larvae reach 6 mm. in length 
and are robust and thick. Dorsal vessel greenish. A few of the tubercles 
become finely black marked. Legs slender. 

Stage F.— Head erect, slightly bilobed. flattish before; translucent 
white, vertex black powdered; ocelli black, labrum blackish, quadrate; 
width .85 mm. Body thick and robust, joint 12 slightly enlarged, feet 
normal, slender. Translucent white, greenish tinted, food green ; edge 
of cervical shield and prespii-acular tubercle on joint 2, tubercles 
ia~|-ib and iia-j-iib on joints 3 and 4, i to iii on joints 5 to 12 all marked 
with deep black, the spots on tubercle iii being the largest. Setae dis- 
tinct, faintly brownish ; tracheal line white with a white shading about it* 
On the thorax tubercles ia and ib are united, iia-f iib, iv-f v, iii separate, 
vi 2-haired. On abdomen i dorsad to ii except on joint 12 where they 
foinn a square, iii large, situated above the brownish spiracle which is 
much the largest on joint 12; iv and v in line, united on joints S 9 
though becoming less approximate posteriorly, separate on joints 10 to 12, 
on the latter by a considerable space; vi single; vii on the transparent 

*Stage I was observed in the Keene Valley larvae, but I neglected to 
record a measurement of the width of the head. It was not possible to 
examine fully the youngest of the Stony Man larvae, so that I cannot 
positively correlate my results, but assume six stages from analogy with 
.C. dr^^fterata. In Stage I the larva is entirely colorless, the food 
showing green. Tubercles large but without basal plates, primary ones 
^ ivand v in line or v a little dorsad, vi absent, vii a single 

/Wr pn tbe'leg'*plate. Setae rather long, simple. 
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leg-plate, consisting of scattered hairs, not a defined tubercle. Crochets 
of abdominal feet few, on the inner two..thirds of the planta only. 
Shields not cornified, concoloroiis. 

F/. --Head whitish with a bioad band of confluent black-brown 
mottlings on the face of each lobe, narrowing below, furcate at the ver- 
tex ; clypeus moderate, depressed at apex; mouth brown, ocelli black; 
width 1.4 mm. Rounded, scarcely bilobed, lower than joint 2 but not 
retracted. Body cylindrical, a little flattened, thick and squarish ; feet 
normal, rather slender. Dorsum sordid brown, edged by a black lateral 
band (tubercle iii) somewhat diffuse above; joint 2 dorsally and sub- 
venter whitish, distinctly whitened about the spiracles. Tubercles i to vi 
black, rather large, a little elevated, iii the largest; vi doiibie the whole 
length, the pair united on joints a to 6, separate on 7 to ii, approximate 
on 12; iv and v in line, united on joints 5 and 6, nearly so on 7, separate 
on 8 to 12, more widely so posteriorly [Stages v and vi not described 
from the same larva]. Setse moderate, dusky. In this stage the larvae 
go down off of the leaves and hide, in the daytime, feeding only at night, 
not resting on the backs of the leaves as thej'^ did before. Later the 
dorsum darkens to various shades of dead-leaf brown shading to black at 
the edges subdorsally. Subventral region white, divided by a narrow 
sordid line. 

Pupation at the surface of the ground, the small brown pupa 
resembling that of Callidafteryx dryopieraia* Food plant 
Lonkera deoka, named for me by Mr. C, L. Pollard. 


A discussion then followed^ participated in by Messrs. Ash- 
,mead, Gill and Heiderhann, upon the systematic value of 
•characters furnished by the eggs of insects. 

— Mr. Ashmead called attention to a valuable paper published 
by Mr. C. T. Brues in the American Naturalist for May, in 
which were descriptions of several new genera of flies, some 
new beetles and a curious new genus of Proctcjtrypids, all taken 
in connection with studies on the nests of Eciton. 

~Mr. Marlatt recorded some observations made by Mr. 
Kotinsky and himself on the feeding" habits of certain predaceous 
insects hitherto considered as be'neflcial, but which may have to 
be classed rather as injurious species. These observations were 
made in connection with the breeding^experimenls and studies of 
the imported Asiatic lady beetle {Chilocorus similis). In one 
of the outdoor breeding cages the larvse of AdMa bipunctaia^ 
a Cocbinellid beetle, which commonly feeds upon aphids, oc- 
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curred in great numbers feeding on the common plum aphis 
infesting the inclosed tree. These larvae were observed in one or 
two instances to eat the larvae of the Chilocorus, and when they 
were brought together in a jar the Adalia larvae attacke<l readily 
the younger larvae of the Chilocorus. While the normal food of 
the Adalia consists of plant-lice, it seems to have a rather general 
feeding habit, and very probably will eat anything of the insect 
sort which is alive and soft, including the larvae of its own species. 
Large numbers of the whtthhug (Prion idus cristatus) were also 
found in the little Department grove, and these also were observed 
to feed on any scattering ladybird larvae which they came across, 
including Chilocorus. The wheel-bug never fed upon the scale, 
and its only function in the orchard was an injurious one, destroy- 
ing the larvae of both the plant-lice and scale-feeding ladybirds. 
He referred also to the introduction of the European rear-horse 
(^Mantis relig'iosa)^ which, as well as our native species, feeds on 
ladybird larvae. Thedarvae of a lace-winged fly (Chrysopa sp.) 
preyed also on the Chilocorus. Summing up these observations, 
he expressed the belief that all the insects mentioned, and other 
generabfeeding predaceous species, ought perhaps to be classed as 
harmful rather than* beneficial. The fact that they occasionally 
destroyed injurious larvae is scarcely to be taken into account for 
. the reason that the larvae so destroyed are usually of species which 
ar©>asily controlled by other means. The important point is 
tliatflaey, destroy the larvae of insects such as tlje ladybirds, which 
‘ classes of insects— plant-lice arid scale species— 

difiSou^ by artificial mekns. The 

may, perhaps, be questioned in this regard, 
under normal circumstances it confines its food 
the piant-lice, and only attacks other soft-bodie<l 
W times of scarcity of its normal food. 


f'V/ , - ' October 1 6, 1902. 

V'/ . 

meefSng of ^tlie Entomological Society of 
held' at the residence of Mi% Frank Benton, 
streetextended, N/ W. Dr. Dyar occupied 
Marlatt, Oill, Waite, Hopkins, Barber, 
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Pollard, Schwarz, Benton, Caitdell, Howard, Heideniann, Mor- 
ris, Patten and Currie, members, and Messrs. Cunditf and 
Warner, visitors, were also present. 

Mr. Heidemann reported that he had collected, during last 
June and July, near Rrightwood, D. C., two Fiilgorids new to 
the District of Columbia, Phylloscelis fallascens Germar and 
P* atra Germar. Of the former species but one specimen was 
collected, but of the latter quite a series. Mr. Heidemann re- 
marked that pallescens possessed venational diflerences from the 
other species of the genus, sufficient, he thought, to justify erect- 
ing for it a new genus, 

— Mr. Schwarz mentioned that during his recent collecting 
trip in Arizona he had frequently come across accumulations of 
insect eggs under the bark of old pine stumps. At Flagstaff, 
Arizona, he found one such mass containing about one hundred 
eggs. These subsequently hatched into larvae of some longicorn, 
but what species it was difficult to say. There seemed to be but 
one longicorn beetle active there at that time, a Criocephalus 
which was observed in abundance under the bark running 
around and copulating. It seemed improbable that the eggs 
were laid the year before. They might belong to the Crioceph-- 
alus though they seemed rather too large for a beetle of that size. 
A specimen mass of the eggs vsras exhibited. 

— Mr. Caudell stated that the type of the grasshopper Eritettix 
simpler Scudder, which has been lost sight of for some time, 
has lately been found by Mr, James A. G. Rehn of Philadelphia. 
Specimens collected by Mr. H* S, Barber in Arizona, on com- 
parison with the type, have proved to be this species which 
must, therefore, be restored to our Jists. 

—Mr. Warner exhibited a twig of some plant, hearing a large 
number of seed vessels which we^re infested by some insect. 
The insects^ holes of emergence seemed to be all on one side of 
the twig, and Mr. Warner wondered what side of the plant, 
bright or shady, was most favorable for their development. Mr. 
Schwarz said that in Arizona insects seemed to work perferably 
on the southeast side of plants and trees. Ha did no know, how- 
ever, why such was the case. 

. —Dr. Hopkins showed specimens of the work of a bark beetle 
{Phlmosinus cupr^ssi Hopkins, n. sp., MS.) in broken 
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branches of the Monterey Cypress from the famous grove at 
Cypress Point, near Monterey, California. The natural distribu- 
tion of this tree is restricted to a few acres in this one Iocalit3^ 
but it has been extensively transplanted throughout Western 
California for hedges and ornamental purposes, thus extending 
the range of the beetle and enabling it to acquire the habit of at- 
tacking other species of cypress and also the redwood. While 
the PhlcBosinus does not seem to kill the trees and is compara- 
tively harmless in the native grove, it has become a destructive 
pest under the influence of its new environment. The adults^ 
habit of attacking and killing living trees and of feeding on the 
bark of living twigs is a characteristic which has not been ob- 
served in any other species of this genus. 

— Dr. Hopkins also showed the work of a species of Hylesinus 
in Red Fir from Port Townsend, Washington. This species 
has previously been found in White Fir. 

— Mr. Marlatt noted that the common Dog-day Cicada ( Cicada 
iihtcen Linn.) had given evidence of an important fall brood. 
Quantities of these insects had issued from the 15th of September 
into October. He had found on a morning three or four freshly 
emerged insects, ^not yet hardened, on the trunk of a single tree, 
and that under many trees in the Department grounds, and on 
his own premises, this late emergence had been in considerable 
numbers, indicating a really important fall brood- 

— Dr. Dyar showed slides of the four larval stages and pupa 
of Dixa centralis Loew, with sketches of the larva* The larva 
is a. surface feeder in stagnant pools and suggests Anopheles 
when it goes wriggling across the surface of the water. It has a 
sessile ’breathing apparatus as in Anopheles. The habit of the 
Insect IB to reach the edge of the pool or some floating object and 
squirm up to the very edge of the water film. It is furnished with 
five pairs of false feet, crowned by hooks, on abdominal seg- 
ments I, 3, 5, 6 and 7 respectively. These enable it to climb up 
on the object it rests on to the very edge of the water. The 
larva rests curved like the end of an ellipse, and it progresses 
with the end of the loop foremost. This end is composed of the 
third and fourth abdominal segments and they are practically 
hairless. Long hairs arise from each end of the botly which 
serve to hold the head and tail in position in the water, keeping 
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them from moving backwards as the larva jerks first one and 
then the other forward. In feeding it bends the head at nearly 
right angles to the body and moves the mouth brushes and 
autennte rapidly. 

■ — Dr. Dyar also showed the larval work of Argopisies scyr- 
ioldes'L^z.^ix beetle inhabiting the lower east coast of Florida. 
He had collected these larvae in February, 1900, mining in the 
leaves of I^'orestiera porulosa^ a large shrub, resembling the 
privet. The mine goes back and forth about the margin of the 
leaf, and the beetle larva transfers itself to a new leaf when one 
is emptied. The larva is flattened, pale whitish with an orange 
stripe about the subventral fold ; head and cervical shield 
blackish brown ; thoracic feet black ; no abdominal feet. The 
larval transformed in the earth. 

— He exhibited further a series of a Noctuid moth, showing 
much variety, collected on the sand dunes at Santa Monica, Cal- 
ifornia, by Mr. J. J. Rivers. The specimens seem referable to 
the very variable Carneades pcrexceilens Grote, but they difter 
from all the described forms of that species by the very pale 
hind wings, which run to almost immaculate pure white. It 
would seem admissible to designate this form by a new name, 
and it may be called var. riversih in honor of the veteran ento- 
mologist who collected it, 

— Dr. Howard stated that drawings of Dixid larvae had been 
mMe by. the late Mr. H. G. Hubbard. He had noticed l:he 
resemblance to larva of Anopheles ; in fact an old drawing sup- 
posedly Anopheles^ had afterward proven to be Dixa, 

— Mr. Schwarz, commenting on Dr. Dyar’s note concerning 
Argopisies scyrioides^ said that he had beaten this flea-beetle 
from the dodder {Cuscutd) plant near Miami, Fla., while Mr. 
Hubbard had found it on the same plant near Jupiter, Fla. He 
8tate<i that in some genera of the Chrysomelidae all the species 
have leaf-feeding habits, while in other genera certain species 
only feed upon the leaves, others live on the roots, or are leaf- 
miners. 

— Mr. Schwarz exhibited a ball of pine resin collected by him 
in Arizona, which, upon examination, proved to be the nest of a 
bee of the genus Anihidium, The nest was preserved in the 
hope of rearing the bee and ascertaining its species. Instead of 
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the bees, however, two specimens of a blister-beetle, Nemogna'- 
iha nigripennis LeConte came out. Mr. Schwarz said that as 
far as known the species of Meloidee are either parasites of bees 
or grasshoppers. As a general rule those species which appear 
in the spring are bee parasites, while those which appear in the 
fall are parasites of gi'asshoppers. He expressed surprise that 
the bee could work in such a sticky substance as pine resin with- 
out disastrous consequences. Mr. Benton said that he thought 
it was not more difficult for this bee to work in the resin than 
for honey bees to handle the sticky propolis. 

— Mr. Marlatt read the following paper : 

A CHALCIDID PARASITE OF THE ASIATIC LADY-BIRD. 

By C. L. Marlatt. 

A very important hymenopterous parasite must be added to 
the list of natural enemies of the Asiatic lady-bird {Ck/hcorus 
similis), * To our very great disappointment and astonishment 
early in September it was found that the pupse of the last brood 
were much parasitized, causing a loss of more than ten per cent, 
of this brood. As many as could be of these parasitized pupae 
have been collected, and from them has been reared a little 
Chalcidid fly, Syntomosphyrum esurus Riley, from five to seven 
parasites coming from each pupa. This insect belongs with a 
group of secondary parasites, but no trace of the primary parasite 
could^ t e found in any of the pupae examined, although later 
breeding may develop the primary parasite during the winter or 
next spring. The larvas were found free in the abdominal cawty 
of the Chilocorus pupa and ultimately all of the substance of the 
pupa disappears. Iri one or, two cases where parasitism had only 
just begun to make itself evident, half-grown larvae were found. 
These were filled with the yellow fluid contents of the Coccinellid 
m4 were orange yellow in color. The older hvvm in the, neatly 
empty shells of the pupse were whitish in color. That all of 
these larv^ are of the parasite mentioned above cannot be defl- 
riitely said.^ Doctor Howard, who "examined the material with 
the writer, is of the belief that the primary parasite will prove to 
be M&matoiylm obscurus how., the common coccinellid parasite 
of this country. Tf the parasite bred proves to be a true second- 
axy parasite, as believed, its presence in such numbers in the 
pupa of Chilocofus is a matter for gratification. If, on the con- 
|rary, it be a primary parasite, it seriously threatens the success of 
tpt imported Chilocorus and all allied lady-birds. The status of 
this parasite is given in the appended note'^by Dr. L. O. Howard. 

^^All of the Tetrastichinse known and whose exact host rela- 
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tions have been determined are hyperparasites. Syntomosfky^ 
rum csurum Riley has never been proved to be either secondary 
or primary. It is, or was, a common parasite of Alexia argil- 
lacea in the cotton fields of the South late in the summer. It 
issued frequently and in great numbers from old chrysalids left 
hanging bare upon the cotton stalks. The chrysalids on being 
opened were found full of this parasite, and no trace of a prim- 
ary parasite was ever found. Hence this insect was considered 
in Bulletin 3 of the U. S. Entomological Commission, and in the 
Report on Cotton Insects by J. H. Comstock, published by the 
Department of Agriculture in 1879, to be a primary parasite. 
The question as to whether it might not be a secondary parasite was 
raised by me in the 4th Report of the U. S. Entomological Com- 
mission, It was reared, as recorded in Bulletin 5 (Technical 
Series), of this Division, by Dr. A. D. Hopkins, at Morgan- 
town, W. Va., from Orgyia leucosHgma. It was reared abun- 
dantly in 1S96, in the late winter and early spring, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., from the chrysalids of Hyi)hantria cunea. Moreover 
it was reared by E. M. Webster in 1S89 on May 3rd, according 
to the notes of the Division, from the galls of Trypeta gihba 
Loew, on Ambrosia artemisicefolia. But these Trypeta galls, 
especially late in the season, are apt to contain several different 
kinds of insects, not only primary parasites but frequently lepi- 
dopterous, coleopterous and dipterous larvae, so that the rearing 
from the gall means nothing at all, the presumption, however, 
being that the insect came from the Trypeta either as a primai-y 
or a secondary parasite. 

Summing this evidence all up, we have the insect reared 
undoubtedly from lepidopterous chrysalids and from coleop- 
terous chrysalids (that is to sayv the Coccinellids under consider- 
ation) mi also possibly from dipterous insects. Unity of habit, 
that is to say, unity of host relation, is so marked among the 
Chalcididae that wherever such a diversity in the apparent hosts 
occurs it has become my rule to place such parasites as u^ndoubt-. 
edly secondary or tertiary parasites. The primary parasites of a 
given group of insects belong to certain definite groups. Exam- 
ples are so numerous that they need not be mentioned. In no case 
tn the whole family, to my knowledge, are the parasites of a 
single genus parasitic on more than one order of hosts, and in 
some instances they are confined even to individual families of 
hosts, and the assumption that a single species of Chalddid may 
be reared from coleopterous, from lepidopterous, well as pos- 
sibly from dipterous 'hosts, 1 s almost an absurdity. These are 
the principal reasons upon which I base my belief that SynUmos- 
pkyrum * 
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— Dr. Dyar then read the following paper : 


NOTES ON MOSQUITOES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

By Haruison G. Dyak. 

These observations were made at Center Harbor., on I^ake 
Winnepesaukee in the hilly part of New Hampshire^ where I 
spent most of the summer of 1902. The lake has an altitude of 
500 feet above the sea and is a large body of clear, cold water. 
The land surrounding it is very hilly, almost mountainous, sandy 
for the most part, with many rocks and boulders. A consider- 
able part of the country is forested, sheltering some spring pools 
and marshes. Other marshy places occur at the edges of the 
lake and in the lower, partly cleared woods. There are no 
streams in the immediate vicinity. 

Mosquitoes are not usually abundant. In fact this is one of 
the places described as ^‘free from mosquitoes and malaria.*’ 
However, in 1902 mosquitoes were abundant and troublesome, 
but only for about a month, from the middle of May to the mid- 
dle of June, as I am informed. T reached Center Harbor on 
June 20th. At that time only an occasional mosquito was seen 
about the house or in any open space, though in tfie woods they 
were still not uncommon. The commonest species was Culcx 
canadensis next to that Culex repians. That is at the time 
of my arrival. Later C. reptaus gradually disappeared, being 
replaced in the same woods by C. iriseriatus^^^\x\c\i*, however, 
did not become common. The other species were rare. Culex 
cantons was not infrequent in certain localities at the end of 
July. Culex pipiens did not occur. Mr. Coquiilett at first identi- 
fied two captured males as of this species, but a re-examination 
corrected the determination. Rain-water barrels and other 
likely places remained free from “wrigglers** all summer. 
Anopheles occurred, in two species, but not very commonly. 

Besides the collections made at Center Harbor, one day was 
spent at Durham, N. H., which resulted in adding two species 
to the list, C. solliciians and C? pipiens* The latter was 
present at Durham in its usual abundance, and Iarv« were found 
in several places. Durham is situated at the head of tide water 
in low, nearly level farming land. It is seventy-five miles from 
Center Harbor in a 'straight line. 

Anopheles punctip^nnis Say. 

Larva, -occurred in a rain-water puddle by the side of the road, 
but few of them matured, as the puddle dried, owing to the 
sandy soil. Other larvae were taken in pools containing algse, 
in low rocky islands in the lake, from a marshy pool of consider- 
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able size in partly cleared woods and, as usual, from nearly 
every kind of water examined, but in no great abundance. 

Anopheles maculipennls Meig- 

This species was rare. Curiously enough, all the larvie found 
were alike and of a peculiar, striking coloration. They were at 
once separable from punctipennis by being black with a straight, 
narrow, white dorsal line, furcate on thorax. The white-spotted 
punctipennis were never marked with such a uniforni line. 

Culex canadensis Theob. 

Very common at first, gradually decreasing in numbers, but 
continuing all summer. Larvte occurred in a cold spring-pool 
in woods late in June, but they were not abundant, apparently 
most having completed their transformations. Others were taken 
in road-side puddles. A few stragglers occurred till the middle 
of July, but after that few more were found- Eggs were ob- 
tained from females confined in jars ; I did not find them in 
nature, though larvje in the first stage were several times collec- 
ted. The eggs are probably laid in places where water is liable 
to collect, or in pools. In the latter case they sink and would be 
very difficult to find. The eggs from the females in jars were 
kept in water. One luitched immediately, two more in about a 
week, and another in two weeks, but most of them remain un- 
liatched yet, apparently hibernating. They are laid singly; 

Culex replans Meig. 

Perhaps about half as abundant as the preceding species. The 
occurrence was the same, principally a woodland species and 
only troublesome about the house at'the period of greatest abund- 
ance. No larvae were found, and I think that the species had 
ceased breeding before June 20th, when I arrived. The decline 
in numbers of the adults was even more marked than with C. 
mnadensis^ scarcely any. being tak^n with the net after July 
15th, though so common at first; The last ones taken had be- 
come much worn.^ This is probably a truly single-brooded 
mosquito with The "principal tinoe of flight in June and without 
the continuous addition of a few fresh specimens as with C. 
mnadmsis^ The fall and winter are probably passed in the 
egg Itagel I neglected this, species, having gotten the idea that 
it was common, and so failed to secure eggs. 

CuUx mnlam Meig. * 

Rare in tny usual collecting Aground, a pine woods near the 
lake, but rather common about two miles distant in the low land 
between Lake Winnepesaukee and Lake Squam. Only adults 
were taken and these became much worn as the season advanced. 
This is another strictly single-brooded species with hibernation 
tn the egg st^ge. No larva were seen. Eggs were obtained 
from femafes confined in jars, but they all remained unhatched 
till ,the present time. ' * 
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The larvae referred to as cantans previously (Free. Ent. Soc. 
Wash., v, 47, 1902) , should be attributed to the following species, 
C. sylvestris Theob. The larva of C. canimis is yet entirely 
unknown. 

Culex sylvestris Theob. 

A few examples only were taken with the net, but many were 
bred from larvas. The larvae occurred in all sorts of temporary 
pools, swamps and muddy roadside puddles alike. They 
occurred mixed with other short-tubed larvje, principally Culex 
canadensis and A'edes fuscus. These three species have essen- 
tially similar habits. A roadside puddle was found filled with 
them ; when it had nearly dried, I collected the whole, leaving 
it empty. After the next rain it was again filled with these same 
three species (though less of the canadensis in proportion). 
Probably their eggs were lying at that place and some hatched 
after each rain. A large muddy puddle at Durham contained 
thousands of wrigglers,” and these were nearly pure sylveslrisn 
as shown by breeding. 

Eggs were obtained from captive females, essentially like 
those of canadensis and cantans^ laid singly and sinking in 
water. They were obtained late in the season and have not yet 
hatched. 

Culex territans Walk. 

No adults were taken with the net. I made a practice ol 
taking all the mosquitoes that came to bite, but never saw a 
territans. Still the species w'as common, for the larvte occurred 
in every suitable pool and, after the middle of July, they were 
the most abundant Culex larvse to be found. They continued all 
summer. I am driven to the conclusion that C. territans 
does not bite. At Bellport, N. Y., where I met with, it before 
(Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash., v, 48, 1902), I could not draw this 
conclusion, because C. pipiens^ closely resembling it, occurred 
commonly, and it was impossible to catch all the mosquitoes 
that came to bite on account of their numbers. Still all the 
territans that I got at Bellport were bred. Eggs were not 
pbtained from captive females. I have a female, still alive, that 
1 have had for nearly three months, which has refused to lay 
eggs. It will not bite, but feeds on su^ar-water. However, 1 
secured some egg shells from a small pool that was full of 
territans larvae, and I believe that they are the eggs of this 
species. They are deposited on the surface of the water in little 
boats composed of three or four eggs each, adhering by their 
flat sides, the mass floating sideways on the water. They are so 
minute as to entirely escape ordinary observation, and are only 
to be distinguished from the many little black specks floating on 
the water by examination with a lens. The larvse pass four 
stages to the pupa, the life cycle occupying three weeks from 
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egg to adult in warm weather. Breeding is continuous as with 
C pipiens^ and the winter is probably passed as adult. 

In common with other species of Culex which have the legs 
without white bands, ierritans larva has the antennal tuft be- 
yond the middle of the joint and the part of the joint beyond the 
tuft more slender than that preceding it. The most marked 
differential character is the very slender, elongate air tube, which 
separates this larva from that of any other mosquito yet known 
to In the first larval stage the antennal tuft is situated at 

the middle of the joint ; but the normal character is gained at 
the first molt, though the white banding is often very incon- 
spicuous until the last stage. Most of the larvae taken were dark 
in color, heavily shaded with brown ; but some, from a sunny 
roadside puddle, were very pale, of a translucent white, with the 
chitinized parts light brownish. 

Culex triseriatus Say. 

A few examples were taken and others seen between June 
20th and July 8th. After that they became somewhat more 
common, continuing all summer. No larvae were collected ; 
eggs from captive females hibei*nated. Xhe species seems, 
therefore, single brooded, but I cannot quite account for the 
fresh specimens that were flying all the season. The eggs were 
laid singly, adherent to the surface of the glass of the jar, just in 
the edge of the water. 

Culex melanurus Coq. 

This is a dark-legged mosquito and consequently has a long- 
tubed larva. The larva is very characteristic by its darkly 
infuscated tube and plates and its peculiar lateral comb of the 
eighth abdominal segment, which resembles a grating, the 
spines being in the form of long bars in a single tow. It is 
i^low in development and very deliberate in all its motions, 
remaining long at the bottom of the water. It inhabits per- 
manent pools, spring pools or deep rock pools. The eggs are 
laid singly on the surface of the pool, where they float. The 
shell is black as usual, but so thin that the unhatched egg looks 
gray except at the poles. Breeding is probably continuous, with 
hibernation as adult, but the species was so rare that I did not 
follow it continuously. 

Culex dyari Coq. 

Three larva, taken on the day of my arrival, in a cold, per- 
manent spring pool, produced this species, and one specimen 
was caught afterwards. No more were seen. It is probably 
single brooded, an early spring brood with hibernation in the 
egg, as in C replans. 

’♦'Except that of C. nigritulm, which I have received' from Hew Jersey. 
This is very similar to C, territans. 
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Culex restuans Theob. 

The larva occurred sparingly in permanent water both at 
Center Harbor and Durham. At the former place in spring 
pools, at the latter in a tub set in the woods for watering cattle. 
It greatly resembles that of C. pipiens^ especially the pale form 
of that larva, but the outer part of the antennal joint is not 
shortened as is usual in the long-tubed mosquitoes, so that the 
tuft arises from the middle. This is a curious character, some- 
what contradictory of the general characters of its group, but 
rendering its recognition easy. Only one adult was taken, a 
male, the species being rare. Breeding is probably continuous, 
with hibernation as adult. No eggs were obtained in New 
Hampshire, but I have found them at Washington, on my return 
in the fall. They are laid in large boats exactly as in C. 
pipiens. 

Culex pipiens Linn. 

As stated above, this species was absent from Center Harbor, 
It was not uncommon at Durham, and many normal larvse with 
the antennse completely infuscated were taken from a drainage 
ditch in a meadow. Other larvae from the cattle tub, mentioned 
above, differed in being much paler, causing the antennae to 
appear pale at the base, which led me to suppose that I was deal- 
ing with a different species ; but Mr. Coquillett has examined the 
two bred series of adults and pronounces them alike. 

Culex atropalpus Coq. 

Two small pools in hollows in the flat surface of a rock beside, 
a stream in the wmods on the side of Mt. Ossipee were exam- 
ined in September. One contained a colony of (\ territans^ 
the' offaer, three feet distant, contained this species. The larva 
resambjes that of C,' canadensis^ but the tube is shorter, the anal 
plate smaller, and the anal flnger-shaped processes contain con- 
spicuotis trachese. In this particular colony these processes 
were enormously enlarged. The species did not occur near Cen- 
ter Harbor (Mt- Ossipee is ten miles distant) ; there are no rock 
* pools there. No, adults were taken. 

^ince my return to Washington, Mr. H. S. Barber has kindly 
sjabwn me this species breeding abundantly in water-filled pot- 
holes at the edge of the Potomac river above Plummer*® Island, 
Md. It was accompanied by C territans as in New Hampshire. 
Af^arently C. atropalpus breeds only in these rock pools. 

CnU^ per turbans Walk. 

Several examples were taken in July, but the species wm 
quite rare and I learned nothing about the early stages. 

'Culex solUcitans Walk. 

One example, taken at Durham during the day spent there. 
The species was not seen at Center Harbor which is seventy-five 
miles from salt water. 
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Uranotmnia sapphirimt 0 *-S. 

Larvae were found rather sparsely in a marshy pool filled with 
^rass and alga^ on July 25th, in ail stages of development. 
They were in company with Anopheles punctipennis and C^leoc 
terriians. The water of the pool was clear, but stagnant, the 
general environment being much as in the places where I found 
this species at Heliport, N. Y. (Jn. N, Y. Ent. Soc-, ix,^f79, 
1903 Proc. Ent Soc. Wash., v., 49, 1902), My account of the 
larva in the New York Journal contains an error in the descrip- 
tion of the first stage. The ventral tuft of the anal segment is 
stated to be present, but it is really absent, not appearing until 
after the first molt. The figure on the plate is correct. The 
pupa of this species is as small as that of Culex terrlians. but 
has even longer air tubes. It may be recognized by this char- 
acter from other mosquitoes. 

Aedes fit sens O.-S. 

The species was not common on the wing. An occasional 
female came from time to time in the woods and was taken in 
the act of biting, continuing all summer. But many specimens 
were raised from larvae. The larvse occur freely in temporary 
pools, especially road-side puddles, and are only occasionally 
found in permanent water. They were in company with Culex 
canadensis and C. syheslrls and, like them, possess a short 
breathing tube, which seems to be the structure adapted for larvae 
living in temporary pools. The lai-vse with long tubes generally 
live in permanent water. The larva of Aedes jfuscusdoQS not 
difler in structure from Culex, In fact it so nearly resembles C 
sylvesirls in all characters that they are difficult to differentiate 
specifically. 

The following synoptic table may replace the middle portion 
of the table I presented kstyear (Proc* Ent Soc. Wash., v.,5i, 
1^2), the part dealing with Ctdm and Steg^omfia, Seven spe- 
cies are now added and some of those before contained are more 
accurately differentiated. 

Air tube long, about four ttmes afe Idng 'as broad at base. 

Antennkf with the* tuft beyond the middle ‘of the joint. * 

Tube very long and slender, sia times as long as wide or more j anten- 
nse white banded. ' ’ 

Tube conti^te, the tip wider than the terminal por- 
tion. Spines of tube mostly with a single basal 

branch ,,„Cnlmtirritm$, 

^ Tube regularly tapered, smallest at tip. Spines of , . 

tube 3 to 4-branched.. -Culm mgrUulm, 

Tube moderate, five times as long as wide, or less;, 
antennas not conspicuously white marked, 

, Anal segment withouis hair tufts. anteriorly of thje 
transversely barred area. 
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Lateral comb of the 8th segment a patch of 

spines; air tube brown * Cuiex 

Lateral comb a row of bars; air tube black... melttnurus. 
Anal segment with hair tufts on the ventral line 

up to the base dynri. 

Antennae with the tuft at the middle of the joint, 

Antenme whitish on basal half Ctihx restuum. 

Air tube short, three times as long as wide, or less. 


Lateral comb of the 8th segment a patch of small spines 
three rows deep or more. 

Anal segment with hair tufts before the barred area. 

Anal segment broadly plated i'ule\ raffadmsts, 

' Anal segment without hair tufts before the 
barred area. Anal segment narrowly dor- 

sally plated Culex atmpalfus. 

Lateral comb of the 8th segment a few large spines in a single, or 
partly double row. 

Anal segment with tufts before the barred area. 

Comb of the 8th segment of separate, nearly sim- 
ple spines. 

Pecten of the air-tube composed of spines with , 
three teeth; anal finger-shaped processes 

round-pointed ,,,.Culex syhffis/n's,* 

Air-tube spines with one tooth; anal processes 

sharply pointed A^'des fuscus. 

Comb of conspicuously toothed spines, joined on 

a weak basal plate jamatcmsis.^ 

Anal segment without tufts before the barred area. 

Air-tube twice as long as broad. 

Comb of the 8th segment of nearly simple, 

thorn-shaped teeth Cukx soUiciians , ' 

Air-tubes not over one and a half times as long as 
broad. 

. Comb of the segment of pectinated 

spines in an incompletely double rov9, imm&rkyncku$,% 
Comb of the 8th segment of branched spines 
from elongated bases in a single trans- 
verse row - Stsg&mym 

’**This is the Cuiex ^aniam of my former paper in these proceedings* I 
had Written the name sylvestris in the manuscript, but, by what now 
appears to have been an error, it was changed to mntftm while in the 
hafeda of the publication committee. 

tXhis is the Culex confims of my former papers. Mr. CoquiUett has 
improved the identification. 

J Received from New Jersey from Mr, H. H. Brehme and from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia from Mr. J, Kotinsky. 
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ExPI-ANATION of Pr-ATE II. 

Labial Plate of Mosquito Larvfe. 

1. Culex sylvestris^ Durham, N, H. 

2. The same, another example. 

3. The same, Washington, D. C. 

4. Culex restuans^ Horners Town, N. J. 

5* The same. Center Harbor, N. H. 

6. Culex nigrituhis^ Elizabeth, N. J. 

7* Culex pipiens^ Durham, N. H. 

8. The same, Washington, D. C. 

9. Culex jamaicensis^ Washington, D. C. 

10. Culex atropalpus^ Potomac river, Md. 

1 1 . Aedes fuscus^ Center Harbor, N. H, 

12. Siegomyia fasciata (Army Medical Museum). 

13. Culex dyari^ Center Harbor, N. H. 

14. Culex bimaculatus^ Baton Rouge, La. 

15. Culex solUcitans^ Elizabeth, N. J. 

16. Culex canadensis^ Center Harbor, N, H. 

17* Culex melanurus^ Center Harbor, N. H. 

18. Culex territans^ Center Harbor, N. H. 

Note. — Since these remarks were read. Dr. John B. Smith 
has published in Entomological News a series of figures show- 
ing the labial plate of a number of the species shown here. These 
should be consulted in this connection to show the variations in 
this structure in the same species. My plate shows the organ 
drawn to the same scale for all the species ; in Dr. Smith’s plate 
this is not the case. It will be seen that there is considerable 
variation in absolute size as well as in shape in the different species. 
Some of .the species have been drawn from more than one exam- 
ple to indicate the individual variation. (See p. 153.) 

Dr. Howard congratulated Dr. Dyar upon the results of his 
studies of mosquitoes, and said that he would await with interest 
their publication, when he would have an opportunity of learnfng 
the results of his work more in detail than was possible in listen- 
ing to the I'eading of the paper. He had visited Holland in the 
middle of last September, he said, and made some observations 
on the occurrence of mosquitoes there. These seemed not to 
breed in the large canals but in the ornamental fountains near 
houses- Anopheles was abundant in South Holland. Mr. War- 
ner mentioned some mosquito observations of his, and Prof. Hop- 
kins spoke of species he had come across on' the Pacific Coast 
and in North Carolina. 
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— The concluding paper was by Mr. Kotinsky, and entitled : 

THE FIRST NORTH AMERICAN LEAF^GALL DIASPINE. 

By Jacob Kotinsky. 

While put collecting in the woods of the District on October 12, 
1902^1 was attracted to an undersized tree, several leaves of which 
were literally covered with small galls. The underside of these 
leaves was dotted with white specks corresponding to the galls 
above, and under a magnifying lens the former proved to be the 
scalesof a Diaspine. This brought to mind similar specimens sent 
by Mr. W. M. Scott, of Atlanta, Ga., the preceding July to the 
Department of Agriculture, which I had the privilege of examin- 
ing. Subsequent search and study revealed the following facts : 
That the insects as well as the food-plant are identical with those 
of Professor Scott: that the latter is the common sweet-gum tree, 
or bilsted {jLiquidambar siyracijiua); that scarcely a tree was 
inspected but was more or less infested with the insect, and that 
the insect is referable to Cryptopkyllasfis\ Ckll. (Bull. 6, Tech. 
Ser., Div. Ent., U. S. Dept. Agr., 1897, p. 14), and is a species 
new to science. I therefore describe it herewith : 

Crypiophyllahpis liquidambaris^ n. sp. 

9 gall. — Mostly on upper side of leaf, .5 to 2 mm. high, bluntly conical. 

9 scale. — Mostly on under side of leaf; waxy, central portion within 
the gall cavity a little beneath the level of the leaf surface; exuvium pro- 
portionately large, lemon yellow, subovate, about .4 mm. in diameter, wax 
rim about .2 mm. wide. 

9 — Subcircular, about .3 mm. wide and .4 mm. long; anterior f of 
body, and the lobes smoky yellow and heavily chitinized; caudal end 
transparent, no circumgenital glands; dorsal pores few; a group of three 
in line with and cejjhalad of first incision, and three parallel to these 
from a point cephalad of second incision; anal orifice 90 ^ from Mseot* 
lobes, 45 /a in diameter; one pair of median lobes 12-13^ wide at base and 
5-7.5 jA intervening space, notched on each sidPe, lateral notches lower than 
interior; two incisions each side of the lobes, the caudal larger, wall 
thickenings subequal in all. The plates are shaped like those character-^ 
istic of spp*, and are distributed as follows : two of the 

ordinary type between the median lobes; two of the Chry&ompMhi& type 
between each lobe and the first incision, and three between the first and 
sedond incisions; then there are also several dagger.8haped,*beyond the 
second incision ; the spines are slightly longer than the lobes, and a pair H 
to be found just cephalad of each lobe and incision. This description ia 
from several specimens mounted in Canada batsara. 
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scale. — White, waxy, oval; yellow exubrium nearer the anterior end. 
These are usually found grouped about the glands that the leaf bears at 
each end of its veins. 

Habitat. — On leaves of sweet-gum tree, or bilsted {Liquidafn'^ 
bar styracijiud), Mr. Bridwell tells me that Professor Scott 
found it also on twigs. 

Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Scott, coll., July, 1902. 

Washington, D. C. , Jacob Kotinsky, coll., Oct. 12, 1902.^ 

At -first glance the mounted $ looks very much like Aspidiotus 
rapax Oomst.,but its smaller size (about •^) immediately separates 
it from that species. Careful study of the plates will also show 
marked differences. I placed it in this genus owing to its gall- 
producing propensities, a characteristic of C. occultus Green, 
from Ceylon, on Gruvia orientalise upon which Prof. Cockerell 
based this subgenus of Aspidiotus, later raised to the rank of a 
genus. This genus, besides the species above described and the 
generic type, now includes in addition C. riihsaameni Ckll., 
upon Codiceum from Bismarck Archipelago, and, as Prof. 
Cockerell kindly informs me in litL^ bornmiilleri Rubs, 
from Madeira, on Globularia salicina (Marcillia, I, 1902, p. 
62)/’ 

Prof. CockerelFs remarks in litt, with reference to my species 
are too interesting to be omitted. He says : Cryptophyllaspis 
is a gall-making derivative of the type ot Aspidiotus cyanopkyllie 
or, more broadly speaking, of £>i aspidiotus • Your description 
does not seem to contradict this view, except that the anal orifice 
is perhaps too lai*ge, and the single pair of lobes is peculiar. 
These last characters suggest Hemiberlesiae and I suspect that 
you have in reality a gall-making Hemiberlesia* In that case, 
your species cannot be a Cryptophyllaspis ^ however much it 
resembles one. * # * (See my remarks in Ann. Mag. Nat. 
Hist, July, 1902, pp. 40-41).^" 

I am sorry not to have seen the description of Rubsaameff s 
species in order to see what relation it bears to the above. I may 
add in this connection that the species herein described is para- 
sitized, though I have not bred the parasite as yet. 


November 6, 1902. 

The r72d regular meeting' of the Entomological Society of 
Washington was held at the residence of Mr. 0 . Heidemann, 700 
, N)&warfc street, Petworth. Dr. Dyar presided, and Messrs. Sher- 
man,- Hopkins, Busck, Gill, Kotinsky, Barber, Ashmead, Heide- 
Vteann..wd Currie, members, and Mr. jf, L. Webb, visitor^ were 
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also present. Mr. W. V. Warner, 1522 Kingman Place, N.W., 
was elected an active member of the Society. 

Dr. Hopkins, under the heading Short Notes and Exhibition oi 
Specimens, showed some oak galls from black oak leaves^ re- 
ceived through the Secretary of Agriculture and Bureau of Plant 
Industry, from Mr. Geo. F. Richards, P. M., Westcott, Missouri, 
with the statement in Mr. Richards’ letter of October 15, that this’ 
substance was very abundant in that section, and that cattle, hogs, 
sheep, turkeys and chickens were all very fond of it and were 
getting fat on it. Its resemblance to wheat grains and its nutri- 
tive quality suggested to Mr. Richards the name ‘‘ black oak 
wheat.*’ 

The same kind of gall was later received from Mr. A. G. Tower, 
Texarkana, Arkansas, with the statement that hogs fatten on it, 
and it was known there as wheat inass.** 

The information relating to the nutritive quality of the gall 
suggested to Professor Hopkins the importance of having a foodi 
analysis made of it, and $ome*of the galls were submitted to Dr. 
W. H. Krug, in charge of the Dendro-Chemical Laboratory of 
the Bureau of Chemistry, who analyzed' it and submitted the 
following report : 

Analysis of Galls by Dr. W. H. Krug. 


Moisture 

Ether extract ; 3.37 

Crude fiber (indigestible) 9.34 

Protein..*. 8.56 

Ash,..* ; 2,89 / 

Carbohydrates (starch, etc.)....*,..., 6340 

Relative food value 93.43. - 
Nutritive ratio » 8.4. 


** The relative food value is high and the nutritive ratio is wide, show- 
ing that this material is especially adapted for fattening animals. 

Starch Determination of Galls and Red Oak Acorns. 

Size of starch grains ; 

5,7 (1.7-38) M.. 

7.3 (2*6-12) M: 


Red oak acorn 
Red oak galls.. 
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Starch grains vary in form, the acorn starch being more or less elon- 
gated in form and often somewhat truncated. They possess faint concen- 
tric rings and a hilum marking which tends to be crescent-shaped. 

The galld starch grains are nearly spherical in form, occasionally trun- 
cated, and usually have a strongly-marked stellate hilum. The rings are 
more strosigly shown than in the acorn starch. Both varieties are rather 
strongly active toward polarized light. 

The starch grains from the galls resemble somewhat the reserve (?) 
starch of the woody tissue though the markings are rather more pio- 
nounced/* 

Dt. Hopkins stated that the galls appear to belong to a group 
designated by Osten Sacken as swellings of the leaf, usually 
along the principal midribs, and containing numerous seed-like 
kernels/’ No specimens have been reared frona the galls, but 
.they appear to be the work of a species of CalUrhytis. 

Another gall on oak twigs, from Miss Alice Eastwood, San 
Francisco, California, was exhibited, which contains hazelnut- 
like kernels which readily separate from the enveloping woody 
swelling. This gall was identified by Mr. Ashmead as probably 
belonging to the genus CalUrhytis^ 

In discussion Mr. Ashmead then stated that the gall-maker 
might not be a true Callirhytis but an Andricus* 

— Mr. Busck stated that a box containing lost types of Clemens 
Tineids had recently been found in the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences, Philadelphia. As a result of this valuable discovery 
twenty species of Clemens, which have up to this time been 
only guessed at, are now definitely known from the type* speci- 
mens. 

— Mr-^Ueideraann exhibited specimens of all stages of the 
Reduviid bug Afiomerus crassipes Fabriciul The larvie and 
eggs shown were received from Mr. P, C. Pratt, who Collected 
them upon a leaf at Great Palls in Virginia- 
— Mr. Rusck exhibited some peculiar woody balls which he*had 
found in Mtiiermes in Porto Rico. In thenmjorlty 

nests they were not found, but in some they were very numerous. 
Prof. Hopkins said he thought that Mr. Pergande had hit on the 
right idea in believing that these balls were condensed, stored 
food material. 

; Dyar sih^^wed mosquito eggs, presumably of Cuhx 

which had been collected 1:^ Mr. J. T\irner 
^prake^ey, of Horners Town, New Jersey, at his suggestion. Mr. 
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Brakeley found the larv^ of this Culex abundantly in a certain 
old iron kettle on his place in the summer of 1902, and Dr. Dyar 
thought that the eggs might be found by a careful search of this 
kettle, bearing in mind the habits of oviposition observed in 
captivity* vSuch proved to be the case, Mr* Brakeley jfi|iding the 
egg$ along the old water lines exactly as would be expected. 
The kettle was dry at the time of examination, November 2. It 
had, however, been more or less full of water all summer and 
apparently for previous seasons. The eggs were found at the 
points where the water level had remained constant long enough 
to form rings on the side of the kettle, singly, in lines of three k> 
ten, or in groups. They adhered firmly to the side, but could be 
detached by a forceps moistened in alcohol or with a stiff brush. 
It thus appears that Culex triseriatus passes the winter in the 
egg state, as has been inferred. The eggs sent by Mr. Brakeley 
will be submitted to culture experiments to see if they will 
hatch. 

— Dr. Dyar showed also a set of photographs of lepidopterous 
larvae taken by Mr. A. Hyatt Verrill, of New Haven, Connecticut. 
Some of them showed the larvae somewhat enlarged, bringing 
out the general appearance very nicely. 

— He showed further some drawings of the mentum of mo- 
squito larvse, principally of the genus Culex^ showing the modi- 
fication in size and shape of this organ in the different species.* 
In Culex pipiens^ C. nigritulus and C. dyarl it is large with 
many teeth on the edge, the central tooth large and followed by 
small ones, again becoming large toward the base ; in C. terri- 
tans md C. melanUrus the part is much smaller, the teeth fewer 
and larger, but of the same general arrangement ; in C restuans , 
it is very small, the teeth fine and uniform, deeply grooved ^ 
basally. C. sylvestris^ C* atropalpus^ C. canadensis^ * C 
tmnUrhynchus^ C» sclliciiam,, C. Jamaicmsls^^ Aedes fuscus 
and Steg&myia fasciaia have the mentum large, broadly tri- 
angular, the teeth usually small centrally, becoming larger 
toward the base. Dr. Howard called attention to this structure" 
last year ; it will probably prove useful in conjunction with the 
other larval characters, though comparatively difficult to observe. 

The paper by Mr, Banks, ‘"New Smyn^huridse from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia/" was, in his absence;, by title. 


* See ppi x4^, 14^, ' 
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NEW SMYNTHURID^ FROM THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

By Nathan Banks. 

The spring-tails of the family Sniynthuridai are the most inter- 
esting forms of the order Collembola. They exhibit considerable 
diversity in structure and habits, and the species are mostly well 
marked- Several years ago I reported on the forms found on 
Long Island, N. Y. Since coming to Washington I have been 
on the lookout for them, and have taken a number of spepies, 
most of which were already known. Three, however, are dif- 
ferent from any forms yet known from this country, and their 
descriptions are presented below : ^ 

Dicyrtoma frontalis n. sp. 

Head pale yellowish, a broad brown (nearly black) band connecting an- 
tennse and then extending back to the hind margin of the head, above a 
median black dot; in front across face is a broad brown band, the nasus 
below it being brighter yellow than the rest of the head; the thorax is 
pale, black-spotted on sides; abdomen above dark purplish browh, and 
tubercle more I'eddish, and showing two pale spots above; basal jqint ot 
antennas dark brown, rest paler brown; legs pale, rather brown on tips of 
joints; spring pale. Second joint of antennae long and slender, shorter 
than breadth of head, third about as long as the second, apparently divided 
into three subequal portions, last joint short, pointed; abdomen bhort, 
high, sloping suddenly behind, above beyond the middle is a distinct 
rounded tubercle each side, and a slight one in the median line behind ; 
furcula long, the dentes two and one-half times as long as the mucrones, 
with a few bristles below; mucrones finely serrate below, tip curved down- 
ward; a few hairs on head, a few very short ones on posterior slope of 
abdomen, longer ones on anal tubercle. Length, 1.2 mm. 

\ Washington,D. C., January ; under leaves in woods. Readily 
known by markings of the head. 

* Smyntkurus facialis n. sp. 

Heal pale brown, with a transverse ivory white band, broadest in the 
middle and slightly pointed below, extending back below base of antennie 
to the abdomen; vertex with pale spots; a row of them connecting the 
l^ses of the antenna; each ocellus surrounded with white; basal joint of 
:the antehn» brown, with a white spot above, second joint brown at base, 

’ Test pale* Legs bended, fb^nur with a dark band near the tip, three on 
tibia*' Abdomen above white, the basal part with many small ivory white 
^ epotij^ arranged. more or hm in three rows, the middle one including a 

irregular white, brown, and 
white, with a median black 
apitml part, darker on base. 


ane^ oorsum oeyono toe miaqie wttn 
spots; anal tubercle abov< 
’ pale purplish ; venter pale oa 
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Basal joint of antenna longer than broad, second joint twice as long as 
first, third one and one-half times as long as the secondj fourth as long 
as the rest together, divided into i8 or 20 subjoints. Abdomen rather 
long; behind is a prominence each side; dorsum clothed with rather long 
hairs; furcula of moderate length, the dentes about four times as long as 
broad at base, with hairs beneath, mucrones about one-third the length 
of the dentes, finely serrate below- Length, 2. mm, 

Washington, D. Q, under dead leaves, January, Separated 
from S, syhesir IS hy the markings of head and "antennse, and 
dorsum of abdomen. 

Smynthurus irillneattis^ n. sp. 

Pale; head and basal half of abdominal dorsum with three brown stripes, 
the lateral one passing through eye and base of antenna down upon the 
face, behind on abdomen they converge toward the middle; the middle 
stripe, which is narrower and with more even margins, on the head does 
not extend much beyond bases of antennae, behind reaching as far as 
lateral stripes ; just beyond the ends of these stripes and across the mid- 
dle of dorsum is a blackish band, behind which are two large submedian 
black spots, narrowly connected to a smaller median one behind on the 
anal tubercle, a few less striking ones on the sides; legs pale; spring 
pale; antennae brown. Basal joint of antenna short; the second fully 
twice as long; third one and three -fourths times as long as the second; 
fourth as long as rest together, with about 18 annulations; dentes about 
three and one-half times as long as wide at base, with hairs below; 
mucrones fully one-third the length of the dentes, finely serrate below. 
Length, 1.6 mm. 

Washington, D. C. Hopping over moss and dead leaves in 
May* 


— Mr. Heidematin read the following paper : * 

REMARKS ON LIOYROCORIS CONSTRICTUS SAY ANP DE- 
SCRIPTION OF PERIGENES FALLAX, A NEW SPECIES. 

By O. Heidemann. 

Some time ago in wm*king on tlie group Myodocharia of the 
Family Lygasiok I found that my material of Liygrocoris con- 
siricius Say, from Washington, D, C., Florida ,and Texas, con- 
tained two different forms which I had formerly determined as 
belonging to one species. The mutual resemblance of the two 
forms is very striking. Anyone rhight easily be deceived, and it 
seems that this has often been the cascj^as the writer learned 
later through his correspondence on the subject. 
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Originally the species was described by Say as Pamera con- 
from the United States. * Stal placed Say's species in 
his genus Pig'yrocoris,^ The species of this genus are mainly 
characterized by having on both sides of the abdomen, at the 
base, a lunate vitta which is very finely striated and not pubes- 


cent. 

Among my specimens I foimd some with a vitta and others 
without a trace of it. This made it impossible to decide which 
form really was the species Say had described, since his descrip- 
tion fits both forms equally well and since he makes no mention 
of any vittae on the abdomen. Unfortunately Say’s types have 
been lost, but many species in the Harris Collection at the Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History are named by iSay, according to 
Mr. Ph. R. Uhler, who years ago worked up and arranged this 
collection. J Mr. Uhler cites Say’s species Pamera constricta 
as belonging to the genus Ligyrocoris Stal, referring to No, 
122, Harris Collection, Milton, Aug. 15, 1831, determined as 
Pamera consiricta by Mr. Say” ( 1 . c., p. Mr. S. Hen- 

shaw, of the Museum* of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, has been kind enough to compare the two differ- 
ent forms with the specimen in the Harris Collection. His an- 
swer reads as follows : ‘^Harris’ specimen is badly eaten, but 
there is enough on one side to show the vitta on that side.” 
This might settle now any doubt as to the determination of Say’s 
J^^g^yrocoris constricius. 

^ I was puzzled for some time as to where I should properly 
place the specimens without a lunate vitta, until I found in the 
Biologia Centrali-Americana a desc^-iption by Mr. Distant of a 
new genus, Perig-enes^ based on the new species dispositus 
from Guatemala. § The description of the genus is very short 
and concise: Form and shape of Ligyrocoris Stal, but with- 

out the lunate vittae to the under surface of the abdomen ; poste- 
rior legs shorter; antennae shorter, the third joint with the apex 
distinctly* incrassated.” Following this description 1 have no 
hesitation in placing my specimens in this genus, but I venture 
to describe this form as a new species on account of some differ- 
ences, even if these are but slight. 

Pe^igenes fallastc n. sp. 


Body golden pubescent Head, thorax and side tnargins of abdomen 
covered with soft, long hairs. Head, abdomen and humeral angles of 

^ Say’s Entomology Of North America. LeConte. I, p. 

\ t ^nutn^ratio Memipterorum, part IV, p. 146, 1874, ' 

pape^ “ Notices of the Hemiptera*Heteroptera in the collec- 
ihe late T. W. Harris. U. 0 /* <Froc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., 

Hemiptera-Heteropl^ra, I, p, 396, PI. 34, Fig. 25, 
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thorax piceous* Antennte very hairy, terminal joint sericeous pubescent; 
basal joint short, second joint longest, about twice the size of the basal 
one, third joint one-fourth shorter, the ultimate one a little longer than 
the third; color ochraceous, darker at the tip of joints and at basal part 
of the first joint. Rostrum dark, reaching to the intermediate coxse. 
Sternum, pleural pieces and scutellum dull black, also the thorax, except 
at posterior margin which is fuscous, smooth and slightly sinuated. 
Hemelytra dark brown or reddish brown; costal margins ochraceous, at 
apex clouded, sometimes also before it; at the inner margin of corium are 
two yellowish white spots. Membrane smoky, at base a few irregular or 
lunate whitish marks. Lighter colored specimens show near the suture 
of corium and on the clavus two ochraceous very short lines longitudinally. 
Legs highly polished, densely set with jfine, long hairs, on the tibiai a few 
remote spines; front femora beneath at apex with a strong spine, before 
it a smaller one, color piceous, except at base and tip; middle and hind 
femora with a broad piceous band before the apex ; the base and tip of 
tibiae clouded with fuscous, as ?re also the last tarsal joints. Wings irri- 
descent. In the male, which is considerably smaller, the legs are more or 
less ochraceous and the femora without a piceous band. Length 5.7 mm. 

Type, — No. 6617, U. S. National Museum. One male and 
one female from Washington, D. C., collected by the author on 
September i and 4, respectively^ 

This species is v^idely distributed, I have seen specimens 
from Buffalo, New York, Texas and Los Angeles, California, 
It differs from Perigenes dispositus Distant in the colors and 
somewhat, also, in the length of the antennal joints. 

The paper was discussed by Messrs. Ashmead and Hopkins. 
Mr. Ashmead thought that the so-called types of Say in the Har- 
ris collection should be accepted as such when they agree with 
the published descriptions, otherwise not. 


December 4^ 1902. 

The 1734 regular meeting was held at the residence of Mr. C. 
L, Marlatt, 1440 Massachusetts avenue, N.W. President Dyar 
occupied the chair, and Messrs. Morris, Simpson, Busck, War- 
ner, Patten, Uhler, Howard, Schwarz, Pollard, Barber, Kotinsky, 
Currie, Benton and Stiles, members, and Messrs. H. E. Burke 
and J, L- Webb, visitors, were also present The minutes ot 
the last meeting were read and approved. 

— Dr. Stiles referred in terms of high praise to the scientific 
work of the late Major Walter C, Reed, Surgeon in the United 
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States Army, mentioning in particular his investigations in Cuba 
as a member of the Yellow-fever Commission with reference to 
the relation of the mosquito Stegomyia fasclata to that disease. 
He then moved that the Chair appoint a committee of three to 
draw up suitable resolutions relative to Major Reed and his 
work, these resolutions to be sent to the family of the deceased 
and printed in the minutes without further vote by the Society. 
The motion was carried, and Messrs. Stiles, Howard and Ash- 
mead were appointed subsequently. 

The Committee presented the following resolutions : 

Resolved^ That the Entomological Society of Washington 
herewith expresses its keen appreciation of the great loss Ameri- 
can science, and particularly American preventive medicine, has 
sustained in the death of Major Walter Reed, Surgeon United 
States Army. Although not a zoologist, he has been pre-emi- 
nent among physicians in making practical application of zoologic 
knowledge in saving human life, and his discovery and demon- 
stration of the transmission of yellow fever by mosquitoes belong- 
ing to the species Stegomyia fasciata must take rank scientifically 
as one of the most brilliant, and pi'actically as one of the most 
important discoveries ever made in applied zoology. 

Resolved y also^ That we heartily endorse the idea that Congress 
be urged to make ample provision for the support of Doctor 
Reed’s widow and daughter. Had Doctor Reed been in private 
practice or on the faculty of the medical school of an endowed 
university, his income would have been much larger than that he 
received in the Army. ‘Had he discovered some mechanical 
device which could in anyway compare in importance, in saving 
lives and property, with the discovery he made in regard to yel- 
low fever, he would have realized financial benefits which would 
have made him a multi-millionaire, and even if Congress should 
vote an unusually generous pension, the sum could represent only 
an infinitesimal interest on the money which Doctor Reed’s 
medico-zoological discovery will save this country and other 
countries. 


Resolved-, further^ That this Society express to Mrs. Reed its 
V^ytnpathy in her bereavement. 

v'- I ' Ch. Waedell Stilks, 

' L. O. Howaed, 

'j;',/;/';' ■ ' ' Wm. H. Ashmead, 

\ '' Committee. 
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Professor Uhler was then called upon to address the Society. 
In responding he gave the results of his observations upon the 
l^eriodical Cicada in the vicinity of Baltimore, especially during 
the past season. The cicadas, he said, were first observed on the 
257th of May, in Baltimore, in the neighborhood of Druid Hill 
Park. From that time on they appeared in increasing numbers 
until the iSth or 20th of June, at which time they were extremely 
abundant In fact, he was informed by one whom he regarded 
as a reliable authority that 39 cart-loads of these insects were 
carried away from the park grounds* 

Professor Uhler stated that he had in his possession two speci- 
mens of this cicada collected in 1783. They were given him 
many years ago by the son of the well-known collector Mr. Wilt, . 
who came to this country in 1782. He also had in his collection, 
besides the specimens collected during the past season, some 
examples from the previous appearances of the brood, in 1851 
and 1 868. 

He mentioned the singular fact that he had found this cicada 
appearing at the same localities every year for five consecutive 
years after 1885 on the Belair and Harvard roads to the northeast 
of and within three miles of Baltimore. 

In regard to the form cassinii^ Prof. Uhler said that he had 
collected large series of cicadas ranging in size all the way from 
the 'smallest specimens to the largest of typical septendecim<^ and 
he had found that the abdominal colors varied. In addition to 
this the song-noteS which were thought to be peculiar to each 
form were found to be used by both; There no longer, tlwe- 
fore, appeared to him any reason for considering the form cassinii 
as valid. Cmsinii has been reported as appearing somewhat 
later than typical but be had found it throughout 

the season, both early and late, and he thought it noteworthy 
that he ha^d found it at Pen Mar, Maryland, as late a$ the early 
part of August. 

Speaking of the mounds or turrets^ Prof. Uhler said that those 
ha saw difFerecl from Prof. Riley’s published figures in that the 
hole of emergence was never at the side or bottom, but always at 
the top. The turrets were found only in certain localities and 
under hemlock and baisam, under oak trees. * 

Mr, Marlatt said that he agreed with Prof. Uhler as to .the in- 
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validity of the form cassinii. He also had always found llie hole 
at the top of the turret and never at the side. He referred to his 
notes on the periodical cicada given at the meeting last June and 
the general discussion of these insects which then took place. He 
stated that Mr. Wm. T. Davis collected specimens of this cicada 
upon Staten Island nearly every year. 

Prof. Hopkins said he had been led to believe that septendecim 
appears every year in certain localities of West V^irginia. 

Mr. Schwarz stated that he had seen the turrets from Missouri 
from which the figures published by Riley were made. He 
remembered that several of them had a hole on the side as shown 
in the figure. There was no brood of this cicada, he said, on 
the Rio Grande in Texas, though it had twice been recorded fi'om 
there. Both these records, however, were based upon another 
species, which comes up in enormous numbers in that part of the 
West at the time that septendechn emerges in the East. He 
mentioned the fact that Prof. John B. Smith had observed a cer- 
tain species ovipositing in a rotten stump. The species found at 
Williams, Arizona, Mr. Schwarz said, oviposits in oak twigs, 
and is as fatal to the twigs as is our septendeclm, 

— Mr. Morris called the attention of the Society to a work 
entitled, Galls and the Insects Producing Them,’' by Melville 
Thurston Cook, parts I and II of which have recently appeared 
as Bulletin No. 15, Series 6, of the Ohio State University. 

— Dr. Dyar showed mosquito larvae collected by Messrs. 
Schwarz and Barber at Williams, Arizona, early in June, 1901. 
It is probable that they are Culex incidens Thomson, since the 
imagoes of this and C. vctripalpus Coquillett were the only 
species taken at that place, and the latter is a small fly, not 
attributable to this large larva. The larva belongs to the short- 
tubed group, and is allied to canadensis and airopaipus by its 
large comb of the eighth segment consisting of a large patch of 
many little' spines. It differs from these species and also from 
all other mosquito larv^ yet seen by the pecten of the air-tube 

being formed of a row of hairs instead of the usual short-toothed 
spines,* 

* ‘Since this note was read, apparent!^ the same species of larva has 
been received from Messrs. Dupree and Morgan, labelled Cttlex comobri. 
nm. Co,mobri»us occurs in Arizona in all probability, since the National 
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—Mr. Schwarz exhibited specimens of the Ptinid beetle, Tri- 
gonogenins farctus LeConte, from San Fi*ancisco, CaL, and T. 
globulum Sober, from Chili, in order to prove the specific iden- 
tity of the two. He called attention to his note published in the 
Canadian Entomologist, where the habits of the species were 
mentioned. It has been found in red pepper and other drugs in 
California and British America, and he had at that time called at- 
tention to the fact that the species was probably an introduced one. 
He also called attention to a note in the Entomologists* Monthly 
Magazine for March, 1900, where Mr. B. Tomlin records the • 
occurrence of this species in England among refuse of grain. 

— Mr. Marlatt recalled a communication presented by him 
before the Society several years ago, in which he pointed out the 
danger of describing as new species specimens of scale insects 
which varied in color only from old species. As illustrating the 
wide range of such variations he exhibited some specimens of 
the San Jo*s^ scale. One of these wa§ a peach twig recently 
received from a correspondent, completely massed and covered 
with scales, most of which were of a chalky or almost snow- 
white color. This was especially notable on the side of the limb 
most exposed to the'sun, and all of the scales on the limb, under- 
neath as well, were much whitened. If the character of color 
were given relative value in this case it would result in a distinct 
species, if not a new genus. On this twig were patches where 
the scale presented nearly the normal appearance, and in other 
places were all the variations between the white and the normal 
color of the scale** He also exhibited some pear leaves on which 
the San Jos 4 scale, chiefly male scales, were of a very light buff, 
and stated that he had noticed during the summer that the insects 
that went out on the leaves developed scales of this color in life, a 
characteristic which is widely divergent from the normal type of the 
species, and would never be recognized as belonging to the San 
Jos6 scale. More striking examples of wide variations in color 
of a scale he had never seen, and both of these specimens illus- 

Museum has specimens from New Mexico and Chihuahua, whereas 
dem is unknown in the East. Therefore, ^oumhrifms is a more probably 
correct identflication of Messrs. Schwarz and Barber's larv^. 

Comohrinmh€iQn%'& to the short-tubed group only by reversion in the 
last stage, as will be more fully discussed clsewhere.-^H. G. D. 
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trated the danger of depending on color for the identification of 
species or for characterization. In this case it was especiaily 
notable because the San Jos6 scale is, as a rule, rather uniform 
in its colorational features. 

— Then Dr, Howard, under the title “ Gossip about a European 
Trip, more or less entomological/^ gave a rapid but entertaining 
outline, illustrated by numerous photographs, of his travels in 
Europe during the past summer, particularly in France, Italy, 
Austria, Germany and Holland. He gave his impressions of the 
various entomological and other scientific institutions visited, of 
their work and of the workers themselves. Among many items of 
interest m^y be mentioned his account of the precautions taken 
in the malaria-infested regions of Italy to protect the inhabitants 
from mosquitoes. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Howard’s talk, Mr. Schwarz asked 
him if he agreed with the statement which Mr. Marlatt had made 
upon returning from his European trip, that injurious insects 
were much less numerous in Europe than in our country. Dr. 
Howard replied that he did, most emphatically. 

— Mr. Caudell presented the following paper for publication : 

SOME NEW OR UNRECORDED ORTHOPTERA FROM 
ARIZONA. 

♦ 

By A. N. Caudeli.. 

In a -collection of seventeen species of Orthoptera, received 
from Dr. R. E. Kunze, of Phoenix, Arizona, occur two new 
species and a few others of considerable interest by reason of 
their rarity or by their having been previously unrecorded from 
that Territory. Following is a list of the species represented, 
together with descriptions of those which are new, 

Orfkuieila compta Scudd. 

Li^rotetiix kunzei sp. nov. 

Head large*, fastigum ngroderately sulcate, more so in the male, very 
slightly carinate centrally, or there tumescent j lateral foveolse quadrates 
frontal cOsta flat, very slightly sulcate just below the ocellus, broad, 
nearly as wide as the interspace between the eyes. Eyes prominent, a 
litfele elongate, slightly longer than the infraocular part of the gens®. 
Antennae slightly thickening distally, apically acuminate, longer than 
the head and pronotum. Pronotum widening irregularly from in front 
backwards, obtusangulate behind, subtruncate in front 5 ‘median carinse 
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persistent, less distinct between the sulci ; lateral carina present only 
posterior to the principal sulcus; lateral lobes vertical, the posterior 
angles rounded. Elytra and wings slender, reaching about one-fourth 
of their length beyond the end of the posterior femora. Hind femora 
considerably compressed, the upper margin more curved than the in- 
ferior. 

Color— brown, mottled quite uniformly with fuscous, lighter in the 
male and much less maculate with fuscous, almost uniformly light grayish- 
brown. The head has an obscure postocular band and the upper part of 
the lateral lobes is somewhat infuscated, scarcely so on the metanotum, 
scarcely noticeable in the male. Abdomen much lighter in color than the 
rest of the body. Elytra in the female considerably flecked with fuscous, 
in the male almost immaculate. Posterior femora brownish externally, 
paler towards the tip, except the upper half of the genicular arc 
which is piceous, internally the geniculation is wholly black and the 
face is marked with one distinct and one imperfect black band dividing the 
surface into three nearly equal parts, the imperfect band being basal and 
not showing on the dorsal surface of the femora, while the perfect band 
continues over the dorsal surface and slightly onto the outer face, neither 
band showing in the ventral sulcus, which is uniformly light brown. 
Hind tibiaj dull yellow witl\ a small black spot at either extremity below. 

Length, body, cf, 17 mm,, 24 mm,; antennoe, 6 mm., 6.5 
mm.; elytra, (f, 16 mm., $, 21.5 mm.; hind femora, 9 nim., 9» 
mm. 

No. 6705, U. S. National Museum. 

One male and one female frofn Phoenix, Arizona, collected 
September 10, 190Z. 

This species is very like Ligurotettix coquilletti^ but is much 
more slender, lighter in color, and the posterior femora are not 
so distinctly banded above. The measurements are also consid- 
erably greater. 

Encopi^lophus subgracilis sp. nov. » 

Head moderately large, about as broad as the posterior part of the 
pronotum ; eyes quite prominent, about as long as the infraocular part 
of the genie and generally with a more or less distinct fuscous band 
running horizontally across the middle, especially in the male. Vertex 
about as broad ae one of the eyes, furnished posteriorly with a very 
distinct carina, the margins well elevated, converging in front to form 
the sides of the frontal costa, which is moderately narrow, approximately 
half as broad as the interspace between the eyes, equal in the female, 
narrowing apically in the male, quite deeply sulcate, especially at the 
ocellus, and below just fklHng to reach the clypeus. Antennae short, 
very slightly broadening apically, at least in the female. Pronotum 
more slender than usual this genus, broader behind and with the 
lateral lobes almost perpendicular and more angulate behind than 
usual in allied species; median carina better developed than mpallidus, 
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the nearest allied species, but in no sense cristate, evenly elevated and cut 
slightly before the middle; lateral carina distinct, fading anterior to the 
principal sulcus. Elytra and wings of equal length, consideiably surpass- 
ing the posterior femora, the elytra more slender in proportion to their 
width than usual in members of this genus. Posterior femora broad ba- 
sally, about equally rounded above and below, not or but little passing tlie 
tip of the abdomen in either sex, the carinse well elevated. 

Color — dark brown, mottled with fuscous. Head dark brownish, fuscous 
above, somewhat lighter on the sides and in front and furnished with an 
obscure postocular band, which, especially in the male, extends across 
the middle of the eye. Pronotum colored as the head with the inferior 
border of the lateral lobes lighter. Abdomen light yellowish brown, 
somewhat infuscated basal ly above. Elytra with the usual fuscous mark- 
ings but somewhat less conspicuous than usual. Wings hyaline with the 
stigma deeply infuscated. Posterior femora quite uniformly brown ex- 
ternally with a somewhat obscure pallid pregenicular annulation; inter- 
nally black with two light bands, one preapical and one median. Hind 
tibiae greenish blue, the basal third pallid. 

I^ength, body, c?, i8 mm., mm.; antennx‘, , I', ?, V, 6 mm. ; ely- 

tra, (J', x6 mm., 9i 19 nim. ; hind femora, 10 mm., 

Type No, 6704, U- S. National Museum. 

Two males and one female from Phoenix, Arizona, collected 
October 27, 1902. 

This species is most nearly allied to Encoptolopkus pallidus 
Bruner, from California, but the color is darker, in this regard 
standing between that species and costalis^ and the general form 
is much more slender. It differs fi*om costalis in its slenderer 
form, less conspicuously marked elytra and smaller size. When 
a number of specimens are examined there will probably be some 
variation found to exist in the length of the antennas, this being 
the case with E» paliidus. 

Tnmerotropis vincula ta Scudd. 

Conozoa behrensi Sauss. 

Anconla Integra Scudd. 

Schistocerca shoshone Thom. 

Schistocerca vega Scudd. 

Melanoplus aridus Scudd. 

There are nine specimens of this species in the collection and 
one, a female, is quite noticeably tinged with green. 

M$lanaplus brownii Caud. 

These specimens, eleven in number, agree with the type spaci- 
tpens except that the posterior tibise are bluish in color. The 
tibiae of the types may have been fade(J in color. 

Melaf%oplus differ entialis Thom. 

^ftianoplus Jlavidus Scudd. 
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Melanoplus herhaceus Scudd, 

Melanoplus picius Scudd. 

Melanoplus yarrow it Thom. 

This species is represented by eighteen specimens, several of 
which are tinged with greenish. 

In a small collection of Arizona Orthoptera, made by Mr. E. 
A. Schwarz some years ago, mostly in Madera canyon in the 
Santa Rita Mountains, are some quite interesting forms. The 
most interesting of these are here noted. 

Vates sp. 

An immatm*e specimen belonging to the genus Vaies occurs 
in the collection. It is too young to permit of a specific determi- 
nation, but there is no doubt of its belonging to this genus. 

Litaneutria spp. 

In this collection occur six male specimens belonging to the 
genus Litaneutria. They evidently represent two species, but 
the condition in which the species of this genus have been left by 
Professor ScuddePs insufBcient descriptions^ makes their deter- 
mination impossible without an examination of the type speci- 
mens. 

Ischnopiera uhleriana Sauss. 

A male from Madera canyon is somewhat larger than those 
commonly taken in the East, measuring i8 mm. in length of 
elytra. 

Latindia schwarzi sp. nov. 

Testaceous, head brown. Thorax transversely elliptical. Elytra long, 
veined as in L. deitcaiula. Wings hyaline with an opaque infuscated area 
beyond the middle of the costal margin, at rest reaching slightly beyond 
the tips of the elytra. Cerci about as long as the pronotum, curved so 
strongly downwards as to almost form a circle. 

Length, pronotjpm, r.5 tnm., elytra, 7 to 8 mm., width, pronotum, 2.25 
mm. 

T^pe No. 6706, U. S. National Museum. 

Three male specimens from Madera canyon, Santa Rita 
Mountains, collected June 8 and July 7, 1898. ‘ 

This species is very closely allied to Z. delicatuia^ from 
Guatemala, the main differeicces seeming to be the longer wings 
and the less infuscated state of the under wings. 

MyrmecopMla formicarum Scudd. 

Two specimens of this species were taken in Madera canyon 
with Camponotus sp. This seems to be the first published record 
of any species of this genus being taken in Arizona. 

^ Can. Ent., XVIII, p. 3O9, 1896. 
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CEcanthus argentinus Sauss. 

Specimens of whi^t I take to be this species were taken at 
Oracle, Arizona, and also at Hot Springs^ by Mr, IL S. Barber, 
These specimens have a single straight line on the inner side of 
the first and secoiid segments of the antennai, and the wings are 
caudate. From the original descriptioir and the later treatment 
of the species by its author in the Biologia Centrali-Americana 
there appears to be considerable variation in the length of the 
wings and the markings of the antennae. There is some varia- 
tion in the antennse of the specimens before me, some having 
unicolorous antennse with scaixely a mark except the straight 
dash on the two basal segments, while others have several seg- 
ments beyond the second deeply infuscated and the markings on 
the first and second segments of variable distinctness. 
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January 8, 1903. 

The I y4th regular meeting was held, at the residence of. Dr. 
H. G. Dyar, 1512 Twenty-first street, N.W. Dr. Dyar presided, 
and Messrs. Schwarz, Benton, Kotinsky, Quaintance, Marlatt, 
Heidemann, Barber,, (Jaudell, Busck, Patten, Simpson, Hunter, 
Hopkins, Gill, Banks, Warner, and Currie, members, and Messrs. 
Hinds and Burke, visitors, were also present. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1903 : Presi- 
dent, Mr. D. W. Coquillett; First Vice-President, Mr. Nathan 
Banks: Second Vice-President, Dr. A. D. Hopkins; Recording 
Secretary, Mr. Rolls P. Currie ; Corresponding Secretary, Mr. 
Frank Benton ; Treasurer, Mr. J. D. Patten. Additional mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee : Dr. H. G. Dyar, Dr. L. O. 
Howard, and Mr. C. L. Marlatt. * 

Mr. W. E. Hinds, Field Agent in the Division of Entomology, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, was elected a corresponding 
member. 

The retiring President, Dr. Dyar, then delivered his annual 
address, as follows : , ■ 


ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


SQMSi RRC»NT WOfeK NORTH AMERICAN, 

’ . ^ \ iWrAR. ' vy;'' , 

'* 'Tep ye*ri(''j^,'the of the,. Lepitk>|;^.t^'^ti^,d^ 
yv:® still li#fi the t,wo.’ l«fW.„4i^is>ohs into Rhdpdlobera'’'^ 
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Recently it has been shown that the classification of the Lepi- 
doptei*a must be materially changed to accord with the probable 
evolution of the families and genera. Fortunately the general 
order of Linnaeus will not have to be greatly modified. The 
transference of a few families and a division of the group called 
Phalaena by Linnaeus will suffice. The studies of Meyrick, 
Hampson, Chapman, and Tutt in England, and of Comstock, 
Packard, Kellogg, Bodine, and the writer in America, have con- 
verged to a common general scheme, though the details still differ 
in the conception of the several authors. This general subject 
is so fully discussed by Tutt (Brit. Lep., I, chapter ix, 1899) that 
I will not enter upon it further, but refer to the mqre special 
work accomplished by American students. 

The last decade has seen the close of the labors of two 
great students of the butterflies, S. H. Scudder and W. H. 
Edwards- Dr. Scudder's work is widely recognized as most 
excellent. It is extremely full in detail and accurate, even in 
points to which attention had not at the time been directed. If 
we may presume to criticise this master of his study, we would 
say that the chief faults are, first, the use of too small characters 
in defining genera and groups, characters which are either vari- 
able or not easily appreciated, together with a certain indefinite-* 
ness in synoptic tables which renders them difficult to use ; 
second, generalizations from too few known species, causing 
specific chaiacters to appear as those of higher groups. 

Mr. Edwards has been first and foremost a describer of species. 
He is responsible for the bulk of the specihc names of North 
American butterflies. That he carried his work too far and named 
as species a number of forms of only varietal or racial rank is 
probably true, yet it is difficult to point out just what names 
should be united. The difficulty is especially apparent in the 
genus Argynnis with its great variety of forms and their almost 
imperceptible differences. Mr. Edwards named everything in 
this genus as a species which differed, however slightly, from his 
known specimens. Nearly everyone agrees that there are too 
many names, but no two will agree which names are of varietal 
ranfcf Mr. Hi J. Elwes, of England, tried to improve the names, 
'‘Mfid later Mr. A. J. Snyder has attempted the same thing. Both 
hav^ failed- Mr, Edwards not only published descrip- 
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tions, but most excellent figures of his species. To this is added 
his widely known work on the larvae, in which many points of 
both special and general interest appear. His chief fault is that 
he never correllated his work. He never published any synoptic 
tables, though his work is partly systematized by his catalogue. 
Neither by any one else have the North American butterflies been 
properly placed together and studied. Scudder’s remarkable 
work covers only the Eastern species, and G. H. French’s very 
excellent little book (published in 1886) has the same range. Dr. 
W. J. Holland’s Butterfly Book ” covers the field, but it is 
adapted only for beginners, being essentially a picture-book with 
lamentably meagre text. In nomenclature the greatest possible 
difference exists between Scudder and Edwards. Scudder ap- 
plied the rule of priority to generic names rigidly and fully and 
made many genera. Edwai'ds disregarded the law, using any 
generic name that happened to be current, and made few genera. 
In the future a middle course between these courses will probably 
be adopted. More genera than Edwards recognized will be used, 
less than Scudder recognized ; while the law of priority will 
have to be followed. 

After Scudder and Edwards there remain but few special stu- 
dents of North American butterflies. Dr. Henry Skinner has a 
good collection, and he has published a paper on the genus 
CcBHonympha^ which, if followed by others, would give a mono- 
graphic treatment of our butterflies which is much needed. But 
Dr. Skinner has not evinced a disposition to follow up this work 
with vigor, and he has not studied the larva, a prime requisite 
for a specialist in the group, Mr. Wm. Beutenmiiller has given 
a good paper on the old genus Anihocharl^^ though he is not 
specially a student of the butterflies. 

In the Sphingtdse almost nothing has been done in the period 
we are considering.. Mr, Beutenmiiller has published the life 
histories of some species, but his descriptions are altogether too 
brief Dr. Packard has given us a few life histories and pointed 
out the good field awaiting the sfudent who would study our 
larvie on the lines kid down by Weismann and Poulton ; but no 
one has seriously attempted this. 

In the Saturnians scarcely more has been done than in the 
Sphingid^, Mr. Neumoegen and the writer ‘‘^revised’' the 
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group, Grote has published a work in Germany which refers to 
American species, and Packard has published on the larvae, giv- 
ing details of their peculiar structure and armature. He is still 
at work on the Saturnians, as a continuation of his monumental 
work on the “ Bombycine Moths,” of which the Notodontida' 
formed the first part, so that the next few years will probably see 
a great advance in this group. The title of Dr. Packard’s work 
reminds us that we wish it were founded on a better system of 
classification. Packard’s own system is open to criticism, viewed 
either from a venational, pupal, larval, or oval standpoint, and 
we regret to have such an excellent and comprehensive work 
proceed on a somewhat uncritical foundation. 

Sir George Hampson, of England, in his studies on moths, and 
especially in the "" Lepidoptera Phalasnse,” the series of mono- 
graphs of the world fauna being published by the British Museum, 
incidentally treats of American species. We think his work the 
best of its kind that we have studied. It suffers a little from haste, 
more especially in his earlier papers, and from the use of charac- 
ters which are subject to variation, especially the smaller differ- 
ences in venation. In using his book to determine Syntomidae 
we have been occasionally misled, even so far as to make syn- 
onyms, owing to these defects. 

The last ten years of American entomology have been nearly 
uninfluenced by the personality of Mr. A. R. Grote, Since he 
took up his residence abroad he has been 'unable to contribute 
much to our subject Formerly the leading student of North* 
American Noctuidse he has lately turned his attention to more 
general studies. How much we have lost in the expatriation of 
this able man, with hisS clear and concise statements and his almost 
“ intuitive perception of specific characters, it is hard to say* His 
place has been taken by Dr, John B. Smith, a patient, careful 
man, who given lengthy descriptions of numerous new species, 
usually accompanied by synoptic tables and a revision of the 
group to which they belong. We are fortunate to have tliis work 
done in so capable a manner. Yet two tendencies in the work 
^ may be' criticised, ' 'I'he descriptions are often vague from tlie very 
completeness, and this vagueness is increased by the too 
introductory remarks accompanying 
of groups. The synoptic tabtes seem somewhat 
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overdone. I would not say that the characters used are some- 
times imaginary, yet they verge upon this definition. Certainly 
it is at times difficult for the general student to appreciate them 
when he has the specimens befoie him. As written they always 
seem to present good contrasts. Dr. Smith has not cultivated a 
knowledge of larval forms, and his work is not checked by breed- 
ing, This renders his idea of 9, species the more likely to become 
mechanical and lead him to describe as species forms not entitled 
to that rank. 

The Notodontidas have been ably monographed and the result 
beautifully published, at Government* expense, by Dr, A. S. 
Packard, a world-renowned zoologist Dr. Packard has treated 
his subject in the broadest possible manner, making great gen- 
eralizations and deducing philosophical arguments from his study 
of these moths. The work is in general commendable, though 
we have ventured to pick some small faults. We cannot but 
regard it as a pity that Dr. Packard should waste his philosophi- 
cal arguments in trying to prove the transmission of acquired 
characters and the direct effect of the environment on structure. 
This* seems to us so much lost labor* For practical use his 
monograph suffers from the weakness *of the synoptic tables, as 
we have had occasion to remark (Can. Ent., xxviii, iSp, 1896), 
Somehow Dr. Packard seems never to become personally ac- 
> quainted with the species of which he treats, if I may use such a 
term. This may be due to lack of time or to toq equal reliance 
on information furnished by persons of varying responsibility ; 
but, whatever the cause, it leads him to be able to couimit such 
errors as describing the same larva as that of two different aioths 
and never detecting the incongruity. 

Dr. Packard*s early studies oa Geometrid^ hardly come within 
the range of our present view* His successor has been ’Dr. Geoi 
D* Hulst* Dr. Hulst has published many new' species and 
^genera, and has revised the family with full generic tables. His 
work, undoubtedly brilliant in certain respects, is seriously marred 
by his habitual carelessness. Nothing that Huist has done can 
be absolutely rilied upon, /or fear that a thing, apparently most 
evident, may be found ^ to be vitiated by some blunder that he 
knew much better than to commit. It i$ a pity that hjs types are 
not with student hble ahd willing to go over atid verify his 
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work. Once verified, it would become thoroughly valuable* 
Dr. Hulst favored the use of secondary sexual characters, and he 
not only employed them in generic definition, but used them as 
prime characters in his synoptic tables. This is an inconveni- 
ence in practice, for a species cannot be named unless both sexes 
are at hand in the material for determination, which is often not 
the case. However, this did not prevent Dr. Hulst from found- 
ing new genera on a female specimen only. He simply supplied 
the missing male characters from his fertile imagination {e, g', 
genus Pterotma^ Trans. Am. Ent. Soc., xxiii, 349, 1S96). Yet 
in spite of defects, Dr. Hulst is badly missed, for he leaves no 
successor in the study of the Geometridce. 

In regard to the higher Tineids, the Pyralids have received 
very little attention. We have had no student devoting himself 
to them as a specialty. Fortunately Dr. C. H. Fcrnald is now 
.engaged in this study, though his work is as yet unpublished. 
Dr. Hulst published sundry new species in the Phycitinse. His 
article on this group was published in 1890, and hardly comes 
within our view. It has been followed by the first part of Ra- 
gonot’s great work, published in the Romanoff Memoirs, which 
includes the Pliycitinae of the world. We have not studied the 
subject enough to be able to criticise this book. The Crambinse and 
Pterophoridse have been acceptably treated by Dr. Fernald in small 
separate publications. We do not like the use of a series of 
alternatives based on shades of color, as in the separation of the 
species of the genus Pterophorus. But in general the work 
serves admirably for the purposes of determination. The Tor- 
tricidae have remained practically untouched for ten years, only 
certain new species having been described. In the Tineids, 
Lord Walsingham's work on the North American species has 
gradually ceased. His work is so excellent tluit it may well 
serve as a model to our future workers, both in its careful accu- 
racy and its conservatism, With its cessation there seemed at 
first no successor, but lately three men have taken up the sub- 
ject, Dr. W. G. Diet^, Mr. W. D. Kearfott and Mr. August 
Busck. Their work is as yet too small in quantity for much 
criticism, but seems to have been begun rightly. We fear that 
Dr. Dietz has a tendency to make species on too small charac- 
ters, judging by his Pigritia paper, Mr. Kearfott, too, has 
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shown something of the same tendency in his first paper. The next 
few years will certainly show marked advances in our knowledge 
of the Tineids. 

This review indicates that we need certain work in the im- 
mediate future. A monograph of the Butterflies with practicable 
sypnotic tables, critically revising both genera and species ; com- 
prehensive work on the larvse of the Sphingidae ; studies on the 
larvae of the Noctuidc© 'to supplement Dr. Smith’s work on the 
adults, which should be continued ; a review of Dr. Hulst’s 
work on the Geometridse, which might most profitably take the 
form of a monograph, giving practicable sypnotic tables to spe- 
cies to supplement Dr, Hulsfs generic ones; determinative 
tables for Tortricidse, both generic and specific. Dr. Fernald 
ought not to delay the preparation of such a badly needed paper ; 
continued descriptions of new species of Tmeids to make the 
extent of our fauna known to us. We hope to see these subjects 
soon taken up. 


At the conclusion the society offered Dr. Dyar a vote of thanks 
for his address. The address was discussed by Messrs. Schwarz, 
Banks, Gill and Marlatt. 


— Mr. Banks then presented the following paper : 

NOTES ON BRACK YNEMURI OF THE B. FEROX GROUP. 

(Plate III.) 

By Nathan Banks. 

In examining some recent additions to my collection of JMyr- 
meleonidm, I was struck more forcibly than ever before with the 
constancy in size and shape of the male appendages. Various 
species are now known to me from a consideranle number of locali- 
ties, yet there is no distinct variation in the general appearance 
of these appendages. Therefore it seems that tliey are of con- 
siderable importance in the sepai'ation of species. In the B. ferox 
group I have had various specimens that differed from the known 
forms very slightly in colorational points but prominently in the 
appendages ; therefore I believe these forms are distinct species. 
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Two are from the United States, a third is from Baja California , 
and was formerly considered B. peregrlnus^ but is very distinct 
from that species. The following table will separate these allied 
forms : 

1. Superior appendages very long and slender, more than one-half the 


length of last abdominal segment 2 

Superior appendages much shorter, scarcely as long or shorter than 

one-half the last abdominal segment.,. - 4 

3 . Superior appendages as long as last abdominal segment, yellowish, 
apical abdominal segments without pale marks B. carrizonus. 


Superior appendages shorter than the segment, often blackish 3 

3. Superior appendages plainly shorter than last abdominal segment; api- 

cal abdominal segments without pale marks B. asstmtUs. 

Superior appendages nearly as long as segment, black, abdomen spotted 
with pale throughout..., B> dhsimilis, 

4. Cubitus heavily marked with black ; px’onotal stripes connected in front ; 

femora black above ; superior appendages black B, fer&x. 

Cubitus not heavily marked with black; thoracic stripes not connected 
in front; smaller species 5 

5. Femora thickly dotted with black; superior appendages blackish; ver- 

tex not with four dots. B. texanus. 

Femora wholly pale; superior appendages yellowish; vertex with four 
black dots B. 4 ^punctatH$> 

Brachynemurus assimilis, n. sp. 

Face yellow, a transverse black spot from eye to eye, including bases 
of antennxe, and limited above by a curved black band, the lower margin 
pointed in the middle; vertex pale, with a brown band, interrupted in the 
middle and not reaching the eyes. Prothorax yellowish, with four black 
stripes at subequal distances apart and all reaching anterior margin, the 
pair each side sometimes connected in front; lower margin with black 
stripe. Palpi tipped with black; antennae brown, quite long. Rest of 
thorax lineate and maculate with black, two stripes on meso- and metascu* 
tellum. Legs pale, more or less heavily spotted with black, the tips of the 
tibiae and tarsi black. Abdomen pale at base, lineate with black, beyond 
middle black. Wings hyaline, venation interrupted black and white; 
pterostigma pale, with a basal brown spot; the cubitus quite heavily 
marked with brown (but not so much as in B, f&rox\ The abdomen of 
the male is very long, longer than in allied species, the superior appen- 
dages very long and slender, about as long as in Ih mrrizonm, but the 
last abdominal segment is very much longer than the appendages. 

Length , 57 mm. ; $ , 34 mm. 

Four specimens from Tehama, California, August (Morse), 
and from Oregon. Closely allied to B. carrizonus, but differs 
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by the greater length of the male abdomen, and also by the shape 
of the intef-antennai mark, which is not plainly transversely 
divided above antennse, and is pointed on the median line below. 

Brachynemurus carrizonus Hagen. 

All my specimens (15) have the appendages as Hagen describes 
them, about as long as the last abdominal segment. The inter- 
antennal mark is transversely divided above the antennae, and the 
lower margin is not pointed on median line. 

Brachynemurus ferox Walker. 

B. per egr 17174 .$ Hagen. 

I have compared the descriptions of Walker and Hagen with 
specimens from California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, and 
Arizona, and think there cannot be the slightest doubt of the 
synonymy. 

Brachynemurus dissirnilis, n. sp. 

Face pale yellow, a transverse black spot from eye to eye extending more 
below antennal bases than in B. assimilts or B, cayrizonusi^ above cut off 
by a pale band from the curved black band on front margin of vertex; lat- 
ter with a dot and line each side; palpi tipped with black; antennae long, 
brown; prothorax with four black stripes and side margins black, not con- 
nected in front; rest of thorax marked with black, two stripes on meso- 
and metascutellum. Legs pale, lightly dotted with black, and the tibiee 
and tarsi black-tipped; legs more slender than in allied forms. Abdomen 
pale at base, lineate with black, beyond middle black, but with a distinct 
yellow spot on posterior margin of each segment on each side in both 
sexes. Wings marked as in allied forms, the cubital mai-ks not very heavy^. 
Abdomen long and slender, the last segment, however, not as long as in 
B, the superior appendages long and slender, black, and curved 

toward each other, plainly a little shorter than last abdominal segment. 

Length, cJ', 39 mm. ; 9 , 25 nim. 

Habitat, San Jos^ cjel Cabo, Baja California. This is the 
species that I had previously considered B. peregrinus in my 
paper on the Neuroptera of Baja California. 

Brachynemurus texanus, n. sp. 

Face yellowish, a transverse inter-antennal mark, concave on lower 
margin, separated by a yellow 'band from the black band on front margin 
of vertex; the latter with a triangular mark each side; palpi tipped with 
black; antennse pale brown. Prothorax with four black lines, somewhat 
broken in male; rest of thorax maculate with brown, two stripes on meso- 
and metascutellum ; legs heavily dotted with black, tibiae and tarsi tipped 
with same. Wings marked as in allied species. Abdomen pale at base, 
lineate with black, black beyond middle, but with pale spots on the pos- 
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terior margin of some of the segments. Last abdominal segment of male 
quite long; the superior appendages short, divaricate, black, not half the 
length of the segment. 

Length, cJ', 33 mm. ; 9 , 25 mm. 

One pair from Laredo, Texas, August (McClendon). 

Brachynemurus 4-punctatus Currie. 

This species is very constant in markings, as Mr. Currie has 
already noted ; however, I think it is closely allied to the other 
species by the structure and general plan of markings. 

Explanation of Plate III. 

1 . Brachynemurus asszmilis-i inter-antennal mark and superior 
appendage of male. 

2. Brachynemurus carrzzonus^ inter-antennal mark and su- 
perior appendage of male. 

3. Brachynemurus dissimilis^ inter- antennal mark and su- 
perior appendage of male. 

4. Brachynemurus feroxy pronotal marks and superior ap- 
pendage of male. 

5. Brachynemurus iexanus^ pronotal marks. 

6. Brachynemurus texunus^ superior appendage of male. 

7. Brachynemurus 4 ‘punctatus^ superior appendage of male. 


The paper was discussed briefly by Mr. Currie. He men- 
tioned the fact that many species which differ widely in other 
I'espects often have very similar anal appendages and, vice versa ^ 
there are some species which resemble each other very closely 
except as regards the appendages. He said that, according to 
his own observations, there is considerable individual variation, 
in some species, both in the length and shape of the inter-antennal 
marking. !Mi-. Banks replied that, though there is some varia- 
tion in length, he has found the shape fairly constant in the 
species he has studied. The paper was further discussed by 
Messrs. Schwarz and Gill. 


February 19, 1903. 

The 175th regular meeting was held at the residence of Mr. 
John D. Patten, 2212 R street N.W. In the absence of the 
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President and both Vice-Presidents^ Mr. Patten presided, and 
there were also present Messrs. Gill, Murlatt, Benton, Currie, War- 
ner, Barber, Doolittle, Simpson, Djar, Kotinsky, Howard, Pol- 
laixl and Ash mead. 

Mr, Ashmead was elected Vice-President of the Washinp^ton 
Academy of Sciences for the Entomological Society. 

Mr. Ashmead exhibited both sexes of two species of wasps 
from Chile, from the collection of Mr. E. C, Reed. The first 
was labeled Agenia xanthopus Spinola. Both male and female 
posses*fe very short wings. This species is a synonym of /V?w- 
pilus gravesii'H.iiWdei.y iind will fall into the genus Spliictostethus 
of Kohl. The other species shown was Cosila chilensis Spinola, 
the type of Mr. Ashmead’s family Cosilid®. Mr, Ashmead 
pointed out that the genus Cosila could not belong to the Scoliid^ 
on account of important differences in venation, and because the 
hypopygium of the male is unarmed. 

— Dr. Dyar exhibited specimens of a new genus and species of 
Geometridse, and presented descriptions as follows : 

A NEW GENUS AND SPECIES OF GEOMETRID,®. 

By Harrison G. Dyar. 

Hulstina, n. gen. 

Male antennse bipectinate, the pectinations shortening at the apex, the 
last three or four small joints without pectinations, but no distinct hare 
tip; of female short, serrate. Wings without perceptible fovea below in 
either sex; hind tibiae of male not enlarged, without hair pencil; two 
pairs of spurs. Palpi short, scaled, tongue obsolete, front smooth. 
Thorax and abdomen smooth, scaled, tip of male abdomen slightly tufted. 
Venation as described by Hulst iov with which this seems to 

coincide, but the name ^^ihalodes is a homonym, having been used hy 
Krieschbaumer in 1890, as pointed out to me by Professor Cockerell. 

Hulstina terlineata, n. sp. 

Resembles A/c/s ohliquaria Grt., but is even more like Cltora formo* 
$ata Hulst, as identified for me by Dr, Htrlst; but that species has a dis- 
* tinct tongue. 

Whitish gray, sprinkled with black; abdominal scgincnts e<ige<l with 
white behind. T. a. line black, oblique, preceded hy a light brown hand, 
not reaching costa. Median line faint, oblique, present only on the inner 
half of the wing in the restricted median apace; a small black discal dot. 
T. p. line black, oblique, curved a little, from the middle of the inner 
margin to the outer fourth of costa, which it does not quite attain ; edged 
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Avithout bj' a light brown band. Terminal space darker, containing a 
Avhite, powderj, scarcely dentate, subterminal line. Margin narrowly 
black; fringe white with two black lines. Hind wings gray without 
ba.sal markings, or a trace of a line across the obscure discal dot; three 
faint parallel dark lines outwardly, the center one brownish, the others 
dark gray ; fringe as on fore wing, the margin sHghly scalloped. Beneath 
unifonnly pale gray with trace of discal dot and common mesial line. 
Expanse 23 to 25 mm. 

Type. — No. 673 Q. S. National Museum. 

Five specimens, Stockton, Utah (O. C. Poling), July i and 30, 
1902, 


— Dr. Dyar presented for publication the following synoptic 
table and description of a new species : 

NOTE ON THE NORTH AMERICAN WHITE-MARKED SPE- 
CIES OF E0COSMA. 

By Harrison G. Dyak. 

The North American species of the Tortricid genus Bucosma 
( Pa:disca>^ which have conspicuous silvery white spots, may be 
separated as follows : 

Markings of fore wing transverse, the spottings as broad as long or 
more so. 

A median transverse white band. 

Basal spot followed by an upright bar .robinsonaua Grt, 

Without this bar , ...quinquemaQulana Robs* 

No median transverse band adamantana Guen* 

Markings longitudinal or oblique. 

Without a serpentine band'on the disk. 

Median bar unbroken from base to margin ...,„crambiiana Wals- 

Median bar not unbroken. 

Median bar reaching middle of wing. 

Wings marked with broad spots. 

Spots distinct, silvered, sharp edged ridin^^sana Robs, 


fernaldana Grt. 

Spots diffused, white, ill defined morrUmt 

Wings marked with narrow silver streaks argenteana Wals^ 

Median bar absent; markings oblique ragonoti Wals. 

With a serpentine white bar on disk. 


This bar on center of wing, forming a continuation of basal streak. 

A white spot on internal margin. 

Serpentine bar separated from base, often joining 

internal margin bolanderana Wals. 
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Serpentine bar joined to base agasshii Robs. 

A long bar on internal margin gillettcana Djar. 

This bar on lower median field. 

Bar from internal margin near base returning to 

margin near anal angle * sc.rfentnna Wals, 

Bar along median fold to near anal angle, then up- 
ward along outer margin to near apex * optimana Djar. 

I fail to find any character in the description to separate fer- 
naldana Grt. from ridingsana Robs, On the other hand, 
rohinsonana Grt and qtiinquemaculana Robs., united by Prof. 
Fernald, seem separable, though I have no specimens corre- 
sponding to the figure of the latter. 

My seven specimens of 7 -agonofi Wals., all from Glen wood 
Springs, Colo. (Dr. Barnes), have the two basal spots united into 
a solid, somewhat dumbbell-shaped bar. This may be called 
var. harnesiaiia* 

Eucosma optimana n. sp. 

Of the size of crctmbiiafia. Light brown, head and patagia nearly 
white. Fore wing with silvery white marks as follows : A basal costal 
spot (absent in the male, owing to the costal fold); a long middle costal 
dash, obsoletely broken and at the end reaching down in an oblique bar 
enclosing a little spot of ground color on costa; a little spot beyond and 
an oblique bar just before apex, reversed in direction to the fir.st oblique 
bar; median bar reaching two-thirds of wing from base, constricted cen- 
trally, roundedly lanceolate; beyond it a short, oblique bar on disk, below 
and opposite to the first costal bar; a long streak on submedian fold, be- 
ginning one-fourth fi*om base, rounding up at anal angle parallel to outer 
margin almost to apex ; a long bar above inner margin, the margin itself 
brown ; a small basal spot below the median bar. Hind wing pale brown- 
ish, fringe lighter. Expanse 31 mm. 

Type. — No. 6744, U. S. National Museum. 

cf, Glenwood Springs, Colorado, October 1-7 (Dr. William 
Barnes) ; 9 , Eagle Co., Colorado (Prof. T. D. A. Cockerell). 


-—Dr. Dyar showed also Volume VII, Number x, of ‘*The 
Insect Woidd,^^ the entomological magazine published in Japa- 
nese by Y. Nawa, which contains a colored plate of a moth and 
larva parasitic upon Fulgorid®. He said that this was of special 
interest in connection with the species found by Messrs* Schwarz 
and Barber in New Mexico, and which has recently been described 
before this Society as Bpipyrops barieriana^ Mr. Nawa's moth 
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is obviously an Mpipyrops^ though no specific name seems to be 
mentioned. Mr. Nawa might appropriately name it, as it is 
probably undescribed. The plate is discussed in three pages of 
Japanese with explanation of the figures on page 4, and there is 
a two-page account in English by Mr. U. Nawa at the end of the 
magazine. The question of the food of the JSpipyrops larvse 
seems to be still not clear. Prof. Westwood conjectured that it 
was the white secretion of the Fulgorids, but Mr. Nawa’s account 
does not seem to support this view. The latter states that the 
larvae secrete a white covering and that they even cause the host 
to be visible at a distance by this when there are several of them 
on one host. Dr. Dyar thought it did not seem reasonable that 
larvae should secrete a substance similar to their own food. 
Besides, there is but very little of this pruinose matter on the 
Cicada-like host, certainly not enough to support several larvae, 
it would seem. Mr. Heidemann had shown him specimens of 
the host. Might not the Bpipyrops larvae be true parasites after 
all.? 

— Mr. Simpson exhibited a micro-photograph of sections of 
the eversible gland of the larva of the lo Moth {Automeris to 
Fabricius). He stated that, in exceptional specimens, this gland 
was missing. 

— The introduction to the following paper, presented by Mr. 

Busck, was then read by Dr. Dyar, in the absence of the author ; 

# 

NOTES ON BRACKENRIDGE CLEMENS’ TYPES OF TINEINA.* 
By August Busck, 

Although a few stray species of American Tineina were de- 
scribed before 1S59, that year really marks the beginning of the 
study of these insects in this country. During that and the fol- 
lowing four years the late Dr. Brackenridge Clemens, a practising 
physician of Easton, Pa., published a series of systematic and 
biological articles, which yet remain the most important contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of American Tineina. These papers con- 
tain descriptions of 31 new genera and of about 200 new species, 
together with notes on larval habits of many of them. 

* The following new names are proposed in this article : UtkocoUeth 
hamamelielln^ new species (p. 189); Brackeurtdgia^ new genus (p. 193); 
Greya^ new genus (p. 194). There are also original descriptions of the 
following larvae: Siilbosts tesquHla Clemens (p, 202); CryptoUckia ohs^- 
leHlla Zeller (p. 206). 
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Types of all these species were deposited by Dr. Clemens in 
the collection of the Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadel- 
phia. There they were studied in 1S73 by Lord Walsingham, 
and some years later, according to information obtained through 
Miss Mary Murtfeldt, by Mr. V. T, Chambers, who, however, 
did not seem to have more appreciation of these types than he 
had of his own, and he only went over them in the hastiest man- 
ner. Finally they were studied in iSSi by Prof. C. IL Fernald. 
There is also evidence that Dr. C. V. Riley was acquainted with 
at least a part of them. 

Prof. Fernald has kindly given me his recollections about 
Clemens’ types in i88i. They were then just as received from 
Clemens, pinned with the short English brass pins on small pieces 
of cork glued to the glass in old-fashioned insect boxes, each cork 
bearing a n.umber corresponding to a list in Clemens’ handwrit- 
ing. 

On account of the unsafe condition of the glass boxes these 
types were later transferred by Mr, E. T. Cresson and Dr. Henry 
Skinner to a large double box, and each specimen was labeled 
with the number found on the cork. A statement to this eflect is 
found in Cresson’s handwrit ng on part of Clemens’ list, yet in 
existence. 

Since then the types of this pioneer worker' in this group of 
insects have remained in oblivion, partly because no one took an 
active interest in the study of Tineina and partly becaube the speci- 
mens, to the uninitiated, did not give the impression of much 
importance, bearing no labels to indicate their true value, while 
the box to which they had been transferred contained a number 
of other moths of no importance and was stored away and subse- 
quently overlooked and fdrgotten. 

During a visit of the writer to the Academy in the spring of 
1900, this box was not in evidence in spite of careful search and 
repeated inquiries. All that was found was a part of Clemens’ 
list of his types, with Cresson’s note about the disposition of 
thena. One box, it is true, was there, which contained some 
specimens undoubtedly pinned by Clemens, but careful study soon 
revealed that only a small part of the insects were truly Clemens’ 
own specimens, and that even those could not with any reason- 
able certainty be regarded as his original types. At most they 
only represented an insignificant proportion of his species. 

Thus the collection of the types left by the founder of the study 
of American Tineina was given up as lost, and Clemens’ descrip- 
tion alone had to be relied upon for the identificittion of his 
species. The great majority of them have been iclentified with 
certainty from that source alone — a fact which speaks highly of 
the carefulness of Clemens’ work. Still quite a number remained 
unknown to the present active workers, and some of them there 
was little hope of ever identifying with certainty. 
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Great, therefore, was the writer’s delight when, on a short 
visit to the Academy last fall, he opened an old-fashioned double 
box, which had turned up in the interval between his visits, and 
found one side filled with what, he at once realized, was the 
nearly complete set of Clemens’ original types. 

Pinned as they were on the short English pins, many of them 
touched the cork with their wings and several were consequently 
more or less damaged ; but considering their old age and their 
precarious method of preseivation in a box which was neither 
dust nor insect proof, it is rather remarkable that they had not all 
been destroyed. However, all were in recognizable and useful 
condition, and some of them in a perfect state of preservation. 

On this visit the writer was unable, from lack of time, to do 
more than merely satisfy himself of the genuineness of this col- 
lection of types ; but shortly afterwards he had the opportunity, 
through the liberality of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and on the invitation of the Academy in Philadelphia, to spend 
two weeks in the study and resurrection of this important collec- 
tion, which he regards it a privilege to have been able to restore 
to the dignity due the founder of this branch of science in this 
country. 

That these specimerfs truly are Clemens’ authentic types is 
proven by Cresson’s statement and by the list in Clemens’ own 
hand, corresponding to the numbers on the specimens. Tt is 
further verified by several instances, where Clemens, in his de- 
scription, mentions accidental peculiarities of the specimens before 
him, which are found to be present in the corresponding type. 

The numbers on the first 124 specimens correspond, with a 
few easily explained exceptions, with the chronological order of 
Clemens’ descriptions, and these wei*e found in the same order in 
Clemens’ handwritten list The numbers on the i*est of the types 
were seemingly without order and many intervals occur. On 
the whole, however, these also w^ere found to correspond rela- 
tively to the chronological oi'der, and the intervals can be ac- 
counted for by intervening types of other groups, though several 
unexplainable deviations occur. By careful verification of each 
species through the description it was not difficult for one some- 
what familiar with the different forms to apply each type to its 
proper name, taking as starting points species already well known 
and working forwards or backwards according to the numbers. 

The studies resulted in the identification of the types of all but 
eight of Clemens’ 200 species. Five of these eight have been 
identified with certainty from Clemens’ descriptions, leaving only 
three species unknown at present 

The types are now properly mounted on small corks pinned 
with stout pins in four Schmitt boxes. They can now be taken 
out and examined without unnecessary risk to the specimens, and 
each of them is correctly labeled. 
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The following are detailed statements of the number and con- 
ditions of these types, together with such notes on their isyste' 
matic position and synonomy as are possible without mono- 
graphic studies of all the families. When such studies are under- 
taken additional changes will probably be found necessary. 

A serious drawback to the value of Clemens’ descriptions was 
his failure to give the size of his specimen or the locality. In the 
following notes the writer has given alar expanse of all the species 
according to the measure of the type specimen, as w'ell as the 
locality of all those species of which he has seen other material. 

For several reasons it is found most convenient to treat the 
species chronologically in the order in which they are found in 
Stainton’s edition of Clemens’ North American Tineina. 

Tinea bifiavimaculella Clemens. 

One perfect type, Clemens’ No. i ; alar exp., 16.5 mm. 

Stainton, who received two specimens of this species from 
Clemens, wrote in a foot-note in Clemens’ 7'ineina of North 
America: It appears to be almost identical with the European 

Tinea nisticella^ var. spilotella Tengstrom,” and Zeller^ made 
it a synonym of this species. Lord Walsingham corrected thisf 
and I have no hesitation, after comparing a good series of hijla^ 
vimacuhlla with authentic European specimens of rusticella^ 
in agreeing with him that Clemens’ species is quite distinct. 
Walsingham established in the same paper the synonymy with 
Walker’s Tinea insignella.X 

Bijlavimactdella belongs to the genus Monop is ^ Hiibner. A 
specimen compared with Clemens’ type is in the U. S. National 
Mueum. 

Tinea dorsistrigella Clemens. 

Two perfect types, Clemens’ No. 2; alar exp., 14,5 mm. 

This is, as Stainton suggested (Tin. N. Am., p. 50, 1872), a good 
species, near, but quite distinct from, the European 
Hiibner. Walsingham has established its synonymy with Tinea 
subjiinctella Walker. Clemens* types are larger than average 
specimens of this common species, of which a good series is 
found in the U. S. National Museum. 

The writer has bred this species from larvae feeding in a bird’s 
nest. It belongs in the genus Monopts Hiibner. 

Tinea crocicapitella Clemens. 

One perfect type, Clemens’ No. 3 ; alar exp., 14 mm. 

Lord Walsingham made this species a synonym of the European 
ferruginella Hiibner, and it has been retained as such in Riley’s 

*Verh. k. k. zool.-bot. Gesell. Wien., xxiii, p. 220, 1B73. 

t Trans. Am. Ent Soc., x, p. 170, 1S82. 

J Cat. Lep. Het. Brit. Mus., xxviii, p. 471, 1863. 
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list and subsequently. T\\is is 2 Ln qxyox fer?'ugmeli<i is inter- 
mediate between the two American species, dorsist7^igella^ 
Clemens and the present species, and it is quite as near the for- 
mer as the latter. CrocicapiicIIa is very distinct and shows no 
variation towards the European form, differing in the lighter and 
duller, more brovvmish ground color, in the darker head and 
thorax, and especially in the absence of white scaling on the 
costal edge above the transparent discal spot. It also lacks the 
small, sharp, light costal streaks found towards the apex in 
ferruginella* 

Tinea carnariella Clemens. 

One type, the wings on left side absent ; otherwise in good con- 
dition. Clemens’ No. 4; alar exp., 18 mm. 

From the description of this species, or probably more from 
the habits of the larva, Stainton surmised that it might be the 
cosmopolitan Tinea pellionella Linn.* But several discrepan- 
cies in the description intimated that he was wrong in this assump- 
tion, and Clemens’ type now proves that it is quite a different 
species. It is a true Tinea, No other specimen exactly like the 
type is at present known to the writer. 

The condition of this specimen — lacking the wings on one 
side — is characteristic of many of Clemens’ types and is explained 
by the note in his letter of June 23, 1S60, to Stainton, published 
by the latter in his edition oV Clemens’ papers (p. 36) : ‘‘ I cannot 
promise, however, to send specimens of all the Tineina I have 
desci'ibed, for frequently the descriptions have been drawn from 
a single specimen, which has been deprived of one pair of wings” 
[evidently for the purpose of structural studies]. 

Tinea lanariella Clemens. 

One type in good condition, Clemens’ No. 5 ; alar exp., 14 mm. 
As determined by Stainton, who received four specimens of this 
species from Clemens, it is the same as the cosmopolitan Tineola 
hisciliella Hiimmel, and must be known under that name. Com- 
pared specimens are in the U. S. National Museum. 

Tinea nubilipennella Clemens. 

One type, somewhat rubbed but easily recognizable, Clemens’ 
No. 6; alar exp., 15 mm. 

As determined by Stainton, this species is identical with the 
European Tinea fuscdpiinctclla Haworth. I have examined 
the types of Olcophorafrigidella Packard, from Labrador, now 
in the Museum of Comparative Zoology in Cambridge, Mass., 
and concur with Lord Walsingham’s opinion that they represent 


’‘‘Tin. N. Am., p. 51, 1S72. 
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the same species.^ A large series compared with Clemens’ type 
is in the U. S. National Museum. 

The writer has bred this species repeatedly from the nests of 
tame pigeons at Washington, D. C. 

Tinea variatella Clemens. 

One type in poor condition, with head and left fore wing miss- 
ing. Clemens’ No. 7 ; alar exp., 12.5 mm. 

Probably the same as the European Tinea granella Linn., as 
suggested by St a inton. 

Xylesthia pruniramiella Clemens. 

Two types, with head missing in both ; otherwise in good 
condition. Clemens’ No. S; alar exp., 12 and 14.5 mm. I 
have examined Chambers’ type of Xylesthia clemen$ella'\ in 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology in Cambridge, and 
Zeller’s specimen of Xylesthia congeminatella^% and I am con- 
vinced that these species are identical and the same as Clemens’ 
species. I have collected a large series around Washington, and 
in Kentucky and Missouri. The difterenpes which Zeller and 
Chambers found in comparison with Clemens’ description are 
simply due to the different state of preservation of their speci- 
mens. The delicately loose-scaled fore wings of this species are 
exceedingly easily injured by handling and then present quite a 
changed appearance. 

Compared specimens are in U. S. National Museum, 

Amydria effrenatella Clemens. 

One type, the abdomen missing, otherwise perfect. Clemens’ 
No. 9; alar exp., 27 mm. 

This type agrees with our preconceived conception of the spe- 
cies derived from Clemens’ description. Compared specimens 
are in U. S. National Museum from the Atlantic Coast region. 
Stainton, who had a specimen of this species from Clemens, sug- 
gested that the genus was the same as JBuflocainus^ Latreille ; 
but, as pointed out by Clemens himself, it differs in possessing 
well developed maxillary palpi. 

Anaphora plumifrontella Clemens. 

One somewhat rubbed type,' Clemens’ No. 10; alar exp,, 33 
mm. 

This type verifies the present conception of the species, as de- 
fined by Walsingham, with bomhycina Zeller as synonym. It be- 
longs to the genus Acrolophus Poey. A large series, collected 


* Trans. Am. Ent. Soc.,x, p. 171, 1882. 
t Can. Ent., v, p. 174, 1S73. 

J Verb. k. k., zool.-bot Gesell. Wien., xxiii, p. 218, 1S73. 
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at light by the writer at Washington, D. C., and compared with 
Clemens’ type, is in the U S. National Museum, 

Anaphora popeanella Clemens. 

Two types, both rubbed, one unspread and without abdomen ; 
the other spread, and lacking the head and left wings. Clemens’ 
No. II ; alar exp., 28 mm. 

Like the present conception of Anaphora popeanella^ as de- 
termined by Walsingham and synonymous with scardina7i€^\tr^ 
and with agrotipennella Grote. A specimen compared with the 
type is in the U. S, National Museum. 

Habitat: Eastern United States. 

Anaphora arcanella Clemens.' 

One type, without abdomen but otherwise in good condition, 
Clemens’ No. 12; alar exp., 29 mm. 

I'liis species was transferred to the new genus Pseudoanapkora 
by Lord Walsingham. A specimen compared with the type is 
in the U. S. National Museum. 

Habitat : Eastern United States. 

Lithocolletis lucidicostella Clemens. 

Two types, one perfect, the other without abdomen and hind 
wings. Clemens' No. 13, alar exp.. 7.5 mm. 

Specimens bred from the underside of leaf of sugar maple and 
agreeing with the type ai‘e in the U. S. National Museum. 

In Riley’s List this species is by mistake printed ludlcostella. 

Lithocolletis robiniella Clemens. 

One type, right fore wing missing, Clemens’ No. 14 ; alar 
exp., 6 mm. 

This type is not in very good condition, but is easily recognized 
as the well known Rohlnla feeder, common in the eastern States, 
and synonymous with the earlier described Argyromiges psuedo- 
acaciella Fitch, but supplanting this preoccupied name. 

The similar species which Clemens bred from Amphicarpcea 
monoica and which he believed to be robiniella is Lithocolletis 
morrisella Fitch. 

Lithocolletis desmodiella Clemens. 

Three types, Clemens’ No. 15 ; alar exp., 4.5 mm. 

These types represent our common smallest species of Litho- 
coUetis^ which is the same as that subsequently described by Miss 
Murtfeldt gregariella^ as shown by Lord Walsingham, 
Habitat: Eastern United vStates. 

Lithocolletis aeriferella Clemens. 

One perfect type, Clemens’ No. 16; alar exp., 7.5 mm. 
Specimens bi*ed from the undei’side of oak leaves and com- 
pared with Clemens’ type are in the U. S. National Museum. 
Habitat ; Eastern United States. 
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Lithocolletis basistrigella Clemens. 

One type in good condition, Clemens’ No. 17; alar exp., 
8 mm. 

JBred specimens of this well marked species, compared with 
the type, are in the U. S- National Museum. The larva makes 
a mine on the underside of oak leaves. The species is synony- 
mous with the later described Lithocolletis biter media Frey and 
Boll. 

Lithocolletis argentifimbriella Clemens. 

One perfect type, Clemens’ No. iS ; alar exp., 7.5 mm. 

Bred specimens, compared with the type of this well known 
species, are in U. S. National Museum. Lord Walsingham has 
shown the synonymy with Chambers’ fuscocostella, 

Lithocolletis obscuricostella Clemens. 

One type, with idght fore wing missing, otherwise in good 
condition. Clemens’ No. 19; alar exp., 6 mm. 

Clemens rightly gave vveight (by italicising) to the peculiar colo- 
ration of the abdomen*, but his description, “ Black, tipped 
freely with yellow,” is unfortunate. He meant that the base of 
the abdomen is black and the larger posterior portion is yellow. 
The underside is silvery. I have seen no specimen exactly like 
this type, but the species should be easily rediscovered through 
knowledge of the food-plant Os try a vb'g'inica. 

Chambers has himself^ established the synonymy with his 
Lithocolletis virginiella* 

Lithocolletis ostryaefoliella Clemens. 

One type, with left fore- wing missing and the other fore wing 
somewhat crippled, is still recognizable and agrees with the 
description. Clemens’ No. 20; alar exp., 6 mm. I have no 
specimen exactly like this type. The species is exceedingly near 
to the foregoing species, which was bred from the same food- 
plant, but the minute differences in the wing markings and the 
color of the abdomen, pointed out by Clemens, are well substan- 
tiated by the types. 

Chambers suggested and Walsingham confirmed the synonymy 
with Lithocolletis mirifica Frey and Boll. 

Lithocolletis lucetiella Clemens. 

One perfect tj^pe, Clemens’ No. 21 ; alar exp., 7 mm. 

Bred specimens of this very distinct species, compared with 
the type, are in the U. S, National Museum. Lord Walsingham 
has established the. synonymy with Lithocolletis ccni^matella 
Frey and Boll. 


* Can. Ent., xi, p. 92, 1879, 
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‘Lithocolletis obstrictella Clemens. 

One type, right fore wing and abdomen missing. Qemens’ 
No. 22 ; alar exp., 7.5 mm. 

I have no specimen like this type, which was bred, according 
to Clemens, from the underside of leaves of oak. Tdie know- 
ledge of the mine ought to insure its rediscovery. 

Lithocolletis caryaefoliella Clemens. 

Two types, one perfect, the other consisting'only of head and 
left fore wing. Clemens’ No. 23 ; alar exp., 6.5 mm. 

Bred specimens compared with the type are in the U. S. Na- 
tional Museum. The generally accepted synonymy, suggested 
by Clemens himself, with JLithocoIletis Jug^landiella Clemens, is 
probably correct. This latter species was named from the larva 
and mine only, 

Lithocolletis aceriella Clemens. 

One type, almost totally destroyed, only the head left on the 
pin, Clemens’ No. 24. 

In the U. S. National Museum are specimens bred from upper 
surface mines on maple which agree with Clemens’ description 
and with what is left of bis type. They undoubtedly represent 
this species. Alar exp., 6.5 mm. 

Clemens states that the larva is found also in the leaf of Hama* 
fnells virglnica^ but I am inclined to believe that he was mis- 
taken and that the exceedingly similar but slightly larger species, 
which I have repeatedly bred from witch hazel, is a distinct spe- 
cies. It differs from aceriella in the more reddish tuft, in the 
somewhat darker ground color and in the dorsal silvery streak 
above the cilia, which is more oblique, nearly parallel with the 
edge, while in aceriella it is more erect. Further, the two silvery 
fascise are, in the Ha?numelis feeder, absolutely parallel, while 
they are slightly diverging in aceriella. The Hamamelis 
may be known as JLiihocolletis hama?neliella. 

Alar exp., 7 mm. 

Type. — No. 6772, U. S. National Museum, 

Lithocolletis guttifinitella Clemens, 

One type, right fore wing missing, otherwise in perfect condi- 
tion, Clemens’ No, 25 ; alar exp., 7 mm. 

Clemens describes the antennae as blackish brown, omitting the 
silvery annulations, which are shown on type. Othei’wise, it is 
a good description of the type, which represents the one extreme 
variety of our common poison ivy ” Liikocolletis^ which has 
the two transverse fixsciae nearly straight and diverging, tlie outer 
one being nearly perpendicular on the edge of the wing, while 
the inner one is oblique, nearer base on the dorsal side. 

The other extreme of this vaidable species is described by Frey 
and Boll as Lithocolletis ioxicodendiJ^ This has the two fascida 


* Stett. ent. Zeit., xxxix, p. 273, 187S. 
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parallel, both being oblique, with dorsal ends nearer the base of 
the wing than the costal. These fasciae are besides in this variety 
slightly angulated outwardly at their upper third, especially the 
one nearest the base of the wing. I have bred unlimited numbers 
of this species from poison ivy around Washington, D. C*, and 
have every intermediate form between the two extremes, and 
there is no doubt that the two names stand for the same species. 
Clemens’ name will hold. 

Chambers made his LithocoUetis cesculisella^ a synonym of 
guttiJiniteUa^ but Lord Walsingham doubted this, considering it 
exceedingly improbable. The name should be retained as a sepa- 
rate species. 

LithocoUetis cratsegella Clemens. 

One type, unspread, but perfect, Clemens’ No. 26, ; alar exp., 
6.5 mm. 

This type proves Lord Walsingham’s assertionf that Clemens’ 
species is the same as the common European apple-feeder, Lithe- 
colic Hs fomifoliella Zeller, now known under the name Litho- 
coUetis blancardclla Fabricius. Lord Walsingham placed Lith- 
ocolleiis deceptusella Chambers as a synonym of this species.}: 

LithocoUetis hamadryadella Clemens, 

One perfect type, Clemens’ No. 27; alar exp., 6.5 mm. A 
pin with the number 27-F has evidently borne his variation F, 
but the specimen is destroyed. 

This type represents our well known, most common Litho- 
coUetis on oak, described later by Zeller as aUernateUa,% A 
bred series compared with Clemens’ type is in the U. S. National 
Museum. 

LithocoUetis argentinotella Clemens. 

Two types, the one perfect, the other without fore wings, 
Clemens’ No. 28 ; alar exp., 6.5 mm. 

Specimens bred from underside mines on elm and compared 
with Clemens’ type are in the U. S. National Museum. 

Tisheria**solidagonifolieUa Clemens. 

The type of this species with Clemens’ No. 29 is lost. The 
species, however, is well known from Clemens’ description and 
the knowledge* of its food plant. 

Bred specimens, agreeing with description and undoubtedly 
representing the species, are in the U. S. National Museum. 
Alar exp., 7 mm. 


sprinted cef^culella in Riley’s List by mistake, 
t Trans. Am. Ent. Soc., x, p. 203, 1882. 

X Ins. Life, iii, p. 328, 1891. 

§ Wrongly quoted by Chambers, in his Index, as alternata. 
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Tisheria zelleriella Clemens. 

One type, consisting only of the right fore wing, gummed on 
Clemens’ label No. 30. 

Lord Walsingham^ proved the synonymy of this species with 
complanoides Frey and Boll, and with Iatipe 7 ifieUa Chambers. 
He erected the new genus CoptoUdcheiox remarkable form. f 
There is a bred series in the U. S. National Museum. Alar, exp., 
10 mm. 

The species is common around Washington, D. C. 

Tisheria citrinipennella Clemens. 

One type, right hind wing and abdomen missing, otherwise 
in good condition ; Clemens’ No. 31 ; alar exp., S mm. 

Lord Walsinghamf has declared this species the same as the 
other oak-feeding Tisheria subsequently described by Clemens 
(^quercitellal), Tam unnbleto concur in this view. While the 
present species may be the same as Tisheria guerctvorellaChxim- 
bers, as determined by Walsingham, Clemens’ Tisheria querci- 
tella is undoubtedly iinctoricUa Chambers, and will have to 
supplant that name. It is the only oak-feeding Tisheria which 
makes the circular silk-lined nidus for pupation, as described by 
Clemens and Chambers. The color of this nidus varies accord- 
ing to the species of oak, and is on white oak, as Clemens de- 
scribes it, whiter than the rest of the mine, and it is not always 
dark-veined as described by Chambers, and as is usually the 
rule. 

Clemens’ types of the two species, though both are in poor 
condition, substantiate fully this view.§ Series of both species 
from Washington, D. C., and from West Virginia, bred by the 
author, are in U. S. National Museum. 

Phyllocnistis vitigenella Clemens. 

Two perfect types, Clemens’ No. 32 ; alar exp., 5 mm. 

Bred specimens, agreeing with the. types of this well known 
species, are in the U. S. National Museum. 

Leucanthiza aniphicarpegefoliella Clemens, 

One type, left wings missing, otherwise in good condition ; 
Clemens’ No. 33 ; alar exp., 6.5 mm. 

I have bred this beautiful and well described species from 
upper surface mines of hog peanut at Washington, D, C. Bred 
specimens compared with Clemens’ type are in the U. S. National 
Museum. 


* Ins. Life, iii, p. 387, 1891. 
t Ins. Life, ii, p. 322, 1890. 
jins. Life, iii, p. 387, i80i. 

§ See post^ under Tisheria quercitella. 
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Coleophora coruscipennella Clemens. 

One perfect type, Clemens’ No. 34, alar exp., 12 mm. 

Zeller made this common American species a synonym of the 
European Coleophora fahriciella Villers, which is now known 
under the name spissicornis Haworth, and it certainly would be 
exceedingly diffcult to distinguish between them. ^ Still, as long 
as the life history and early stages of the American species is 
unknown, thei’e is a possibility that it may be distinct, and I 
should have favored retainingit as such. A large series, collected 
at light around Washington, D. C., and compared with Clemens’ 
type, is in the U. S. National Museum. 

Coleophora laticornella Clemens. 

One good type, Clemens’ No. 35 ; alar exp., ii mm. 

This proves to be the elm-feeding Coleophora^v^\i\^ has been 
of some economic importance of late years through its occurrence 
in large numbers in the parks of Brooklyn, N. Y. I have bred 
a large series of this species and am unable to distinguish it from 
authentic specimens (adults and cases) of the European Coleo-^ 
phorallmosipennella Duponchek which feeds on elm in Europe. 

Our present knowledge of the genus Coleophora in this 
country is in such a hopeless state that I cannot indicate other 
synonyms of this species, though they doubtless exist among the 
67 described species. Our names have been given mostly 
without knowledge of the food plants and without any com- 
parisons with previously described species. The present species 
will probably be found among them under another name. 
This, however, will not interfere with the much older European 
name. 

A bred series, compared with Clemens’ type, is in the U. S. 
National Museum. 

Coleophora csenosipennella Clemens. 

The type of this species, Clemens’ No. 36, is lost. I have not 
yet been able to identify the species from the description with 
cei‘tainty. 

Coleophora infuscatella Clemens. 

One type, lacking left wings, otherwise in good condition, 
Clemens’ No. 37 ; alar exp., ii mm. 

I have no specimen exactly like this. 

Coleophora cretaticostella Clemens. 

One type, abdomen and right wings missing, Clemens’ No. 
38; alar exp., 12.5 mm. 

I have no specimen like this. 

Incurvaria russatella Clemens. 

The type of this species, Clemens’ No. 39, cannot now be 
found. 
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Lord Walsingham examined this type in 1872, and from his 
recollection and notes on it, concluded that his Lampronia 
trip?inctena was a. synonym. He has also made Eudarcia 
sinmlatricella Clemens synonymous with Tinea cmmiiariella 
Chambers. I have examined types of both these latter species 
and they are undoubtedly congeneric, but just as surely specifi- 
cally distinct. The former is evidently Walsingham’s Lam- 
pronia iripnnctella , agreeing in all particulars with his descrip- 
tion and figure. The latter agrees well with Clemens’ decription 
of russatella^ but could not be Walsingham’s species, lacking as 
it does the white apical cilia found in tripunctella and also in 
Clemens’ type of sim 7 ilatriceUa^ though not mentioned by 
Clemens. 71 russatella should then be known as Eudarcia 
russateUa Clemens 

A specimen collected by the writer in Kentucky, and Cham- 
bers’ type of cmnitariella [No. 412] are in the U. S. National 
Museum. 

Incurvaria (Ornix) acerifoliella Fitch. 

The specimen of this species received by Clemens from Fitch 
is found under Clemens’ No. 40. The right wings are missing; 
alar exp., 1 1.5 mm. 

This agrees with our present conception of the species, speci- 
mens of which are in the U. S. National Museum. Lord Wal- 
singham has shown the synonymy of Tinea iridella Chambers 
with this species. The species falls, according to the venation, 
intermediate between the genera Incr^rvaria and Eudarcia^ 
though it cannot rightfully be placed in either genus, as already 
shown by Clemens. 

I propose the name Brackenridgta^ for the genus of which 
ace 7 dfoUeUa is type and which has the following very distinct 
venation : 

Fore wings n veins, vein 4 absent, all separate, 7 to costa, xb furcate at 
base. Hind wings as broad as fore wings, 8 veins, veins 5 and 6 stalked, 
rest separate, vein 6 to apex. The oral characters are as in Incurvaria. 

No other species is at present known to the writer. 

It is in this connection well to draw attention to the fact that 
probably only two out of the ten American species hitherto placed 
in Incurvaria truly belong in this genus, namely Incurvaria 
osnescens Walsingham and Incurvaria polltella Walsingham. 
Besides these, labradoriclla Clemens* may profitably be left in 
the genus for the present until more material is obtained, though 
the appearance of the incomplete type, Clemens’ No. 215,* does 
not suggest that genus as Clemens also noted. 

The same is the case with mediostriatella Clemens,^ which 


^See post<f under this species. 
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only differs from the genus in having veins 7 and 8 in the fore 
wings stalked. It is also true of oregonella Walsingham, of 
which only the single type in Lord Walsingham’s possession is 
known, but which will probably be found not to belong to In^ 
cumaria when additional material is at hand. 

Of the other species hitherto placed in Incurvaria^ two have 
now been disposed of, namely, Eudarcia russatella and Brack-^ 
enridgia acerifoUella. The remaining three species form a 
separate genus, which may appropriately be known as Greya in 
honor of Lord T. de Grey Walsingham, who has added so mate- 
rially to our knowledge of American Tineina, and who has de- 
scribed all the three species included in the genus, namely, hu 7 ni- 
lis^^ funciiferella^ and solenohiellad[ Greya is at once distin- 
guished from the nearly related Incurvarta by the absence of 
vein 10 in the fore wings. 

It has the following venation : 

Fore wings ii veins, vein 10 absent, all separate*, hind wings as broad 
as fore wings, 8 veins, all separate. Other characters as in htcurvaria. 

Authentic representatives of all of the foregoingspecies except 
labradoriella are in the U. S. National Museum. 


Plutella vigilaciella Clemens. 

One type in good condition, Clemens’ No. 41 ; alar exp., 
14.5 mm. 

This is, as determined by Stainton,a synonym of the European 
Plutella 'porrectella Linnaeus. Specimens compared with 
Clemens’ type are in the U. S. National Museum. 

Plutella limbipennella Clemens. 

One type, Clemens’ No. 42 ; alar exp., 13.5 mm. 

This is, as determined by Stainton, a synonym of the cosmo- 
politan Plutella cruciferarum Zeller, now known as Plutella 
maculipennis Curtis. 

Plutella mollipedella Clemens. 

One type, Clemens’ No. 43 ; alar exp., 14 mm. 

This is, as shown by Stainton, the female of the foregoing 
species. 


Gracilaria superbifrontella Clemens. 

One type inline condition, but lacking the left wings, Clemens’ 
No. 44 ; alar exp., 14 mm. 

In spite of Clemens’ definite statement that his species feeds 
on witch hazel \Hamamelis virginica\ Lord Walsingham has 
made it synonymous with the European oak-feeding Gracilaria 


* Ins. Life i, pp. 145, 146, 1888. 
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alchimielia Scopoli. He also makes it synonymous with the 
American maple-feeding Gracilaria pack ar della Chambers, 
and with the American oak-feeding species of Frey. 

This is not the case ; s?ipcrhifrontella Clemens must be re- 
tained as a good species attached to Hamamelis* So must fack- 
ardella Chambers (= clegantella Frey, Stett. ent. Zeit., xxxiv, 
p. 202, 1S73), attached to while the American oak-feeding 

species, determined by Frey as supcrbifroniella^ may or may 
not be the same as the European alchimielia Scopoli. I have 
not sufficient bred material to settle this last point with cer- 
tainty. All of these species are very close and somewhat vari- 
able. Bred specimens, compared with Clemens’ type, are in the 
U. S. National Museum. 

Gracilaria fulgidella Clemens. 

One type, lacking the right fore wing, Clemens’ No. 45 ; alar 
exp., 7.5 mm. 

This is different from any other described American Grad- 
laria^ and I have no specimen like it. Clemens’ description is 
veiy accurate, though it would seem more natural to regard the 
dark color as the ground color, marked with white, dark- 
margined fasciae. The species is nearest to Gracilaria asteri- 
cola Frey and Boll. 

Gracilaria venustella Clemens. 

One type, lacking abdomen and left wing, Clemens’ No. 46 ; 
alar exp , 6.5 mm. 

There is anotherof Clemens’ specimens, labeled 197, the same 
as this type, and also lacking the left wings. This is evidently 
the specimen from which Clemens redescribed the species.^ 

This is, as determined by Chambers himself,! the same as 
Gracilaria eupatoriella Chambers. Specimens collected at 
light in Kentucky and at Washington, D. C., by the writer, and 
compared both wdth*Ch ambers’ type in the Cambridge Museum 
of Comparative Zoology and with Clemens’ type, are in the U. S. 
National Museum. The species belongs in Walsingham’s genus 
Dialectica^X but may remain in Gracilaria Haworth until the 
group is worked up. 

Gracilaria strigifinitella Clemens. 

One type, left fore wing missing. Clemenp’ No. 47 ; alar exp., 
8-5 mm. 

"rhis is the same specie’s described by Chambers as Gracilaria 
duodecemliniella and also the same as his Ornioc quercifollella. 

*Tjn. N. A., p. 216, 1872. 

fBull. U. S. Geol. Surv, Terr., iv, 150, 1878, 

j Proc, Zoob.Soc. Lond., p. 150, 1S97. 
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The types of both these species are in the Cambridge Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, and agree with the present type, as the 
descriptions would indicate. In Professor C. H. Fernald’s col- 
lection are two specimens of this species bearing Lord VValsing- 
hani^s blue labels 722 and 723, and determined in his note -book as 
Ornix quercifolicUa Cham. = Gracilaria duodccemlhiieUa 
Chambers ( ?) and with the note : The description is not satisfac- 
tory ; it needs redescription, and evidently belongs in the genus 
Gracilaria, Closely allied to Coriscium brogn lardellum Fa- 
bricius in color and markings, but having the palpi of a Grad- 
laria^' (Walsingham). 

One perfect specimen, bred by the writer from oak at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and compared with all three types of this species, 
is in the U. S. National Museum, besides several collected speci- 
mens. 

The species belongs in the genus Dialectica Walsingham, 
which is separated from Gracilaria Haw^orth mainly by the 
pectinated posterior tibiae ; it may, however, like the foregoing 
species, remain in Gracilaria for the present. 

Gracilaria violacella Clemens. 

One type, Clemens^ No. 48 ; alar exp , 9 mm. 

There is another specimen of this species, namely, the bred 
specimen described later by Clemens as desmodifolielia. This 
specimen has Clemens' No. 412. These specimens represent our 
well known Desmodimn feeder. Bred specimens compared with 
the type are in the U. S. National Museum. 

The name violacella must be retained for this species. 

Argyresthia oreasella Cjiemens. 

Two types, one without the left wings, the other consisting 
only of the left wings ; both are now pinned together on the same 
cork; Clemens’ No. 49 ; alar exp., to mm. 

This is, as determined by Stainton, the same as the European 
Argyresthia andereggiella Duponchdl. Specimens compared 
with Clemens’ types are in the U. S. National Museum. 

Ornix trepidella Clemens. 

The type of this species, Clemens' No. 50, is lost. 

Ornix festinella Clemens. 

One type, badly rubbed, Clemens' No. 51 ; alar exp., 7.3 mm. 

I am at present unable to give any opinion on the distinctions 
between this species and the others described by Clemens, owino- 
to the condition of the types and the lack of bred material. 

Ornix cratsegifoliella Clemens. 

One type, Clemens' No. 222 (52) ; alar exp., 8 mm. 

Specimens bred from black thorn by the writer at Washington, 
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D. C, and agreeing with Clemens' type, are in theU. S. National 
Museum. 

Hyponemeuta multipunctella Clemens. 

One type, lacking the right hind wing and part of the abdo- 
men, Clemens' No. 53; alar exp,, 21 mm. 

This is a male of the well known species as determined by Dr. 
H. G. Dyar,^ 

Bedellia staintoniella Clemens. 

One type, Clemens' No. 54; alar exp., 10 mm. 

This is, as determined by Stainton, and subsequently by 
Clemens himself, the cosmopolitan Bedellia somnulen^ella Zeller. 

Cosmiotes illectella Clemens. 

The type of this species, Clemens' No. 55, is lost. 

I have not recognized the species, which Riley by mistake 
called illicit ell a. ^ 

The genus Cosmiotes was afterwards recognized by Clemens 
as synonymous with Mlachista Treitsche. 

Cosmiotes maculoscella Clemens, 

One type without left wings, Clemens' No, 56 ; alar exp., 

7 mm. 

I have no specimen like this type, which is somewhat rubbed, 
although easily recognized from Clemens' description. 

Cosmiotes madarella Clemens. 

One type without the right wings, Clemens’ No. 57 ; alar exp., 

8 mm. 

I have seen no other specimen of this species which suggests 
in coloration the American species of the genus Antispila 
Hlibner. 

Cosmopteryx gemmiferella Clemens. 

One type, left wing missing, Clemens' No. 58 ; alar exp., 11.5 
mm. 

As shown by Stainton, Clemens had two species mixed, the 
present and the one subsequently described by Stainton as clem- 
ensella. The type in Philadelphia represents Clemens' own 
species. , Specimens compared with the type are in the U. S. 
National Museum. 

Eudarcia simulatricella Clemens. 

One type in perfect condition. Clemens' No. 59 ; alar exp., 
8 mm. 

This species has been treated already (see ante, page 193) and 


* Can. Ent. xxxii, p. 38, 1900. 
t Smith’s List Lep. Bor. Am., No. 5797, 1891, 
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the svnonymy of Lamprortia tripunctella Walsinghaiii shown. 
Tinea ccemiiariella Chambers, hitherto placed as a synonym of 
this species, is found to be distinct and the same as Eudarcia 
russatella Clemens. A specimen compared with Clemens^ type 
is in the U. S. National Museum. 

Antispila nysssefoliella Clemens. 

One perfect type. Clemens’ No. 6o ; alar exp., 7*5 nmi. 

A bred series, compai*ed with the type of this well known 
species, is in the U. S. National Museum. 

Antispila cornifoliella Clemens. 

One type, Clemens’ No. 6i ; alar exp., 7-5 
Bred specimens compared with Clemens’ type are in the U. S. 
National Museum. 

Aspidisca splendoriferella Clemens. 

Two types, Clemens’ No. 63 ; ^ alar exp., 4.5 mm. 

This is the well known species afterwards described by Packard 
as JLyonciia saccatella. Aspidisca pr 7 micUa Clemens, named 
fi-om the larva only, is the same species. 

Lord Walsingham has substituted the generic name Coptodisca 
for the preoccupied Aspidisca, 

Diachorisia velatella Clemens. 

One type, in poor but recognizable condition, Clemens’ No. 64 ; 
alar exp., 9.5 mm. 

I have no specimen exactly like this type. 

Bucculatrix coronatella Clemens. 

The type of this species, Clemens’ No. 65, is lost. 

In the U. S. National Museum is a large series bred from black 
birch and determined as this species. As it agrees with Clemens’ 
description and very likely was compared with Clemens’ type, this 
series may properly be regarded as representing B, coronatella, 

Anorthosia punctipennella Clemens. 

One perfect type, Clemens’ No, 66; alar exp., 1% mm. 

This is like our present conception of the species as defined by 
the^writer.t Specimens compared with the type are in the 
U. S. National Museum#^ 

Gelechia cerealella Olivier. 

One specimen of this cosmopolitan species, Siiolroga cerealella 
Olivier, is found under Clemens’ No. 67, 


type is found under No. 62, and no name for that number in 
Clemens’ list. 

fProc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xxv, p. 918, 1902. 
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Gelechia agrimoniella Clemens. 

One type, Clemens’ No. 6S ; alar exp., 13 mm. 

This is like the present conception of the species* and belongs 
in the genus Anacafnfsis Curtis. Specimens compared with the 
type are in the U. vS. National Museum. 

Gelechia flavocostella Clemens. 

One type, palpi and left wings missing. Clemens’ No. 69 ; 
alar exp., 19 mm. 

As determined by Clemens subsequently, this species belongs 
to his genus Trichotaphe^ and the type confirms the present con- 
ception of the species, t Specimens compared with the type are 
in the U. S. National Museum. 

Gelechia roseosuffusella Clemens. 

Two types in good condition, Clemens’ No. 70 ; alar exp., 10.5 
mm. 

In spite of the additional evidence of these types, there is still, 
as I have shown, J some uncertainty about the identity of this 
species. The food plant, according to Clemens, is sumach. 
The species belongs to the genus Aristotelia Hiibner. 

Gelechia rhoifructella Clemens. 

One type, lacking the right wings, Clemens’ No. 71 ; alar exp., 
iS mm. This agrees with my conception of the species ; it be- 
longs in the genus Anacampsis Curtis. 

For references and synotnuiiy of the Gelechiid species, see my 
Revision of American Gelechiid3e.§ 

Gelechia rubidella Clemens. 

One type, 9, right wings missing, Clemens’ No. 72 ; alar exp , 
II nim. 

■ This type confirms the present conception of the species, and 
it belongs in the genus Aristotelia Hiibner. Compared speci- 
mens are in the U. S. National Museum. 

Gelechia flexurella Clemens. 

Of this species, Clemens’ Nos. 94 and 95 according to his list, 
there is unfortunately no type. The species is at present unrec- 
ognized and of uncertain generic position. 

m 

Gelechia mimella Clemens. 

Clemens’ No. 96. Exactly the same conditions exist as with 
the foregoing species. 

*Busck, Proc. U, S. Nat. Mus., xxv, p. 850, 1902. 
t Busck, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xxv» p. 90S, 1962. 

X Proc, U. S. Nat. Mus., xxv, p. 796, 1902. 

^ Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xxv, p# 845, et seq,^ 1902. * . ^ 
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Gelechia detersella Clemens. 

One type, the wings on the left side missing, otherwise in good 
condition. Clemens’ No. 75; alar exp., rr.5 mni. 

This species was renamed by the writer brackenridgicUa on 
account of pre-occupation of Clemens’ specific name, as shown by 
Stainton thirty years ago. It is now found to belong to the genus 
Gnorinioschcina Busck. 

I have seen no other specimen of this species. 

Strobisia irridipennella Clemens. 

Two types, Clemens’ No 73 ; alar exp., 11.5 mm. 

These types agree with the present conception of this beautiful 
species. For full synonymy and references see my Gelechiid 
paper.* Specimens compared with Clemens’ type are in the 
U. S. National Museum. 

Strobisia emblemella Clemens. 

One type, wings on the right side missing. Clemens’ No, 74 ; 
alar exp., 9 mm. 

This also confirms our present conception. Specimens com- 
pared with the type are in the U. S. National Museum. 

Endrosis kennicottella Clemens. 

One type, Clemens’ No. 76 ; alar exp., 20 mm. 

1 ?his type proves, as Stainton suggested, the identity with the 
European Endrosis fenestrella^ now known as laciccUa Denis 
and Schiffermiiller. Specimens compared with Clemens’ type 
are in the U. S. National Museum. 

Evagora apicitripunctella Clemens. 

One type, without wings on the right side. Clemens’ No. 77 ; 
alar exp., 9 mm. 

This type proves my contention as against Lord Walsingham’s 
determination of the species-f The species should be known as 
Recurvaria apicitripunctella. Specimens compared with the 
type are in the U. S. National Museum. 

Trichotaphe setosella Clemens, 

One type, right wings missing, Clemens’ No. 7S ; alar exp., 
1 7 mm. 

This type confirms mf view as diverging from that of Lord 
Walsingham concerning this species. It is a Trichotaphe xxxnX 
not an Tpsolophus. Compared specimens are in the U. S. Na- 
tional Museum. 


* Proc. U. S, Nat. Mas., xxv, p 904, ig02. 

+ See my Revision of American Gelechiidw, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xxv, 
p. 80S, 1902, 
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Trichotaphe juncidella Clemens. 

One type, without wings on left side, Clemens’ No. 79; alar 
exp., 14 mm. 

This type also agrees with my conception of the species. Bred 
specimens, compared with Clemens’ type, are in the U. S. Na- 
tional Museum. . 

Callima argenticinctella Clemens. 

Two types, one perfect, the other without wings on the left 
side, Clemens’ No. So; alar exp., 14 mm. 

This is like our present conception of this common species. 
Specimens compared with the types are in the U. S. National 
Museum- Dr. H. G. Dyar has changed* * * § the generic name on 
account of the older Kallima Westwood and the genus is now 
known as Eficallima Dyar. 

Nomia lingulacella Clemens. 

One type, right fore wings missing, Clemens’ No. Si ; alar 
exp., S mm. * . 

Clemens changed his preoccupied generic name to Ckrysopora^ 
under which name the species is now known. Compared speci- 
mens are in the U. S. National Museum. 

Trypanisma prudens Clemens. 

One type, left wings missing,' Clemens’ No. S3 ; alar exp., 
S.5 mm. 

As shown by the writerf Chambers’ Gelechia ijuinqueannu^ 
lella is synonymous with this species. Bred specimens, com- 
pared with Clemens type, are in the U. S. National Museum. 

Butalis fuscicomella Clemens. 

One perfect type, Clemens’ No. S3 ; alar exp., 13 mm. 

This type proves the species to be the same as Butalis 
ehoracensls £ellerj and Clemens’ name must fall for this earlier 
name. The yellowish tint ” mentioned by Clemens and ob- 
jected to by Zeller for this species^ is a barely perceptible tinge 
found in all the uiiicolorous specimens. Specimens determined 
by Lord Walsingham as Zeller’s species and agreeing* with his 
description are in the U. S. National Museum, compared with 
Clemens’ type. The species should be known as Scyikris 
edoracensis Zeller. 

Butalis flavifrontella Clemens. * 

One perfect type, Clemens’ No. S4; alar exp., 14 mm. 

This type confirms Lord Walshingham’s contention, || previ- 

* Bull. 53, U. S. Nat. Mus., p. 535, 1902. 

tProc.'U. S. Nat. Mus., xxv, p. 815, 1903. 

, } Linn. Ent., x, p, 305, 1855. 

§ Verb. k. k, zool.-bot. GeselL Wien, xxiii, p. 293, 1873. 
il Ins. Life, i, p. 114, 1888. 
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ously suggested by Stainton*, that this species is syiionynaous 
with Zeller’s Butalls basllaris. The species should be known 
as Scythris hasilaris Zeller. Specimens, compared with type, 
are in the U. S. National Museum. 

Butalis matutella Clemens. 

One perfect type, Clemens’ No. S5 ? exp., 12 mm. 

This type likewise proves the synonymy, generally accepted, 
with impositella Zeller. The species must be known as Scythris 
impositella Zeller. Compared specimens are in the U. S. 
National Museum. 

Anarsia pruniella Clemens. 

Two perfect types, ^ and $, Clemens’ Nos. S6 and 87 ; alar 
exp., 14 mm. 

This is, as already realized by Clemens, the European Anarsia 
lineatella Zeller. 

Stilbosis tesquella Clemens. 

Two types in perfect condition, Clemens* No. 88; alar exp., 
9 mm. 

I have long been acquainted with this fine species, which I 
have determined correctly from Clemens' description. The larva 
feeds on hog peanut (Amphlcarpcea monoica)^ near Washington, 
D. C., spinning the leaflets together. It is a prettily marked 
and very striking larva : 

Head light yellow; eye spots black; body yellowish white, with 
thoracic shield, anal plate, thoracic feet, and all tubercles, blackish brown. 
Length of full-grown larva, 8.5 mm. ; width of head 0.6 mm. 

It may be found in July ; the moth issues in the beginning of 
August. Bred series, compared with Clemens’ type, and blown 
larvae, are in the U. S. National Museum. 

Laverna luciferella Clemens. 

One type, left wings missing, otherwise in good condition, 
Clemens’ No, 89; alar exp., 10 mm. 

In the U. S. National Museum are two specimens collected by 
Mr. N. Banks, at Sea Cliff, N. Y., which ar<f identical with the 
type of this striking species. Lord Walsinghamf has made 
^Laverna cephalanthiellaQ\\‘s\.mh^\'^Xi\ synonym of this species, 
but this is not correct. I fail to see how a careful perusal of the 
two descriptions could allow the conclusion. In the U. S. 
National Museum is a large bred series of Chambers’ species 

*Tin. N A., p. 126, 1872. 

fTrans. Am Ent. Soc , x, 'p. 196, 1882. 

JCan. Ent., iii, p. 221, 1S72. 
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compared with his type in Cambridge, Mass., and it is a very 
different form from lucifei-ella^ which is well described by 
Clemens. Both species mnst stand, and both may probably be 
included in the genus Mornpha. 

Laverna eloisella Clemens. 

One type, without wings on the right side, Clemens’ No. 90; 
alar exp., 14 mm. 

This is our well known CEnothera stem borer. Specimens 
compared with the type are in the U. S. National Museum. 
Lord Walsingham^ has rightfully pointed out the synonymy of 
this species with Eaverna cenotherella Chambers, and Phylloc- 
nistis magnatella Zeller. 

Chrysocoris erythriella Clemens. 

Three types, two perfect, one with left wings only, Clemens’ 
No. 91 ; alar exp., 9.5-10.5 mm. 

Specimens bred by the writer and compared with Clemens’ 
types are in the U. S*. National Museum. Chrysocoris is synony- 
mous with the European Schreckensteinia Hiibner, under which 
generic name the species is now known. 

Elachista prsematurella Clemens. 

Two types, Clemens’ No. 92 ; alar exp., 7.5 mm. 

A specimen compared with Clemens’ type is in the U. S. 
National Museum. 

Brenthia pavonacella Clemens. 

One type in good condition, Clemens’ No. 93 ; alar exp., ii mm. 
This is like our present conception of the species, and identical 
with specimens in the Cambridge Museum of Comparative Zool- 
ogy labeled with Chambers’ manuscript name Microoctkla am- 
phicarpeccana,^ To Chambers is due the credit of the discovery 
of the food plant. A specimen compared with Clemens’ type is 
in the U. S- National Museum. 

Pigritia laticapitella Clemens. 

One type without left wings, Clemens’ No. 97; alar exp., ii 
mm. Also another identical and perfect specimen, bearing Clem- 
ens’ No. 210. Specimens compared with these are in the U. S. 
National Museum. Until further study of this and the other spe- 
cies of this group, Dr. Dietz’s determinations and synonymy]: 
must hold, but Clemens’ types will probably cause some changes 
when the group is critically revised. 

Parasia (?) subsimella Clemens. 

One type, consisting only of head and thorax, and so greasy as 
to be of litt le value, Clemens’ No. 98. 

♦Trans Am. Ent. Soc., x, p. 195, 1883. 
t Can. Ent.. x, p. 76, 1S78. 

X Trans, Am. Ent. Soc , xxvii, p. ic6, 1900, 
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The writer^'s determination^ is substantiated, as far as can be, 
from the type. The species should be known as Bftthectis suh^ 
sifJicUa Clemens. 

Depressaria lecontella Clemens. 

One good type, though the left wings are absent, Clemens* No. 
99; alar exp., 24 mm. 

This agrees with my conception. f Specimens, compared with 
the type, are in the U. S. National Museum. 

Lithocolletis fitchella Clemens. 

One type in good condition, Clemens* No. 102 ; alar exp., 7.5 
mm. 

This is the well known species described previously by Fitch 
under the preoccupied name qucrcifolieUa^X and subsequently 
by Frey and Boll as quercitorum^% as determined by Lord Wal- 
singham. Bred specimens, compared with Clemens* type, ai^e in 
the U. S. National Museum. 

Lithocolletis tubiferella Clemens. ^ 

One type, hind wings and abdomen missing, Clemens* No. 
loi ; alar exp., 8 mm. 

Specimens of this interesting species, bred by the writer at 
Washington, D. C..* and compared with Clemens* type, are in 
the U. S. National Museum. 

Tisheria malifoliella Clemens. 

One type, consisting of head and thorax only, Clemens* 
No, 103. 

The type is of no value, but the species is known beyond 
doubt from Clemens’ description of the moth and from its life 
history. Bred specimens are in the U. S. National Museum. 

Antispila iaabella Clemens. 

One perfect type, Clemens* No. 104; alar exp., 7.5 mm. 
Specimens compared with this type are in the U. S. National 
Museum, bred by the writer at Washington, D. C. 

Aspidisca lucifluella Clemens. 

Two types, one perfect, but not spread, the other without head 
and without the wings on the left side, Clemens’ Nd. 114; alar 
exp., 4.5 mm. 

Specimens compared with, the types are in the U. S. National 
Museum. 

The genus is now known as Coptodisca Walsingham.|| 

* Proc. U. S. Nat Mus., xxv, p. 819, X903. 
fProc, U. S. Nat. Mus,, xxiv, p. 74c, 1002. 

J Rep. Ins., N. Y., v, p. 327, 1859. 

§ Stett. ent. Zeit., xxxiv, p. 207, 1873. 

II Ent. Mo. Mag., xxxi, p, 41, 1895, 
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Parectopa lespedezaefoliella Clemens. 

One type, without wings on the right side, Clemens’ No. ro 6 ; 
alar exp., 7 

Lord Walsingham has made^ Clemens’ Parectopa robiniella 
a synonym of this species as well as Gracilaf'ia mirablHs 
Frey and Boll. My examination of Clemens’ types of these two 
species does not tend to confirm this conclusion. In fact I think 
the differences pointed out in Clemens’ description fully box*ne 
out by his types. However, not having any bred specimens of 
lespedezmfoliella^ I prefer to leave the synonymy as it is. The 
genus Parectopa may yet be adopted ; but in the meanwhile 
the species may be known as Gracllaria Icspcdezcefoliella 
Clemens. 

Bucculatrix pomifoliella Clemens. 

One good type, Clemens’ No. 107 ; alar exp., 7.5 mm. 

This represents our common apple Bucculatrix^ described 
subsequently by Packard as Lithocolletis curviliniatella. Bred 
specimens, compared with the type, are in the U. S. National 
Museum. 

Bucculatrix agneUa Clemens. 

One type in rather poor condition and lacking the left wings, 
Clemens’ No. loS ; alar exp., 7 mm. 

I have not discovered any specimen of this species in the 
U. S. National Museum. 

Machimia tentoriferella Clemens. 

One type, lacking left wings, Clemens’ No. 109; alar exp., 25 
mm. 

This is our well-known species, described later by Chambers 
as JDepressaria fernaldella.\ Lord Walsingham has madej 
Depressaria confertella Walker§ a synonym of this species., 
During a visit at the home of Prof. C. H. Fernald, I saw two 
specimens in his collection, not of this species, which Prof. Fer- 
nald had compared with Walker’s type in the British Museum 
and which he has identified as confertella Walker. They cer- 
tainly agree better with Walker’s description than does Machi- 
mia tentoriferella Clemens. They agree well with Zeller’s de- 
scription of ^Cryptolechia ferrug'inosa^ and I believe they are 
that species, in which case the name ferruginosa would fall for 
the older name confertella Walker. At present, however, before 
Walker’s type has been re-examined to find which of the two 
gentlemen was right in his determination, it is proper to leave 
the synonymy as first determined. A large series, identical with 
Clemens’ type of Machimia tentoriferella^ is in the U. S. Na- 
tional Museum. 

" * Trans. Am. Ent. Soc , x, p. 193, 1882. 

t Bull, U. S Geol. Surv., iv, p. 82. 1878. 
i Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., p. 312, iS8i. 

§ Cat. Lep. Het. Brit. Mus., xxix, p. 363, 1S64. 
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Psilocorsis quercicella Clemens. 

One type, Clemens’ No no; alar exp., 13 mm. 

I have bred a very large series, at different times, of what is 
indisputably this species, from larvae on oak. These specimens 
agree with Clemens' description and also with his type. 

There is another very similar and equally common species, the 
larva of which also feeds on oak and occurs at the same time and 
same localities as quercicella. The imagoes of this species are 
exceedingly difficult to separate from quercicella. They are gen- 
erally slightly larger (i to 2 mm. additional expanse) and have 
the short black transverse lines less pronounced than in this species. 
They have the apical edge of the fore wing generally more dis- 
tinctly blackish than it is in quercicella. The larvse are quite 
different from the easily recognized larvae of qiiercicella^ with 
which they are often found, even between the same two leaves. 
These larvae are white, with blackish brown head and slightly 
lighter brown thoracic shield, divided in the center by a straight ' 
longitudinal w'hite line ; the second thoracic segment is somewhat 
reddish laterally ; the rest of the body is white, turning slightly 
rose-colored at maturity. In the larvae of quercicella the three 
thoracic segments are black. This species, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, is Zeller’s Cryptolechia ohsoletella'^ with the description 
of which it agrees well. 

Lord Walsingham made the following species synonymous 
with quercicella Clemens : (i) Depressaria cryptolechiella 
Chambers, t the food plant of which according to Chambers is 
holly ; (2) Magna faginella Chambers, J the larva of which 
feeds on beech ; (3) Cryptolechia cressonella Chambers, § which 
I believe with Chambers is the same as Zeller’s erroneous con- 
ception of quercicella; (4) Psilocorsis duhitatella Zeller,|| 
Finally Lord Walsingham identitiedf a species bred from Am- 
hrosia as this same species. It is evident, as Lord Walsingham 
himself conceded,^* that there is some mistake here. Zeller's 
conception of Psilocorsis quercicella Clemens, was' clearly 
erroneous, as is shown by the measurement he gives of his speci- 
men (length of fore wing 4'"), which would give an alar expanse 
of 19 mm. Psilocorsis quercicella varies only slightly in size, 
and the very largest specimen in a series of more than fifty has 
an expanse of only 15 mm., while the average size is a little 
more than 13 mm. 

Zeller, probably, had before him the very similar but larger 

♦Verh. k. k. zool.-bot. Gesell. Wien, xxiii, p. 243, i 87 *^. 
t Can. Ent., iv, p. 91, 1873. 
t Can, Ent., iv, p. 131, 1S73. 

' §Bull. U, S. Geol. Surv. Terr., iv, p. 86, 1878. 

II Hor. Soc, Ent. Ross., xiii, p. 363, 1887. ^ 

fins. Life, ii, p. 151, 1S90. 

** Ins. Life, ii, p. 151, 1890. 
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Psilocorsis rejiexella Clemens. The same reason suffices to 
disprove the synonymy of faginella Chambers, W'hicli has an 
expanse of f-inch= 19 mm.* * * § and of any of those species treated 
by Chambers under that name.f Moreover, Chambers described 
the- larva of faginella^ and his description could not apply to 
qucrcicella. The size also eliminates Zeller’s Psilocorsis 
dubitcllas which, according to Zeller, has a wing length of 3.75 
lines. Having not bred faginella nor cryftolechiella I am un- 
able to pronounce on the synonymy of these species otherwise 
than that they are not the same as quercicella Clemens. I have 
bred, besides the two oak feeding species, two other exti^mely 
similar, but equally distinct, species of this group, one from 
Amelanchier and one from Carpinus^ both with larvse different 
from the oak feeding species. I ventuie to suggest the propriety of 
leaving all the species separate for the present. 

Zeller at first included J both Clemens’ genera Psilocorsis and 
Machimia in his Cryptolechia^ but afterwards recognized them as 
valid genera§ but included the type of Cryptolechia^ the African 
straminella Zeller, || in Matkhnia. Lord Walsingham showedlT 
that straminella could not properly be included in Machimia^ 
and placed it in Psilocorsis^ dropping that genus as a synonym 
of Cryptolechia, This, however, seems unwarranted, consider- 
ing the different palpi of this genus. Psilocorsis must stand, in- 
cluding the above-mentioned species and femiginella Zeller 
{confer tella Walker ?). 

Psilocorsis reflexella Clemens. 

Two types, both unspread, one without the wing on the right 
side, Clemens’ No. 113 ; alar exp., 33 mm. 

A specimen compared with the types is in the U. S. National 
Museum. According to the conclusions expressed under the 
foregoing species, Psilocorsis quercicella Zeller {nec Clemens) 
and cressonella Chambers would be synonymous with the present 
species. 

Menesta tortricifornaella Clemens. 

One type without abdomen and wings on the right side, Clem- 
ens’ No. lOo; alar exp., 9.5 mm. 

This type agrees with the present conception of the species.** 
Lord Walsingham established the undoubtedly correct synonymy 


* Can. Ent. iv, p. 92, 1872. 

tBuU, U. S Geol. Surv., iv. pp. 84-86. 1878. 

J Verh. k. k. zool.-bot. Gesell. Wien, xxiii, p, 339, 1873, 

§ Hor. Soc. Ent, Ross., xiii, p. 259, 1887, 

II Hand. Kong. Svensk. Acad,, p.’ 107, 1852. 
i[Ins. Life, ii, p. 151, 1890. 

** Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xxv, p. 903, 1902. 
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with Gelechia UtiircUa Walker,* and with Hyale coryliella 

Chambers, t 

The National Museum possesses a specimen which has been 
compai'ed with Clemens’ type. 

Nepticula rubifoliella Clemens. 

One type, lacking the right fore wing, Clemens’ No. 1 13 ; alar 
exp., 4 mm. 

I have not bred this species and am at present unable to give 
an opinion on the synonymy with the European Nepticula an’- 
ffulif as delta ^ which Clemens suggested. 

Opostega albogaleriella Clemens. 

One type, Clemens’ No. 120; alar exp., 5.7 mm. 

I have collected this species repeatedly at light in the District 
of Columbia. Clemens’ description does not mention the apical 
costal and dorsal streaks, but they are present in his type, though 
very faint, because the specimen is rubbed. Nevertheless, Frey 
was fully justified in separating his Opostega accessoriella% from 
Clemens’ species, from which it differs by the dark dorsal spot ; 
but Frey evidently did not know of Chambers’ Opostega quad- 
ristrigella.% It is the same as Frey’s species, as the description 
shows. 

Of the two remaining American species placed in Opostega^ 
nonstrigella Chambers is the only one that truly belongs to this 
genus. It differs from Clemens’ species by the dark dorsal patch, 
and from quadristrigella by the absence of apical markings. 
Bosquella Chambers is, as originally described by Chambers, H 
a Nepticula and is the same as that previously described by Zel- 
ler as Trifurcula obrutcHa^% as the type of this species in the 
Cambridge Museum proves. 

Representatives of all these species, collected by the writer in 
the District of Columbia and in Kentucky, are in the U. S. National 
Museum, 

Trichotaphe alacella Clemens. 

One type, Clemens’ No. 115 ; alar exp., [3.5 mm. 

This type confirms the present conception of this well known 
species. Specimens compared with it are in the U. S. National 
Museum. Gelechia ochrfpalpeila Zeller,*^ m\&Gelechia good- 
elUella Chambers, ft synonyms of this species. 

* Cat. Lep, Brit. Mus., xxix, p. 591, 1864. 
t Cinn. Quart. Journ. Sci., ii, p. 242, 1875. 
t Stett. ent. Zeit., xxxvii, p. 216, 1876. 

§ Cinn. Quart. Journ. Sci., ii, p. 106, 1S75. 

{j Bull. U. S. GeoL Surv., iv, p, 106, 1878 
f Verb. k. k. zool..-bot, Gesell. Wien., xxiii, p* 316, 1S73. 

•^♦Verh. k. k. zool.-bot. Gesell. Wien,, xxiii, p. 279, 1873. 
ft Journ. Cinn. Soc. Nat. Hist., iii, p. 289, iSSi. 
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Solenobia walshella Clemens. 

One type, of little value, both fore wings and right hind wing 
missing, the specimen glued on a triangle; Clemens* No. 121. 
The case of this species and pupa skin in good condition are 
found sepai-ate under Clemens’ No, 122. 

Though the type is of little use for identification, there is no 
doubt about this well known species. The genus Solenobia^ is 
now included in the Psychidse. 

Nepticula fuscotibiella Clemens. 

One type, right fore wing missing, Clemens’ No. 123; alar 
exp., 4 mm. 

This is a true Nepticula^ of which I have at present no other 
representative. 

Nepticula bifasciella Clemens. 

One type without right fore wing, Clemens’ No. 124 ; alar exp., 
4.5 mm. 

I have no specimen of this species at present, but I have kept 
sketches and descriptions in my note book, as well as of all others 
not represented in the U. S. National Museum. 

Nepticula platanella Clemens. 

One perfect type, Clemens’ No. iiS; alar exp., 7 mm. 

I have bred this common species repeatedly from the large, 
nearly ciixular, upper surface, blotch mines on sycamore, near 
Washington. Bred specimens compared with the type are in the 
U. S. National Museum. 

Lyonetia speculella Clemens. 

One type, without wings on left side, Clement’ No. 119 ; alar 
exp., 10 mm. 

This is clearly the same species subsequently described by 
Packard as LithocoUetis nidijicansella^ and this is, as suggested 
by Chambers, also synonymous with his Lyonetia gracilella; 
JLyonetia apicistrigella Chambers, the type of which I have 
examined in the Cambridge Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
is another synonym. This reduces the six species record'ed in 
Dyar’s List of North American I..epidoptera, 1903, p. 563, to 
three, viz., Lyonetia speculella Clemens, Lyonetia alniella 
Chambers, t Lyonetia latisirigella Walsingham.J 

Tenaga pomiliella Clemens. 

One type without left wings, Clemens’ No. 117; alar exp., 
12 mm. 

* TjLitt, Brit. Lep., ii, p. 155, 1900. 

t Cin. Quart. Journ. Sd.. ii, p. 303, 1875. The tjpe in the Cambridge 
Museum shows the spedes to be quite distinct. 

$ Trans. Am. Ent. Soc., p. 203, 1882. There is a type (cotype ?; of 
this, labeled by Lord Walsingham, in the Philadelphia collection. 
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I had never seen an example of this striking species. It is well 
described by Clemens. The genus belongs among the narrow 
winged genera near Tinea. 

Hybroma servulella Clemens. 

One type, badly broken, Clemens' No. 1 16 ; alar exp., ii mm. 

Specimens of this easily recognized species, compared with 
Clemens' type, are in the U. S. National Museum. 

Strobisia levipedella Clemens. 

One perfect type. Clemens’ No. 183; alar exp., it mm. 

This confirms our present conception of the species, which, as 
determined by the writer,* belongs to the genus Anacarnfsis 
Curtis. 

Parectopa robiniella Clemens. 

Two good types, Clemens' No. 1S3 ; alar exp., 6.5 mm. 

See preceding note under Parectopa lespedezcefoUella Clemens. 
Brenthia inflatella Clemens. 

One type without the left wings, Clemens* No. 181 ; alar 
exp., 12 mm. 

This type agrees with the present conception of Choreutis 
inJlatcUa as defined by Mr. W. D. Kearfott,t and is presumably 
only a variety of the more common form, subsequently described 
by Clemens as Brenthia vu^giniella. 

Coleophora leucochrysella Clemens. 

One type, without right fore wing, Clemens' No. iSo; alar 
exp., 14.5 mm, 

I have seen no other specimen of this fine species. As an aid 
to identification ,jil may be added to Clemens' description that the 
underside of the fore wings is dark fuscous, except the apical 
fifth part, which is pure white. 

Coleophora concolorella Clemens. 

One type, left fore wing missing, Clemens' No. 179 ; alar exp., 
10 mm, 

I have no specimen exactly like this small, unicolorous, incon- 
spicuous species. 

Marmara salictella Clemens. 

Clemens' type No. 125 of this species is lost, but no difficulty 
IS met with in identifying the insect from the careful description 
and from the knowledge of its remarkable life history, so * well 
given by Clemens. The writer has bred it for several seasons 
and gave some notes before the Washington Entomological So- 
ciety on its unique mode of ornamenting its cocoon, which 
deserves fuller treatment. Such will be given shortly in a sepa- 
rate paper. 

*Can. Ent., xxxiii, p. 15, 1901, 
tjourn. N, Y. Ent. Soc., x, p. no, 1902. 
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Glypbipteryx impigritella Clemens. 

One perfect type, Clemens’ No, 17S; alar exp., 7.5 mm. 

A specimen determined by Lord Walsingham and agreeing 
with Clemens’ type is in the U. S. National Museum. Also 
specimens collected at light, Washington, D. C., by the writer. 
Chambers made* his Glyphipteryx exoptatcUa a synonym of 
this species. 

Gelechia nigratomella Clemens. 

One type, Clemens’ No, 1S7; alar exp., ii mm. 

This type proves the present conception correct, and the species 
should be known as Aprocerema fiigratomclla. Specimens com- 
pared with Clemens’ type are in the U. S. National Museum. 
Gelechia mediofuscella Clemens. 

One type, Clemens’ No. 1S8 ; alar exp., 14 mm. 

This confirms the present conception of the species, and is a 
true GeheJiia^ the same as the subsequently described Gelechia 
vagella Walker, Dcpressaiu^a fuscoochreUa Chambers and Gele-' 
chia lituroseUa Zeller. Specimens compared with Clemens’ 
type are in the U. S. National Museum. 

Gelechia fuscopunctella Clemens. 

One type without wings on the left side, Clemens’ No. 185 ; 
alar exp,, 13 imn. 

This is, as shown elsewhere by the writer, a Telpkusa^ very 
close to but different from T^clphusa quercinigracella Chambers. 
A series, bred from oak in the District of Columbia, and com- 
pared with Clemens* type, is in the U. S. National Museum, 
Gelechia gilvomaculella Clemens. m 

One type without head or the wings of the left side, Clemens’ 
No. 190; alar exp., 14.5 mm. 

This proves the species a true Gelechia and the same as the 
subsequently described Gelechia humnimaculella Chambers. 
Specimens compared with both Clemens’ and Chambers’ types 
are in the U. S. National Museum. 

Gelechia longifasciella Clemens. 

One type without head, otherwise in good condition, Clemens’ 
No. 192 ; alar exp., 17 mm. 

This confirms the present conception of the species.f It is the 
same as Telphusa curvistrlgella Chambers, and consequently 
type of that genus. Specimens compared >vith the types of both 
a^uthors are in the U. S. National Museum, collected by Miss 
Mary Murtfeldt, of Kirkwood, Mo. 

Gelechia labradoriella Clemens. 

One type without left wings, Clemens’ No. iS6; alar exp., 17 
mm. 


♦Can Ent.. xiii, p. 193* 1881. 
t Busek, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xxv, p. 785, 1902. 
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This proves the synonymy with the European Gelechia vidu- 
ella Fabricius, as suggested in Staudinger and Rebel’s Catalogue 
of the Lepidoptera of Europe. The species must be known under 
the earlier name. 

Phyllocnistis liriodendronella Clemens. 

One perfect type, Clemens’ No. 177 5 exp., 5.5 mm. 

Specimens, bred from tulip tree in the District of Columbia and 
compared with Clemens’ type, are in the U. S. National Museum. 
Tisheria quercitella Clemens. 

One type with wings not fully expanded, as descidbed by 
Clemens; his No. 184; alar exp., 7 mm. 

This species has been treated already under Tisheria citri- 
pennella Clemens. It is not synonymous with that species, as 
hitherto considered, but with the subsequently described Tisheria 
tinctoriella Chambers. 

Gelechia angustipennella Clemens. 

One type, left wings missing, Clemens’ No. 194; alar exp., 
13 mm. 

This proves to be the species described by the writer as Aristo- 
telia keai^foitella^^ which name consequently falls as a syn- 
onym. The species should be known as Aristotelia ang’iisti- 
pennella* Specimens compared with Clemens’ type are in the 
U. S. National Museum. 

Gelechia apicilinella Clemens. 

Clemens’ type No. 195 is lost, and the species must remain, 
"as placed by Riley, a synonym of Aprocerema nigratomella 
Clemens. # 

Gelechia pullifimbriella Clemens. 

One type, Clemens’ No. 191 ; alar exp., 13 mm. 

This proves the species to be a small, inconspicuous, nearly uni- 
colorous Gelechia^ different from any with which I am ac- 
quainted. I have no specimens exactly like the type which is ^ 
well described by Clemens. 

Holcocera chalcofrontella Clemens. 

Two types, Clemens’ Nos. zor and 202, the latter marked 

light variety ” ; alar exp., 15 mm. 

Chambers suggested that his species Holcocera ciemensclla 
might be a variety of chalcofrontella^ and he later reasserted this 
opinion.f In Cambridge, Mass., I examined Chambers’ type, 
which is in very indifferent condition, but inasmuch as neither 
this type nor Chambers’ description disagrees with undoubted 
specimens of chalcofrontella^^ it seems proper to regard the two 
names as synonyms. Specimens compared with the types of 
both authors are in the U. S. National Museum. 
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Holcocera purpurocomella Clemens. 

One type without wings on the I'ight side, Clemens^ No. 200; 
alar exp., 16 mm* 

This type proves the species to be the same as the subsequently 
described jBlastobasis qiiicsquiella Zeller, Specimens compared 
with Clemens’ type and pieviously found identical with Zeller’s 
type in the Cambridge Museum, ai*e in the U. S. National 
Museum. 

Holcocera gilbociliella Clemens. 

One perfect type, Clemens’ No. 303 ; alar exp., 13.5 mm. 
Zeller rightfully separated his Blastobasis livorella from this 
species, which lacks the two dark dots at the end of the cell and 
which is quite distinct from any other described American species. 
A specimen compared with Clemens’ type is in the U. S. National 
Museum. 

Holcocera modestella Clemens. 

One type without wings on left side, Clemens’ No. 204 ; alar 
exp., 16 mm. 

This proves, as suspected by Zeller, to be the same as his 
Blastobasis nt^bi ella^ the type of which I have examined in the 
Cambridge Museum. It is also the same as Holcocera glan- 
dulella Riley, as suggested by Lord Walsingham.* A lai’ge 
bred series, compared with the types of both authors, is in the 
U. S. National Museum. 

While treating this group I may add that Blastobasis sciapM-‘ 
lella Zellerf is the same as Holcocera triangularisella Chambers,! 
as types of both species in Cambridge proven Chambers’ sug- 
gestions that it is a variety of glandulella Riley {modestella 
Clemens) is not substantiated. All of the species here mentioned 
belong to Holcocera Clemens. 

Ypsolophus punctidiscellus Clemens. 

One perfect type, Clemens’ No. 205 ; alar exp., 15 mm. 

This substantiates the present conception of the species. 
Specimens compared with the type are in the U. S. National 
Museum. 

Ypsolophus pauciguttellus Clemens. 

Two perfect types, Clemens’ No. 206; alar exp., 17 mm. 

This is the common apple feeder, at once recognized by the 
semi-transparent, bluish hind wings. It should be known as 
Tpsolophtis Ugulellus. For full synonymy see my Revision of 
American Gelechiidae.|l 

♦Trans. Am, Ent. Soc., x, p. 191, 1882. 
t Verb, k k. zool.-bot. Gesell. Wien., xxiii, p. 295, 1875. 

X Cinn. Quart. Journ., ii, p. 256, 1S75. 

§Can. Ent., ix, p. 71, 1S77. 

11 Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xxv, p. 931, 1902. 
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Ypsolophus unicipunctellus Clemens. 

One type, lacking the left wings, Clemens’ No. 207 ; alar exp., 
22 mm. 

This type substantiates the present conception of the species as 
synonymous with the previously described Cha^tochihis ven- 
trellus Fitch, under which specific name the species should be 
known. Compared specimens are in the U. S. National Museum. 

Depressaria atrodorsella Clemens. 

Two types, Clemens’ No. 174; alar exp., 3i mm. 

These verify the writer’s conception of this species.^ Speci- 
mens compared with the types are in the U. S. National 
Museum. ^ 

Enicostoma packardella Clemens. 

One type without right wings, Clemens’ No. 20S ; alar exp., 
25 mm. 

Specimens of this well known species, compared with Clemens’ 
type, are in the U. S. National Museum. It is now known as 
Semioscopis packardella and is the same as the subsequently 
described Bpigraphia eruditella Grote. 

BracSiiloma unipunctella Clemens. 

One type, wings on right side missing, Clemens’ No. 212; 
al^r exp., 20 mm. 

This is, as I had anticipated from Clemens’ description, the 
same species described by Zeller as Cryptolechia lithosina^ and 
by Chambers as Harpalyce tortricella. Both of these names, 
as well as the generic name Ide^ substituted by Chambers for the 
preoccupied Harpalyce^ must be dropped for the earlier one of 
Clemens. The genus belongs to the family Xyloryctidce Meyrick. 
Specimens, compared with Clemens’ type and with the types of 
Chambers and Zeller in the Cambridge Museum, are in the U. S. 
National Museum. 

Pigritia ochrocomella Clemens. 

One type without wings on left side, Clemens’ No. 209 ; alar 
exp., 10 mm. 

Placed by Dr. Dietz as Dryope ochrocomella Specimens 
carefully compared with Clemens’ type are in the U. S. National 
Museum. 

Pigritia ochrella Clemens. 

One type, right wings missing, Clemens’ No. 211 ; alar exp., 
12 mm. 

Placed by Dr. Dietz in the genus Dryope Chambers. Care- 
fully compared specimens are in the U. S. National Museum. 

* Froc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xxiv, p. 736, 1902. 
f Dyar, Can. Ent., xxxiv, p. 319, 1902. 

J Trans. Am. Ent. Soc., xxvij, p, 117, 1901. 
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Tinea acapnopennella Clemens. 

One type, Clemens’ No. 213 ; alar exp., 14 mm. 

Specimens, determined by Lord Walsingham and agreeing with 
this type, are in the U. S. National Museum. 

Homosetia tricingulatella Clemens. 

One type, wings on left side lacking. Clemens’ No, 19S ; alar 
exp., 1 1 mm. 

This is the same species as described by Chambers subsequently 
as Pitys fniscecristaiella. Chambers called attention to the simi- 
larity of both his genus and species to Clemens’ form, but very 
excusably separated his genus, judging as he did only from Clem- 
ens’ description, which omits any mention of the characteristic 
tufts of raised scales, though they are found in the types. I am 
unable to find any justification for the genus Setnele Chambers,* 
wdrich Chambers later confessedf was probably not well separated 
from P/tys. I have examined the type of Semele cHsiatella 
Chambers, which is the type of the genus. It agrees in every 
respect generically with Pitys. Both of these genera fall before 
Clemens’ earlier Homosetia, Specimens collected at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and in Kentucky, are in the U. S. National Milleum. 

Homosetia costisignella Clemens. 

One type without wings on left side, Clemens’ No. 199 ; alar 
exp., II mm. 

This is without doubt the same as Pitys fasciella Chambers. 
Specimens compared with Clemens’ type are in the U. S. National 
Museum. 

Chauliodus (?) canicinctella Clemens. 

One t3'pe consisting only of thorax and right fore wing, Clem- 
ens’ No. 2x4; alar exp., 10 mm. 

In spite of its poor condition, the type will' ultimately enable 
identification, as the coloration of the fore wing is quite striking, 
and well described by Clemens. I have at present no specimen 
like it, and cannot give any definite opinion on its generic posi- 
tion. If Clemens’ generic description is correct, as is probably 
the case, the species cannot be included in Pfermenia Hiibner 
( Chauliodus Treitsche). 

Ornix boreasella Clemens. 

One type, head, abdomen, and right wings missing, Clemens’ 
No. 217 ; alar exp., 9 mm. 

I have no specimen like this. The species must be retained 
provisionally in the genus O^uix,, though Clemens’ description 
and what is left of his type, indicate that it cannot belong there. 

* Cinn. Quart. Journ. Sci,, ii, p. 243, 1875. 
tCan. Ent, ix, p. 208, 1877. 
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Incurvaria labradorella Clemens. 

One type without wings on left side, Clemens’ No. zi^; alar 
exp., 7 mm. 

This species has already been treated. It may at present be 
retained in Incurvaria, It is a striking species, agreeing well 
with Clemens’ description. No otWer specimen of the species is 
known to the writer. 

Gelechia brumella Clemens. 

One type, right fore wing missing, Clemens’ No. 196; alar 
exp., 23 mm. 

I have no specimen like this, which pi'oves the species to be a 
true Gelechia^ near vernella Murtfeldt. It is, however, a much 
larger and darker species. I know of no other examples. 
Walshia amorphella Clemens. ^ 

Two types, Clemens’ No. 225 ; alar exp., 17 mm. 

A bred series of this species, compared with Clemens’ type, is 
in the U- S. National Museum. I have examined the types in 
the Cambridge Museum of Laverna fniscecolorclla Chambers, 
which represent the same species, as shown by Lord Walsing- 
ham^ 

Gelechia (?) ornatifimbriella Clemens. 

One type, Clemens’ No. 228 ; alar exp,, 17 mm. 

This proves to be the same species described by Zeller as Gelc'- 
chia unctella, A bred series, compared with the types of both 
authors, is in the U. S. National Museum. 

Gelechia gallaegenitella Clemens. 

One type, left wings missing, Clemens’ No. 229; alar exp., 
10.5 mm. 

This type confirms my identification of the species.f It should 
be known as Bfithectis gallcegenitella Clemens. Bred speci- 
mens, compared with the type, are in the U. S. National Museum. 
The specimens subsequently described by Clemens as this species, 
bred from willow galls, presumably do not belong here, and 
Clemens’ description should, therefore, be disregarded. These 
specimens are not found now with Clemens’ types. 

Gracilaria coroniella Clemens. 

One type, both fore wings and one hind wing missing, Clemens’ 
No. 226. 

Lord Walsin^ham determined with some doubtj the common 
birch Gracilaria of the Eastern States as Gracilaria coroniella* 
Inasmuch as this agrees with Clemens’ description and with what 
is left of his type, this determination is probably correct and 
should be accepted. Bred specimens from Washington, D. C., 
are in the U. S. National Museum. 

♦Trans. Am. Ent. Soc., x, p. 197, 1882. 
t, Pa*oc. U. S. Nat, Mus;, xxv, p. 819, 1893. 
t Trans. Am. Ent. Soc., x, p, 192, 1882. 
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Depressaria pulvipennella Clemens. 

One type, Clemens’ No. 237; alar exp., 20 mm. 

This confirms my present conception of the species. Speci- 
mens compared with the type are in the U. S. National Museum. 

Depressaria cinereocostella Clemens. 

One type, Clemens’ No. 173 ; alar exp., 17 mm. 

The writer’s conception of this species is verified. A bred 
series, compared with type, is in the U. S. National Museum, 

Hamadryas bassettella Clemens. 

Two types, Clemens’ No. 221 ; alar exp., 14 mm. 

A bred series of this striking but cdmmon species is in the 
U. S. National Museum, It is known now under the generic 
name JEuciemensia Grote,^ Hamadryas being preoccupied. 

Cycloplasis panicifoliella Clemens. 

Two types with cases, Clemens’ No. 219; alar e3^., 4.5 mm. 
Specimens bred by the writer at Washington, D. C., and com- 
pared with Clemens’ types of this remarkable little species, are 
in the U. S. National Museum, H 

Elachista brachyelytrifoliella Clemens. 

One type, right wings and abdomen missing, Clemens’ No. 
218 ; alar exp., 6 mm. 

I have no specimen of this species, and the , type is in rather 
poor condition for identification ; still the recognition of the 
species is assured from the knowledge of its food plant, together 
with Clemens’ description. 

< Adela ridingsella Clemens. 

One type, Clemens’ No. 17^ ; alar exp., 15.5 mm. 
i Specimens compared with the type are in the U, S. National 
(Museum. Lord* Walsingham has pointed outf the synonymy or 
i Adela schlcegeri Zeller and Dicte corusctf asciella Chambers 
with this species. 

Coleophora rosaefoliella Clemens. 

One type with its case, Clemens’ No. 216 ; alar exp., 12.5 mm. 
I have no specimen of this species. 

Coleophora rosacella Clemens. 

Three types, Clemens’ Nos. 166, 16S and 170; also two cases 
numbered 167 and 169. No. 170 represents Clemens’ variety: 
alar exp., 12 mm. 

Not having bred material of this species I am at present unable 
to give a final opinion about the supposed variety. It seems to 
be specifically distinct. 


*Can. Ent., x, p. 69, 1878. 

4 Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., p. 79, 1880. 
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Dasycera newmanella Clemens. 

One type, Clemens’ No. 173; alar exp., 17.5 mm. 

Specimens compared with the type of this well known species 
are in the U. S. National Museum. The genus Dasycera 
Hawoi'th has been made synonymous with CBcofJwra Latreille 
by European authors. The present species should be known 
under that generic name. 

The only other American species described as Dasycera^ 
namely nonstrigella Chambers, belongs, as I have shown, ^ to 
the Gelechiid genus Trichotaphe Clemens. The other American 
species hitherto placed in CRcophora should be placed tempo- 
rarily in JBorkhaziseni-a Hiibner, following European micro- 
lepidopterists. Future study will surely cause these species to 
be distributed in more than one genus. I cannot understand how 
European specialists, such as Meyrick and Rebel, have left in 
one genus species so widely separated as fseudospretella Stain^ 
ton and borkkausenii Zeller. The former has 12 veins in fore 
wings and veins 3 and 4 in hind wings stalked like the type of 
the genus similella Hiibner, while the latter has only ii veins in 
fore* wings (vein S absent) and veins 3 and 4 in hind wings 
separate, (^cophora borcasella Chambers is, as proven by the 
description and by Chambers’ type in Cambridge, the same as 
borkkausenii Zeller. 

Wilsonia brevivittella Clemens. 

Two perfect types, Clemens’ No. 175 ; alar exp., 13 mm. » 

Bred specimens of this common species compared with the 
types are in the U. S. National Museum. The genus Wihonior'X 
can hardly be retained, as it agrees in all essential characteis | 
with Mompha Hiibner, under which genus the species should be / 
placed. Lord Walsingham madef Laver?ia cenothercesczninella 
Chambers and Laverna (^nothercevorella Chambers, synonyms 
of Clemens’ species. 

Ypsolophus flaviyittellus Clemens. 

No type is found of this species, but there is no doubt about ^ 
its identity with Tpsolopkus ligulellus Hiibner, under which name 
it should be known. 

Anesychia sparsiciliella Clemens. 

Two types, Clemens’ No. 165; alar exp., iS and 20 mm. 

The synonomy with Cryptolcchia contrariella Walker and 
with Cryptolcchia atropicta Zeller, as pointed out by Lord 
Walsingham, t is evidently correct, as well as the generie position 
assigned b}^ him. The species should be known as Cryptolcchia 
contrariella Walker. Specimens, compai-ed with Clemens’ type, 
are in the U. S. National Museum. 

* Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xxv, p. 910, 1902. 
f Trans. Am. Ent. Soc., x, p. 196, 1882. 
t Proc. Zool. Soc. Lend., p. 85, 1S80. 
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Elachista (?) orichalcella Clemens. 

One type in poor condition and without wings on left side, 
Clen:iens’ No. 421 ; alar exp., 6 mm. 

Not having any material of thi.s species for structural study, I 
am unable to pronounce on Stainton’s opinion that it is probably 
not an Mlachista. The type has the general aspect of this genus, 
but is not in sufficiently good condition to furnish information on 
the generic characters. 

Brenthia virginiella Clemens. 

One specimen (type.^) with Clemens^ label, but without his 
usual number ; in poor condition, left wings missing and right 
wings rubbed ; alar exp , 10 mm. 

This is the same, as far as the condition allows determination, 
as the present conception of the species, namely, a variety of the 
previously described Brenthia injlatella Clemens.^ 

Gracilaria blandella Clemens. 

The type of this species is lost. 

The walnut feeder, suggested by Chambers to be this species, 
and redescribed by himf with his provisional j itglandivor- 

ella^ agrees well with Clemens’ description, and his name should 
stand for the species. Bred ^ecimens are in U. S. National Mu- 
seum from Washington, D. C. 

Tinea tapetzella Linnasus. 

The specimen identified by Clemens as this species, bearing his 
No. 126, is found in good condition and proves it to be the Euro- 
pean species, which is now known under the generic name 
Trichopkaga Ragonot. The species supposed to be a variety of 
it, Xl 7 iea occidentella Chambers, is a quite distinct Tinea^ as 
Chambers’ type in Cambridge proves. 

Coleophora cratipennella Clemens. 

One perfect specimen, thus labeled by Clemens but without any 
number, is found in the collection. It agrees with Clemens’ de- 
scription and undoubtedly represents the species, though it may 
not be the original type. Alar, exp., 14 mm. 

Specimens collected by the-writer at Washington, D. C., and 
compared with Clemens’ specimen are in the U. S. National 
Museum. Chambers’ type of Coieaphora gigantella is there also. 
It proves synonymous with cratipennella as the descriptions would 
indicate. 

Gelechia fungivorella Clemens. 

Four types, Clemens’ Nos. 455, 456, 457, and 45S ; alar exp., 
12 mm. ' 

These agree with my conception of Aristotclia fungivorella 
and with my bred specimens, but are very distinct from the fol- 
lowing species with which I had associated it, 

Kearfott, Journ. N. Y, Ent. Soc., x, p. iii, 1902. 
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Gelechia salicifungiella Clemens. 

One perfect type, Clemens’ No. 459; alar exp., 12.5 mm. 

In the absence of any specimens, and following Clemens’ own 
suggestion, which his description seemed to substantiate, I had 
made this species a variety of the foregoing, Aristotclia fungi- 
vorella Clemens. The type, however, shows this conclusion to 
be entirely wrong; salicifungiella is a very distinct Aristotelia^ 
easily recognized by its showy brick red ground color. A speci- 
men, compared with the type, is in the U. S. National Mu- 
seum. 

Batrachedra salicipomonella Clemens. 

Four types, Clemens* Nos. 413 and 415 ; alar exp., 12 mm. 

I have bred this species from saw fly “galls on willow at Wash- 
ington, D, C.^ 

Nepticula saginella Clemens. 

One type, Clemens’ No. 420; alar exp,, 4 mm. 

I have no specimen like this type. The knowledge of the food 
plant and Clemens’ description, however, insure recognition of 
this well marked species. 

Bucculatrix trifasciella Clemens. 

One type, Clemens’ No. 416; alar exp., 7,5 mm. 

Bred specimens from Washington, D. C., compared with Clem- 
ens’ type, are in the U. S. National Museum. 

Incurvaria mediostriatella Clemens. 

One type without wings on right side, Clemens’ No. 418 ; alar 
exp., 9 mm. 

Though diftering slightly in venation, as pointed out by Clem- 
ens, this species may, provisionally at least, be retained in Incur- 
va?'ia. Tinea auristrigella Chambers and Lecithocera Jiagis- 
trigella Walsingham have been made synonyms of this species. 
The type of the latter is in the collection of the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy and agrees with Clemens’ type. Identical specimens are' 
in the U. S. National Museum. 


— Mr. Ashmead ^exhibited specimens representing nine new 
genera of Cynipoidea and commented upon their peculiarities. 
Descriptions of these genera are contained in the following 
paper : 

* Probably Pontunia kyalina Norton. See Marlatt, U. S. Dept. Affri- 
culture, Div. Ent , Technical ser., No. 3, p. 37, 1896.— Publication com- 
mittee. 
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SOME NEW GENERA IN THE CYNIPOIDEA. 

By William H. Ashmead. 

Family FIGITID^. 

Snbfaiii.Uy' N'lOITIJSTjgE. 

Kiefferiella, n. n. (== Klefferia Ashm., preoc. in Diptera). 

This genus comes next to Plgites Latreille, but is quite dis- 
tinct in having the head and thorax coarsely rugosely punctate, 
by the antennse being filiform, the joints cylindrical, the third 
shorter than the fourth, and by the abdomen being compressed, 
the second segment being as long as 3 and 4 united. 

Type: K. rugosa Ashm., taken in the Santa Cruz Mts., 
California. * 

The genus is dedicated to Abb6 J. J. KiefFer, Professor at 
Bitche, Deutsch-Lothringen, who has so ably monographed the 
European Cynipidse. 

SixMaxnily N3TJC OILIN’^. 

Zamischus Ashmead. 

The type of this genus, Z. braslllensis^ was taken by Mr. 
Herbert H, Smith in Brazil, and is the most striking form yet 
discovered in this group, being unique and quite unlike any other 
known Eucoiline. The metathorax is produced posteriorly into 
a long neck, the length of the hind coxae, while the abdomen is 
attached to this by an abnormally long, slender and smooth 
petiole the length of the body ; the antennae and the venation of 
the front wings are also peculiar, the former being very long, 
gradually thickened towards apex, while the costal and marginal 
cells are confluent, the marginal cell being only partially formed, 
entirely open all along the front margin, much as in Onychia 
Haliday. It shows some affinity with the Liopterinae. 

Type: Z* brasiliensis (Chapada, Brazil.) 

Tropideucoila Ashmead. 

This genus is allied to Disorygma Forster, but is easily separ- 
ated by having 5 longitudinal carinae on the mesonotum, and by 
the scutellum being bidentate. The antennae are 13-jointed, 
filiform. 

Type: T rujipes (Chapada, Brazil.) 

Promiomera Ashmead. 

Allied to Miomera Forster but easily separated by the antennae, 
which, in the 9, are n-jointed, filiform, tapering off at apex ; in 
long, i3-jointed, the third joint very much shorter than the 
fourth. 

Type: P. filicornis (Chapada, Brazil.) 
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Odonteucoila Ashmead. 

This genus is easiU^ recognized by the scutelluiri which ends in 
a tooth or spine, and by the antennae which ai*e long, filiform, 
with the third joint much shorter than the fourth. 

Type: O. chapadce (Chapada, Brazil.) 

Trissodontaspis Ashmead. 

The scutelliim in this genus is unique in the group, the cup 
being modified into a carina which is gradually dilated posteriorly 
and ends in a tooth-like projection, while the scutellum proper 
has a tooth each side posteriorly, the scutellum thus appearing as 
if tridentate, when viewed from above. The antenna are un- 
usually long, the joints being long and cylindrical, the third 
joint slightly curved ; the pronotum is elevated into a sharp ridge 
and deeply emarginate medially, while the mesonotum is longer 
than wide. 

Type: T, rujipes Ashm* (Chapada, Brazil.) 

Dieucoila Ashmead. 

This genus differs from all others by having the head and thorax 
finely, opaquely sculptured, 'by the scutellum, which has two 
huge, oblong shallow foveae at base, and by peculiarities of the 
antennae, which are long, the joints cylindrical, long, but grad- 
uallv thickened, the third joint a little shorter than the fourth. 
Type: D, siibopaca Ashm. (Chapada, Brazil.) 

Zaeucoila Ashmead. 

This genus is easily known by its short, robust form, by the 
shoit closed marginal cell, which is hardly longer than wide, the 
second abscissa of the radius being rather strongly curved out- 
wardly and by the short mesonotum which has a delicate carina 
down the center, the cup of the scutellum being large, almost 
round. 

Type: Z. u?iicarinata Ashm. (Rio de Janeiro.) 
Pseudeucoila Ashmead. 

This genus is proposed for a number of species placed at present 
in the genus JBucoila Dalia Torre and Kiefter, but not Westwood. 
The type of El7icoila Westwood is E. crassinervis West w*, and 
Psilodora Forster is a synonym of it In Psendocncoth the 
wings are pubescent and the marginal cell is closed. 

Type: Eucoila (Cothonasp/s) trichopsilcK Hartig. 


The. paper was discussed by Drs. Gill and Howard. Speaking 
of gall-wasps, Mr. Ashmead stated that the so-called “potato 
gall ” {Tribalia batatbr?iin Walsh), which was in reality a root- 
gall on Rubus or was described and named by Walsh from 

specimens given him by a farmer who reported that they were 
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taken on a potato. It really represents a siibgenus of Rhodites 
with an open marginal cell. Abbe Kieffer has rechristened this 
subgenus Ryiorhoditcs. 

Dr. Dyar presented the following paper ; 

LIST OF LEPIDOPTERA TAKEN AT WILLIAMS, ARIZONA, 
BY MESSRS. SCHWARZ AND BARBER.— 1. PAPILIONOI- 
DEA, SPHINGOIDEA, BOMBYCOIDEA, TINEIOIDEA (in 
part). 

By Harrison G. Dyar. 

Messrs. Schwarz and Barber collected insects at Williams, 
Arizona, in the summer of 1901. The following listof 139 species 
comprises the “ Macrolepidoptera ’’ and part of the “Microlepi- 
doptera ’’ taken by them. We hope to have Mr. Busck get the 
rest of the Microlepidoptera ’’ in shape to present a list later. 
The numbers preceding the names are those of the catalogue, 
Bulletin 52, U. S. National Museum. 

Superfamily PAPILIONOIDEA. 

10. Papilio rutulus Boisd., var. arizonensis Edw. 

28. Neophasia menapia Feld. 

41. Nathalis iole Boisd. 

Si. Pyrisita mexicana Boisd. 

1S2. Schoenis minuta Edw. 

192. Phyciodes Camillas Edw. 

216. Eugonia californica Boisd. 

217. Euvanessa antiopa Linn, 

221. Vanessa cardui Linn. 

238. Basilarchia weidemeyerii Edw. 

245. Liminitis bredowii Edw. 

317. Poly stigma nais Edw. 

359. Theda blenina Hew. 

420. Nomiades lygdamas Boisd. 

440. Cyaniris ladon Cram., var. piasus Boisd. 

442. Everes cdmyntas Godt. 

450. Brephidium exilis Boisd. 

428. Rusticus glaucon Edw. 

525. Polites sabuleti Boisd. 

584. Epargyreus tityrus Fab. 
oQi, Thorybes pylades Scudd. 

626. Thanaos petronius Lint. 

Like examples from Florida. Propertius is the species 1 
should have expected from this region. The probability is that 
there are too many names for the forms of Thanaos. 

Superfamily SPHINGOIDEA. 

653. Hemaris diffinis Boisd., var. thetis Grt and Rob. 
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Superfamily B OMBTCOIDBA. 

790. Lycomorpha grotei Pack. 

815. Bruceia pulverina Neum. 

S30. Eubaphe ostenta Hy. Edw. 

S*S8.^ Apantesis nevadensis Grt. and Rob. 

One female, bred 'from a pupa found under a stone. Hind 
wings and subdorsal region of abdomen, yellow ; fore wings with 
basal bands broken, none of them distinctly crossing the sub- 
median bar. It is probably referable to the form suferba Str, 
899. Euverna clio Pack. 

Several examples, all of the white-hind-winged form. 

930. Euschausia argentata Pack., var. subalpina French. 
956. Copidryas gloveri Grt. and Rob, 

107S. Hadenella subjuncta Smith. 

1098. Platyperigea discistriga Smith. 

1103. Caradrinn exigua Hiibn. 

1105. Caradrina extimia Walk. 

1125. Perigea alfkenii Grt. 

1232. Hadena devastatrix Brace. 

A little more pronounced in the black shadings than Eastern 
specimens. 

1395. Rhynchagrotis placida Grt. 

1467. Peridroma margaritosa Haw. 

1496." Noctua clandestina Harr. 

1798. Noctua pyrophiloides Harv. 

One large female specimen of a delicate pinkish ground color 
rather than the gray clayey color of Pacific Coast specimens. I 
have a similarly colored male specimen from Bluff, Utah, taken 
by Mrs. H. M. Peabody, and I would designate this form as var. 
feabodyce. 

Tyfe, — No. 6727 ^ U, S. National Museum. 

1501. Noctua piscipellis Grt 
Noctua amia, n. sp. 

Allied to piscipellis and airifrons. Front of head brown black, as dark 
as piscipellis , but the color extends uniformly over the head and collar, 
only fading on the disk of the thorax. Abdomen gray brown with i*ed- 
dish anal tuft. Fore wings with the ordinary spots obsolete ; lines single, 
black, grayish edged, strongly dentate; veins lined in black outwardly; 
a faint pale subterminal line, nearly obsolete. Color of wing dark red- 
dish brown, hoary gray shaded, much as in piscipellis but darker; the 
markings, however, are more as in atrifrons. Hind wirig white, soiled 
with gray outwardly. Expanse, 37 mm. 

Ten specimens, July 25. 

Type. — No. 6728, U. S. National Museum. 

1517. Chorizagrotis auxiliaris Grt. 
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1519. Chorizagrotis agrestis Grt. 

These two forms seem not specifically distinct. 

1536. Rhizagrotis cloanthoides Grt. 

1533. Rhizagrotis lagena Grt. 

1601. Paragrotis punctigera Walk. 

1609. Paragrotis nsevulus Smith. 

Ten examples, quite variable, but all with the peculiar oval 
bai'e spot on the front as in the types. One specimen, bred from 
a pupa, has the hind wings nearly all gray. The others have 
them more white, some almost all white, except the veins, this 
irrespective of sex. The markings on the fox*e wings vary in 
distinctness. 

1649. Paragrotis messoria Harr. 

1707. Paragrotis insulsa Walk. 

1724. Paragrotis obeliscoides Guen. 

1759. Ufeus plicatus Grt. 

1945. Trichoclea antica Smith. 

2138, Copicucullia antipoda Strk. 

3318. Cosmia punctirena Smith. 

Six examples, varying in shade. I cannot see in this more 
than a variety of C. paleacea Esp. 

3359. Calymnia orina Guen. 

Several examples bred from larvae on oak, mostly of the pale 
form calami. 

Pseudacontia groteana, n. sp. 

Black, thorax grayish^; t. a line obscure, fine, gray, waved; median 
space black, orbicular and reniform outlined in white; t. p. line distinct, 
white, even, strongly bowed out opposite the reniform, followed by white 
powdering, Subterminai line irregular, defined by the gray shading 
filling the terminal space. Expanse, 22 mm. 

One male. 

lype. — No. 6739, U. S. National Museum. 

Looks like a large Siylopoda cephalica with less white. Must 
also resemble aterri?na Grt., but the eyes are not ovate as Prof. 
Smith says those of aterrima are. Respectfully dedicated to 
Pi*of. A. R. Grote. 

3444. Basilodes chrysopis Gi*t. 

3445. Stiria rugifrons Grt 

3452. Stibadium spumosum Grt 
3496. Autographa brassicae Riley. 

3745. Cissura inepta Hy. Edw. 

3S39. Catocala aspasia Strk. 

28*60, Catocala aholibah Strk. 

3991, Homoptera calycanthata Sm. & Abb, 

3093. Melalopha apicalis Walk. 

3113. Hyperseschra tortuosa Tepp. 

314^. lanassa coloradensis Hy. Edw. 

3 1 88. Notolophus oslari Barnes. 
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A dead male pupa and female larva in alcohol. These must 
represent JV. oslari^ though without a perfect male, I am not 
sure. A bred female was brought by Mr. Schwarz from Las 
Vegas, New Mexico, and another female was sent me bj^ Prof. 
Cockerell from near the top of Tuerto Mt., near Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. These females have very dark abdominal clothi ng. The 
larva closely resembles that of vetusta. All w'ere taken on Abies 
concolor, 

3309. *Tolype glenwoodi Barnes. 

This seems to me only a variety of vcUeda. 

3315. Malacosoma fragilis Str. 

3388. Hydriomena autumnalis Strom. 

3435. Emplocia inconstans Gey. 

3447. Ersephila indistincta Hulst. 

A fine fresh specimen, bred from oak. 

34S2. Cosymbia serrulata Pack. 

3557. Annemoria bistriaria Pack. 

3631. Deilinia bifilata Hulst. 

3635. Deilinia quadraria Grt 
3647. Sciagraphia granitata Guen. 

3663. Sciagraphia atrof^sciata Pack. 

3767. Caripeta sequaliaria Grt. 

3770. Phengommataea gertruda Hulst 
3773. Platsea trilinearia Pack. 

3776. Cymatophora sericeata Hulst 

Four specimens, July 16-17, one labelled ‘‘bred from green 
and yellow banded larva on Cowania mexicanai^ 

3791. Alois spododea Hulst. 

One c? specimen. The lines are a little more upright and 
straight than in Hulst’s ? type before me and the median shade 
is broader ; but there is obviously no specific difierence. 

3800. Aids haydenata Pack. 

3S34. Coenocharis interruptaria Grt 
Chesiadodes bidisata, n. sp. 

Differs from Hulst’s definition of the genus In having the frotit 
of head flat, but falls here in his synopsis, assuming that the 9 
(which I have not) has developed wings. 

Head and thorax light gray, black sprinkled. Fore wings trigonate, 
light gi'ay, densely sprinkled with black so as to appear dark stone gray. 
T.~a. line distinct, heavy, black, nearly straight, preceded by a broad 
aggregation of the dark scales, an aggregation of scales to form a broad, 
clouded, discal spot; t, p. line heavy, black, bent out far beyond the dis- 
cal spot, curved inward in a low broad arc below the cell, even, not waved ; 
a slight aggregation of black scales subterminally ; a black terminal line 
broken at the veins. Hind wings whitish, sprinkled with gray, most so 
outwardly; a gray rounded discal spot and terminal blackish line. Be- 
neath moi‘e whitish, the marks of fore wing very faintly reproduced, but 
those of the hind wing more distinct than above. Expanse, 30 mint 
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One male. 

Type. — No. 6730, U. S. National Museum. 

39S4. Metanema excelsa Strk. 

Bred from a green larva on oak. 

4007, Caberodes confusaria Hiibn. 

The specimens are all undersized. 

There are, besides, one Noctuid in rather poor condition and 
two Geometrids not in the National Museum and which I cannot 
place by Hulst’s tables, as but a single sex is before me. 

Superfamily TINMOIDMA (in part). 

^339. Evergestis funalis Grote. 

43^3. Nomophila noctuella Den. & Schiff. 

435S. Lroxostege sticticalis Linn. 

4359. Loxostege commixtalis Walk. 

4374. Loxostege nasonialis Zell. 

4404. Phlyctsenia itysalis Walk. 

4470. Cornifrons simalis Grote. 

4516. Pyralis farinalis Linn- 

4614. Thaumatopsis repandus Grote. 

4616. Ommatopteryx ocelleus Haw. 

4737, Ambesa Isetella Grt 
4849. Hulstea undulatella Clem. 

Thirty-two specimens, the most abundant species of Lepidop- 
tera in the collection. June and July. 

Homoeosoma elongellum, n. sp. 

Near uncanah Hulst, but the wings longer and narrower and more 
whitish gray. Fore wing very narrow and elongate, stone gray, from 
rather sparse black scales on a gray white ground, less numerous along 
costal edge. Inner line whitish, very slightly produced outwardly cen- 
trally, followed by a broad black shade; two superposed black discal dots ; 
outer line whitish, confused, not contrasted, edged within by black which 
runs obscurely to the discal dots at the slight upper indentation of the 
line; an obsolete lower indentation on submedian fold. Hind wing 
whitish, veins and margins gray. Expanse, 21-22 mm. 

Three specimens, July 23 and 26- 
Type, — No. 6746, (J. S. National Museum. 

Maricopa lustrella, n. sp* 

r?, fore wings with ii veins, 2 and 3 separate near end of cell, 4 and 5 
stalked, 8 and 9 long stalked, 10 and n from cell; hind wings with 7 
veins, 3 shortly before end of cell, 3 and 4 stalked. Palpi slender, closely 
scaled, projecting about the length of the head in front, porrect; tongue 
♦ small, apparently coiled; antennae simple, scarcely pubescent, slightly 
bent at base; wings elongate, trigonate. 

Fore wing shining gray ; ground color shining lilacine pale cinereous, 
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Sprinkled with black scales; a black shade at base; inner line pale, a little 
oblique, waved inward on submedian fold, narrowly edged with black 
within and broadly so without; a i*ather large, diffuse, discal bar; outer 
line parallel to external margin, remote from inner line, pale, narrowly 
edged with black on both sides, slightly waved outward below cell. Hind 
wing translucent pale gray. Expanse, zo mm. 

One June 7. 

Type. — ^No. 6747, U. S. National Museum. 

4981. Pterophorus monodactylus Linn. 

49S3. Pterophorus cretidactylus Fitch. 

4989. Pterophorus grisescens Wals, 

Pterophorus barberi, n. sp. 

Palpi and tongue pale, face red brown, vertex white, posterior edge 
brown^gray; thorax and fore wing light ocherous reddish, costal edge 
gray ; a few blackish dots along inner margin, at tip of second lobe and in 
fissure; no spots; fringe gray. Hind wings dark gray. Expanse, 25 mm. 

Two specimens, July 22 and 23. I have another specimen 
from Yosemite Valley, California, which issued from pupa July 

23 (Dyar). 

Type. — No. 6749, U. S. National Museum. 

Pterophorus caudelli, n. sp. 

Head white, olivaceous behind. Fore wing yellowish white, shaded, 
especially on the costal half with olivaceous graj’', but the costal edge yel- 
lowish 'white ; veins lined in brownish gray, distinctly so on the second lobe ; 
fringe pale, grayer on anal angle of second lobe. Hind wing dark gray, 
fringe lighter, abdomen pale yellow; legs white, unmarked. Expanse, 

24 mm. 

One specimen, July 23. 

Type. — No. 6750, U. S. National Museum. 

Stenoptilia schwarzi, n. sp. 

Head yellowish white; thorax white; abdomen with slight black dorsal 
dots at the ends of the three latter segments and a subdorsal line, empha- 
sized at the ends of the segments. Fore wings grayish white, costal edge 
black ; a diffuse grayish patch half way between base and fissure with an 
elongate one below and within it; a similar diffuse patch at base of fissure ; 
a series of brown scales along costal edge predominate over both lobes, 
giving them a brown shade. Hind wings rather dark gray. Expanse, 
32 mm. 

One specimen, June 12. 

Type. — No. 6748, U. S. National Museum. 

50S5, Eucosma crambitana Wals. 

One specimen in very poor condition. 

5092. Eucosma agricolana Wals. 

5157. Eucosma invicta Wals. 
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Four examples, July i, 7, and 16. All are a Itttle smaller than 
Lord Walsingham's measurements, c? 36, ? 27-30 mm. ; the 
head is white, not fawn brown, and there is no pink suffusion. 
But the description applies so well otherwise that I cannot think 
them specifically distinct. 

Eucosma gilletteana, n. sp. 

Allied to holanderana Wals., but the wings more elongate and 
the markings likewise more drawn out and less serpentine. Also 
near agassizii Robs., but the serpentine streak is obliquely 
separated from the basal lanceolate portion. 

, Light brown, top of head, ends of patagia and center of thorax white. 
A lanceolate white streak at base of fore wing, not reaching middle; be- 
yond it a serpentine bar not touching costa at basal third nor outer margin 
above anal angle, but almost doing so; a slightly oblique costal spot at 
outer third and an apical one slightly oblique in the reverse direction ; a 
small, irregularly double spot on outer margin and fringe ; a streak along 
interior margin, nearly divided at basal third. Hind wings grayish, fringe 
lighter. Expanse, x6~24 mm. 

One cJ, June i6. I have also three other cJc? and one 9 col- 
lected in Colorado by Prof. C. P. Gillette. 

Type. — No. 6737, U. S. National Museum. 

Eucosma (.?) edemoidana, n. sp. 

Resembles Lord Walsingham’s figure of Semasia bucepha'^ 
loidcs, but it is smaller, the head and thorax marked in yellow 
and brown. 

Palpi ocherous brown; head light ocher, brown at the sides; thorax 
reddish brown, ocherous on the disk before. Fore wing gray, finely 
transversely lined in dark gray; a straight heavier line at basal third de- 
fines the darker basal portion, of which the costa at base is ocherous 
brown; middle of wing lighter, still crossed by the fine, strigose, trans- 
verse lines; beyond this the transverse lines are again heavier, edged by 
pale scales; terminal fourth of wing reddish and ocher, contrasting, nar- 
rowed toward internal margin, bordered basallj^ by pale gray scales and 
crossed by a line of the same color with a few blacki^ scales centrally. 
A dark terminal line; fringe ocherous, mixed with gray. Hind wing 
blackish, fringe pale, interlined with gray. Expanse, 19 mm. 

One $ , July 19. I have another $ specimen from Las Vegas 
Hot Springs, New Mexico. (Schwarz and Barber.) 

Type. — No. 6740, U. S. National Museum. 

5201. Thiodia obliterana Wals. 

Nine specimen.s, bred from larvae in the roots of Artemisia. 
The specimens vary in the amount of ocherous shading on the 
costal half of wings. In some this is quite pronounced, in others 
fainter, but never absent as in Lord Walsingham’s figure. Ap- 
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parently they agree with the specimens mentioned as received by 
him after the description had been drawn up. In the hind wings 
vein 4 is absent* 

Thiodia stygiana, n. sp. 

A large species without costal fold in the the outer margin 
very distinctly sinuate; hind wings with veins 3 and 4 stalked, 
5 arising very near the base of the stalk. 

Fore wings sordid russet brown, in some specimens shading to light 
gray on the costal edge, irrorate with brown; markings obsolete. The 
brown tends to lie in strigae along the costa, and very faintly forms oblique 
lines on wing; it is darker and solid along internal margin. In the place 
of the ocelloid patch are scattering black scales or dots. Fringe pale, 
lustrous shining with a brown subbasal line. Hind wings and abdomen 
brown black, very dark, contrasted; anal tuft light brown; fringe as on 
fore wings. Expanse, 27-31 mm. 

One ^ from Williams, Arizona, and five other specimens from 
Colorado (Golden, May 29, June 9 and 19, Dyar and Caudell). 

Type. — No, 6745,1!. S. National Museum. 

I should certainly have supposed this large and conspicuous 
species to have been described before, as it seems not rare in the 
eastern foothills of the Rocky Mountains, but I am unable to find 
a description applicable to it. It resembles Lord Walsingham’s 
figures of Pmdisca irroratana.^ perdrIcanadiXiCi f tdm in an a ^hut 
the four males before me show no sign of the costal told. 

I have a much paler specimen in which the gray occupies nearly 
all the wing and the black dots on ocelloid patch are distinct, from 
Easton, Washington (A. Koebele, through C. V. Riley), which 
suggests Zeller’s figure of T. rcessleri^ and my stygiana may 
prove to be a form of that species. 

5210. Proteopteryx emarginana Wals. 

One specimen like Lord Walsingham’s figure 2. 

5222. Epinotia lagopana Wals. 

One fresh Q specimen, July 23. 

Epinotia^ favillana, n. sp. 

Male without costal fold, outer margin of fore wings not sin- 
uate. Resembles somewhat Lord Walsingham’s figure of 
Pmdisca carolinana.^ but with difierently disposed markings. 

Fore wings white with a faint purplish tint, heavily marked with black- 
ish brown. Abroad, dark basal area with edge indented on costa, cell 
and submedian fold, mixed with white scales toward base; a broad 
median band from costa to internal margin, its edge nearly straight, with 
some black and leaden scales toward costa; costal edge with dark strigai ; 
terminal third of wing with white ground prevailing, the margin edged 
with brown black, broadest at apex; a large dark spot subtermrnally be- 
tween veins 5 and 7, continued as a slightly oblique band to inner margin 
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and partly overlaid with white scales so as to appear gray ; an obscure 
patch of leaden scales follows this spot in the apical dark band. Fringe 
dark. Hind wings gray. Expanse, 20 mm. 

Three specimens, June, “ bred from flower stalk. The name 
of the plant was not determined as only the dead and dried flower 
stalks were observed. 

Bpinotia (?) cornutana, n. sp. 

Bnarmofiia viirafm'W&Xs. Head pale fuscous. Body and 
wings brownish black, the outer part of fore wings with metallic bluish 
scales. A thick, geminate, oblique white bar on middle of internal mar- 
gin, joins a similar one on dorsal margin, forming at the junction a beak- 
like projection of the black dorsal space. Beyond, four pairs of short, 
geminate, white costal streaks, the basal pair more oblique and remote 
than the others. The ocelloid patch consists of four dumbbell-shaped 
black bars on a grayish white ground, edged with scattered metallic 
scales. A white dash in the margin below veins 3 and 7 cuts the narrow 
black marginal line ; fringe brown, shining. Expanse, 17 mm. 

One female, July 22. 

Type. — No. 6742, U. S. National Museum. 

5320. Acleris foliana Wals. 

5334. Epagoge tunicana Wals. 

5365. Archips argyrospila Walk. 

One female in very bad condition seems probably referable 
here. 

5405. I- Tortrix semicirculana Fern. 

One specimen agreeing with Prof. Feniald’s description. I 
have also five others taken at Las Vegas Hot Springs, New 
Mexico (Schwarz and Barber). It greatly resembles querclfoH- 
ana Fitch, but the more pronounced lines of the foi’e wings run 
in a reversed direction. 

Tortrix dorsalana, n. sp. 

Head and fore wings light straw color; an oblique band of fuscous 
brown from middle of costa to before anal angle, broken across the cell; 
a small spot on outer third of costa obscurely continued to anal angle by 
a somewhat curved streak; fi spot on inner thiz'd of dorsal margin, ex- 
tending upward in a few small strigse. Markings all pulverulent or 
strigose, more or less reduced, especially on the costal portions so that in 
one specimen the only markings left are a large blotch before tornus and 
a small spot on the inner third of dorsal margin. Hind wings whitish, 
more or less tinged with gray. Expanse, 18-24 mm. 

Four d^c?, four three bred from oak, two from acciden- 
tally found pupae, others taken June 30 and July 23. 

Type. — No. 6736, U. S. National Museum. 

543S. Phalonia felix Wals. 
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Two examples bred from larvae in stem ot Artemisia and 
another labelled ‘‘ bred probably from oak,’* but I think this is a 
mistake. I have the species also from Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
May 5 and June 6 (T. D. A. Cockerell) and Wilgus, Cochise 
Co., Arizona (Dr. Barnes). 

Phalonia unistrigana, n. sp. 

Wings elongate and rounded, palpi short. Ground color white, over- 
washed on the fore wings irregularly with faint ocherous, the white re- 
maining in patches in and below cell, on internal margin and in a trans- 
verse band at outer third of wing. A narrow, broken, oblique blac 
brown line, directed from middle of inner margin to outer third of cost 
not reaching inner margin, broken centrally, the lower part forming a 
rounded bar, the upper part more ditfnse; a series of diffuse, irregular, 
dark dots in apical portion, in some specimens confined to apical margin, 
in others spread as far as tornus and situated on white ground color. 
Hind wing dark gray, fringe paler except at anal angle. Expanse, 
i 8-22 mm. 

Three $ 9 , June 9. Also a male from Flagstaff, Arizona. 
(Schwarz and Barber.) 

Type, — No. 67-^1, U. S, National Museum. 

Besides the species listed above, there are eight other species 
of Pyralids, mostly Phycitinae, and all but one females Their 
position can therefore not be determined and they will have to 
await mates before being described. One of them is very strik- 
ingly marked. 


The paper was discussed by Messrs. Howard and Ashmead. 
Mr. Ashmead mentioned a new and curious Mutillid collected 
by Messrs. Schwarz and Barber in Arizona. He said that 
special efforts should be made to collect wingless females of 
Mutillidae in association with the males, as it was almost im- 
possible to determine them when taken singly. 

—The following paper by Mr. Caudell was read by the Record- 
ing Secretary : 

NOTES ON THE NOMENCLATURE OF BLATTID.®. 

By A. N. Caudell. 

During the past year two attempts have been made to deter- 
mine the type species of the Linnaean genus Blatta, In Ento- 
mological News, Volume xiii, page loi, Mr. James A. G. Rehn 
applied the process of elimination to the problem, only non-exotic 
species being considered in accordance with Canon xxiii of the 
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A. O. U. Code. He arrived at the conclusion that Blatta orien- 
tails Linnseus is the type of the genus. But unfortunately the 
author gives in his table of elimination the date of the removal of 
or i entails from the genus Blaitu as 1S46, when in fact it was 
placed in the genus Stcleopyga by Fischer in 1833,^ and four 
years previous to that date into the genus Kakcrlac by Latreille.f 
The only other non-exotic species, lappoiiica^ was removed fi*om 
Blatta to Bctohius by Westwood in 1835.5: Thus, of the non- 
exotic species, lapponica w'as last removed and is, therefore, the 
type of Blatta as determined by the method of elimination when 
.^^operlv applied to the non-exotic species only. 

^^Dr. Krauss, in his recent most valuable communication on the 
nomenclature of the Orthoptera,§ also applies the method of elim- 
ination, but, unlike Rehn, considers all the species originally in- 
cluded under the genus, both exotic and non-exotic. By this 
means he shows surinamensis to be the last removed, except 
nivea^ which was simultaneously removed, both being included in 
Burmeister’s genus Later, 1865,11 Brunner removed 

surinamensis to his new subgenus Leucophcea, This, reasons 
Dr. Krauss, makes JLeucophaia and Blatta synonymous, each 
having surinamensis as the type species. 

Both of the above attempts at fixing the type of this genus, no 
matter how well done or how satisfactory the results may be to 
the respective authors, are, in the writer’s opinion, wholly unnec- 
essary and fruitless. As a matter of fact the type of Blatta was 
clearly designated many years ago. In 1807^ Latreille included 
orientalis under the genus, and on this fact Dr. Krauss 

bases the statement that orientalis was described as typical at 
that date. But five years prior to that date*^ Latreille specified 
orientalis as the example (example here obviously used in the 
sense of type) of the genus Blatta. Then, in iSioft the same 
author definitely designates orientalis as the type of Blatta^ here 
using the word type. Now this author, writing as he did at a 
time before any of the original species had been i*emaved from 
the genus, certainly had the right to designate which of them 
should constitute the generic type. A valid, non-exotic species, 
and one originally placed in the genus, having been specifically 
designated as the type, should never be changed, even by the one 
so designating it. Otherwise there can obviously never be a sta- 


* Hull. Soc. Nat. Mosc., vi, p. 366. 

tCuvier^s Regne Animal, V (Ins. ii), p. 175. 1829. 

X Stephen’s Illustrations of British Entomology, Mandibulata, vi, p. 45. 
§Zoologischen Anzeiger, xxx, p. 530, Aug., 1902. 
j| Nouveau Systeme des Blattaires, p. 278. 

% Genera Crustaceorum et Insectorum, iii, p. 83. 

♦*Histoire Naturelle, iii, p. 269, 1802. 
ft Consid. Crust. Arachn. et Insectes, p. 433. 
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ble nomenclature. Thus orientalis is the type of the genus 
Blatia. 

Mr. D. W. Coquillett has recently called my attention to the 
fact that the dipterous genus Phyllodroinia of Zetterstedt was 
described in iS37,*and not, as recorded by Agassiz and Scudder, 
in 1S42. The orthopterous genus Phyllodrotnia^ being thus pre- 
occupied in the Diptera, must necessarily fall. Being a valid 
genus, of ^^hich Blatta geyma 7 tica Linuaaus is the type and hav- 
ing no synonyms, a new name is unavoidable. The generic name 
Blattella is here proposed for it. 


Dr. Gill said that he upheld the conclusions Mr. Caudell had • 
drawn in his paper. 

Dr. Howard said that in his opinion there is a distinct ethical 
question involved in the proposal of new generic names to take 
the place of those preoccupied. While it is true that any one 
who makes the discovery of preoccupation has a right to propose 
a new name, and probably a moral right, he considers such action 
discourteous to the author if the author be still living and engaged 
in active woi*k, and also discourteous to specialists in the group 
involved if the person making the change is not himself a spe- 
cialist in the same group. As an example, he would not himself 
think of proposing a new name in the Lepidoptera unless he had 
previously notified the author of the name of the fact; of preoccu- 
pation, and had indicated to him the desirability that he should 
himself propose a new name. Failing that, he would not pro- 
pose a new name unless he had notified some other well-known 
worker in Lepidoptera of the preoccupation and had suggested 
that he propose a new name. In other words, in his opinion it 
is bad form for a man who is not a specialist in a group to pro- 
pose a generic name in that group. 

Mr. Ashmead agreed with Dr. Howard^s views and spoke 
further in criticism of the extensive proposing of new specific 
names, as in Dalla Torre’s Catalogue, in consequence of 
homonymy within the genus. He . thought the uniting of so 
many genera not justified and that the new names would have to 
be rejected. 

Dr. Dyar thought that personal considerations should not 


’•‘Isis, p. 31 . 
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enter into the question of scientific nomenclature. He thought 
that any one discovering a preoccupied name not only had a 
right to propose a new one, but it was his dut}^ to do so, without 
waiting to see if he was trespassing on any one’s preserves. He 
deprecated the practice of waiting for some one else to correct a 
homonym, for the chances were that this might not be done for a 
long time, and the error thus lost sight of and perpetuated. 
Provided the proposer of new names had enough knowledge of 
the group not to make matters worse by proposing a new name 
when there was an old synonym that could be resurrected, he 
thought such persons were conferring a favor on science and should 
not be discouraged by disparaging comment In reply to Mr. 
Ashmead’s remarks he pointed out that the changes in names in 
Dalla Torre’s Catalogue were unavoidable and perfectly proper, 
after the several genera had been united, and that such a union 
of genera was well within the right of the cataloguer. 

Dr. Gill said that his views coincided with those of Dr. Dyar, 
and Mr. Pollard stated that in proposing new names in botany 
the personal element was eliminated. 


Mr. Busck has submitted the following paper for publication : 

DIMORPHISM IN THE CODLING MOTH. 

( Cydia simpsoniz, n.’var.) 

By August Busck. 

In his bulletin on the Codling moth,^ Mr. C. B. Simpson men- 
tions a moth Found on the trunk of an apple tree that had all 
the appearance of a codling moth, except the color, which was 
buff and gold throughout, the bronze spot being much the same 
as in the codling moth. During the summer of 1901,4 well- 
preserved and 8 badly woi*n specimens, having the same color, 
were bred among the common codling moth from apple, and 2 
others were observed in the field. Mr. Hitt, of Weiser, Idaho, 
found 7 of these moths among 50 moths bred in 1896- Whether 
this is a variety of Carpocapsa pomonella or another species, 
has not yet been determined.” [Simpson.] 

During last summer, Mr. Simpson bred 6 more of these light- 


Bull. Div. Ent, U. S. Dept. Agric. (new series), No. 35, 1902, p. 14. 
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colored moths among 182 of the normal codling moth from apple, 
at Boise, Idaho. These specimens were submitted to the writer 
for determination, and I have carefully examined them structu- 
rally in comparison with the common form of Cydia pomonella 
Linn6. I do not think there can be any doubt about their being 
this species ; the oral parts, the venation, the secondary male sexual 
character of the hind wing and the external sexual organs of both 
sexes are identically as found in the common dark form of the 
codling moth. The general pattern of ornamentation is also the 
same, but the coloration is so shdkingly different that the variety 
deserves a special name, the more so as no intermediate forms 
seem to occur. I propose that it be known as Cydia pomonella 
Linn^, var. sintpsonii. 

Instead of the dark fuscous color of the common form, the variety is 
light buff with slightly darker buff transverse striation. In the common 
form the fore wings are finely irrorated with white, each scale being slightly 
white tipped; in simpsonii the scales are not white tipped. The terminal 
patch, which in the common form is dark coppery brown, nearly black, 
and with dark violaceous metallic streaks, is in simfsonn light fawn brown 
with pure golden metallic streaks. The extreme apical edge before the 
cilia is in the common form black, in the variety reddish brown, and the 
cilia in simpsonii are light golden ochreous instead of the dark fuscous of 
the common form. The head, palpi, body, legs, and the tuft of hairs on 
the hind wings of the male are cor’respondingly light buff-colored in the 
variety instead of dark fuscous as in the common form. 

Besides Mr. Simpson’s specimens, in which both sexes are 
equally represented, there is in the U. S. National Museum a 
single female labeled Cook, California, July 30, 1883. 

Type, — No, 6803, U. S. National Museum. 
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— The three following papers were read by title : 

NEUROPTEROID INSECTS FROM ARIZONA. 

By Nathan Banks. 

The following species of Neuropteroid insects were captured 
by Messrs. E. A. Schwarz and H. S. Barber in Arizona in 1901. 
I have included some taken by Mr. E. J. Oslar during the season 
of 1903, by Mr. H. G. Hubbard in the year 1897, by Messrs. 
Hubbard and Schwarz in 1S98, byMr. R. E. Kunze in 1897 and 
1S9S, and a few by Cockerell and by Morse. The dragon-flies 
and ant-lion flies are not included. The total number is about 
40 species ; especially complete is the series of Chrysopidse and 
Hemerobiidae. The other groups are poorly represented. 

Most of the species from Williams show close affinit}^ to the 
Colorado fauna, but there are distinct indications of relation to 
the fauna of Southern California. A number of species are known 
to occur in Mexico, and one of these was not previously known 
from the United States. Two species have not been determined 
specifically. 

The species most abundantly represented, and therefore proba- 
bly the most common, ai-e CaUibcetis 7 mdata^ Chrysopa calif or- 
fiicay Mre?nochrysa punctinervis^ Micromns variolosus^ and 
Hctncrohius fer parvus. These are typical southwestern species, 
none of them being known from the eastern States. 

Order AROHIPTERA. 

Family PSOCIDyE. 

Psocus conspersus, n. sp. 

Dark brown or nearly black, head dull ; legs pale broAvnish; antennic 
brown, pale at base. Wings hyaline ; pterostigma brown, venation mostly 
brown, hind margin with two brown or black spots, one before the mid- 
dle, the other close to the base ; another spot near base of the closed cell 
in middje of wing; elsewhere the wing is sprinkled with minute dark dots, 
none, however, very close to the margin ; hind wings unmarked, venation 
brown. Antennie quite long and slender, front of head swollen. Wings 
moderately long; pterostigma rather large, rounded behind; the closed 
cell quadrangular, as wide at base as at the tip, nearly twice as long as 
broad. 

Length, 3 mm. 

A few specimens from Williams, July 24 and 27. 

Type- — No. 6794, U. S. National Museum. 

The National Museum also has specimens from Tucson, col- 
lected January 5 (Htibbard). 

Psocus sp. 

One specimen of a handsome species, related to P. sparsusy 
from Oracle, July 15 (Schwarz). 
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Family EPHEMERID^, 

Callibsetis tessellata Hagen. 

One specimen from Williams, July i6. 

Callibsetis undata Pictet. 

Many specimens from Williams, June i6 to July 37. 

Common in Mexico. 

Tricorythus explicatus Eaton. 

Several specimens from Copper Basin, July 8 (Oslar). 
Previously knovv^n from Sonora and Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
Callibsetis sp. 

One female from Catalina Springs, May 4 (Schwarz), api^ears 
to belong to another species. 

Order NEUROPTERA. 

Family SIALID^. 

Chauliodes filicornis, n. sp. 

Dull black; vertex with some shining scars; antennie pale yellowish 
brown, with black hair. Legs brownish, blacker toward tip; abdomen 
brownish, last segment black, above shining. Wings densely fimbriate 
with brown, more heavily at pterostigma, and a black band near base of 
wing from the radius back to the anal vein ; a rather large brown spot 
between radial sector and median vein behind the pterostigma; venation 
brown, interrupted with whitish. Hind wings much less heavily marked, 
except in the costal region. Structure similar to C. arigus/icoUis Hagen. 
Antennae moniliform, long and slender, each joint with a circle of black 
hair around middle. 

Length to tip of wings, 44 mm. 

Type . — One male from Jerome, June 24 (Oslar), in the collec- 
tion of the author. 

Differs from C aizgiisticallh in color of head, markings of 
wings, shape of genitalia, and larger size. 

There is a female in the National Museum collection from Pine 
Canon, Chiricahua Mountains, collected by Mr. H. G. Hubbard 
on June 39. 

Corydalis cognata Hagen. 

Several specimens from Phcenix and Rio Verde (Oslar). 
Previously known from New Mexico. There are also speci- 
mens in the National Museum from Phoenix, Ariz., collected by 
Mr. Kunze in April, May, June, July and August. 

Family RAPHIDIID/E. 

Raphidia assimilis Albarda, 

Williams, May 26 to July 33 ; Catalina Springs, April 33 
(Schwarz). 

Occurs also in Colorado. 
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Raphidia minuta, n, sp. 

Blackish, mandibles yellowish, basal joints of antenna pale, anterior 
part of prothorax rather more reddish; legs pale yellowish ; wings hyaline, 
pterostigma bicolored. Antennai rather short and fine, prothorax nar- 
rowed in front and slightly constricted before the middle; its length 
scarcely more than the head. Ovipositor as long as abdomen ; male gen- 
italia very prominent and distinct. Wings with three cells bene^ath the 
pterostigma as in /?. dicolor, and in other ways much like this species; 
only six cross-veins in costal region. 

Length to tip of wings, n-14 mm. 

Specimens from Williams, June 10 (type) to July 17 ; Flag- 
staff, July 5 ; also from Las Vegas Hot ''Springs, New Mexico, 
August 6. 

Type. — No. 6795, U. S. National Museum. 

Family MANTISPID./F:. 

Mantispa sayi Banks. 

One specimen, Williams, June 16 ; another, Hot Springs, 
June 28. 

Previously known from Florida and Texas. 

Symphasis signata Hagen, 

Two specimens from Hot Springs, June 27. Also fi'om Santa 
Rita Mountains, July 7 (Schwarz). 

This is a distinctly southern form, occurring in southern Cali- 
fornia and in Mexico. 

Family CHRYSOPIDyE. 

Eremochrysa punctinervis McLachlan. 

Many specimens from Williams, May 2 ^ to July 15 ; Oracle, 
July 5 (Schwarz) ; San Simon, July 6 (Hubbard) ; Winslow, July 
31 ; Catalina Springs^ April 18, 9 (Schwai'z). 

A distinctly southern species, occurring from Texas to Cali- 
fornia. 

Chrysopa schwam Banks. 

One from Prescott, April 10 (Oslar). 

The type is from New Mexico. 

Chrysopa coloradensis Banks- 
Williams, July 22 and 25. 

Abundant in Colorado. 

Chrysopa sabulosa Banks. 

One from Prescott, April 7 (Oslar), 

The type is from Colorado, 

Chrysopa chlorophana Burmeister. 

Bright Angel, July 12 ; Flagstaff, July 5; Prescott, April 4 
(Oslar) . 

A species of the northeim States. 
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Chrysopa arizonensis Banks. 

Yuma (Morse). This is the type specimen, 

Chrysopa externa Hagen. 

Williams, July 2S and 39 ; Hot Springs, June 36 ; Flagstafl', 
July 6; Ft. Grant, July 16 (Hubbard). 

Chrysopa californica Coquillett, 

Williams, July; Winslow, Jul}^ 31; Chiricahua Mountains, 
July I (Hubbard) ; Tucson, April 29 and July 3o (Schwarz); 
Prescott, June 36 ; Buckeye (Cockerell) ; Tempe, March 28 
(Cockerell) ; Catalina Springs, May 9, and Santa Rita Moun- 
tains, June 8 and 14 (Schwarz). 

Common in the West. 

Chrysopa erythrocephala Banks. 

One from Bright Angel, July 12. 

A western species. 

Chrysopa rufilabris Burmeister. 

One from Williams, July 34. 

An eastern species. This specimen does not appear to differ 
from typical examples. 

Family HEMEROBIIDyE. 

Polystoechotes punctatus Drury. 

From Williams, July 39 and 30; Salt River, April 17 (Oslar). 

Distributed throughout the United States. 

Megalomus latus, n. sp. 

Head pale brown, anteniue rather paler; thorax darker brown, abdonien 
brown ; legs yellowish. Wings hyaline, veins densely dotted with brown ; 
around the margin dark spots alternate with pale; first gradate series 
marked with black, second curved and less distinct; a rather large black- 
ish spot on the middle of hind margin. Hind wings hyaline, costal area 
and apical venation brown; also two brown spots on hind margin. Fore 
wings very broad, especially the costal area at base; five or six radial 
sectors, the first soon forked ; veins very close together; first gradate series 
straight, oblique; second curved, following the outline of wing. Nearly 
all the costal veinlets before pterostigma are forked. In hind wings there 
are four branches of the radial sector; the costal cross-veinlets are very 
numerous. 

Length of body, S mm. ; expanse, 18 min. 

One specimen from Williams, July 34. 

Type, — No. 6796, U. S. National Museum. 

There are also specimens in the Barber & Schwarz collection 
from Las Vegas Hot Springs, New Mexico. 

Berotha occidentalis Banks. 

Two from Santa Rita Mountains, Mav 31, and Oracle, Ttilv K 
(Schwarz). ^ 

Occurs also in Nevada. 
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Micromus variolosus Hagen. 

Many from Williams, May 30 to July 29; Hot Springs, June 
26 ; Prescott, June 19 ; Flagstaff, July a to 5 ; Winslow, July 31 ; 
Santa Rita Mountains, June iS (Schwarz) ; Chiricahua Moun- 
tains, June 9 (Hubbard). 

Common in the West. 

Hemerobius xnoestus Banks. 

One from Williams, July 29. 

Also common in the West. 

Hemerobius coloradensis Banks. 

Several from Bright Angel, July 13 ; Williams, May 28 to 30. 
Hemerobius pacificus Banks. 

One from Williams, May 27. » 

Occursalso in Washington. 

Hemerobius transversus Banks. 

One fi'om Williams, July 34. 

Occurs also in Colorado. 

Hemerobius schwarzi, n. sp. 

Face shining black ; vertex and antennse pale yellowish; pronotum and 
rest of thorax pale, a black band across front of mesothorax, indistinct 
dark spots above on meso- and metathorax. Abdomen brownish; legs 
pale yellow. Wings very pale yellowish hyaline, the main veins lightly 
spotted with black, but the margin of wing unmarked The first gradate 
series broken, the posterior part and the median part clouded with brown, 
so that each wing appears to have two brown spots near middle; in hind 
wings the veins all pale and unmarked. In fore wings the median is not 
bent toward cubitus, so that the basal cross-veins there are of sub-equal 
length. In the hind wings the first fork of the radial sector is as far out 
as the fork of median vein. 

Length of body, 8 mm, ; expanse, 19 mm. 

One specimen from Williams, July 23. 

Type.-~r^o. 6797, U. S. National Museum. 

It has also been taken at Mesilla, New Mexico. 

Hemerobius barberi, n. sp. 

Head pale yellowish ; antennae pale, mai-ked with black near base and 
tip as in allied species; thorax pale, darker on sides; abdomen brownish ; 
legs pale yellow. Wings pale; the fore wings finely and evenly irrorate 
with light brown, except the base is paler and there is a larger patch near 
middle of hind margin, and one in anal area. The venation is pale, with 
brown dots, and there are white spots along the margin. The hind wings 
are hyaline, with pale venation, except that around the margins is more 
brownish. The fore wings are rather long and narrow, longer than in 
allied species, and the costal area is broad at base; there are but two radial 
sectors. 

Length of body, 3.5 mm.; expanse, ii mm. 
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Two specimens from Williams, July 20 and 21, 

Type. — No. 6798, U. S. National Museum. 

A specimen from Los Angeles, California, appears to be the 
same species. 

Hemerobius perparvus McLachlan. 

Several examples from Williams, May 28 ; Bright Angel, July 
12 to 17; Oracle, July 9 (Schwarz), 

This species is common fi'om Texas to California. 
Hemerobius umbratus, n. sp. 

Dark shining brown ; abdomen rather paler brown : antennae and legs 
pale yellow. Fore wings uniformly dark brown ; hind wings nearly hya- 
line, except the brown costal streak; all venation brown, unmarked. In 
structure similar to H. occidejticilis Fitch ; the first sector of radius con- 
nected to lower fork of the second sector, the first sector not being forked 
till near tip of wing. The costal area is quite broad at base. 

Length of body, 3.5 mm. ; expanse, 10 mm. 

One specimen from Williams, June 10. 

Type, — No. 6799, U. S. National Museum. 

Readily distinguished from all* other species by the uniform 
dark colored fore wings. I have what is probably the same spe- 
cies from New Mexico, but the specimen is not in good condition. 

Family CONIOPTERYGID/E. 

Coniopteryx sp. 

Specimens from Willliams, May 29; Ashfork, June r8. 

Order TRIOHOPTERA. 

Family SERICOSTOMATID.'E. 

Helicopsyche sp. 

One specimen from Santa Rita Mountains, June 15 (Schwarz) . 
Probably new, but closely related to H. californica. 

Family LEPTOCERID^E. 

Leptocella minuta Banks. 

Two from Hot Springs, August 21, appear to be identical with 
the type from Pullman, Washington. 

Family RHYACOPHILID^E. 

Cbimarrha angustipennis, n. sp. 

Black; legs pale, spines dark; wings fumose, with black venation. 
Very similar in structure to Ck. uterrima^ but both pairs of wings are 
narrower than in that species; the closed*di seal cell is plainly shorter and 
the forks are longer than in that species. Otherwise the species are very 
close to each other. 

Length, 5 mm. ; expanse, ii mm. 

Several specimens from Hot Springs, June 21 and 22. 

Type, — No. 6S00, U. S. National Museum. 
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Family HYDROPSYCHID.F. 
Polycentropus, sp. 

Four specimens from Santa Rita Mountains, May and June 
(Schwarz). 

It is probably a new species. 

Hydropsyche divisa, n. sp. 

Head black ; face with silverv hair ; vertex with erect black hair ; behind 
with white hair; antennse brown, ringed with white; thorax black, with 
appressed white hair in the middle; abdomen brown ; legs pale yellowish, 
darker above at tips of tibiaa, and the tarsi often marked with brown ; 
spurs yellow. Wings brown, marked with some small white patches ; just 
before the pterostigma is a white band extending back to the median vein, 
broadest on the costa; and from the arculiis there extends forward a nar- 
row curved white band, nearly touching the other one, so that the wing 
is nearly divided by a white band bej'ond the middle. Sometimes there 
are indications of another white band half way from this one to the base. 
Beyond the band the wing is paler than before, with more pale hairs. 
The fringe around the tip is blackish at tips of veins and yellowish be- 
tween. Hind wings are fiimose, with blackish fringe and venation. 

Structure similar to other small species; the hind tibite are sparsely 
fringed on the posterior side. 

Length, 7mm. 

Several specimens from Salt river, April 10 (Oslat*). 

Type * — In the author’s collection. 

Family LIMNEPHILID.'E. 

Anabolina, n. gen. 

A Limnephilid; peculiar in that the female has but three spurs on the 
hind tibije, while the male has four; a condition unknown so far in this 
family. Three spurs on middle tibiie. Anterior wings rather slender, 
lightly rounded at tip; in hind wings the fourth apical cell is narrow at 
base, the fifth quite broad; the discal cell rather longer than apicals, In 
fore wing the discal cell is very long; the pterostigma is quite distinct, 
and the radial vein is bent close by. Ocelli moderately large; two trans- 
verse warts on vertex; basal joint of antenna? rather short; prothorax 
extremely short; anterior tarsi of male not elongated. 

Type: A* diver sa Banks. 

In the present condition of the classification of the Limnephili* 
das this must be a separate genus ; but the spur formula is not a 
sure criterion and I hope it may soon be displaced by some better 
character, drawn perhaps from the chmtotaxy of the head and 
thorax. 

Anabolina diversa, n.sp. 

Face pale, with golden hair, and black bristles on the sides; vertex 
brownish, with some short white hairs, a few black bristles behind each 
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antenna and a wart on each side of vertex bearing a row of black 
bristles. Thorax with abroad white stripe in middle, dark brown on the 
sides ; pleurae yellowish ; abdomen brown above, paler beneath. Antennae 
pale yellowish brown ; legs rather paler, with many black spines; spurs 
yellowish. Wings hyaline, with gray hairs; venation pale, irregularly 
marked with brown, the cubitus and anal more heavily marked; ptero- 
stigma rather distinct. Hind wings gray hyaline, venation brownish, a 
brown dot in base of third apical cell; fringe short and brown in both 
pairs. 

Length, i6 mm. 

Several specimens, Prescott. June 19 to 25 (Oslarj. 

Type . — In the author’s collection. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE IV. 

I. Psocus conspersus^ wing. 

3. Hemerobius schwarzi^ male appendages. 

3. Hetnerohius rockereUi^ (inverted). ' 

4. Hemerobius perparvtis^ male appendages. 

5. Anaholina diver sa^ male appendages. 

6. Hemerobius umhratus^ male appendages. 

7. Raphidia minuta^ malCvappendages. 

8. Hemerobius pacijicus^ male appendages. 

9. Chauliodes Jilicornis^ appendages, top view. 

10. Chauliodes jilicornis^ appendages, side view. 

ir. Chrysopa sch'warzi^\i^2i&, 

T 3 . Hydropsyche divisa^ Wing, 

THE GENERA OF THE DIPTEROUS FAMILY EMPIDID^E, 
WITH NOTES AND NEW SPECIES. 

By D. W. Coqjjillett. 

The present paper is an attempt to settle the type species of 
each North American and European genus of Empididse, and to 
bring some kind of system out of the present confused condition 
into which the genera of this family have fallen. Our own fauna 
is so similar to that of Europe that our students cannot well afford 
to ignore the latter when working with specimens from this coun- 
try. Of the generic names adopted in the synoptic table given in 
my Revision of the North American Empid^, comparatively few 
changes are necessary : thus Hemerodromia includes more than 
one genus, and this is also true of Tachydromia; Mantipeza 
gives way to Ckelifera^ a much older name ; Rhamphomyia 
gives place to the much eaidier Hacrostomus^ as Sciodromia 
does to the earlier Helcodromia / Syneches is replaced by the 
much earlier Acromyia^ as Cyrto7na is by the earlier Bicellar ia. 

In regard to the earliest date of each genus, the rule has been 
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adopted that the name datk from its earliest appearance in print 
if accompanied by a descripdon or by the name of a described 
vSpecies ; on the other hand, both the name of the genus and 
of the species listed under it ate simply inanuscripl names, it is 
evident that as yet ihe genus cair^ve no standing. 

HISTORIOJ- 

In the following list all generic ^nes are given in regular 
alphabetical order, valid genera in bolo^faced type, synonyms in 
italics. \ 

Acromyia Latreille, Gen. Crust. Ins. , ^ ^^9* ( ^yneches 

Walker, 1S52; Pteros-pilus Rondani, 1856.^ 

Type: Asilus muscariusl^zkiXiQXxk^- \ 

Eatreille placed Arromyta Bonelli (evidently a MS. n'ame)as a synonym 
of Meigen, gave a brief description of the genus', and mentioned 

Acromyia. asiliformts BonelIi» Stomoxys asilifonnis Fabi’icius {-^A^ilus 
mu<cnrms Fabricius, according to Meigen,* repeated by Sch inert). 

Anthalia Zetterstedt, Ins. Lappon., 538, 183S. 

Type: Ani/ia/ia Zettersttdt, 

i^etterstedt described three species as new, the first, A, gylUnhaH, 

Anthepiscopus Becker, Wiener Ent. Zeit., x, 281 , Noveinber 
30, 1891. 

Type : Anthepiscopus inhcsil Becker. 

Becker described two species as new and figured the first, A. ribesii, \ 

Ardoptera Macquart, Ins. Dipt. Nord France, Separata, io6\ 
1827. (= Dolichocephala Macquarie ^^23.) 

Type : Tacky dromia irrorata Fallen. 

Work not seen by the writer, but Macquart laterj mentions only one 
species in this genus, Tachydromia irrorata Fallen. 

Bergenstammia Mik, Verh. k. k. Ges. Wien 1881, 326, 
18S2. 

Type : Clinocera nudipes Loew. 

Mik mentioned only one species, Clinocera nudipes Loew. 

Bicellaria Macquart, Recueil Trav. Soc. Sci. Agr. Arts Lille, 
155,1823. (Cyrif<?«zu! Meigen, 1824.) 

Type : Bmpis spuria Fallen. 

Macquart described one species as new, B. 7 iigra {=Empi$ spuria Fal- 
len). 

BlepharoproctaLoew,Berl.Ent.Zeitsch.,vi, 194, May, 1862. 

Type : Brachystonia nigrtmana Loew. 

Loew mentioned three species, the first, JBrachysioma nigriinana Loew. 

• — '* — — 4 

* Syst. Besch.. n, 349. 

’ fFaun Aus , Dipt., i, 77. 

:j: Hist. Nat. Dipt., i. 358, 1S34. 
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Boreodromia Coquillett, new genus. 

Type : Synamphotera hicolor Loew. 

Brachystoma Meigen, vSyst. Besch.^ in, 13, 1S22, 

Type : Syrph 7 is vesiculosus Fabricius. 

Meigen described two species. B. lo 7 ig^icorni$^ new species, and Syrphus 
ve,<iculosus Fabricius. Westwood* designated lo 7 igicor 7 tis as the type, but 
referred to the figure of z^esiculosus as a typical figure, Rondanif selected 
lo 7 igicor 7 ns as the type of his new genus Trtchopeza^ and designated 
cfilosiis as the type of B r achy st 0771a. 

Chamadipsia Mik, Verb. k. k. Ges. Wien 1881,326, 18S3. 

Type : CUnocet'a hastata Mik. 

Mik mentioned only one species, Clmocern hastata Mik, 

Chelifera Macquart, Recueil Trav. Soc. Sci. Agr. Arts Lille, 
150, 1823. {Maniipeza Rondani, ; Polydrontya Bigot, 

Type : Tachydroyjiia prcecatoria Fallen. 

Macquart described one species as new, C. raptor^ but on page 165 
he states that it is identical with He 7 )iei’od 7 ‘oinin tno 7 iostignia Meigen I 
(“ Tachydromia p 7 'mcaio 7 da Fallen, according to Schiner,J and Loew§). 

Chelipoda Macquart, Recueil Trav. Soc. Sci. Agr. Arts Lille, 
14S, 1823. {Lepidomya Bigot, 1857.) 

Type : JBmpis melanocepkala Fabricius. 

Macquart described two species, Tachydro 7 }iia 77 iantispa Panzer (an 
erroneous identification, as the species is credited with a discal cell), and 
C. 77177107 ', new species, but on page 165 he states that the latter is identi- 
cal with He 7 nerod 7 'ornui 77 ia 7 itispa Meigen Tachyd 7 ‘ 07 n£a 77 ia 7 itispa 
Panzer = E 77 ti>ts 77 iela 7 iocepkala Fabricius, according to Meigen, |J and 
Schinerii). 

Chersodromia Walker, List Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mus., iv, if 57, 

1849. 

Type : Tachypeza Urenaria Haliday. 

Walker, without describing this genus, referred to Tachypeza are7iaria 
Haliday and Tachyd7'Of^ia gramunivi Fallen. Rondani** designated as 
the type Tachypeza Zetterstedt Tachypeza a7'e7ia7’ia Hali- 

day, according to Walkerff and Schinertt), 

*Introd., II, Synop., 132, 1840. 
tBipt. Ital. Prod., r, 150. 1856. 

X Fauna Aus., Dipt.; i, 83. 

Wiener Ent. Monat., viii, 238. 
jjSyst. Besch., in, 64. 
i[Faun. Aus., Dipt., i, 86. 

**Dipt. Ital. Prod., i, 147, 1856. 
ft Ins. Brit., Dipt., I, 138. 

J} Fauna Aus., Dipt., 1, 96. 
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Chyromantis Rondani, Dipt. ItaL Prod., i, 148, 1856, («: 

Phyllodromia Zetterstedt^ 1S37.) 

Type : Tacky dr omia vocatoria Fallen. 

Rondani designated the above species as the type. 

Clinocera Meigen, Illiger's Mag., ii, 371, 1803. {Paramesia 
Macquart, 1835.) 

Type: Clinocera nigra 

Meigen mentioned no species. Rondani* designated the above species 
as the type. 

Coloboneura Melander, Trans. Am. Ent. Soc., xxvni, 229, 
Nov., 1902. 

Type : Coloboneura inusitata Melander. 

Described only the above species. 

Crossopalpus Bigot, Ann. Soc. Ent. France, 557, 1S57. 
(— Tachydromia Meigen^ 1S03.) 

Type : Flatypalpus ambiguus Macquart. 

Bigot mentioned only the above species. 

Cyriojna Meigen, Syst. Besch., iv, i, 1S24. (— Bicellaria 

Macquart^ 1823.) 

Type: Empis spuria Fallen. 

Meigen described three species, the first, C. atra (an arbitrary change 
of na?ne of Empis spuria Fallen was designated as the type by West- 
wood, f 

Dolichocephala Macquart, Recueil Trav, Soc. Sci. Agr. 
Arts Lille, 147, 1823. {Ardopiera Macquart, 1827 ; Leptosceics 
Hnliday, 1S33.) 

Type : Tachydromia irrorata Fallen. 

Macquart described one species as new, D. macula in, but on page 165 
he stated that it is identical with Hemerodromia ii-roraia Meigen 
{^Tachydromia irrorata Fallen^. 

Drapetis Meigen, Syst. Besch., iii, 91, 1822. 

Type : Drapetis exilis Meigen. 

Described one species as new, jD, exilis. 

Dryodromya Rondani, Dipt. Ital. Prod., 1, 150, 1S56. 
(=Hilara Meigen^ 1S22. 

Type : Empis te^tella Fallen. 

Rondani designated as the type Dryodromya tesiacea^ new species 
(evidently founded on a specimen of Empis tenella Fallen with a super- 
numerary cross-vein in the second submarginal cell). MikJ wrongly refers 
this genus as a synonym of Tachydrcnnia ^ apparently overlooking the 
fact that Rondani placed it in the section in which the third vein is forked. 


* Dipt. Ital. Prod., i, 149, 1856. 
flntrod-, II, Synop., 133, 1840. 

I Ent. Nachrichten, xn, 324, 1886. 
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Dysaleiria Loew, Zeitsch. Ent. Breslau, xjv, 7, 1S60. 
(= Platypalpus Macquart^ 1S27. 

Type ; Tacky peza atriceps Boheman. 

Loew described one species, Tachypeza melanocephala^ which he 
credited to Boheman, but it is evident from his references as well as fiom 
his description that the name melanocepkala is an error for atriceps. 
This has already been pointed out by R 5 der.* * * § 

Elaphropeza Macquart, Ins. Dipt. Nord France, Separata, 
86, 1S27. 

Type: Tachydromia epht‘ppiaiaYdi\QX\, 

Work not seen by the writer, but Macquart laterf mentions only one 
species in this genus, Tachydromia epkippiata Fallen. 

Empimorpha Coquillett, Proc. IJ. S. Nat. Mus., xviir, 396, 
June, 1896. 

Type : Empimorpha comantis Coquillett. 

Designated the above species as the type. 

Empis Linn6, Syst. Natur., Ed. 10, 603, 1758. {Platypterygia % 
Stephens, 1829; Eriogaster Macquart, 183S; EnopI empis 
Bigot. iSSo; SteleochetaY^^cSsxx^ 18S7.) 

Type : Enipis pennipcs Linn(^. 

Linne described three species as new, E. horealis^ pennipes livida, 
LatreilleJ designated as the type Empis pennipcs Fabricius (= Linnd). 

Enicopteryx Stephens, Syst Cat. Brit. Ins., 264, 1829. (= 

Macrostomus Wiedemann^ 1817.) 

Type : Rkamphomyia infuscata Meigen. 

Stephens listed three species, manuscript name). 

phornyia infuscata Meigen, and hyalinipennis^ new species (with Rkaitt- 
phomyia Meigen as its synonym). Westwood§ designated 

Rkamphomyia infuscata Meigen as the type. 

Enoplempis Bigot, Ann. Soc. Ent. France, Bull., xlvii, 
18S0 (== Empis Linne s 175S). 

Type ; Enoplempis niira Bigot. 

Bigot described only one species as new, E. mira. 

Eriogaster Macquart, Dipt Exot., i, Part 2, 162, 1S3S; not 
of Germar, rSi i. (== Empis Linne^ 1758-) 

Type : Empis laniventris Eschscholtz. 

Macquart designated the above species as the type of this genus. 

* Wiener Ent Zeit, in, 391, Dec. 15, 1884. 

fHist Nat Dipt, i, 359, 1834. 

} Consid. Gen,, 443, tSio. 

§ In trod., II, Synop,, 131, 1840. 
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Eucelidia Mik, Verb. k. k. Ges. Wien 1881,^326, r8S2. 

Type : Empis zetterstedti Fallen. 

Mik mentioned Brachysioma esckeri Zetterstedt, Emfis 
Fallen and Clinocera ftrtUa Mik, figuring a wing and femur of the second 
species. 

Euhybus Coquillett, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xvni, 437, 
June, 1896. 

Type: Hyhos purpureus 'SNzSkox, 

Mentioned three species, Hyhos Walker, H. fnrpureus Walker, 

and irtfleist Walker. 

Euthyneura Macquart, Ann. Soc Ent. France, 517, 1836. 

Type: JButhyneicra myrtiUiy^1^z(^2ixt. 

Described only the above species. 

Gloma Meigen, Syst, Besch., ni, 14, 1833. 

Type: Glofna f 2 iscipe 7 znis Meigen. ’ 

Described only the above species. 

Heleodromia Halicky, Entom. Mag., i, 159, 1S33. {Micro- 
cera Zetterstedt, 1838; Sciodromia Haliday, 1S40.) 

Type : Heleodromia immaculata Haliday. 

Haliday described four species as new, H. immaculata, hifninctata^ 
sfagnalis and fontinalh. Curtis* designated immaculata as the type, 
and this was repeated by Macquart, + who placed bipunctaia and stagnalia 
in his new genus Hydrodromia, 

Hetnerodromia Meigen, Syst Besch., m, 61, 1S23. (J//- 

crodromya Bigot, 1S57.) 

Type: Tackydromia orator ia Fallen. 

Meigen described nine species, the fifth, Tackydromia mantispa Panaer, 
was designated as the type by Westwood, J but this species had previously 
been placed b^^ Macquart in his new genus Chelipoda. Rondani§ design 
nated as the type Tackydromia oraioriaT2Ci\^Xi^ the third species described 
by Meigen. 

Hilara Meigen, Syst. Besch., in, i, 1S23. {Dryodromya 
Rondani, 1S56.) 

Type: Empis maura^%\!ox\c\\i%, 

Meigen described twenty-one species, the second of which, Empis 
maura Fabricius, was designated as the type by Curtis. || 


*Brit* Entom., 519, 1834. 
tHist. Nat Dipt., n, 658, )S35. 
t In trod , II, Synop., 132, 1840. 
§Dipt Ital. Prod., i, 14S, 1S56. 
ij Brit Entom., 130, 1826. 
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Holoclera Schiner, Wiener Ent. Monat., iv, 53, February, 
i860. ^ 

Type : Holoclera pulchra Egger. 

Schiner designated as the tjpe the above species which at that time was 
evidently undescribed. 

Hormopeza Zetterstedt, Ins. Lappon., 540, 183S. 

Type : Hormopeza obliterata Zetterstedt. 

The above was the only species mentioned. 

Hybos Meigen, Illiger's Mag., ii, 369, 1S03. {Laciistomyla 
Melander, 1902.) 

Type : Musca gross Ipes Linn6. 

Meigen mentioned no species. Curtis* designated as the type Hybos 
fu 7 iehris Fabricius Musca j^t^ossipes Linne, according to Walker,! re- 
peated by Schiner).! 

Hydro dromia Macquart, Hist. Nat Dipt., ii, 658, 183^. 

Type : Heleodromia stagnalis Haliday. ' . 

Macquart described two species, Heleodromia hipunctaia Haliday and 
H, Haliday. Mik§ transferred H. bipnnctata to his new genus 

Kotvavzut, 

Iteaphila Zetterstedt, Ins. Lappon., 540, 1S38. 

Type : Iteaphila macquart 1 Zetterstedt. 

The above was the only species mentioned. 

Kowarzia Mik, Verb. k. k. Ges. Wien iSSi, 335, 18S3. 

Type : Clinocera harbatula Mik. 

Mentioned four species and figured a wing and the head of the first one, 
Clinocera harbatula Mik. . 

Lactistomyia Melander, Trans. Am. Ent, vSoc., xxvin, 250, 
Nov., 1902. (= Hybos Meigen^ 1S03.) 

Type : Lactistomyia insolita Melander. 

Described one species as new, L, insolita, from Brazil. The characters 
on which this genus was founded are the thickened and tuberculate hind 
femora of the male, but in the males of one species in the related genus 
Euhybus these characters are present but are wanting in the females, as 
well as in both sexes of closely related species. The characters therefore 
are not only confined to one sex but are plainly not of generic importance. 

Lamposoma Becker, Berl. Ent. Zeitsch., xxxnr, 338, 1889. 

Type : La?nposoma cavaticum Becker* 

The above was the only species mentioned. 

* Brit. Entom., 66t, 1837, 
t Ins. Brit . Dipt., i, 120 
X Faun Aus., Dipt.*, i, 78. 

§ Verb. k. k. Ges. Wien i88i, 335, 1882. 
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Lamprempis Wheeler and Melander, Biol. C.-Am., Dipt, 
I, 366, Dec., 1901 . ^ 

Type : JBmpis chichimeca Wheeler and Melander. 

Placed this as a subgenus of Empis^ViA gave a synoptic table of six spe- 
cies, the fourth, JBmpis rkickimeca^ new species. 

Lepidomya Bigot, Ann. Soc. Ent. France, 557, 1857* (= Chc- 
lipoda Macquart^ 1823.) 

Type: Emfis 7 nelanocephala Fabricius. 

Bigot mentioned only one species, Hemerodromta manihpa Meigen 
(= Empzs melanocepJiala Fabricius, according to Meigen,* repeated hy 
Schiner).t 

Leptopeza Macquart, Ins. Dipt. Nord France, Separata, 143, 
1837. 

Type : Ocydr'omia Jlavipes Meigen. 

Work not seen by the writer, but Macquart latert placed in this genus 
only one species, Leptopeza fiavipes Macquart (-:=• Ocydromia fiavipcs 
Meigen). 

Haliday, Entoni. Mag., 1, 160, 1S33. (== Dolicho- 

cephala Macqiiart^ 1823.) 

Type : Leptosceles guttata Haliday. 

Haliday described three species, the first, L. guttata^ new species. 

Litanomyia Melander, Trans. Am. Ent. Soc., xxvm, 331, 
Nov., 1903. («= Phyllodromia Zetterstedt^ ^^ 37 *) 

Type : Sciodromia mex/cana Wheeler and Melander. 

Melander described two species and figured the first, Sciodromia mexi-^ 
cana Wheeler and Melander. 

Jfacroptera Becker, Wiener Ent. Zeit , viii, So, Feb. 28, 
1S89 ; not of Lioy, 1863. (= Symballophthalmus JBecker^ 18S9.) 

Type : Macrqptera pictipes Becker. 

The above was the only species mentioned by Becker. 

Macrostomus Wiedemann, Zool. Mag., i, Part i, 60, 1S17, 
{Rhampkomyia Meigen, 1832; Enicoptcryx Stephens, 1829 ; 
Rhamphomyza 1838; Megacyttartis 1S80,) 

Type : Hybos ferruglneus Fabricius. 

Wiedemann mentioned only the above specjes, from South America, 
and later states^ that this genus is identical with JRhamphomyitu 

Miintlpeza Rondani, Dipt. Ital. Prod., i, 14S, 1S56, (== Che- 

lifera Macquart^ 1S33.) 

Type : Tachydromia prcecatoria Fallen. 

* Syst. Besch., in, 64. 
t Faun. Aus., Dipt., i, $6. 
t Hist. Nat. Dipt, i, 321, 1834. 

^Aus. Zweif. Ins., ii, 10, 1830. 
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Rondani designated as the t}'pe Hemerodromia nionoHigma Hoffman n- 
segg C=s Meigen). ^his is given as a synonym of TacJiydromia j>i mcatoria 
Fallen by Schinei”'* * * § and by Loew.f 

Megacytiarus Bigot, Ann. Soc. Ent. France. Bull., XLVir, 
iSSo. (== Macrostomus Wiedemann^ 1S17.) 

Type : JRha?npkomyia limbata Loew. 

Bigot described one species as new, il/. argeiiteus : this is identical with 
Rka^nphomyza Ihnhata Loew according to CoquillettJ 

Meghyperus Loew, Stett Ent. Zeit, xi, 303, Sept., 1850. 

Type : Meghyperus stideticus Loew. 

The above was the only species mentioned. 

Metachela Coquillett, new genus. 

Typ6- Hemej'odromla Melander. 

MicroceraZQiitx^i^At^ Ins. Lappon., 572, 1S3S ; notofMeigen, 
1S03, Mannerheim, 1830. (== Heleodromia Halidav^ 

1833-) , . . 

Type: Heleodromia nninaculata Haliday. 

Zetterstedt described one species as new, 3/. rosttaia^ identical with 
Heleodromia immaciclata Haliday according to Walker, § and repeated by 
Schiner. U 

Microcyria Bigot, Ann. Soc. Ent. France, 557, 1S57. (~ 

Platytelma Roudani^ 1S56.) 

Type : Cyrtoina pallipes Meigen. 

The above is the only species referred to by Bigot. 

Microdromya Bigot, Ann. Soc. Ent. France, 557, 1S57. 
(== Hemerodromia Meigen^ 1822. 

Type : Tachydromia oratoria Fallen. 

Bigot mentioned no species, but the characters he gave must in all 
probability, have been drawn from the above species. 

Microphorus Macquart, Ins. Dipt. Nord France, Separata, 
14, 1827. 

Type ; Microphorus velutimis Macquart. 

Work not seen by the writer. RondaniT designated as the type Micro- 
fhorm velatinus Macquart, the second species described by Macquart. 

Mythicomyia Coquillett, Ent. News, 20S, June, 1893. 

I’ype ; Mythicomyia rilcyi Coquillett 

* Faun. Aus., Dipt., i, 83. 

t Wiener Ent. Monat, vxii, 238. 

t Proc U. S. Nat Mus., xvin, 38S, June, 1S96. 

§ Ins. Brit, Dipt, i, 107. 
jj Faun- Aus., Dipt., i, 86. 

4 Dipt Ital. Prod., i, 151, 1S56. 
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The above was the only species inentioned. 

Neocota Coquillett, Proc. U. S, Nat. Mus., xviii, 434, June, 
1S96. 

Type : Ncocota xveedi Coquillett. 

The above species was designated as the type. 

Neoplasta Coquillett, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xviii, 392, 
June, 1S96. 

Type : Hemerodromia scapularis Loew. 

Coquillett designated the above species as the type. 

Ocydromia Meigen, Syst Besch., n, 351, 1S20. 

Type : Empis ^labricula Fallen. 

Meigen described five species, the first, Mvifis glabricula Fallen, was 
designated the type by Westwood.* 

CEdalea Meigen, Syst. Besch., n, 355, 1S20. {Xiphidicera 
Macquart, 1834.) 

Type: JBmpis hybotina Fallen. 

Meigen described two species, Emfh hybotina Fallen and R. mifinta 
Fallen ; the latter was selected in 1834 by Macquart as the type of his new 
genus Xipkidicer<iy leaving hybotina as the type of (Edalen^ and it was 
so designated by Westwood, f 

Oreogeton Schiner, Wiener Ent. Monat, iv, 53, Feb., r86o. 

Type: Glotna hasalls n 

The above species was designated as the type. 

Oreothalia Melander, Trans. Am. Ent. Soc., xxviii, 332, 
Nov., 1902. 

Type : Oreothalia pelops Melander. 

The above was the only species mentioned. 

Pachymeria Stephens, System. Catal., 362, 1829. {Pachy- 
merina Macquart, 1S34.) 

Type: Empis femoraia Fabricius. 

Stephens listed two' species, Empis ruralis Meigen and aprica^ new 
species; the latter is a manuscript name, while the former is identical 
with Empis femorata Fabricius, according to Schiner. J 

Pachymerina Macquart, Hist. Nat. Dipt., t, 333, 1834. 
(== Pachymeria Stephens^ 1829.) 

Type : Empis femorata Fabricius. 

Macquart described four species and figured the first, Empts femora fa 
Fabricius. 


* Introd., 11, Synop., 13^, 1840. 
flntrod.. II. Svnop., 133, 1840. 
X Faun. Aus., Dipt., i, no. 
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Pachypctaa Lioy, Atti Ins. Ven., 723, 1864; not of Serville, 
1S35. (= Platytelma Rondani^ 1S56.} 

Type : Cyrtoina pallipes Meigen. 

Lioy mentioned only the above species. 

Paramesia Macquart, Hist. Nat. Dipt. 11, 656, 1S35 ; not of 
Stephens, 1S29. (= Clinocera Meigen^ 1S03.) 

• Type : Paramcsia wes?naeiii Macquart. 

Macquart described two species as new and figured the first, P. toes- 
maelii, 

ParathalassiusMik, Wiener Ent. Zeit., x, 217, July 31, 1S91, 

Type : Parathalassius blasigil Mik. 

The above was the only species mentioned. 

Phaobalia Mik, Verb. k. k. Ges. Wien 1881, 326, 1SS2. 

Type : Clinocera trinotata Mik. 

Mentioned four species, the first, Clhiocera irinoiata Mik. 

Philohdra Mik, Verb. k. k. Ges. Wien iSSi, 327, 18S2, 
Roderia Mik^ 1882.) 

Type : Clinocera phantasma Mik. 

Mentioned eight species, the first, Clinocera phaniasvia Mik. The 
difference in the acrostichal bristles, which extend across the mesonotum 
in one so-called genus and are confined to the anterior portion in the other, 
cannot be considered of generic value, especially in view of the fact that a 
very closely related species from Italy has no acrostichals whatever. 

Phoneutisca Loew, Berl. Ent. Zeitscb., vii, 19. June, 1S63. 

Type : Phoneutisca bimaculata Loew. 

The above was the only species mentioned. 

Phoroxypha Rondani, Dipt. Ital. Prod.. 1, 146, 1S56. 

Type : Tachydromia longicornis Meigen - 

The above species was designated as the type. 

Phyllodromia Zetterstedt, Isis von Oken, 31 , 1S37. ( Chyro- 

mantis Rondani, 1856 ; Thamnodromia Mik, iS86 ; Litanomyia 
Melander, 1902.) 

Type : Tachydromia vocatoria Fallen. 

JCetterstedt briefly described this as a section of He nierodt omia^ 
listed three described and two manuscript species ; of the former, Macquart 
had in 1823 selected the first and fourth species for two of his new genera, 
leaving only one of the described species, T'achydromia vocatoria Fallen, 
the«second species listed by Zetterstedt. 

Platy palpus Macquart, Ins. Dipt. Nord France, Separata, 
194, 1S37. [Dysaletria Loew, i860.) 

Type : Musca cursitans Fabidcius. 
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Work not seen by the writer. Westwood* * * § designated as the type 
Musca cursifans Fabricius, the nineteenth species described in a later 
work by Macquart.’l* 

Platyptera Meigjen, Illiger’s Mag , ii, 269, 1S03. 

Type : JSmpis platyptera Panzer. 

Meigen mentioned two species, Mmpts borealis Fabricius (= Linne) 
and flatyptera Panzer j the first species belongs to the previously 
erected genus Bmpis. 

Flatypierygia Stephens, System. CataL, 263, 1S29. (s=Em- 
pis Linne ^ 175SO 

Type; F mp is borealis hinne. < 

Stephens listed only the above species. 

Platytelma Rondani, Dipt. Ital. Prod., i, 138, 1S56. (zl//- 

crocyrta Bigot^ 1^57 5 PctchypezaUxoy^ 1S64.) 

Type : Cyrto ma p all ip es Mei ge n . 

Rondani designated the above species as the type. 

* Polydromya Bigot, Ann. Soc. Ent. France, 557, 1S57. ( = 

Chelifera Macquart^, 1S23.) 

Type : Tachydromia prmcatoria Fallen. 

Bigot mentioned no species, but the characters given accord ^yell with 
the imperfect figure by Meigenj: intended to represent Tachydromia 
prcecatoria Fallen, 

Pterospilus Rondani, Dipt^Ital. Prod., i, 153, 1856. (= 

Acromyia Latreille^ 1809.) 

Type ; Asilus muscarius Fabricius. 

Rondani designated as the type the above species under the generic 
name of Hybos, 

Ragas Walker, Entom. Mag., iv, 229, 1837. {Synampkotera 
Loew, 1858.) 

Type; Ragas unicay^dX^e^x* 

Walker mentioned only the above species. 

Rhampkomyia Meigen, Syst, Besch., iir, 42, 1S22. (s=sMa- 
crostomus Wiedemann^ 1S17O 

Type : JBrnpis sulcata Fallen. 

Meigen described 37 species, the ninth, R/iamphomyia sulcata Meigen 
{=:Bmpis sulcata Fallen) was designated as the type by Curtis.§ 

Rkamphomyza Zetterstedt, Ins. Lappon.,562, 1S3S, (ss»Ma- 
crostomus Wiedemann^ 1817.) 

* Introd , II, Synop,, 133, 1840. 

fHist, Nat. Dipt., i, 355, 1834, 

X Syst. Besch., iii, pi. 33, fig, 13. 

§ Brit. Entom., 517, 1834. 
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Type : JBmpis sulcata Fallen. 

Arbitrary change in spelling Rkampkomyia ] the twelfth species that 
Zetterstedt described is Empis sulcata Fallen. 

Roderia Mik, Yerh, k. k. Ges. Wien iSSi, 326, 1SS3. 
{^Philolutra Mik, 18S2.) 

Type: CUnoccra long'zpennis Mik. 

The above was the only species mentioned. 

Roederiodes Coquillett, Aquat. Ins. Adiron., 585, Sept, 1901 . 
Type : Roederiodes jun eta Coquillett. 

The above was the only species mentioned. 

Scipdromial&.2X\A^y^ in Westwood’s Introd., ii, Synop., 132, 
1840. (=Heleodromia Haliday^ ^S33-) 

Type: Heleodromia immaculata Haliday. 

The above species was designated as the type. 

Sicus Latreille, Precis, 158, 1796; not of Scopoli, 1763. 
(=Tachydromia Adeigeji^ 1^03. 

Type: Musca cimlcoldesYdS:ir\€\\x%. * 

Latreille mentioned no species, but in a later work* he designated the 
above species the type. 

Steleocheta Becker, Berl. Ent. Zeitsch.,xxxi, 129, Aug., 18S7. 
(=Empis Linn^^ 1758*) 

Type : Steleocheta setacea Becker. 

The above was the only species mentioned. 

Stilpon Loew, Neue Beitr., vi, 34, 1S59. 

Type: Tacky dr omia graminum Fallen. 

Loew mentioned two species, the first, Tac/iydrofnta graminum Fallen. 

Symballophthalmus Becker, Wiener Ent. Zeit, viii, 2S5, 
Oct. 5, 1S89. {Macroftera Becker, 1889; notof Lioy, 1863.) 
Type : Macro pier a pictipes Becker. 

Change of name for Macropiera Becker, preoccupied, 

Synampkotera Loew, Zeitsch. Ges. Naturw., xi, 455, 185S. 
(s» Ragas Walker^ 1837.) 

Type : Synampkotera pallida Loew. 

The above was the only species mentioned. 

Syndyas Loew, Ofvers. Kon. Vet.-Akad. Forh., xiv, 369, 
Oct 14, 1S57. 

Type : Syndyas opaca Loew. 

Described two species as new (from Caifraria, Africa), the first, .S. opaca. 


*Consid. General., 443, 1810. 
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Walker, Ins. Saund., i, 165, 1852. (=i= Acromyia 

Latreillc^ 1809.) ' 

Type : Syiicches simplex Walker. 

Tiie above was the only species mentioned by Walker. 

Tachista Loew, Zeitsch. Ent. Breslau, xiv, 7, 1S60. (= 

Tachydromia Meigen^ 1S03.) 

Type : Tachydromia cofinexa Meigen. 

Loew described eleven species, the sixth being Tachydromia coiinexti 
Meigen. 

Tachydromia Meigen, Illiger’s Mag., 11, 269, 1803. (^Siciis 
Latreille, 179^5 not of Scopoli, 1763 ; Crossopal pus Bigot, i8£;7 ; 
Tachista Loew, 1860.) 

Type: Tachydromia conuexa Meigen. 

Meigen mentioned two species, Musca cursdans Fabricius and Musca 
cimicoides Fabricius; the first belongs to the subsequently erected genus 
Platypalpusy while the second was an erroneous identification to which 
Meigen afterward gave the name of T. con 7 iexa,* 

Tachypeza Meigen, Syst. Besch., vi, 341, 1830. 

Type : Tachydromia nuhila Meigen. 

Meigen referred to ten species. Rondanif designated as the type the 
eighth species, Tachydromia nervosa Meigen, identical with the earlier 
T. nnbila Meigen, according to Loew.J 

7 y/< 2 w«^c?f/'<?w/aMik, Wiener Ent. Zeit., v, 278, Oct. I2, 1886. 
(= Phyllodromia Zetterstedt^ 1S37.) 

Type : Tachydromia vocatoria Fallen. 

Change of name for Phyllodromia Zetterstedt under the erroneous im- 
pression that the latter is preoccupied by Phyllodromia Serville, 1839. 

Trichina Meigen, Syst. Besch., vx, 335, 1S30. 

Type : Trichina clavipes Meigen. 

Described two species as new. Rondanif designated as the type the 
second species, clavipes. 

^ Trichopeza Rondani, Dipt. Ital. Prod., i, 150, 1S56. 

Type : Br achy stoma longicornis Meigen. 

Rondani designated the above species as the tj'pe. 

Wiedemannia Zetterstedt, Ins. Lappon., 559, 1S3S. 

Type : Helcodromia bistigma Curtis. 

Zetterstedt described two species, the first, fK. borealis Zett., It. I^ap- 
pon., 1832, 207 ” (evidently up to that time a manuscript name), is identi- 

*Syst. Besch., iii, 70, 1832. 
t Dipt. Ital. Prod., i, 147, 1856, 

J Zeitsch. Ent. Breslau, xiv,'i2. 

§Dipt. Ital. Prod., I, 152, 1856. 
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cal with Heleociromia bistigma Curtis, according to Walker,* repeated by 
Schiner.f {Wiedema 7 tma Meigen, 183S, is placed as a s^monym of Mi7i~ 
tho Desvoidy, 1830, by Schinei^J and in this he is followed by Brauer and 
Bergenstamm.;§ 

Xiphidicera Macquart, Hist. Nat. Dipt., 1, 356, 1834. (= 

OEdalea Meigen^ 1S20.) 

Type: Empis mini^ta Fallen. 

Macquart described one species as new, X. rtifpes^ which is identical 


with Empis minuta Fallen, according to Schiner. H 
TABLE OF THE GENERA. 

I. Third vein forked 35 

Third vein simple 2 

3. Anal cell closed far from the wing-margin, at least a portion of the 

cross vein at its apex or of the sixth vein, always present 3 

Anal cell wholly united with the axillary cell, sixth vein wholly want- 
ing, discal cell always united with one of the other cells 29 


Anal cell open to the wing-margin, second vein terminating in the 
first, three veins issuing from apex of the discal cell, 

Mythicomyia Coq. 


3. Discal cell complete 4 

Discal cell united with one of the other cells 23 

4. Second posterior cell sessile 5 

Second posterior cell long-petiolate, proboscis very short, 

Meghypertts Loew. 

5. With three veins issuing from apex of the discal cell ii 

With only two veins issuing from apex of this cell 6 

6. Lower outer angle of anal cell acute, this cell at least as long as the 

second basal 8 

Lower outer angle of anal cell obtuse, this cell shorter than the 
second basal 7 


7. Arista apical, third joint of antenn® conical Leptopeza Macq, 

Arista subdorsal, third joint of antennse oval Ocydro 7 nin Meig. 

8 Origin of second vein midway between the small and the humeral 


crossveins, or nearer to the former. 9 

•Origin nearer to the bumeral than to the small crossvein, 

Acro 7 nyia Latr. 

9. Vein between basal cells distinct 10 

Vein between these cells obsolete Syndyas Loew. 


10. Eyes widely separated below the antenn®, proboscis elongated, 

Hybos Meig, 

Eyes contiguous below the antenn®, proboscis short... Coq. 

*Ins. Brit, Dipt , i, 107. 
fFaun Aus., Dipt, i, 84. 

X Faun. Aus., Dipt, i. 556. 

§ Zweifi. Kais. Mus. Wien, v, 426. 

II Faun. Aus., Dipt, i, 81. 
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11. Front femora not noticeably thickened * 

Front femora considerably thickened, third antennal joint oval, the 

arista elongated Pkyllodromia Zett. 

12, Third joint of anteniiie elongated and rather narrow, at least twice as 

long as wide, usually longer than the thickened style 15 

Third joint oval, the arista elongated and bristle* like, femora not 

thickened 13 

Third joint short and wide, at most one and three-fourths times as long* 
as wide, the apical portion sometimes prolonged styliform, 

A?itJialia Zett. 


13* 


H- 


16. 


17 - 


1 8. 


19. 


23 


Proboscis much shorter than height of head 14 

Proboscis as long as height of head, axillary angle of wings only 

slightly projecting * Helecdromia Hal. 

Antennie as long as the arista, axillary angle distinctly projecting, 

Parathalassius Mik. 

Antennjs only half as long as the arista, .axillary angle only slightly 

projecting Oreothaha Mel. 

Axillary angle strongly projecting t6 

Axillary angle not projecting, anal cell much shorter than the second 
basal, its lower outer angle rounded, the crossvein at its apex onlj^ 
slightly oblique, proboscis slightly longer than height of head, 
directed downward (type, Syuavifhoiem btcolorl^o^tvfy 

Boreodrom/a^ n. gen. 

Height of head less than length of proboscis 19 

Height of head greater than length of proboscis 17 

Hind femora not thickened iS 

Hind femoia considerably thickened, spinose on the under side, 

CEdalea Meig. 

Stigma contiguous to apex of second vein, sixth vein prolonged to the 

wing-margin Trichina Meig. 

Stigma contiguous to apex of first vein, or obsolete ; sixth vein oblit- 
erated beyond apex of anal cell i Mtcropkorm Macq. 

Direction of proboscis forward 20 

Direction of proboscis downward 21 

Base of discal cell pointed, stigma at apex of first vein, arista minute, 

Anihepiscofu$ Beck. 

Base of discal cell pointed, arista rather long Holoclem Schin. 

Base of discal cell truncated, stigma at apex of second vein, 

Eutkyneura Macq. 

Wings of female (male unknown) unusually broad, three-fourths as 

broad as long, subtruncated at the apex Plaiyptera Meig. 

Wings not unusually broad, the apex rounded......,, 22 

Face bare Maa osiomtts Wied. 

Face hairy Neocota Coq. 

, Fourth vein forked, the base of the upper branch sometimes obliter- 
ated....... 28 

Fourth vein simple 24 
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Femora of front legs thickened, those of middle legs spinose on the 

under side 26 

Femora not thickened, those of middle legs not spinose 25 

Anal cell only reaching middle of the second basal cell, 

Symballofhthalmus Beck. 
Anal cell nearly reaching apex of the second basal... Rond. 

Sixth vein present, sometimes indistinct 27 

Sixth vein wholly wanting, second basal cell longer than the first, 

third joint of antennte short-oval Ttichypeza Meig. 

Last antennal joint oval, shorter than the artists.... P/ a /ypa^ Ip us Macq. 

Last joint elongated, longer than the artista Pkoroxypha Rond. 

Front femora thickened, axillary angle of wings not projecting, 

Chelipoda Macq, 

Front femora slender, axillary angle of wings strongly projecting, 

Bicellar ia Macq. 

Antennal arista apical 31 

Antennal arista dorsal or subapical 30 

Palpi narrow, as long as the proboscis, second vein near its apex bent 

forward at nearly a right angle ..Phoneuiisca Loew. 

Palpi broad, front of an equal width Sttlpon Loew. 

First pair of femora thickened 32 

First pair of femora not thickened 33 

Eyes contiguous or nearly so below the antennae, hind tibiae bearing 

at most two or three bristles Tachydromia Meig. 

Eyes widely separated below the antennae, hind tibiae bearing many 

bristles Coloboneura Mel. 

, Thii'd joint of antennae short-oval 34 

Third joint elongated Elapkropeza Macq. 

, Second basal cell equal to or shorter than the first, 

Ckersodromia Walk. 

Second basal cell longer than the first Drapetis Meig. 

. Anal cell present 36 

Anal cell wholly united with the axillary, discal cell united with one 

of the others, fourth vein forked Hemerodromia Meig. 

Second posteria cell long-petiolate 62 

Second cell sessile or nearly so 37 

. Discal cell separated from the second basal..... 38 

Discal cell united to the second basal Neoplasia Coq. 

, Arista much longer than the third antennal joint 39 

Arista at most as long as the third antennal joint, the latter usually 

elongated..... * $$ 

. Axillary angle strongly projecting 52 

Axillary angle not or only slightly projecting 40 

. Last joint of antennse short-oval, proboscis shorter than height of 

head * 4^ 

Last joint narrow and greatly elongated, proboscis as long as height 
of bead, directed downward Trickopeza Rond. 
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41. Veins two and three sinuous, wings grajish. marked with hj aline 

dots DoUchocephaUi Macq. 

Veins not sinuous, wings never marked in this manner 42 

42. Face bare 43 

Face hairj, the sides separated- by a groove from the narrow cheeks, 

hind crossvein very angular, lower inner corner of third posterior 
cell acute Kcxvarzia Mik, 

43. Body usually opaque, under side of middle and hind femora at most 

with a preapical bristle 44 

Body polished, middle or hind femora usually bearing several bristles 
on the under side Brachystoma Meig. 

44. Hind crossvein nearly straight and perpendicular, lower inner angle 

of third posterior cell almost rectangulai*, sides of face separated by 

grooves from the very narrow cheeks 45 

Hind crossvein very angular, or very oblique, lower inner angle of 
third posterior cell acute 47 

45. Pul villi and empodia well developed, scutellum bare except the mar- 

ginal pair of bristles 46 

Pulvilli and empodia rudimentary, scutellum bearing more than a pair 
of marginal bristles, Bergcn&taminia Mik, 

46. Stigma wanting Hydrodromia Macq. 

Stigma distinct Phdohalia Mik. 

47. Empodia and pulvilli well developed 48 

Empodia and pulvilli rudimentary, sides of face separated by grooves 

from the narrow cheeks, scutelluiii bare except for the pair of mar- 
ginal bristles Lamposema Beck. 

48. Wings having the narrow stigma situated nearer to first vein than to 

apex of second, or wanting 49 

Wings having the rounded stigma situated nearer to apex of second 
vein than to the first, scutellum bearing several short bristles besides 
the long marginal pair, sides of face not separated by gi ooves from 
the broad cheeks.... Wiedemannia Zett. 

49. Femora without preapical bristles 50 

Femora with a pair of such bristles, scutellum bearing short bristles 

besides the marginal pair, sides of face not separated by grooves 
from the broad cheeks Mik. 

50. Sides of face liot separated by grooves from the broad cheeks 51 

Sides of face separated by grooves from the narrow cheeks, scutellum 

bearing a marginal pair of bristles, otherwise bare, Meig. 

51. Scutellum bearing a pair of marginal bristles, otherwise bare, short 

bristles in the dorsocentral rows on the ih.ort^x.,,Chamc(dipiiia Mik. 
Scutellum bearing short bristles in addition to the marginal pair, 

Rdderia Mik. 

52. Arista slender, bristle-like ^3 

Arista thick, style-like, proboscis thick, horizontal, anal cell shorter 

than the second basal »,.Oreoget&n Schin. 
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53. Crossvein at apex of anal cell nearly perpendicular to the hind margin 

of the Aving 

Crossvein nearlj" parallel with hind margin of wing, proboscis thick, 
nearly as long as height of head, almost perpendicular, 

Gloma Meig. 

54. Anterior branch of third vein terminating in the costa, 

Bracity stoma Meig, 

Anterior branch terminating in the second vein, 

Blepharofrocta Loew. 

55. Upper side of body never metallic 56 

Upper side of body metallic green, brassy, or bluish, 

Lamprempis W. & M. 


56. Proboscis at most as long as height of head.... 57 

Proboscis longer than height of head, crossvein at apex of anal cell 

parallel with hind margin of the wing 59 

57. Axillary angle strongly projecting 5S 

Axillary angle only slightly projecting, crossvein at apex of anal cell 

nearly perpendicular to the hind margin of the wing. Walk. 

58. Antenn© thi*ee-jointed, the third joint conical, arista rather long, 

Hzlaja Meig. 

Antennas very short, apparently two-jointed, the third joint oval, 
arista and proboscis very short Hormopezu Zett. 

59. Direction of proboscis downward 60 

Direction of proboscis forward, arista very short Iteaphila Zett. 

60. Face bare 61 

Face hairy Empimorpha Coq. 

61. Hind legs not longer than the others, hind femora much thickened, 

eyes separated Packymeria Steph. 

Hind legs longer than the others, hind femora not or only slightly 
thickened Empis Linn. , 

62. Front femora thickened 63 

Front femora slender...., Eoedertodes Coq. 

63. Discal cell united with one of the other cells (type, Hemerodromia 

colhisor Melander) Meiackela^ n. gen. 

Discal cell separate, distinct.. Chelifera Macq. 


NOTES. 

Microphorus JlavlpIIosus Coq., J/. crocatus Coq,, and 
ravfdus Coq., all belong to as originally referred, 

while M. atraius Coq. belongs more properly to Anthalia. 

The genera Holoclera and Muihvneura do not occur in this 
country, so far as I am aware. Holoclera hilincata Melander 
belongs to Mlcrophoriis^ while H, sycophantor Melander be* 
longs to Anthalla. Euthyneura aperta Melander, B. stentor 
Melander, and B. a tripes Melander, are all referable to Micro- 
pkorus ; while B, nura Melander and B* bulbosa Melander 
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belong to Anihalia, Eutkyneura bucinator Melander was 
founded on a single specimen without antennae, and its generic 
position cannot be given. 

Sciodroinia faliiata Coquillett belongs to Mlcrophorus, 

Empis conjuncta Coquillett has more affinity with, typical 
species of Empis than with those of any other genus ; from 
Ragas it differs widely, especially in the strongly projecting 
axillary angle, in the venation, mouth parts, etc. 

Hilara viridis Coq. belongs to the subsequently erected genus 
Eamprempis^ as suspected by Prof. T. D. A. Cockerell in a 
recent letter to the writer. 

Syna 7 nphotera bicoloi^ Loew is given above as the type of the 
new genus Boreotnyia, 

Our species originally described under the old genera Hemcro- 
dromia and Ma^itipeza may be listed as follows: 

Chelifera: Walker, notaia LoeW, obsoleta Loew, Co- 

quillett and vali'da Loew. 

Hemerodromia ; ca p tus CoqiuWQtt^ Williston, empifonnts Say, 

rogaioru Coquillett and super$iitiosa Say. 

Neoplasta : mexicaua Melander and scapular u Loew. 

Metachela ; colliisor Melander and defecia Loew. 

Hydrodromia stagnalls Haliday has been recorded from 
Greenland by Lundbeck.* 

I am unable at present to assign to their proper genera our 
species described under the old genera Hyhos and CUnocera^ 
owing to the insufficiency of the descriptions and the lack of 
specimens. 

Wheeler and Melanderf state that Hyhos triplex Walker, 
li, purpu7*eus Walker, H. duplex Walker, and H subjectus 
Walker comprise only one species, and this is i*epeated by Mr. 
Melander. J When preparing my Revision of the Empidae I 
constructed the following table, but omitted its publication. 
While the names assigned to the species may not be correct in 
every instance, owing, to Walker’s superHcial descriptions, yet 
every conscientious student must admit that there are three valid 
species : 

I. Hind tarsi of male bearing a row of stout black spines on the outer side 
of the first joint, femora without tubercles, 

Jdtihyhus subjectus Walk, 

Hind tarsi without black spines. 2 

3. Hind femora of male bearing on the outer third of the under side 
several elongated tubercles, each tipped with a short spine, the 
greatly curved hind tibiae with a corresponding cavity, 

E. purpureus Walk. 

Hind legs without tubercles and cavities E. triptex Walk. 

*Vid. Meddel. Natur. Kjobenhavn, 297, 1S98. 
t Biol. C.-Am.. Dipt , i, 373'. 

{ Trans. Am. Ent. Soc., xxviii, 248. 
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In my Revision of the Empidae, page 397 , attention was called 
to the fact that Bnoplejnpis ci7te7'ea Bigot belongs to the 
genus Bmpis^ and that as the name Bwpis cinerea is preoccu- 
pied, Bigot’s insufBcieut description had better be cancelled, 
Mr. Melander, however,* takes the opposite course, and pro- 
poses the name Bjupis bfgoti for the above species, thus adding 
another synonym to our already long list, since what is almost 
certainly the same species was described by the writer in his 
Revision, under the name of Bmpis manca^ new species. The 
giving of new names to very imperfectly described species will 
hardly commend itself to students except in case that a more 
perfect description is added from the type or other authentic 
specimen. 

Mr. Melander’s statementf that my original description of 
Bmpis pellucida depends on that of B. virgata is erroneous, as 
any student can ascertain by turning to that description. J The 
latter is complete in itself, and contains no reference to the de- 
scription of virgaia^ or any other species. 

Platy palpus trivlalis Loew' has wholly yellow femora -and 
tibiae in both sexes ; the U. S. National Museum possesses a series 
of specimens of both sexes from each of the following localities : 
White Mountains, New Hampshire; Beverly, Massachusetts; 
Las Vegas Hot Springs, New Mexico, and Colorado. 

Tachydromia inusta Melander, T, Melander and 7. 

brackialis Melander belong to Tachypeza, On the other hand, 
Bachypeza pusilia Loew belongs to Bachydromia, Bachypeza 
clavipes Loew, 71 rapax Loew, T, 7'o$t?'ata Loew and 71 
winthemi Zetterstedt, all belong to Bachypeza^ as originally 
referred. Bachypeza rapax Loew is evidently a synonym of 
Sicus fenestratus Say ; I know of no other species in this group 
which has the front coxse marked with black, as mentioned by 
Say, a character peculiar to the male, the female having the front 
coxae and femora unspotted, and closely resembling rostrala^ 
from which it may easily be distinguished by the yellow hind 
tibiae with only their apices brown or black. 

Drapctis medeie7-a Melander belongs to Blaphropeza^ as is 
evident from the greatly elongated third antennal joint. Drapctis 
flavida Williston belongs to Bac/zydromia, as already stated in 
"my paper on the Diptera of Porto Rico ;§ not only are the front 
femora considerably thickened, but those of the male bear several 
spinous bristles on the under side. 

^ Bachydromia nub if era Coquillett belongs to the recently 
erected genus Coloboneura, * 

Trans. Am. Ent- Soc., xxvai, p. 319. 

, t Trans. Am, Ent. Soc., xxvm. p. 313. 
t Proc. Wash. Acad. Sci., n, p. 40S. 

< 5 Proc. U. S Nat. Mus , xxii, 251, May 12, 1900. 
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Pkoneuitsca himaculata Loew is evidently a synonym of 
Tachydromia macuHpennis\<l2\\i^x ; both were founded on speci- 
mens from the far North, and no other known species in this 
group has the wings marked with a large brown spot on the 
fore border at two-thirds of the length from the base,” as described 
by Walker. 

DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW SPECIES. 

Tachydromia varipennis, n. sp. 

Near schwarzi, but the two brown cross-bands on each wing broadly 
united along the costa. Head black front polished, only slightly nar- 
rowed anteriorly, antennae yellowish brown, about one-third as long as 
the arista, the third joint short-oval, eyes contiguous below the antenna, 
palpi whitish, a black bristle at apex of each, proboscis black ; body black, 
polished, the front edge of pleura whitish pruinose, sciitellum bearing two 
bristles ; legs yellowish, the tibiae, hind femora, and apices of tarsi brown- 
ish, legs without bristles, no spurs at apices of middle tibiae; halteres 
whitish ; wings smoky browm, the base as far as base of second vein, the 
apex nearly as far as apex of this vein, and a half-band extending from 
apex of fifth vein to the third vein, whitish hyaline; marginal cell at apex 
of first vein scarcely half as wide as the submarginal at the same point, 
apex of third vein nearly three times as far from apex of the second as 
from that of the fourth, small crossvein nearly three-fourths of the length 
of the second basal cell. Length, 2 mm. 

A specimen of each sex, collected at Franconia, N. H., by 
Mrs, Annie T. Slosson. 

Type. — No. 6774, U. S. National Museum. 

Tachydromia lata, n. sp. 

A very broad, robust form, the mesonotum broader than long. Head 
black, front subopaqiie, strongly narrowed anteriorly, antennas brown, 
one-third as long as the arista, the third joint short-oval, eyes contiguous 
for a short distance on the face, palpi yellow, a black bristle at apex of 
each, proboscis black; body black, with a strong brassy tinge, polished, 
mesonotum covered with depressed yellow hairs, scutellum bearing two 
long and a few short bristles; legs brown, the front coxae, both ends of 
their femora, their tibiae, and bases of their tarsi yellow; sometimes the 
yellow coloring is much more extended; a preapical bristle on front side 
of each femur, a long preapical bristle on inner side of each front and mid- 
dle tibia and three short bristles at apex of front side of each hind tibia; 
halteres yellow; wings hyaline, marginal cell at apex of first vein as wide 
as the submarginal at the same point, apex of third vein nearly twice as 
far from apex of the second as from that of the fourth, small" crossvein 
near middle of second basal cell. Length, 2 mm. 

Two specimens, apparently males, collected at Lake Worth ' 
and Biscayne Bay, Florida, by Mrs. Annie T. Slosson. 

Type. — No. 6775 ' U. S. National Museum. 
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Coloboneura nana, n. sp. 

Black, the legs and halteres yellow; front opaque, considerably nar- 
rowed anteriorly, antennae slightly over half as long as the arista, the 
third joint oval and with a short prolongation at its apex, eyes widely 
separated on the face; thorax opaque, gray pruinose; femora with a short 
preapical bristle on the front side, middle and hind tibix* bearing several 
rather long bristles; wings hyaline, marginal cell at apex of first vein 
slightly wider than the submarginal at the same point, apex of third vein 
nearly three times as far from apex of the second as from that of the fourth, 
second basal cell slightly shorter than the first. Length, i mm. 

Four male specimens, collected at Lake Worth, Florida, by 
Mrs. Annie T. Slosson. 

Type. — No. 6776, U. S. National Museum. 

Tachypeza pruinosa, n. sp. 

Near rostniia^ but the mesonotum more densely pruinose, that on the 
front end and sides bluish gray, encroaching considerably on the upper 
part of the prcpleura and mesopleura. Head black, front only slightly 
narrowed anteriorly, eyes widely separated above theantennie, contiguous 
fora considerable distance over the face, antenme reddish yellow, about 
one-fourth as long as the style, the third joint oval, palpi yellow, pro- 
boscis reddish yellow; body black; legs brown, the coxae, front and 
middle tarsi except the last joint, also base of hind tarsi and ends of hind 
femora narrowly, yellow, first two pairs of femora more yellowish brown, 
their tibiae with a yellow vitta on the outer side; front femora greatly 
thickened, without spinules on the under side, middle femora slightly thick- 
ened, the under side with minute spinules and with a rather long hair at the 
base, inner side of first two pairs of tibfsB and under side of first joint of 
their tarsi bearing many spinules, middle tibiae without apical spurs; 
halteres yellow; wings grayish hyaline, submarginal cell above small 
crossvein slightly wider than the marginal at the same point, apex of 
third vein nearly twice as far from apex of second as from that of the 
fourth, small crossvein oblique, about its length before apex of second 
basal cell, crossvein at apex of this cell perpendicular. Length, 3.5 mm. 

A female specimen collected at Atherton, Missouri, April 30, 
by Mr. C. F. Adams. 

^ Type. — No. 6777, U. vS. National Museum. 

CEdalea pruinosa, n. sp.' 

Head black, front and face polished, antennie dark brown, the third 
joint four times as long as wide, gradually tapering toward the apex, 
about eight times as long as the style, proboscis black, the labella yel- 
lowish; thorax black, somewhat opaque, thinly grayish pruinose, a 
polished streak above the middle coxse, scutellum bearing four bristles; 
abdomen brownish yellow; legs, including the coxte, yellow, the apical 
portion of the hind tibix brownish, tar^i tuwaid their apices brown ; wings 
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hyaline, stigma obsolete, anterior intercalary vein obliterated before 
reaching the wing margin, last sect’on of filth vein slightly over half as 
long as the preceding section ; halteres yellow. Length. 3.5 mni. 

A female specimen collected at Franconia, N. H., by Mrs, 
Annie T. Slosson. 

Type^ — No. 677S, U. S. National Museum. 

Anthalia stigmalis, n. sp. 

Near bulbosa, but with a dark brown stigma. • Black; third joint of an- 
tennae broadly oval, only slightlj’ longer than broad, about four times as 
long as the style ; proboscis slender, projecting forward about length of 
the third antennal joint beyond the oral margin, slightly longer than the 
palpi ; eyes contiguous on the front ; body somewhat polished ; wings hya- 
line, venation complete, veins and stigma dark brown. Length, 1.5 mm. 

Two males collected at Port Renfrew, British Columbia, re- 
ceived from Prof. J. S. Hine. 

Type, — No. 67S0, U. S. National Museum. 

Anthalia fiava, n. sp. 

Head and its members brown, the lower part of occiput and the front 
sometimes yellowish, third joint of antennae short-oval, only slightly 
longer than wide, about four times as long as the style, proboscis about 
one-fourth as long as height of head ; body, halteres and legs yellow, apices 
of tarsi brown, thorax somewhat polished, the hairs and bristles black; 
wings hyaline, veins yellow, stigma obsolete, venation complete last sec- 
tion of fifth vein slightly longer than the preceding section. Length, i 
mm. 

One male and nine females “collected on Mt. Washington, N. 
H., by Mrs. Annie T. Slosson. . 

Type, — No. 6779, U. S. National Museum. 

Microphorus gilvihirtus, n. sp. 

Differs from Anthalia Jlava as follows : Head and first two joints of 
antennae yellow, third joint of antennse elongate-oval, slightly over twice 
as long as wide, the style minute, hairs and bristles of thorax yellow, last 
section of the fifth vein nearly twice as long as the preceding section. 
Length, slightly over 1 mm. 

A female specimen collected at Franconia, N. H,, by Mrs. 
Annie T. Slosson. 

Type, — No. 67S1, U. S. National Museum. 

Microphorus obscurus, n, sp. 

Black; eyes contiguous on the front, third jjoint of antennse elongate- 
conical, slightly widening near the base and then tapering gradually to 
the apex, three and one-half times as long as broad, nearly twice as long 
as the style, proboscis slender, directed forward, projecting the length of 
third antennal joint beyond the oral margin, palpi only slightly project- 
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ing; mesonotum opaque, velvety, its hairs and bristles black, hairs of ab- 
domen yellowish; hind tibiae without long hairs, distinctly dilated, as are 
also the first two joints of their tarsi ; wings hyaline, veins brown, stigma 
pale brown, last two sections of the fifth vein subequah Length, 1.5 mm. 

A male specimen collected at Franconia, N. H., by Mrs. Annie 
T. Slosson. 

Type, — No. 6782, U. S. National Museum. 

Empis exilis, n. sp. 

Head black, eyes contiguous, the upper facets not larger than the lower, 
face somewhat polished, proboscis yellow, slightly longer than height of 
head; antennae brown, the third joint very elongate-lanceolate, about five 
times as long as the style; body slender, black, a large yellow spot on each 
side of the first four abdominal segments, venter yellow, body polished, 
except a cordate, gray pruinose spot in front of the scutellum, hairs of 
body pale, bristles of mesonotum and scutellum black, scutellum bearing 
two bristles, hypopygium small, the central filament arcuate, exposed 
except at the apex ; legs, including the coxx, yellow, the apical portion of 
the first two pairs of tarsi,. whole of the hind ones, apical fourth of the 
hind tibiai and outer half of the hind femora except at the apex, brown ; 
hind femora considerably thickened, the under side beset with black, spin- 
ous bristles, middle and hind tibise bearing a few rather short bristles on 
the outer side, front and middle metatarsi subequal in siae, about one- 
third as thick as the hind ones; wings hyaline, stigma obsolete, last sec- 
tion of fifth vein slightly longer than the preceding, sixth vein prolonged 
almost to the wing-margin; halteres yellowish. Length, 3 5 mm. 

A male specimen collected at Atherton, Missouri, May ii, by 
Mr. C. F. Adams. ‘ ' 

Type, — No. 67S3, U. S, National Museum. 

* 

Empis scoparia, n. sp. 

Head black, eyes widely separated, facets of a uniform size, front and 
face polished, antennas brown, the third joint lanceolate, about four times 
as long as wide, six times as long as the style ; proboscis yellowish brown, 
one and one-half times as long as height of head ; body black, polished, the 
margin of mesonotum, whole of pleura, scutellum and metanotum, opaque, 
gray pruinose, hains of abdomen and those in front of the halteres mixed 
brown and yellowish, scutellum bearing four bristles, hypopygium large, 
central filament exposed at the apex, in front of the hypopygium on the 
venter is a large prominence tipped with a large cluster of rather short 
black bristles; coxm black, legs dark yellow, the tarsi except their bases 
brown, femora slender, under side of the last two pairs beset with rather 
short bristles, the outer side of the tibiae bearing a few bristles, hind 
metatarsi slightly thicker than the others; wings hyaline, stigma gray, 
venation complete, sixth vein prolonged to the wing margin; halteres 
yellow. Length, 6 mm. 
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A male specimen collected at Franconia, N. H., by Mrs. Annie 
T. Slosson. 

Type, — No. 67S4, U. S. National Museum. 

Empis brunnea^ n. sp. 

Black, the legs dark brown, the halteres yellowish brown, eyes con- 
tiguous, the upper facets distinctly larger than -the lower ones, third joint 
of antennjE elongate-lanceolate, about four times as lohg as wide, slightly 
over twice as long as the style, proboscis somewhat Jonger than height 
of head; body subopaque, thinly grayish pruinose, hairs in front of 
the halteres brown, scutellum bearing ^r bristles, hypopygium very small, 
central filament short, very robust, exposed except at the apex; legs 
slender, almost bare, the hind tibiae with a few rather long bristly hairs 
on the outer side,, hind metatarsi nearly three times as thick as the others ; 
wings hyaline, stigma brown, venation complete, sixth vein prolonged to 
the wing-margin, but the subterminal portion, faint. Length, 3 mm. 

Three males collected by the writer hi Los Angeles Co., Cali- 
fornia, in February. 

Type, — No. 67S5, U. S. National Museum. 

Empis hirtipes, n. sp. 

Black; eyes contiguous, upper facets larger than the lower ones, third 
joint of antennse elongate-lanceolate, about four times as long as wide, 
twice as long as the style, proboscis more than twice as long as height of 
head; body opaque, gray pruinose, hairs in front of the haltez-es black, 
scutellum bearing two bristles, hypopygium .small, the filament hidden 
except at the base; legs rather slender, tarsi considerably thickened, the 
front and middle ones slightly thicker than the hind ones, all tarsi and 
the middle and hind tibise bearing many long hairs, wanting on the inner 
side of the hind tibise; wings smoky hyalirie", b^o^yn alongthe costa, fourth 
vein obliterated before reaching the wing-margin, the sixth prolonged to 
this margin, first posterior cell slighdy wider than the first submarginal. 
Length, 4 mm. 

A male specimen collected July 19 by Mr. C. H. T. Townsend, 
at Rio Ruidosa, White Mountains, New Mexico (altitude about 
6500 feet). 

Type, — ^No. 6786, U. S. National Museum. 

Empi6 tenebrosa, n, sp. 

Black ; third joint of antennse elongate, sublanceolate, nearly three times 
as long as wide, only slightly longer than the style, front and face polished, 
proboscis five times as long as height of head; thorax and scutellum 
Opaque, gray pruinose, the hairs and bristles black, scutellum bearing two 
bristles; abdomen slightly polished; legs rather slendei', middle metatarsi 
noticeably more slender than the others, legs bearing many rather short 
bristly hairs and with scales on the inner and outer sides of the front 
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tibise, and on the upper side and a few on the apical fourth of under side 
of the middle and hind femora; wings brownish, stigma dark brown, 
fourth vein obliterated before reaching the wing«margin, first posterior 
cell of the same width as the first submarginal, sixth vein prolonged to 
the wing margin. Length, 4 mm. 

Two females collected at Las Vegas Hot Springs, New Mexico, 
August 7, by Mr. H. S. Barber, and Rio Ruidosa, White Moun- 
tains, New Mexico (altitude about 6500 feet), July 19, by Mr. 
C. H. T. Townsend. 

Type . — No. 67S7, U. S. National Museum. 

Empis squamipes, n. sp. 

Black; frontopaque, gra}' pruinose, third joint of antennie pear-shaped, 
less than twice as long as wide, slightly shorter than the style, proboscis 
five times as long as height of head; body opaque, gray pruinose, hairs 
and bristles black, scutellum bearing two bristles; legs slender, the hind 
ones noticeably dilated, hind metatarsi much thicker than the otheis and 
bearing several bristly hairs, under side of front femora and apical third 
of outer side of their tibiae bearing a few narrow scales, both sides of the 
remaining femora and tibiae densely beset with long scales, smallest on 
inner side of the middle tibiae ; wings hyaline, pale smoky at the base and 
along the costa, stigma wanting, first submarginal and first posterior cells 
equal in width, fourth and sixth veins obliterated before reaching the 
wing-margin Length, 3 mm. 

A female specimen collected at the head of Rio Piedras Verdes, 
Sierra Madre, Chihuahua, Mexico (altitude about 7500 feet), 
August II, by Mr. C. H. T. Townsend. 

Type. — No. 67SS, U. S. National Museum. 

Empis frontalis, n. sp. 

’ Black, the palpi, halteres, and apical portion of claspers, yellow; eyes 
widely separated, facets of a uniform size, front and face opaque, thinly 
gray pruinose, a stripe of short hairs on each side of middle of front, third 
joint of antennss sublanceolate, slightly over twice as long as broad, as 
long as the style, proboscis two and one-half times as long as height of 
head; body opaque, gray pruinose, hairs and bristles black, mesonotum 
marked with four black vittse, a large cluster of bristly hairs above the 
front coxtii, scutellum bearing about ten bristles, hypopygium rather 
large, filament hidden except near the base; legs robust, femora of male 
bearing many hairs and bristles, tibiae almost bare, metatarsi slender and 
of nearly an equal thickness; wings hyaline, stigma obsolete, veins com- 
plete, yellow, becoming brown apically. Length, 6 mm. 

A specimen of each sex collected on St George Island, Alaska, 
July 26, by Prof. Trevor Kincaid. 

Type. — No. 6789, U. S National Museum. 
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Lamprempis setigera, n. sp. 

Head greenish black, occiput opaque, gray pruinose, eyes contig- 
uous, the upper facets much larger than the lower, antennje dark brown, 
the two basal joints yellowish, the third lanceolate, three times as long as 
wide, almost twice as long as the style, proboscis brown and yellowish, 
onf^* and one-half times as long as height of head; body polished, metallic 
green, the abdomen partly steel-blue and violet, pleura opaque, gray prui- 
nose,, the hairs and bristles black, scutellum bearing about ten bristles, 
hypopygium large, open, the lower piece directed forward along the venter, 
at its apex bearing a long, arcuate, yellow seta, under side of hypopygium 
and the venter bearing several long, bristly hairs ; cox® and femora yel- 
low, tibiie and tarsi brownish, femora beset .with short hairs, outer side of 
tibiae bearing several rather long bristles, front metatarsi considerably 
thicker than any of the others ; wings grayish hyaline, stigma brown, veins 
between first three posterior cells becoming subobsolete at their apices, 
sixth vein obliterated before reaching the wing-margin ; halteres brown. 
Length, 4 mm. 

9. Differs from the male, besides the sexual characters, as follows: 
Upper side of middle femora bearing several dilated bristles, the under 
side, as well as both sides of the hind femora and their tibia:, ciliate with 
scales. 

Three males apd two females collected at Baracoa, Cuba, in 
August and September, by Mr. August Busck. 

Type. — No. 6793, U. S. National Museum, 


MYRMELEONID^ FROM ARIZONA. 

By Rolla P. Currie. 

As first contemplated, this paper was to be simply a report 
upon the ant-lion flies collected in Arizona by Messrs, E. A. 
Schwarz and H. S. Barber during the summer of 1901. After- 
wards the writer decided to enlarge its scope and, following the 
example of Mr. Nathan Banks in his recently published paper, 

Neuropteroid Insects from Arizona,’’* make it as complete a list 
as possible of the Arizona species. 

Up to the year 1S97 but little was known concerning the 
Myrmeleonidsc of Arizona. Hagen’s “ Synopsis of the Neurop- 
tera of North x^merica ” contains no iVrizona records in this 
group of insects, and there are but two in his Stray Notes on 
MyrmeleonidcE.”t Much of our present knowledge concerning 
the ant-lion flies of this Territory is due to the efforts of Dr. R. 

»Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash., v, No. 4, pp. 237-245 (author^h’ extras published 
April 29, 1903). 

t These are : Bi ticltynemm u$ fdvrizovus Hagen, Can, Ent, xx. No, 5, 
p. 94, May, iSSS, and E, Ssackeni Hagen, loc. ciL^ p. 95. Both are from 
Tncson. 
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E. Kunze, who, during the years 1S96 to 189S, made quite ex- 
tensive collections, principally at Phacnix and Prescott, though 
he also obtained specimens at Bowie, Camp Creek, Goldfield, 
Huachuca, Nogales, Tucson, vSenator and Wickenburg. His 
material is now contained in the collection of Mr. Charles C, 
Adams, in that of Mr. Nathan Banks, and in the U. S. National 
Museum. In 1S97 Mr. H. G. Hubbard collected a few speci- 
mens in the Chiricahua Mountains, and at Fort Grant, Tucson, 
San Simon, Willcox and Fort Yuma. In 1S9S Mr. E. A. SchWarz, 
in company with Mr. Hubbard, secured several species in the 
Santa Rita Mountains, at Catalina Springs, near the old Camp 
Lowell, at Oracle, and at Tucson. The Barber and Schwarz 
collection was made at Bright Angel (Grand Canjmn of the 
Colorado River), Flagstaff, Prescott, Williams, Winslow, and at 
Hot Springs, in Yavapai County, Finally, Mr. E. J. Oslar made 
collections at the following localities: Congress, Hot Springs, 
Jerome, Prescott, Rio Verde and Thumb Butte. The Hubbard, 
Schwarz and Barber specimens are in the National Museum, and 
the specimens from Oslar in the collection of Mr. Nathan Banks. 
A few individuals labeled “Ariz.,’’ from the American Entomo- 
logical Society collection, and two in the National Museum from 

vSo. Arizona” (O. C. Poling), are also included. 

The following list embraces thirty .species and two varieties, 
including the nine forms — seven species and two varieties — here 
considered as new and so described. These figures will be appre- 
ciated when we remember that, including these new forms, hardly 
more than fifty recognized species are nowknown from the entire 
United States, and of this number eleven species and one variety 
are not yet known outside of Arizona and have been described 
during the last six years. 

The ranges of certain species in Arizona accord well with 
what is known concerning geographical distribution. For ex- 
ample, the Lower Sonoran fauna of Phoenix includes such forms 
as JBrachyne7n7irns cai^7-ii&omis^ qnadrzpunciatHS^ the species 
of AcanthacUsis and Maracazidula fygmaea^ while in the 
Transition zone (Prescott, etc.) occur more northern forms, 
such as B rachynemu7*u$ nigrilabris^ B. hrunnctis and Myr- 
meleon iminaculatus ^ variety Occident alls. Species of wide dis- 
tribution — B. ferocc {pez^egidnus) ^ B. sackeni^ Dendroieon 
obsoietujs, etc. — seem to occur quite generally throughout the 
Territory. ^ 

I wish to express my thanks to Mr. Charles C. Adams for the 
use of his large and valuable collection. It gives ine pleasure 
also to acknowledge the important assistance rendered by Mr. 
Nathan Banks in furnishing locality records from his duplicate 
and other material, and in giving me the opportunity of studying 
bis collection, including the types of all his species. 
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Acanthaclisis fallax (Ranibur). 

Phoenix, October 4 (Kunze : I J*). _ 

This species has not, I believe, been recorded north of Mexico 
before. 

Acanthaclisis congener Hagen. 

Phoenix, May 5 to June 9 (Kunze : 3 c?cJ, 37 9 9 ); Jerome, 
June 25, and Rio Verde, August (Oslar). 

Acanthaclisis hageni Banks. 

Wiiicox, July 7 (Hubbard : t $) ; Phoenix, May 2 to August 
25 (Kunze : 15 c?c?, 23 9 9 ). 

[Myrmeleon immaculatus De Geer. 

^‘Ariz.’’ (coll. Ain. Ent. Soc. : 2 

These seem not to difler from typical examples from the eastern 
States, the space between the subcosta and radius lacking the 
row of dark spots. It seems not unlikely that the specimens have 
been incorrectly labeled.] 

Myrmeleon immaculatus, varietvoccidentalis, n. var. 

9 ’ — Similar to typical immaculatus but darker, the anterior wings 
with fuscous cloudings along the radius and one at tip of posterior cubital 
fork; sometimes also there are paler cloudings along the submedian vein 
and more or less generally upon the transverse veins. 

Williams, July 22 to 29 (Bai'ber and Schwarz : 3 3 9 9 )? 

Prescott, August 5 to September 16 (Kunze: 599); Senator, 
July 13 (Kunze: i 9); Jerome (Oslar: 2 299); Prescott, 

June 21, and Thumb Butte, July 9 (Oslar). 

Besides these Arizona specimens I have seen the following : 
Las Vegas Hot Springs, New Mexico, August 2 to 19, 1901 
(Barber and Schwarz : 3 599): Albuquerque, New Mexico 

(Oslar: I J*) ; Colo., 1762’’ (Carl F. Baker: 19); Ormsby 
County, Nevada, July 6 (Baker: i (J) ; Colorado (‘‘ Cornell U. 
Lot 195, Sub. 3, Sub. 10, Sub. ii 2 299); Golden, Col- 

orado, bred (Dyar and Caudell; i $) ; Pine Grove, Colorado, 
bred (Dyar and Caudell: i j'); Platte Canyon, June (Dyar and 
Caudell; i 9) ; Denver, Colorado, bred at Washington, D. C. 
(A. N. Caudell: i 9); Havana, Illinois, August 12, 1896 
(Adams : i 9 ) ? Orleans, Louisiana (Shiifeldt : 2 54,’’ 

no locality ( I J'). 

Tyfe. — ^No. 6S82, U. S. National Museum. 

The type specimen is a from Williams. 

Dr. Hagen, in his description of immaculatus^^ speaks of 
the space between the mediana (radius) and subcosta being black- 
ish, where not interrupted with yellowish. I do not find these 
blackish spots in any specimens from the Atlantic States, while 
in all my examples from the western United States the spots do 
occur. Do not the western specimens which Dr. Hagen had 


’*'Can. Ent., xx. No. 10, October, 1SS8, p. 190. 
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before him when he drew up his description belong to the variety 
occidentctlis P 

Myrmeleon rusticus Hagen. 

Hot Springs, June 28 (Barber and Schwarz : i c?) ; Phoenix, 
May 22 to September 25 (Kimze: 5 cJc?, 6 ? ?) ; Prescott, June 
10 (Oslar : I ? ), * ' 

Psammoleon ingeniosus (Walker). 

Phoenix, June 10 to September 26 (Kunze : 4 dS' .11 9 9 ); 
Hot Springs, July (Oslar : i $). 

Psammoleon sinuatus, n. sp, ^ 

(J'. — Differs from P. ingeoiiosns in that the two oblique fuscous sti'eaks 
on the anterior wings are connected by a straight streak situated two cells 
below the anterior fork of the cubitus, thus forming a single, doubly sinu* 
ate line. In all other respects the description of the latter species seems 
to apply equally well to this. 

Length 23, alar expanse 5S, greatest width of anterior wing 5 jj, 
antenna 6 mm. 

Santa Rita Mountains, May 31 (Schwarz : i c?)* 

T'ypc, — No. 6SS3, U. S. National Museum. 

In the collection of Mr. Charles C. AjcUims is another, much 
larger specimen, paratype, with antennae', and apical segnnents of 
the abdomen missing, taken, in Bear. Creek Canyon, Colorado, 
July 10, 1S97, hy Mr. E. J. Oslar. .Its measurements ^ are as 
follows : alar expanse 72, greatest widfh“-of anterior wing S mm. 
Maracandulapygmaea (Hagen). 

Hot Springs, June 21 and 22 (Barber: i c?, i 9 ) ; Santa, Rita- 
Mountains, June 16, and Madera Canyon, Santa Rita ^Moun- 
tains, June 17 (Schwarz : ' i c?, 2 9 * 9 ) ; Phoenix, May' 16 to'' July 
15 (Kunze: 3 9 ). ' ; ^ 

Dendroleon obsoletus (Say). 

Williams, July 27 (Barber and 'Schwarz: i c?) ; Santa Rita 
Mountains, June 16 (Schwarz : i 9 ). .... 

Brachyriemurus abdominalis (Sa'y). ‘ , 

Prescott, July (Oslar), on the authority of Mr. Banks. 
Although^I have seen no Arizona specimens of this species, 
yet it would be natural to expect to find it in the faunal zone "of 
Prescott. ‘ ‘ 

Brachynemurus nigrilabris Hagen. 

Prescott, June b to September 10 (Kunze : 12 (Jc?, S. 9 9 and 
2 — ) ; June 30 ((Jslar). , , . : 

Brachynemurus carrizonus Hagen. 

Willcox, July 24 (Hubbard: i 9) 3 Phcnnix, May 10 to- Sep- 
tember 22 (Kunze,:. 104 io7 99); Bowie, May 19 (Kunze : 
I ^) ; “Ariz.” (coll. AnuEnt. Soc., 2 J'J', 499). 
Brachynemurus quadripunctatus Currie. 

Phoenix, May 13 to September 4 (Kunze : 97 162 99). 
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Brachynemurus ferox (Walker)* 

Bright Angel, July lo and 13 (Barber and Schwarz: 3 i 
$) ; Chiricaliua Mountains, June 28 (Hubbard: i 9) j TCicson, 
May 13 (Hubbard: i 9) i Madera Canyon, Santa Rita Moun- 
tains, June 14 to 17 (Schwarz; 3 c^c?, 3 $ ?) ; Catalina Springs, 
Mav 8 and 10 (Schwarz : 3 c?c?) ; Phoenix, April 25 to August 
7 (kunze: 4 3 9 $); Prescott, June 32 (Kunze: 19); 

Nogales, June 9 (Kunze: i 9 )? Tucson, May 9 to May 30 
(Kunze: i J', i 9 and i — ) ; Jerome, June 37 and June — ■ 
(Oslar: 399); Thumb tButte, July 9 (Oslar; i J') ; Prescott, 
June 9 and ]une — (Oslar: 3 ; ^^Ariz.” (colL Am. Ent. 

Soc.: 15 J'c?’ 7 9 9)‘ 

I concur with Mr. Banks in his belief that fcregrtfius 
Hagen is the same as B. ferox. 


Brachynemurus longipalpis Hagen. 

San Simon, July 5 (Hubbard : i cTi 2 99); Willcox, July 24 
(Hubbard : i c?> 5 Oracle, June 37 and July 3 (Schwarz : 3 ; 

Phoenix, June 13 to August 10 (Kunze: 3 8 9 9 )? 

Springs, July (Oslar; 1 J', 5 99). 


Brachynemurus sackeni Hagen. 

Tucfeon, April 4 and July 5 (Hubbard: 2 J'J', i 9); Fort 
Yuma, April 4 (Hubbard : i 9 ) ; Catalina Springs, April 8 and 
12 (Schwarz : 7 7'“ 9 9) ; Phoenix, April 5 and 20 (Kunze : 

I I — ) ; Goldfield, April 14 (Kunze: i 9"? ^ — )? Nogales, 
May 25 (Kunze : i ; Congresis, May 6, 7, and — (Oslar ; 4 ^ J*, 
I 9 and I — ) ; Hot Springs (Oslar: 299)* 


Brachynemurus niger Currie. 

Prescott, June 30 (Barber and Schwarz: i — ); Fort Grant, 
July 30 (Hubbard : i 9) ; Prescott, June 29 and July i (Kunze: 
19,1 — ); Camp Creek, August (Kunze: 19). 


Brachynemurus brunneus Currie. 

B. centralis Banks. 

A comparison of the types of the two species shows them to 
be identical. 

Prescott. June 10 (Oslar; 19)* 


Brachynemurus papago Currie. 

Madera Canyon, Santa Rita Mountains, June 7 (Schwarz: i 

19)* 

Brachymemurus coquilletti Currie, 

San Simon, July 5 (Hubbard; 3 (fcf ) ? Phoenix, June 6 to 
August 30 (Kunze : 3 J* J*, 3 9 9 , i — ) . 

Mr. Banks^ has made this species a synonym of Hagen’s 
blandus^ but this is certainly a mistake. I have recently seen 
specimens quite distinct from coquilleiti w\\\c\\ correspond per- 

*Ent. News, x, No. 6, p, 171, June, 1899. 
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fectly with Hagen’s description.* In these specimens the (S' 
appendages are much longer and more slender than in coqt^illetti^ 
at least half as long as the last abdominal segment ; the tibia! 
spurs are not longer than the two basal joints of the tarsi , while in 
coquilletti they are as long as tlieyb/^r basal joints. There are 
also other differences. 

Brachynemurus hubbardii Currie. 

B* cockerelli Banks. 

I have examined the type of cockerelli and can find no differ- 
ence between it and this species. Mr. Banks, in the remarks 
following his description, f says: From B. hubbardi \\\^ dis- 
tinct by the yellow color, markings of head, etc.” But typical huh- 
hardii is yellow or yellowish, and the markings of the head are 
not, in my opinion, essentially different; in some examples of 
the new variety nubeculipennis the longitudinal median line on 
the face is not apparent, showing that these head markings are 
subject to variation. The confusion as to color maybe explained 
by the fact that, at the time cockerelli was described, Mr. Banks 
did not possess true httbhardii^ all his specimens belonging to 
n ?/ beculip cnnis^ 

Brachynemurus hubbardii, variety nubeculipennis, n. var. • 

(S^ $. — Very similar to typical B. Jiuhbardii^ but smaller, luteous in- 
stead of yellowish, rather densely hirsute, the fore wings narrower, quite 
extensively and evenly sprinkled with fine fuscous cloudings — principally 
on the smaller forks and the extremities of the transverse veins; the hind 
wings also sometimes have similar, but fainter, cloudings, or at least 
have one at tip of median vein. 

Length, ^ 39-8, $ 28.1; alar expanse, ^ 41.4, 9 4S; greatest width 
of anterior wing, (S 9 ^* 3 ; antenna, (S 7 > 9 5-3 

Phoenix, June 27 to September 18 (Kunze : iS c?c?, 32 9 9 ) ; 
Prescott, August 21 to 31 (Kunze : 2 (ScS^ i 9 ) ; So. Arizona” 
(Poling: I — ). 

Type. — No. 6SS4, U. S. National Museum. 

I can find no other differences between this and typical 7iuh- 
hardii^ yet the two forms are readily distinguished in nearly 
every case. One specimen cited above, So. Arizona, Poling,” 
is similar in color to the variety nubectiUpennis.^ but the wings 
arc not more spotted than in the typical form and the wing- 
veins are yellowish instead of luteous. It is somewhat uncertain 
to which form it should be assigned and it may be best to class it 
as an intermediate. Two other luteous specimens, broken, from 
Columbus, Texas, July, 1879 (E. A- Schwarz), and Carrizo 
Springs, Texas, August 25, 1885 (Dr. A. Wadgymar), probably 
belong to the variety, though the latter specimen has small, al- 

^Can. Ent, xx, No. 4, pp. 73, 74, April, 1S8S. 
fEpt. News, xm, JSTo. 3, p. 86, March, 1902. 
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most imperceptible, wing cloudings, and may possibly be a 
faded JnibbardiL The three specimens from Prescott are unusu- 
ally dark and are heavily marked. 

Brachynemurus pusillus Currie- 

Fort Grant, July 12 and 23 (Hubbard: 2 ? 9 ); Madera 
Canyon, Santa Rita Mountains, June 14 (Schwarz : i cj). 

Brachynemurus pallidus Banks. 

Phoenix, September 19 to October i3 (Kunze : 9 9 ?) ; Pres- 
cott, June 27 (Oslar: i 

As the of this species nas never before been found, I give 

here a descidption of OslaPs specimen : 

d^.—More slender than the $. yellowish, the markings dark fuscous 
instead of brownish, and more extended.* Antennse less clavate. Vertex 
with two transverse piceous stripes, the rear one interrupted at the mid- 
dle, t Prothorax with a pair of longitudinal, submedian dorsal lines, in- 
terrupted behind the transverse furrow and resumed in front of it. Each 
of these lines, at base, is connected with the lateral stripe on the same 
side.t Meso-and metathorax plainly marked; anterior lobe of mesonotum 
with two dark spots in front and two behind; lateral lobes fuscous ante- 
riorly and externally and with a spot near mid dorsal line; posterior lobe 
‘ with two spots in front and one at middle of hind margin ; posterior angles 
each with two longitudinal lines. Metathorax bordered with fuscous on 
sides, an X-shaped mark in the middle, a spot on each lateral lobe and a 
median line from front to rear on posterior lobe. Abdomen longer than 
the wings. Appendages longer than the last abdominal segment, slender,* 
cylindrical, yellowish, clothed with coarse dark hairs or bristles, the tips 
curved inwards. Legs with a fine, dark, interrupted ring before middle 
of tibiae.§ Tibial spurs as long as first tarsal joint. Wings more slender 
than those of the 9- 

Length 21, alar expanse 35, greatest width of anterior wing 4, antennee, 
4.3 mm. ^ 

Brachynemurus minusculus Banks. 

Winslow, July 31 {Barber and Schwarz : i 

This specimen differs somewhat from the type and from other 
examples I have examined. It is paler, the apical joint of maxil- 

*It is of course possible that ? 9 Hot Springs, the locality froni 
which this was taken, may turn out to be like the latter in respect to 
color and extent of markings. ' 

fThe anterior stripe is present in all specimens I have seen, though not 
mentioned in Mr. Banks’ description. It is sometimes interrupted in the 
middle. The two dots he speaks of (Ent. News, x, No. 6, p. 171, June, 
1S99), are the remnants of the interrupted posterior stripe. 

J The longitudinal submedian lines are present basally in some 9 9, 
though very short. 

§ Sometimes apparent in the 9 $ also. 
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lary and labial palpi not black but luteous, tinged with rufous, 
the superior dark line on middle and posterior femora merely 
indicated by a number of more or less confluent dots.* The wings, 
too, are less heavily marked. These differences do not seem to 
justify making this a new species, although additional material 
may show it to be a good geographical race. 

Brachynemurus tuberculatus Banks. 

Madera Canyon, Santa Rita Mountains, June 8 and 14 
(Schwarz : 1 ^,2 ? ?) ; Hot Springs, July i (Oslar : i d^). 
Brachynemurus delicatulus, n. sp. 

— Slender, yellowish, with rather sparse white hairs. Face piceous 
above, except a yellowish spot just behind the antennae; inter-antennal 
mark short, narrowly bordering the antennse in front and sending a median 
line towards the clypeus. Mouth parts luteous; labrum three times as 
broad as long, not emarginate; labial palpi somewhat longer than max- 
illary, third joint very stout fusiform, rufo-piceous around ocelloid spot, 
the tip fine and cylindrical. Maxillary palpigers rufo-piceous at their 
elbows. Antennae strongly clavate, a little shorter than head and thorax, 
fuscous, with pale articulations ; joint i principally luteous ; 2 piceous 
except at base, conspicuously wider than third and following joints. Ver- 
tex rufo-fuscous, a pair of yellowish spots at middle of posterior border 
and other indistinct spots on sides and in front. 

Prothorax marked with a pair of longitudinal fuscous stzdpes which are 
broad and approximate behind, narrowed and widely separated in front 
and ending in the transverse furrow; lateral margins behind the furrow 
and a stripe each side below fuscous. Mesothorax fuscous, marked dor- 
sally with yellowish as follows: a spot in front of each wing; two sub- 
triangular, almost connected, spots near middorsal line on lateral lobes 
and a small one at base of wing; posterior angles; rear portion of pos- 
terior lobe except an indistinct longitudinal dark line in the middle. 
Metathorax fuscous, vafied'with yellowish very much as in the mesothorax. 
Sides and sterna with small yellowish mai-kings. 

Abdomen fuscous, a line each side and an apical ring on the segments 
yellowish; appendages extremely short, obtuse, yellowish, clothed wdth 
long white hairs. Legs unspotted, beset with black and white spines, the 
anterior and middle coxae fuscous at base; tibial spurs as long as first four 
tarsal joints^ tarsal joints piceous apically, 2, 3 and 4 almost entirely that 
color; claws as long as joint 5 of tarsi. Wings a little longer than the abdo- 
men, hyaline, unspotted, slightly falcate at tips — shaped as in B. coquilletti ; 
pterostigma luteous, fuscous within, a very few intercostals forked before 
it; veins luteous, interrupted with fuscous — principally at their junctures ; 
submediana pale; membranule of hind wings with a pale tuberculiform 

*** Although the fact is not indicated in the original description, this dark 
line occurs only on the middle and hind femora, the anterior femora being 
wholly pale. 
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process which is tipped with a broad brush of short, rufous hairs or 
bristles. 

Length i8, alar expanse 33-5, greatest width of anterior wing 43, 
antenna 3.4 mm. 

Phoenix, ‘‘desert/’ May ii, 1S9S (Kunze: i cJ). 

Type. — No. 6SS5, U. S. National Mnseum. 

a" beautiful little species, suggesting^, coquilhttim the shape 
of the wings. It appears to be the smallest known member of 
the genus, although B, pusillns is very nearly as diminutive. 

Brachynemurus schwarzi, n, sp. 

— Extremely slender, fuscous, clothed with black hairs. Face luteous, 
piceous above ; inter^antennal mark rather short, emarginate, bordering 
the antennae in front and sending a median line towards the clypeus. 
Labrum luteous, four times as broad as long, not emarginate. Maxillary 
palpi luteous, tinged with piceous, the articulations pale. Labial palpi 
somewhat longer than the maxillary, rufo-piceous, with pale articulations ; 
third joint rather stout fusiform. Under parts of head luteous, the base 
of mentutn, and elbows and tips of maxillary palpigers, piceous. An- 
tennfe clavate, a little shorter than head and thorax, fuscous, with luteous 
articulations, the club partly pale; joints i and 2 clouded with piceous; 

I set in a luteous ring and mostly that color behind. Vertex luteous, a 
broad, irregular, interrupted band behind and a narrower one in front — 
sometimes interrupted, fuscous.* 

Prothorax luteous, a longitudinal mid-dorsal stripe, divided lengthwise 
by a pale median line, and two stripes each side, fuscous ; beneath luteous, 
two fuscous spots at sides near base. Mesothornx fuscous, luteous as fol- 
lows : a spot on each side of anterior lobe in front and some indistinct 
ones behind, some spots near base of wings, a divided spot on the inner 
side of each lateral lobe, hind border and longitudinal middorsal line on 
posterior lobe, and outer margins of posterior angles; sides and sterna 
varied with luteous. Metathoi-ax with very similar markings. 

Segments of abdomen luteous in the middle and at th^ir articulations; 
appendages like those of B, sacheni. but shorter, 2 mm. in length, not as 
long, although more than half as long, as last abdominal segment. Legs 
with large black and white spines, luteous, piceous as follows ; middle and 
base ofcoxce; anterior and middle femoraexternally and tips of hind fem- 
ora; three rings, interrupted on inner side, on the tibise— one at base, 
one before the middle and one before the apex; apices of first and fifth, 
and all of third and fourth, tarsal joints. Tibial spurs as long as joints 1-3 
of tarsi; claws a little shorter than joint 5, Wings much shorter than 
abdomen, hyaline with a sligjit smoky tinge; forewings heavily clouded 
with fuscous upon most of the transverse veins ; hind wings faintly 
clouded; pterostigma whitish, fuscous within, a few intercostals forked 
before it: veins luteous, interrupted with fuscous— principally at their 

♦There are usually two luteous spots in the posterior band — near the 
middle. 
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junctures; membranule of posterior wings with a small tuberculiform 
luteous process tipped with a thin brush of short hairs or bristles. 

9. — Similar to the but the abdomen shorter, little longer than the 
wings, the latter broader. Tip of abdomen dark, spinous, the two cylin- 
drical inferior appendages clothed with long dark hairs. 

Length, cJ' 44, ? 26; alar expanse, 47, ? 52; greatest width of an- 
terior wing, c?' 5.7, $ 7 ; antenna, cj $ 4 mm. 

Flagstafi', July 4 (Barber and Schwarz : c^'cJ'z ) ; Williams, 
July 5 to 27 (Barber and Schwarz : 6 7 $?). 

Type, — No. 6SS6, U. S. National Museum. 

The type specimen is a c? from Flagstaff. This species resem- 
bles B. sackeni in the markings of the abdomen, shape of the J' 
appendages and form and markings of the wings. It presents 
many differences, however, among which are: its larger size, 
longer c? abdomen, shorter appendages, more slender and darker 
thorax, much longer tibial spurs and more heavily and uniformly 
clouded transverse wing veins. Mr. Barber reports that the speci- 
mens, five in number, collected on July 9, were all found in the 
early morning under one stone. 

Brachynemurus yavapai, n. sp. 

9. — Slender, fuscous, with black and wliite hairs. Face luteous, pice- 
ous above and clouded throughout; inter-antennal mark long, deeply 
notched, bordering the antennae in front and sending a median line to the 
clypeus. Labrum clouded with piceous, little more than twice as wide as 
long, very slightly emarginate. Palpi piceous, the articulations pale; 
labials slightly the longer, the third joint stout fusiform, tip fine. Under 
parts of head luteous, the maxillary palpigers piceous at base, elbow and 
apex, the mentum and labial palpigers tinged or clouded with the same, 
Antennso somewhat shorter than head and thorax, clavate, luteous below; 
above fuscous, with luteous articulations; joints i and 3 piceous with pale 
articulations, i set in a luteous ring. Vertex luteous, the posterior third 
or more and the longitudinal furrow piceous; in front this a transverse 
light brown band. 

Prothorax luteous, with a single large fuscous mark formed by the join- 
ing of a broad middorsal stripe, extending from base to apex, with two 
lateral stripes each side; inner lateral stripe reaching forward only to the 
transverse furrow, the outer one still shorter; lateral margins with a small 
fuscous spot at extreme base; beneath are two fuscous spots at sides near 
base. Anterior lobe of mesothorax fuscous, a luteous spQt each side; lat- 
eral lobes principally luteous, a U-shaped marking whoso branches point 
backward springs from the fuscous anterior portion, a shining fuscous dot 
behind outer branch of the U ; posterior angles fuscous, margins luteous ; 
posterior lobe luteous, tuo approximate middorsal stripes on anterior 
half and a median dot on hind margin fuscous. Metathoi'ax fuscous, an 
inner spot on each lateral lobe, and all of the posterior lobe except a 
median dot on hind margin, luteous. Sides and sterna varied with lute- 
ous. 
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Abdomen fuscous, the segments with a luteous band across the middle, 
the venter largely luteous; tip luteous, spinous, the two inferior appen- 
dages clothed with dark hairs or bristles. Legs beset with black spines, 
luteous, piceous as follows: the coxae principally; the femora exteriorly 
and at tips; three narrow bands on tibiae one at base, one before middle 
and one at apex tips of tarsal joints. Tibial spurs not longer than 
first, and claws a little shorter than fifth, tai'sal joint. Wings a little 
longer than abdomen, hyaline; fore wings heavily clouded with fuscous 
on most of transverse veins ; hind wings with a faint clouding at tip of 
submedian vein and at apical forks; veins luteous. interrupted with fus- 
cous — principally at their junctures ; pterostigma whitish, fuscous interi- 
orly, a few intercostals forked before it. 

Length, 21; alar expanse, 3S.5 ; greatest width of anterior wing, 5.5; 
antenna, 4.5 mm. 

Hot Springs, Yavapai County, Junt? 26, at light (Barber and 
Schwarz : i ? ), 

Tyfe^ — No. 6SS7, U. S. National Museum. 

This species resembles B, sackeni and B. schwarzi^ but is 
darker than the foi mer and the markings of head and thorax are 
different from those of either species; the abdomen, too, has 
luteous bands at middle of segments only, on dorsum — not at 
articulations. 

Brachynemums barberi, n. sp. 

9. — Very slender, fuscous, with rather dense and coarse hairs — most 
of them white. Face luteous, piceous above; inter-antennal mark ex- 
tremely short, emarginate, reaching only half way to the sides in front of 
the antennse, a longitudinal median line extending towards the clypeus. 
Labrum luteous, three times as wide as long, slightly emarginate. Max- 
illary palpi luteous, 3 piceous and i and 2 piceous-tinged. Labial palpi 
about twice as long as maxillary, rufo-piceous, articulations luteous; 
joints 2 and 3 each about six times as long as the first; 3 stout fusiform, 
largest beyond middle, abruptly narrowed to tip which is short, fine, 
cylindrical. Under parts of head luteous, the maxillary palpigers piceous 
at elbows. Antennaa considerably shorter than head and thorax, fuscous, 
articulations luteous; club large, pale, sprinkled with fuscous; joints i 
and 2 piceous, i set in a luteous ring, mostly luteous behind and partly so 
in front. Vertex fuscous, two transverse lines on front margin, the one 
in front luteous, the one behind shining fuscous ; another shining fuscous 
band on hind part of vertex, interrupted so as to form an irregular spot 
or spots on each side and a twin spot at the median line. 

Prothorax with three longitudinal luteous lines, one in the middle and 
one on each side, the lateral lines ending in the transverse furrow; be- 
neath with two fuscous spots each side, the anterior one longitudinal, the 
posterior tranverse. Meso- and metathorax with a few very indistinct 
pale markings* Abd nnen with indistinct pale spots on the middle of 


*These bands are sometimes interrupted within. 
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segments on dorsum ; tip spinous, densely hirsute Legs beset with black 
and white spines and hairs, the anterior femora with remarkably long, 
coarse white hairs; coxse and femora piceous, the anterior coxse partly 
luteous; tibiae with three piceous bands, one at base, one before the mid- 
dle (sometimes interrupted on inner side) and one at the apex ; on the 
anterior and middle tibiae these bands are broad so that the prevailing 
color is dark; tarsal joints i and 5 apically. and all of 2, 3 and 4, piceous. 
Tibial spurs as long as first four tarsal joints on front legs, as long as 
first three on hind and middle legs; claws a little shorter than joint 5. 
^ Wings a little shorter than the abdomen, narrow, hyaline ; the anteriors 
with small fuscous spots — principally along the cubitus and its forks, the 
anal vein, and the forks near hind margin and apex of wing ; a fine fuscous 
streak extending obliquely forward from tip of median vein; a larger 
fuscous spot at the apical radial "cross vein and a smaller one at junc- 
tion of subcosta and radius — these last two spots the only ones present on 
hind margin ; veins luteous, interrupted with fuscous— principally at their 
junctures; pterostigma whitish, fuscous within, one to three intercostals 
forked before it in fore wings, none in hind wings. 

Length 23, alar expanse 3S, greatest width of anterior wing 4.3, antenna 
3 mm. # 

Hot Springs, June 26 and 27 (Barber and Schwarz: 3 ? 9 ). 
Type. — No. 6888, U. S. National Museum. 

This species is about the size and shape of B. pusillus but is 
darker, the markings ai‘e different, the abdomen longer, the wings 
longer, more slender and more heavily marked, the tibial spurs 
much longer, and the labial palpi very much longer and stouter 
and of different shape. 

Brachynemurus intermedius, n. sp. 

Very similar to B. texanus Banks in size, shape, and general ap- 
pearance. It differs from that species as follows : anterior portion of the 
vertex fuscous, confluent with the inter-antennal mark; a single transverse 
band, interrupted in the middle, on the elevated portion, appearing as two 
large, approximate spots which are broadest within. Pronotal stripes 
heavier and longer, sometimes almost coalescentat transverse furrow and 
anterior margin, making the pronotal pattern much as in B, ferox^ the 
outer as well as the inner pair surpassing the transverse fuiTow and barely 
interrupted. It lacks the pair of spots near hind margin of the posterior 
lobe of mesonotum and the dot on each lateral lobe of metanotum. Ap- 
pendages of r? longer, fully half as long as last abdominal segment. 
Wings less heavily though similarly marked, narrower, with* very few 
transversals forked before pterostigma (in iexantis quite a number are 
forked). 

9. — Similar to the but stouter and darker, the wings averaging 
broader, the markings somewhat heavier, the antennie more clavate. Tip 
of abdomen spinous, partly pale. 

Length, 33, $ 2^ ; alar expanse, c? 4S, 9 54 5 greatest width of ante- 
rior wing; (J* 5.2, 9 b.8; antenna, 6.5, 9 ^ mm. 
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Phosnix, April iS to September 6 (Kunze : 2 cfc?** 5 9 9)5 
Wickenburg, May 18 (Kunze : i ^ 

Type. — ^No. 6SS9, U. S. National Museum. 

This species has the wing markings of B. carrizonus and in 
the markings of head and thorax suggests B. ferox. 

Brachynemurus singularis, n. sp. 

— Very similar to B. quadyipunctatas but more slender and with the 
following differences : inter-antennal mark not divided by a transverse lute- 
ous stripe between the antennae but with a small luteous spot in place of 
it. Vertex with two transverse stripes in front which are broadly inter- 
rupted in the middle; an indication of the posterior row of four dots, but 
only the middle pair are plain. Thoracic markings similar but with two 
widely separated dots on hind margin of posterior mesothoracic lobe. 
Appendages like those oi B. carrizonus. 

Length 34, alar expanse 46.6, greatest width of anterior wing 5.5 mm., 
antenna (lackingj. 

Phcenix, October 28 (Kunze: i 

6S90, U. S. National Museum. 

It was for a long time a problem where to place this specimen. 
The identity of the appendages with those of B, carrizonus nat- 
urally suggested that it might be a variety of that species. But 
the great differences in the markings and the many resemblances 
to B, quadripunciatus seemed to forbid this solution of the dif- 
ffculty, and it appears more logical to consider it distinct from 
either species. 


March 12, 1903. 

The 176th regular meeting Was held at the residence of Dr. 
L. O. Howard, 2026 Hiilyer Place, N. W. Vice-President Banks 
occupied the chair, and -Messrs* Ashmead, Barber, Busck, Cur- 
rie, Dyar, Gill, Hopkins, Howard, Kotinsky, Marlatt, Pollard, 
Qtiaintance, Simpson, and Warner, members, and Dr. W. J, 
Holland and Messrs. H. E. Burke and J. L. Webb, visitors, 
were also present. 

Mr. W. D. Kearfott, 114 Liberty street, New York city, was 
elected a corresponding member, and Messrs. H. E. Burke and 
J. L. Webb, of the Bureau of Forestry, U. S: Department of 
Agriculture, active members. 

Mr. Busck announced that some of the members of the Society 
had planned to go on an entomological field excursion to Bladens- 
burg, Maryland, on March 26, and extended a general invitation 
to the other members to join them. 

—Mr. Ashmead exhibited two species of wasps from Trong, 
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Lower Siam, collected by Dr. W. L. Abbott. The first of these 
w^is Vespa doryloldes Saussure, a curious species bearing a super- 
ficial resemblance to male ants of the genus Doryhis as well as 
to species of the genera Mciton and Labidus. They repre- 
sent a distinct genus for which Mr. Ashmead proposed the name 
Provespa. The other species was a‘ single specimen belonging 
to the genus Iscknogaster. This genus is found only in the 
tropics, and is most numerously represented in India. The spe- 
cies of the genus have, until recently, been classified with the 
social wasps Polistes and Vespa^ but in reality belong in the 
family Eumenidae. Although the Euinenidae belong with the 
solitary wasps, yet some Indian species of Eu 7 } 2 enes^ as well as 
certain species of Ischnogaster^ are said to be social. 

— Mr, Ashmead showed also a specimen of the large wasp, 
Vespa 7 nandarma Smith, from Japan. It belongs m the genus 
Vespitla Thomson. 

— Dr. Dyar presented the following note for publication : 

NOTE ON CRAMBUS OFFECTALIS HULST AND ALLIED 

FORMS. 

{RveUda neomexicana^ n. sp.) 

By Harrison G. Dyar. 

Hulst described ‘‘ Crambus offectalis^^ in iSS6, saying it 
“ Takes a place best in the exciccaius group.’’ The species is, 
however, really a Tortricid, and was rescued from its erroneous 
position by Pi'of. Fernald, who placed it in Pcedisca ( with 
costal fold) in Smith’s list of 1891. Since then Prof. Fernald 
has obviously received males, since in Bulletin 52, U. S. National 
Museum, he removes it to Thiodia (^Semasia')^ which has no 
costal fold in flie male, and he makes bucephaIoldes^?i\%\Xi^2ixa. 
a synonym of it. Prof. Fernald has kindly identified a specimen 
of Zl offcctalls for me, and I have six odiers, all collected in Col- 
orado. This identification is, I believe, correct, for Hulst’s 
description applies to my specimens. The species has a structu- 
ral peculiarity in that vein 4 of hind wings is coincident with 3, 
appearing absent. The same structure appears in obliterana 
Wals., and, according to Walsingham,^ in elongana Wals. and 
in the European pupi liana Linn, and wim^nerana Treit, I think 
that these species ought to be separated generically from Thiodia 
on this character, but I am not prepared to say what generic name 
should be used. Now, bucephaloidcs^W vis. does not look to me 
anything like ojfccialis Hulst; besides which it has veins 3 and 4 

* III. Lep. Het, Brit. Mus., iv, p. 56. 1879. 
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of bind wings stalked, not coincidenf* Therefore the synonymy 
given in Bulletin 53 must be erroneous. 

Lately Cockerell describedf a Tortricid larva injuring pine in 
New Mexico, and identified the adult as Semasia offectalis Hulst, 
on Prof. Fernald's authority. I do not know the conditions affect- 
ing this determination, but it is certainly erroneous as applied to 
the species about which Prof. Cockerell intended to write. Prof. 
Cockerell has just sent me a specimen with a pupa skin accom- 
panying it, and labelled Las Vegas, N. M. (Ckll.) Semasia 
'offectalis (Hulst).” It is certainly not the species so named for 
me by Prof. Fernald, but appears to be a true Retinia {jBvetria), 
i would describe it as follows : 

Evetria neomexicana, n. sp. 

Head ocherous on vertex mixed with rust red. Thorax dark gray, the 
patagia in front dark brown. Wings much elongated, the outer margin 
more oblique than usual. Dark gray, blackish and cinereous scales mixed, 
the dark strigse forming irregular transverse bars. Outer third of wing 
on costal half, extending to outer half on inner portion below cell light 
ocherous, pinkish tinged, dark red brown on outer margin; a black dash 
from end of cell to middle of termen, with a trace of another above it out 
wardly ; costal edge gray with pale dashes. Fringe dark gray, paler a 
base, dark red at apex. Hind wings gray, fringe concolorous, faintly in- 
terlined at base and outwardly with darker. Expanse, 24 mm. 

One male, Las Vegas, New Mexico (Cockerell). 

Type No. 6 So 3 , U. S. National Museum. 

Resembles in pattern of coloration TAiodia hucepkaloides 
Wals. and JBucosma ( .^) edernoidana Dyar. 


— ^Mr. Barber read the following letter, written from Cuba, by 
Mr. Schwarz ; 

A LETTER FROM CUBA. 

Cayamas, Cuba, March 3, 1903. 

During a brief stay at Havana I looked oyer the Gundlach 
collection, which is nowpreserved in a large room in the Second 
High School building on Obispo street. The collection illus- 
trates the whole domain of zoology of Cuba, including the birds 
and some insects of Porto Rico. It is in excellent state of preser- 
vation, but the smaller species of insects cannot be examined 
closely because they are in rather high and hermetically sealed 
glass boxes. The collection does not contain any types, but is 
manifestly of considerable value to the student of Cuban ento- 
mology. 

On February 19th I set put for my destination, but not being 

See Walsingham’s figure, Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond., PI. xri, fig. 17, 
fEnt, News, xn, p, 317, 1901. 
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acquainted with the exact location of Cayamas I had of course 
some trouble in getting there. However, after spending an entire 
day on the railroad and changing cars twice, I finally reached 
Campinas, from which place a two hours’ ride in a Cuban volanta 
brought me and my baggage safely to Cayamas, where I was most 
hospitably received by Mr. Eduardo Ferrer. 

Cayamas is in the southwestern part of the province of Santa 
Clara, about 5 miles northwest of Yaguaramas, and only about 8 
miles distant from the south coast. The country hereabout is 
almost fiat, or rather very gently rolling, the more elevated parts 
being dry and rather sandy, the soil of the lower portions con- 
sisting of a red loam. 

This being the dry season here, which corresponds with our 
northern winter, flora and insect fauna are more or less dormant 
in spite of the warm weather, and vegetables can only be raised 
by means of constant irrigation. Hardly any flowers are to be 
seen anywhere; a few common looking butterflies are flying 
about ; also three or four species of dragon flies ; a large Anthrax 
and a large syrphid fly are common enough on the paths ; mos- 
quitoes and llippelates flies are locally quite abundant, but other 
Diptera are not obvious at this season. Hymenoptera are still 
scarcer ; a gigantic Scoliid and a jet black carpenter bee aie fly- 
ing about, and the few flowers are visited by a multitude of wild 
honey bees. 

There are only two small fields of cultivated cotton here be- 
sides a number of scattered wild cotton plants, all of which have 
been exanained by me with great care. About the original food 
plant of Anihonoynus grandis I have reported my obsei*vations 
to Dr. Howard. The few other species of insects that can be 
found feeding on cotton have but little economic importance ex- 
cept the cotton stainer, Dysdercus suturelUis^ and the 
gua {Atta ccphalotes) ^ 

In my search for any other possible food plant of Anihonomus 
grandis I have of course examined every malvaceous plant I 
could discover, and I am also vigorously using my beating net 
and umbrella in the hope of finding this weevil upon some other 
plant. In doing so I am gradually accumulating quite a collec- 
tion of the insects that can be found here at this early season, 
mostly Coleoptera. The dry sandy ritlges are partly covered 
with dense tall grass, which is now dexid, and which furnishes but 
a few species of insects, and partly with a sort of dry hammock 
resembling in general appearance the dry palmetto hammocks of 
central Florida, and having also a very scant insect fauna at this 
season. 

, The loamy lowlands of this region were originally covered 
with one mighty forest, but this has long since disappeared and 
is now replaced by monotonous sugar-cane fields. The insect 
fa,una within these fields and along their edges is also monoto- 
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nous and not rich in species. In many places the soil has become 
completely exhausted by constant cultivation of the sugar-cane, 
and the fields are now overgrown by a perfect wilderness of tall 
weeds. One of these, a gigantic Solanuin, has a little insect 
fauna of its own, which is of interest because the same species 
i^Anthonomusvaripes^ Baridtus ^-mac 7 ilatus JBpitrix par%mla^ 
a sphinx larva and an aphis, with its attending Coccinellids; are 
to be found on the cultivated egg-plant. 

A few hundred yards distant from the settlement is the only 
remnant of what was once an extended tropical forest — about 50 
acres being still covered with mighty trees, of which I recognize 
only a few species. There is a delightfully dense undergrowth 
of smaller bushes and vines, so that locomotion is quite difficult. 
At the first sight this timberland seems to be occupied by only 
a few species of insects, viz., JEutermes morio, two species of 
Pseudomyrma {P, pallida and another brown species), and two 
species of mosquitoes. How^ever, a little more careful investiga- 
tion reveals an astonishing richness of insect life, chiefly Cole- 
optera. On the living vegetation very little can be seen : a few 
Chrysomelidae, ^chiefly Halticids; a few Elateridse, a Lampyrid, 
some Ciirculionidae, a peculiar genus of Aleocharidse, etc. ; but 
on or in the dead vines and branches insects of all sorts abound 
in specimens and species, so that I cannot possibly enumerate 
tliem here. Among the Coleoptera the most characteristic forms 
are as follows ; numerous species of Cryptorhynchid Rhyncho- 
phora of the genera Acalles, Cryptorhynchus. Fseudomus, etc. ; 
numerous species of Anthribidae, a host of small Lamiid Ceram- 
bycidas of the genera Leptostylus, Lepturges, Hyperplatys, etc. ; 
abundance of species and specimens of Elaphidion, a host of 
little Clavicorn beetles of various families, and finally a good 
number of small Heteromerous species. 

As a whole I find the Coleopterous fauna here more different 
from that of semi-tropical Florida than I expected, but among 
the species common to both countries I notice several the occur- 
rence of which in Cuba has not yet been recorded, e. g.^ Bustil- 
htis princeps^ Monmdus guttatus^ Aspatkines ovatus and 
Muxenus piceus. 

A good-sized creek meanders through this forest, but its bed 
is now dry as tinder, and the hygrophilous insect fauna has 
retired into cracks in the soil. I noticed, however, that at sunset 
at least a portion of this fauna comes out of the ground to enjoy 
flying about, and by spreading a white cloth many, mostly very 
minute, species can thus be found. Others come to light later in 
the evening. 

A couple of miles farther out is another creek which contains 
a few water holes with a rather uninteresting insect fauna con- 
sisting of a^few Dytiscids and Hydrophilids, with many Clivina, 
Falagria, Trogophloeus, etc,, running about on the wet ground. 
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They use acetylene gas in the dwelling house, and a number of 
Noctuids and Microlepidoptera, ail species differing from those 
known to me from Florida, are attracted by the light; also large 
and small Blattidse and quite a number of Coleoptera, which I 
fail to find during daytime, the most interesting of them being a 
Dacoderus, which may be different from the species described 
by Dr. Horn from Santo Domingo. 

E. A. Schwarz. 


Dr. Howard said that Mr. Schwarz had found what may prove 
to be the original food plant of the Cotton-boll Weevil (^Antkon- 
omus grandzs Boheman), namely, the wild ‘‘kidney cotton” 
( Gossyphtm hrasiliense?). 

— Dr. Hopkins read extracts from two letters from Mr. D. 
Cappelen, Sandviken, Hovin P. O., Thelemarken, Norway, 
concerning a recent destructive outbreak of the ‘‘Pine Bombyx ” 
(^lyendroliznus pini Linnasus). Since the outbreak of iSi2to 
iSi 6 , the writer states, this moth has not occurred in sufficient 
numbers to cause serious damage, but last year one area of i,ooo 
acres of redwood forest {Pinus sylvatlca) was destroyed, as well 
as other areas of from 50 to 100 acres, while some 35,000 acres 
were infested with lai'voe, and their destruction threatened the 
coming season. The area of infestation was practically the same 
as in’ 1S13 — to the east and northeast of Lake Mjosen. The cor- 
respondent stated also that at the time his first letter was written 
(October 32. 1902), the larvae were to be found under the rein- 
deer moss ( Cladonia rhang'iferia) , which was covered with 
three inches of snow. They seemed to be healthy specimens and 
practically free from fungus diseases. Mr. Cappelen was in- 
clined to attribute the enormous increase of the moth to the past 
three or four very dry seasons. He hoped that steps would be 
taken to test the value of diflierent parasitic fungi, such as the 
muscardine ( Cordyceps tniliiaris) and Cordyceps znelolontkce^ 
in fighting the pest. The remedy most in vogue in preventing 
the spread of the larvas was to apply a belt of German glue to the 
trunks of the trees. Dr. Hopkins thought that it would be well 
to guard against a possible introduction of the bombyx into North 
America. 

Dr. Howard asked Dr. Hopkins what theory was put forth to 
explain why there had been no outbreak between iSi 2 and the 
present time in that locality. Dr. Hopkins replied that in 1812 
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the outbreak followed a series of dry seasons, as was the case now. 
He thought that such a series of dry seasons was necessary for so 
extraordinary an increase of the species, and that there had prob- 
ably been no such conditions prevailing during the interval be- 
tween the two outbreaks. When the season was diy the larvae 
were much more free from fungi, of course. 

Dr. Howard stated that the Norwegian officials had sent to the 
Division of Entomology, U. S. Department of Agriculture, for 
the locust Sporotrichum^ as they wished to see if it could be used 
against the pine bonibyx. 

— Dr. Dyar reported some early dates for the hatching of mos- 
quito eggs. Eggs of Culex canadensis^ laid at Center Harbor, 
New Hampshire, last August, and kept by him over winter at 
Washington, had hatched on the 9th of March. Mr. J, Turner 
Brakeley, at Lahaway, New Jersey, had found larvas of the same 
species, under the ice, some time in February. 

— Speaking of mosquitoes, Mr. Banks reported that he had 
taken Megarhinus portoricensis at Washington last August, and 
Mr. Kotinsky reported having collected M, rutilus along Rock 
Creek, in the District of Columbia, during the past summer. 

— Mr. Banks exhibited a nest of the purse-web spider (Aiyp?^s 
ahboti Hentz) which he had found at Falls Church. The species 
is rare here, though known as far north as Massachusetts. 

— Upon invitation, Dr. Holland gave an account of the insect 
collections in the Carnegie Museum in Rittsburg, and told of the 
work which was being done there and of that which was contem- 
plated. In reply to a query he stated that the ‘‘ Moth Book ” 
which he was preparing would be published soon, and would 
contain illustrations of 1,800 different moths. 

— ^Dr. Dyar then presented the following paper ; 

NEW NORTH AMERICAN LEPIDOPTERA WITH NOTES ON 

LARV^. 

By Harrison G. Dyar. 

In Bulletin 52, U. S, Natipnal Museum, a few new forms were 
briefly characterized. It is proposed to give fuller descriptions 
of them here, together with certain notes that seem worthy of 
record. ^ 

Parnassius clodius M^n^tries. 

Variety altaurus, n. var. 
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Resembles typical clodnis, except that the two colored spots on the hind 
wings are centered with pale ocher j'ellow instead of red. 

Six examples of both sexes, Alturas Lake, near Saw-tooth Mt., 
Idaho, 7,000-9,000 feet, July 26, 1S96 (T. B. Evermann). 

Type, — No. 6769, U. S. National Museum. 

Lepisesia vega, n. sp. 

Grayish green, the type being faded the green color is largely lost. 
Fore wing with a distinct basal dark green band, limited outwardly by a 
pale line, as distinct as the median band and not present in any other 
Lefise$ia. Median band more upright than in gaurm Juanita^ wider 
on the costa and enclosing the discal dot as usual; a well mai*ked apical 
green triangle, fading out on costal edge and a small triangle on inner 
margin just before the angle- Hind wing red, diluted yellowish beyond 
middle ; marginal band black, not broad. Size and general appearance of 
juauita. Expanse, 55 mm. 

One male, Las Vegas Hot Springs, New Mexico, August I3, 
1901 (^Sbhwarz and Barber), 

Type, — No. 6770, U. S. National Museum. 

Calidota zella, n, sp. 

Head and thorax dark brown, pink scales at posterior edge of vertex and 
on patagia within. Abdomen pinkish red above, a dorsal series of small ' 
brown dots; a lateral brown band incised above; venter grayish white. 
Legs gray; anterior coxsb pink on the sides. Fore wing graj^-brown, a 
little shining; a triangular discal dot, pale yellow; hind wing whitish, 
translucent. Expanse, 26 mm. 

Two males, Hot Springs, Arizona, June 26 and 37 (Schwarz 
and Barber), 

Type, — No. 6n6, U. S, National Museum. 

Schinia marginata Haworth. 

Larvae from Mr. O. Seifert, Long Island, New York. 

Head rounded bilobed, free, erect; clypeus moderate*, whitish on face, 
the sutures dark, lobes heavily reticulate in brown. Body normal, tuber- 
cle iv well above the spiracle on the posterior segments ; feet equal. Dor- 
sum nearly all brown from broad, obscurely double, dorsal, subdorsal, 
lateral and suprastigmatal bands, mottled with pale and separated by nar- 
row pale spaces. A broad white stigmatal band, enclosing the black 
rimmed spiracles. Subventer faintly brown mottled ; venter and feet pale, 
Setse pale; tubercles moderate, the dorsal ones somewhat distinctly pro- 
duced, brown ringed. 

Food plant, Ambrosia artemisicefoUaJ^ 

Hypsoropha monilis Fabricius* 

Larvae from Mr, O. Seifert, Island Grove, Florida. 

Head small in proportion, rounded bilobed, erect; pale at the sides, a 

* Seifert, Journ. N. Y. Ent, Soc., x, p. 175, 1902. 
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large black spot on the face of each lobe just below apex and a smaller 
one below it on lateral angle. Body smooth, robust, normal ; feet equal ; 
segments coarsely annulate. Tubercle iv on joint lo at the middle of the 
spiracle, on ii nearly in line with v, on 12 below the middle ot the spiracle. 
Dark sordid brown, sparsely dotted with white. The dots are mostly 
segregated in an irregular addorsal line and about a broad diftuse yeh 
lowish white subdorsal band and in the position of the obsolete substig- 
matal band Spiracles black; tubercles small, the dorsal ones white. 

On persimmon {Diospyros virginiana)^ feeding at night, 
concealed on the ground by day. 

I#epipolys perscripta Guenee. 

Larvae from Mr. O. Seifert, Island Grove, Florida. 

Head rounded, oblique, not retracted; white, thickly dotted with angu- 
lar black spots and streaks. Body cylindrical, even, normal ; feet equal ; 
tubercle iv at the top of the spiracle on posterior segments (joints S to 
10). Olivaceous brown, tubercles black in large round brown plates. A 
series of conspicuous round dorsal white spots, two on each segment of 
the abdomen, the anterior one shorter and broader than the posterior one ; 
on thorax divided into four spots, the third spot incised by tubercle ia and 
partly divided on the dorsal line. A large white square in place of the 
^cervical shield containing four black tubercles. Anal shield w’hite with 
black tubercles and dots. Stigmatal band broad, white, occasionally in- 
cised with brown at fche annulet folds, containing tubercles iii and iv and 
the small black spiracle. Tubercles v and vi white ringed outside the 
large brown plates. Leg shields white with two black spots. Venter 
pale, but not white. Thoracic feet white, spotted with black tubercles. 

Feeds on Linaria cafiadcnsis (Seifert). 

Plusiodonta compressipalpis Guenee. 

Larvse from Mr. A. Hyatt Verrill, New Haven, Connecticut 

Egg. Shape of two-thirds of a sphere, base flattened; pale yellow, not 
shining, smooth, very obscurely roundedly reticulate, the reticulations 
arranged in i-ertical rows with the ribs a trace more distinct; finely retie, 
ulate at the vertex. The whole sculpturing is very faint, shadowy, resem- 
bling markings rather than definite raised work. Diameter, .6 mm. 

Stage /. Head small, rounded bilobed, cordate, pointed bluntly at the 
mouth, erect; white, eye black, mouth brown; width, .3 mm. Body 
cylindrical, normal, joint ^12 a trace enlarged, 13 abruptly rounded; feet 
of joints ^ and 8 entirely absent. Translucent whitish, food green ; tuber- 
cles and set® small, black, distinct, normal, vi absent; no shields what- 
ever; feet pale like the body. Tubercles ia to iib of thorax separate; iii 
and V absent. 

Stage //. Head rounded, slightly bilobed, median suture depressed, 
obliquely erect; not shining, pale greenish yellow, eye 'black, mouth 
brown ; width, .5 mm. Body slender, elongate, feet absent on joints 7 and 
8; segments obscurely annulate. Pale greenish, green from the food, 
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slightly shining, smooth, A round, black, lateral spot on segments 4 to 8, 
Tubercles and shields obsolete. 

III. Head .75 Whitish, not shining, green tinted. Body 

slender, green, whitish subventrally, not shining; a broad' smoky lateral 
shade, containing in its lower part round segmentary black spots on 
joints 4 to 9, No shields nor tubercles. 

Stage IV. As in the previous stage, green, with black lateral line and 
spots. Width of head, 1.3 mm. 

Stage V, Width of head, 1.9 mm. As previously described by me.’*' 

Graphiphora oviducta Guen6e. 

The larva closely resembles that of G. 7 zifnla Grote,t but is darker, and 
the light patch on the cervical shield occupies only the posterior third, 
instead of two-thirds. 

Spherical, the base scarcely flattened, slightly higher than wnde. 
Waxy white ; about ^8 ribs, diminishing somewhat at the ends, mostly by 
becoming confluent in pairs at the terminal third, stopping at the micro- 
pyle, which is slightly depressed.' Ribs low, closely beaded; no cross 
striae. Shape a little irregular, the basal end often considerably obliquely 
flattened by the pressure of deposition. Diameter, .6 mm. 

Stage I. Head .3 mra, slightly bilobed, shining, with cervical shield 
black. Body robust, large, rather sharply rounded posteriorly, joint 12 
slightly bulbous ; a small black anal plate. Body transparent, green from 
the food, faintly shaded with brown, more so posteriorly, the anterior end 
being slightly attenuated and greener. Tubercles very small, black, 
rounded, invisible to a low-power lens except on joint 12. Setae small, 
obscure. Feet normal, short, the thoracic ones faintly blackish. 

Stage II. Head .4 mm., rounded, shining black. Body Noctuiform, 
12 slightly enlarged, all darkly blackish shaded. Shields and large 
tubercles black; setae distinct, pale at tips. 

Stage III. Head .6 mm., with shields and tubercles shining black. 
Body darkly sordid, with a greenish tint, brown shaded across the centers 
of the segments ; short and robust; feet normal. Setae distinct, blackish, 
tubercles large. There are traces of a broken whitish dorsal line, most 
distinct intersegmentally ; joint 12 slightly enlarged, its tubercles i and ii 
in a square. 

Stage IV. Head i mm., dark brown, shining, the apex under joint 2; 
cervical and anal plates black, the shield quadrate, with a pale tiansverse 
bar on the posterior edge. Body shagreened, dull black, greenish over the 
thorax, and paler subventrally ; joint 12 slightly enlarged, with a subdorsal 
wedge-shaped dilution, the point directed posteriorly. Tubercles large, 
blackish or black; setso coarse and distinct; iv is larger than the black 
spiracle, the seta situated above its middle. Faint traces of a wavy sub- 
dorsal line continuing the dilution of joint 12. ' 

* Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash., iv, p. 326, 1899. 
t Proc. Ent. Soc, Wash., iv, p. 323, 1899. 
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Stage K Head 1.3 mm., rounded, the apex in joint 2, shining brown- 
black, sutures and sides diluted in pale luteous. Cervical shield shining 
brown-black, uncut by any longitudinal line, but with a broad, pale lute- 
ous bar transversely on the posterior rim. Anal plate large, pale cen- 
trally, mottled with dusky, black at the lateral margins. Dorsal area 
edged by a rather broad, diffuse, pale pinkish band, scalloped outwardly 
at tubercle ii, inwardly at the incisure, broadest on joint I3 on the slight 
hump. Color dark gray-brown, not shining, the skin wrinkled sha- 
greened. Color uniform in the dorsal space, elsewhere mottled and 
dotted in paler, yet the pale subdorsals seem the edges of a broad pale 
dorsal space, not yet defined. Tubercles large, black, polished, but 
wrinkly, fiat ; tubercle iv above the center of the spiracle. Setae dark, 
rather stiff. 

Stag-e VL Head 3.5 mm., dark, shining, faintly obscurely dark reticu- 
late on a luteous ground, areas about tubercles i and ii pale; setae pale; 
stiff. Cervical shield black, the posterior third pinkish luteous, slightly 
mottled, contrasted; a faint bisecting line. Body slightlyflattened, joint 
12 scarcely enlarged. Dorsal space broadly pale, pinkish white, sordid 
mottled and streaked in purplish brown, a darker central shade. The 
space is widened on the segments where it becomes faintly ocherous. 
Sides purple brown, mottled and dotted in whitish. Subventer and venter 
sordid olivaceous. Anal plate broadly pinkish, black on the lateral edges. 
Tubercles large, black, polished, iv above the middle of the spiracle. 
Spiracles black; feet*normal, short; foot plates black, small, anteriorly 
situated- 

Larvae frqm Center Harbor, New Hampshire. They fed on 
various low weeds, and hid persistently under rubbish- 

Stretchia mys, n. sp. 

Thorax with a sharp anterior carinate crest, with fore wings rich red- 
dish pm'ple, uniform, very slightly hoary sprinkled, and with trace.s of 
small, pale dots on the veins in the position of the transverse posterior 
line. No markings whatever. Outer margin scarcely (irenulate, bent at 
vein 3. Hind wings ^whitish, strongly tinted \yith dull rosy, darkest 
along the outer margin and fringe. Abdomen dull reddish. Below the 
body is bright reddish, the wings pale, tinged with rosy about the margins. 
Expanse, 35 mm. 

One male, Sonoma Co., California (A. Koebele, No. 5S7). 
Type^ — No, 6773, U. S. National Museum. 

Perigonica tertia, n. sp. 

Male antennae strongly pectinated. Thorax and fore wings light ocher- 
ous clay color, marked like the most pronounced examples of P. angulata 
Smith. Subbasal, t. a. and t. p, lines double, blackish, crenulate, more or 
less broken and dotted ; orbicular and reniform blackish filled, pale edged 
and faintly again with blackish ; subterminal line light, edged within with 
a dark shade, twice bent, not very distinct; a terminal row of dots. Gen- 
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eral surface of wing sprinkled with dark atoms. Hind wings pale. Ex- 
panse, 37 mm. 

Two males, one female. California (No. 566S, collection J. B, 
Smith, but apparently from Hy. Edwards’ collection), Portland, 
Oregon, April 23 and May ii, 1892 (Dyar). 

Type. — No. 6790, U. S.* National Museum. The California 
specimen bears also the type No. 249, being recorded as one of 
the types of f 2 ihni 7 tans., on the strength of a label '''' Pe7''igonica. 
fulminans Smith, type,” in Smith’s handwriting. Nevertheless, 
this is an error, since the only type locality given is Colorado.^ 

Homopyralis monodia, n. sp. 

Ground color uniform blackish, slightly violaceous, without the ocher- 
ous dilutions of the other species of the genus. Ordinary spots black, illy 
contrasted, a dash of the same color beyond the cell. Lines fine, black, 
narrowly edged with white scales, appearing broken and powdery, finely 
dentate, consisting of subbasal, t. a., t. p. and subtei'minal lines, the t. a. 
and t. p. rather remote. Hind wings similar, less distinctly marked, a 
double white bar resting on anal angle as in the other species. Expanse, 
21 to 23 mm. 

“20 10 82” (collection, J. B. Smith); ‘‘21 10 82” (collec- 
tion, C. V. Riley) : Rosslyn, Virginia (A. N. Caudell) ; Cocoa- 
nut Grove, Florida (E. A- Schwarz). 

Type, — No, 6791, U. S. National Museum.^ 

Mr. Caudell has prepared a larva from Rosslyn, Va., fotmd 

under a log,” July 22, 1899. Moth issued August 14, 1899. 

Larva. Head rounded, slightly bilobed, flattened before, erect; anten- 
nae rather large, pale, mouth prominent; brown, not shining, with small 
pale yellowish flecks, a larger pair of these on the face of the lobes above 
clypeus and another below, indicating a transverse band. Body cylindri- 
cal, moderately slender, feet of joints 7 and 8 absent. Tubercles produced, 
the dorsal ones, more especially ii, papillose; tubercle ivabove the center 
of the spiracle. Dark broWn with many longitudinal lines, irregularly 
geminate and confluent, dotted, so as to form a coarse reticulum ; spiracles 
in a small deep black area; venter diflfusely pale; a row of small dorsal 
black spots in the intervals of the gemination of the dorsal line. Tuber- 
cle i marked with black before and behind, the other tubercles yellowish 
white. Shields reduced, lumpy tubercular, the cervical shield blackish. 
Setae large and costrse, blackish. Thoracic feet pale, shaded with smoky 
brown. 

Platythyris oculatana Clemens. 

• Larvae from Mr. Henry Engel, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Larva. Head rounded, circular, disk shaped, not bilobed;, clypeus ex- 
tremely narrow, only a little broader'at base than near vertex, upper third 
enlarged angularly by a projection of the paraclypeal pieces, the clypeus 


Em. Amer., vi, p. 125, 1890. 
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itself very narrowly high triangular, yet not reaching over two-thirds to 
the vertex; antennse rudimentary, mouth small, yet with well developed 
spinneret; shining black, outer sutures of paraclypeus and median suture 
orange; antennal bases white; width 3-5 mm. Body cylindrical, robust, 
tapering only at the extreme ends, joint 12 a little enlarged dorsally. 
Feet normal, all short, the abdominal ones almost sessile, the crochets in 
a complete circle. Skin smooth, subtranslucent orange colored, joint 2 
appearing unmarked. Cervical shield large, not well cornified, dark 
orange, narrowly bisected dorsally, complete; prespiracular and subven- 
tral tubercles of joint 2 orange, a little black shaded. Dorsal tubercles i 
to iii large, convex, smooth with the edges radially striate, shining black; 
anal plate black; subventral tubercles orange. On the thorax tubercles ia 
+ ib, iia -f iib, iv -f v ; a small black shield on joint 3 dorsally posteriorly, 
narrowly divided on dorsal line. On abdomen tubercle i well dorsad to 
ii, iv V on a single round tubercle, vi normal, vii represented by three 
hairs on the leg base in a triangle. 

Lives in a rolled*up leaf on Eufatorium ageraioides. This 
larva, the first larva of the family Thyrididae to come to my notice, 
shows that family to be correctly referred to the Tineoidea, near 
the Pyralidae. 

Platyptilia marmarodactyla, n. sp. 

Stone gray, with a bright pinkish ochraceous mark at base of first 
feather. Fore wing gray, shading to reddish along inner margin, with 
irregular tufts of black scales along the edge; a rounded triangular, pink- 
ish ocherous patch, resting on the fissure at base of first feather and nar- 
rowly touching costa, preceded by a transverse black bar before the fissure ; 
a subterminal white line on both feathers. Hind wing gray, with an 
irregular row of spathulate scales on the margin of third feather. Ex- 
panse, 15.5 to 17 mm. 

Seven specimens; Los Angeles Co., California, April (A. 
Koebele) ; Las Vegas Hot Springs, New Mexico, August S, 15 
and*i8 (Schwarz and Barber) ; Santa Rita Mountains, Arizona 
(E. A. Schwarz). 

Type. — No. 6792, U. S. National Museum. 

The three Californian specimens have been submitted to Lord 
Waisinghani in 18S7, nnd to Prof. Fernald at a later date. The 
former endorsed them ^^Amhlypiilia^ near cosmodactyla Hubn. 
and the latter “ I do not feel prepared to separate this from P. 
cosmodactyla H.’" I think, however, that the species is distinct 
from cosmodactyla. 

CEnectra puritana Robinson. 

Larvae collected by Dyar and Caudell at Golden, Colorado. 

^ We sent a mass of leaves webbed by Tortricid larvae from 
Colorado to Washington, D. C., where they were cared for by 
^Mr. Busck. The plant was Pulsatilla hirsutissima.^ and the 
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larvae were thought to be of one species. But three kinds 
emerged in Mr. Busck’s hands, the present species, JLofhoderus 
color adana Fernald^ and the following species. I therefore con- 
tent m37self with the record of the food plant. ^ 

Eucosma pulsatillana, n. sp. 

Near wtfrohana Walker and radicana Walsingham and the gray form 
of niselta Clerck. Fore wings moderately elongate, costa strongly ai’ched ^ 
gray, irrorate with black. Basal space broadly dark as in nisella^ the out- 
wardly limiting line bowed outward a little at the middle, slightly oblique, 
so that the space is broader on internal margin than on costa, coarsely 
irrorate with black. A dark graybar, limited by irregular black scales, 
starts from the middle of the cos‘a and bends outward to the middle of the 
disk, narrowly, but sharply and squarely separated from a similar short, 
curved bar arising from the anal angle; a dark costal dash throws a waved, 
irregular line obliquely to above anal angle; three costal dashes beyond 
this, the outermost largest and reaching opposite the middle of margin ; 
a terminal black band, wide centrally; fringe gray, irrorate in black. In 
some specimens the lower part of the basal space and the bar at the anal 
angle are shaded with ocherous. Hind wing light silky grayish. Ex- 
panse, 15 to 17 mm. 

Twenty males and eight females bred from larvae found web- 
bing the leaves of Pulsatilla hirsutissima high on the foothills 
at Boulder and Golden, Colorado. 

Type, — No. 676S, U. S. National Museum. 

Eucosma cercocarpana, n. sp. 

Veins 3 to 5 of fore wings are converged toward a marginal incision. 
The wings are elongate and narrow, costa convex, inner margin concave 
before the anal angle. Markings closely as in improhana Walker, but the 
median band is more oblique and th^re is a dark marking subapically. 

Dark gray, the lighter parts of fore wings with shining, slightly raised 
scales. A large dark basal space, sharply limited outwardly and -with a 
central angle, is irrorate with black scales on a dull olivaceous brown 
ground. Beyond the ground is cinereous, irrorated with olivaceous. An 
oblique bar from near basal third of costa to before anal angle is cut by a 
longitudinal black dash which causes a projection on each side, the inner 
one nearly or quite touching the projection of the basal patch; another 
projection from the bar on its outer side near inner margin extends nearly 
perpendicularly upward. Beyond and above the black bar is a second 
less evident one, situated in the upper part of an olive brown cloud siib- 
apically. A small black apical dash with olivaceous brown below on 
fringe. A row of small, oblique, costal bars. Fringe dark gray on lower 
two-thirds of .termen. Hind wing brownish gray, darker outwardly. 
Expanse, 15 to iS mm. 

* See Proc, U. S. Nat. Mas., xxv, p. 402, 1903, for note on larva. 
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Three males, one female, Platte Canyon, Colorado, bred from 
larvse on Cercocarfus parvifoUus^ where they occurred in small 
proportion mixed with the dominant Teras foltanaW&l^m^h^m. 
The larvse were not differentiated. 

Type , — No. 6771, U. S. National Museum. 

Mieza psammitis Zeller, 

Larvse from Mr. A. N. Caudell, Victoria, Texas. 

Larva, Head rounded bilobed, clypeiis broad, rather high; pale testa- 
ceous, clypeus brownish with brown sutures and a white streak on each 
side; retracted in joint 2, which in turn is partly retracted in joint 3. 
Body a little narrowed at the ends, robust,' flattened, shaped much as in the 
Cochlidiidse, but less elliptical; feetnormal, weak, theplanta with a single 
row of small tufted crochets. A round, eversible area just below the 
spiracle on joints 5 to 12 projects prominently in the inflated specimens. 
Pale green, with longitudinal yellowish white lines, obsolete on. the an- 
terior retracted segments. They are addorsal (i), two subdorsal, the 
upper (ii) broadest, lateral, suprastigmatal, broken into spots, two sub- 
ventral, enclosing the eversible aiea, the lower one much broken, and 
scattered dots indicating two more lines above the feet. Feet all pale; 
spiracles small, circular, brown ringed. Tubercles small and obscure, 
with single setse; i nearly directly dorsad to ii, whitish, slightly elevated, 
iii close to the spiracle and above it, iv and v below the eversible area, 
separate, iv dorsad to v by the diameter of a tubercle, vi subventral bas- 
aily, vii on the leg base; no secondary setae apparent. Skin finely 
granular shagreened. 

Cocoon elliptical, brown, rather hard, much as in Mzeza ig-fiintx 
Walker. 

Lives on Bumella lanuginosa,^ 


— Mr. Currie read the following paper ; 

THE pDONATA COLLECTED BY MESSRS. SCHWARZ AND 
BARBER IN ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO. 

By Rolla P. Currie. 

A list of the dragonflies collected in Arizona and New Mexico 
during the summer of 1901 by Messrs. E, A. Schwarz and H. S. 
Barber is of sufficient interest to merit publication. Collecting 
operations extended from the last week in May till the middle of 
AugusL and 173 specimens were secured, representing 24 species 
and two varieties. Of this number one species, an Ischm-ira^ is 
here described as new and named in honor of Mr. Barber who 

*Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash., v, p. 127, 1903; compare Journ. N. Y. Erat. 
Soc., IV, p. 87, 1896. 
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devoted special attention to securing these insects. It may be 
well, by way of introduction, to give a brief account of the 
localities visited, as Mr, Schwarz and Mr. Barber have described 
them to me. 

The last week in May and the first two weeks in June were 
spent at Williams, as well as the last of June and several days 
in July before and after visiting the Grand Canyon. Here a 
small stream flowing down from Bill Williams Mountain had 
been dammed in several places to furnish water for the saw-mill ; 
thus a number of good sized ponds or small lakes had been made, 
and along the shores of these, and of another pond on a small 
stream about a quarter of a mile distant, the dragonflies were 
taken. Mr. Barber tells me that these streams had dried up be- 
fore he left Williams, leaving water in the ponds only. The al- 
titude of Williams is about 6700 feet. 

Flagstaff, with an elevation of 6,940 feet, had a permanent 
supply of running water. Otherwise the country was much like 
that of Williams. Here about a week was spent and Odonata 
were collected along an open sewer of running water, and also 
at a reservoir situated about three miles from the town. 

At Ashfork the country was extremely dry everywhere and 
the only water to be found was a small pond of waste from the 
railway engine tank, although the dry bed of a creek indicated 
that there had been water tbere at one time. This place has an 
elevation about 1,000 feet less than that of W^illiams. 

Hot Springs, in Yavapai County, about fifty miles north of 
Phoenix, proved a most interesting collecting ground, and many 
new and rare species in various groups of insects were captured 
here. At this place the new species of Jschnura was found. In 
the “four tanks,’’ a succession of large water-filled pot* holes in 
the rocks, a number of interesting dragonfly larvse were obtained, 
while adults of various species were flying over a small stream 
fed b}'- the hot springs. Near the hotel were several fountains of 
tepid water piped from the springs, and around these all the speci- 
mens of Telebasis salva were taken, vvhilt A rg-ia violacea^ variety 
fallens^ occurred along a sewer leading from the buildings. The 
altitude of Hot Springs is about 3,300 feet. 

Within the Grand Canyon nearly all the specimens were col- 
lected along a spring-fed stream, about a foot and a half wide and 
six inches deep, lined on either side by willows and tall, coarse 
grass. The spring is situated about 4,000 feet below the brink of 
the canyon and some 3,000 feet above the river. Mr. Barber 
descended the canyon to this point on two successive days for the 
purpose of making collections. Here, among other species, he 
found the Mexican Heteerina vulnerata and Cot'dulegasier dia- 
dema. 

Mr. Schwarz tells me that swallows and dragonflies are the 
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only winged creatures he saw flying down into the canyon. But- 
terflies and other insects, and birds other than “swallows, would 
turn back upon reaching the brink as if afraid to venture further. 
As there is no water around the Bright Angel Hotel or anywhere 
in its vicinity, and none below the brink till one comes to the 
spring just mentioned, it appears that the species captured at the 
brink {Argia moesta^ Herpetogofnphus com post £us and Sympe-- 
irum corruptuni) must have come up from the spring, or, in 
other words, ascended from the Lower Sonoran zone to the Tran- 
sition zone. It is noteworthy, however, that these are all species 
which have a wide geographical distribution not confined to any 
one zone ; no exclusively Lower Sonoran species was seen to 
ascend to the brink of the canyon or was found above its normal 
habitat. The elevation above sea level of the Bright Angel Hotel, 
on the brink of the can^^oii, is about the same as that of Williams. 

At Winslow most of the species were obtained along an irriga- 
tion ditch full of clear, swiftly-running water, although a few 
were taken over a very muddy, stagnant branch of the Little Col- 
orado river. Winslow’s elevation is very much less than that of 
Williams, probably about 5,400 feet. 

Las Vegas Hot Springs, New Mexico (altitude 6S00 feet) was 
the last locality visited. Here the first two weeks of August were 
passed, collections being made along the Galliuas river, and here, * 
among other species, Hyponeura lugens and Argia vivida^ 
variety plana ^ occurred. 

The following list includes all the adults taken. The nymphs 
were submitted for study to Dr. James G. Needham. I am in- 
debted to Dr. Philip P. Calvert for obligingly going over and veri- 
fying my determinations and helping me in many other ways. 
The bibliographic references to the species are not given here but 
may be found — for the Zygoptera, in the Odonata part of the 
Biologia Centrali-Americana, and for the Anisoptera, in Kirby’s 

Synonymic Catalogue of Neuroptera Odonata or Dragonflies.^* 

Hetaerina vulnerata Selys. 

Bright Angel, Colorado Canyon, 3700 feet, July 12- (6 
July 13 (4 adult and 4 teneral c?cJ, 7 $ 9 ). 

Hyponeura lugens (Hagen). 

Las Vegas Hot Springs, New Mexico, August u (i ^), August 
9(1 ?)• 

Argia moesta (Hagen). 

Bright Angel [Hotel], July ii (i d'), July lo (i $) ; Bright 
Angel, Colorado Canyon, 2,700 feet, July 12 (6 ? 9), July 13 (3 
9 9 ); Williams, June 30 (t 9 ) ; Hot Springs, June 33 (1 9 ), 
June 34 (i 9 ). 
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Argia vivida Selys. 

Bright Angel, XJolorado Canyon, 2,700 feet, July 12(12 adult 
and 3 teneral cJc?, i pair in copula, 4 adult and 6 teneral ? 9), 
July 13 (6 adult and i teneral c?, 4 pairs in copula, 4 adult and 
5 teneral 9 9). 

Argia vivida Selys, variety plana Calvert. 

Las Vegas Hot Springs, New Mexico, August 3 (2 cf'c?), Au- 
gust 9 (i 5'). 

Argia violacea (Hagen). 

Bright Angel, Colorado Canyon, 3,700 feet, July 13 (i 9 ), 
July 12 (I 9 ). 

Argia violacea (Hagen), variety pallens Calvert 

Hot Springs, June 23 (ic?), June 24 (6 c?c?, i 9 ) June 25 (i 
c?), June 26 (i c?). 

Argia agrioides Calvert. 

Hot Springs, June 22 (i adult and i teneral rj, i ?), June 23 
(3 adult and i teneralcj, 3 9 9 ), June 34 (i adult and 2 teneral 
rf (J', I 9 ), Juiu 25(|d^c? , 3 9 9 , I pair in copula), June 36 (3 
adult and z teneral cTcf, t 9 ), June 38(1 9 ) ; Las Vegas Hot 
Spring, New Mexico, August 7 cf). 

Enallagm a civile (Hagen). 

Williams, June i (i c?) ; Winslow, July 31 (i 

Enallagma carunculatum Morse. 

Winslow, July 31 (z d'c?). 

One 9 from Williams, May 37, and i 9 from Winslow, July 
31, are either civile or this species. No character has yet been 
discovered for separating the 9 9 of these two Enallagmas. 

Enallagma praevarum (Hagen). 

Williams, June i (i c?, i pair in copula), June 6 (i c?), June 
IS (3 1 ^ 9 ), June 30 (i c?), July 15 (i 9 ) ; Winslow, July 

31 (i cJ,4 99 )? Las Vegas Hot Springs, New Mexico, August 
2(1 ?)• 

Telebasis salva (Hagen). 

Hot Springs, June 23 (9 cTc?, i 9 ). 

Ischnura damula Calvert 
Flagstad’, July 4 (r rf). 

Ischnura demorsa (Hagen). 

Williams, June 6 (t cj), June 15 (i rf); Flagstaff, July 4 (i cf- 
I black 9)- 
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Fig, 6 — I&chmira daTtiula^ 
profile view of loth abdominal 
segment and appendages of 

X 24. 



Fig. •j.—Tschnura harberi* 
n. sp., profile view of icth ab- 
dominal ‘.egment and appen- 
dages of X 24 - 


Ischnura barberi, n. sp, 

— Metallic black, the following blue, green or yellowish; lips ("ex- 
cept a transverse basal stripe on labrum), rhinarium, frons, genae, head 
below, an isolated round postocular spot each side, margins of prothorax, 
sides of meso- and metathorax (except a short superior line on first lateral 
suture and a long one on the second), an antehumeral stripe each side 
and a transversely oblique line each side, behind or above them, pectus, 
feet (except a superior stripe on femora and tibiae and extreme apex of 
tarsal joints), i (except a basal spot on dorsum), sides and venter of 2-7, 
all of S and 9, 10 (except dorsum). A transverse, basal, interrupted yel- 
low ring on 3-7. Dark band on 2 narrowed apically, that on 3-6 widened 
on apical fourth, constricted just before it, much less constricted on 6. 

Forked elevation on 10 not much more than half as high as 10, rising 
at a gradual slope and in a straight line from the base of the segment; 
forked in less than its apical half; branches forming an angle of about 90°. 
Superior appendages short, rather stout, about one-half as long as 10, 
tubercular, with a pointed, inferior, apical process, which is hardly longer 
than the other part of the appendage. Inferior appendages nearly as long 
as 10, yellowish except at tip, broad at base, the outer side prolonged as 
a process the tip of which is acute and curved inwards; inner side also 
prolonged into a broad, flattened, rounded, shorter process, thus making 
the appendage bifid. 

Wings clear. Fore wings with eight postcubitals in first series. Nodal 
sector arising between the third and fourth (nearer the fourth) postcubital 
on fore wings, near third on hind wings (on left wing iti the third, on 
right wing between second and third, on this specimen). Pterostigma on 
front wings surmounting a little less than one cell, longer than wide, 
outer side straight; blackish, the outer corner pale ; on hind wdngs paler. 

Abdomen 24.5, hind wing 15.5 mm. 

Hot Springs, June 24 (i cf). 

— No. 6§9r, U. S. National Museum. 

This species is very similar to Ischnura deni i colli 
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{exstriata Calvert), but is larger, possesses an antehumei'al 
stripe, is without black markings on 8 and 9, the appendages are 
stouter and are longer in proportion to the length of the last 
segment, while the inferior process of the superiors is shorter. 
The inner prolongation of the inferior appendages seems to be a 
peculiarity of this species. 

Progomphus obscurus (Rambur). 

Bright Angel, Colorado Canyon, 2,700 feet, July 12 (i rf). 

Ophiogomphus severus Hagen. 

Las Vegas Hot Springs, New Mexico, August 3(1 cj). 

I had lirst determined this, from the description and figure, as 
O. occideniis-, but Dr. Calvert, when I was in Philadelphia last 
winter, corrected the determination and showed me types of both 
species for comparison. 

Herpetogomphus compositus (Hagen) . 

Bright Angel, Colorado Canyon, 2,700 feet, July i3 (1 c?)? 
July 13 (2 3 $ 9) ; Bright Angel [Hotel], July 10 (i 9) ; 

Bright Angel, 6,Soo feet, July 13 (i c?). 

Cordulegaster diadema (Selys). 

Bright Angel, Colorado Canyon, 2700 feet, July 13, in stream 
in ‘‘Willows’’ (i teneral 9). 

A cast skin, probably of this species, was taken on a rock near 
the place where the imago was captured. I think the specieshas 
not previously been recorded from the United States. 

^schna multicolor Hagen. 

Winslow, July 3; (i S') ; Williams, July (i S fragment — five 
terminal abdominal segments and appendages). 

Anax junius (Drury). 

Winslow, July 31 (i c?, i pair in copula). 

Pantala hymensea (Say). 

Hot Springs, June 25, “laying eggs in fountain ” (i $). 
Libellula saturata Uhler. 

Williams, June 3 (i cJ)- June 15 (i S')-, July — (3 f^S) ? 
Springs, June 33 (i rj') ; Bx’ight Angel, Colorado Canyon, 2,700 
feet, July I 3 (i 9), July 13 (2 SS i 9). 

Sympetrum corruptum (Hagen). 

Williams, June i (6 SS)-> June 2 (3 SS)-, June 5 (i ?), June 
6 (3 SS), June 30 (I S), July 3 (2 SS), July 16 (i 9 ) ; Flag- 
staff, July 4(1 S) ; Ashfork, June iS ( i 9 ) ; Bright Angel [Hotel] , 
July ii (2 9 9); Bright Angel, Colorado Canyon, 2,700 feet, 
July 13 (i 9) ; Winslow, July 31 (5 SS ,2 9 9). 

' Mesothemis simplicicollis (Say), variety collocata Hagen. 
Winslow, July 31 (i S)* 
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Specimens of the most interesting species were shown. 

The paper was discussed by several of the members. Mr. 
Banks said that it could hardly be true that dragonflies and 
swallows are the only winged creatures which ventui*e over the 
brink of the canyon for these were undoubtedly in pursuit of their 
accustomed prey — small flies, gnats, etc. 

— Under the title Some x*emarks on Japanese Hymenoptera,’' 
Mr. Ashmead showed a number of interesting species from Japan 
and commented upon them. The National Museum, he said, has 
now quiet a representation of Japanese insects. The first acces- 
sion of importance was the collection received from the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, through Mr. Mitsukuri, of the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokyo. Since then a number of smaller collections 
had come in from various sources. Of the Hymenoptera in the 
collection the Aculeata belonged ' mostly to species already 
described, but in the Parasitica probably 150 new species and 
several new genera were represented. There were, he judged, 
in the neighborhood of 500 described species of Japanese Hymen- 
optera. He alluded to the wide distribution of certain Japanese 
bees, some species of which were found as far south as India. 

Following the paper, Messrs. Howard, Holland, Pollardij Gill, 
and Marlatt discussed the zoo-geographical conditions prevailing 
in the Japanese islands, not only as shown by the insects but by 
the fishes and plants. 


April 3, 1903. 

The 177th regular meeting was held at the residence of Mr. 
William H. Ashmead, 1807 Belmont avenue, N. W., Vice- 
President Banks in the chair, and Messrs. Ashmead, Barber, 
Busck, Currie, Doolittle, Dyar, Gill, Heidemann, Hopkins, 
Howard, Kotinsky, Marlatt, Patten, Simpson, Warner, Webb, 
Uhler and Ulke, membeis, and Mr. H. Bolce, visitor, also 
present. 

Mr. Banks reported that ii members attended the field excur- 
sion to^Bladensburg, Maryland, on March 26. A most enjoy- 
able day was experienced and some good entomological finds 
made. 

— Dr. Dyar presented the following note ; 
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A NOTE ON PYRAUSTA OCHOSALIS FITCH, MS. 

By Haruison G. Dyar. 

Fitch’s specimen (No. 406) has been in the National Museum 
collection under Pyrausta generosa G. & R., but it differs obvi- 
ously from that species. The yellow spot without the t-p. line 
on the costa is very small, and there is a larger one within the 
line filling its outward bend at the end of the cell. The yellow 
spot between the reniform and orbiculq^r is very small, usually 
absent The species is also smaller. It closely resembles the 
European Pyrausta auraia Scop., having all the same mark- 
ings, but the yellow band on hind wings is more outwardly 
placed and less diminished costally in the American than in the 
European form. Our specimens are from : 

[New York] (Fitch collection, 406 and 65S0) ; New York 
(H. S, Burnett) ; Chicago, 111. (A. Kwiat) ; Taoz, New Mexico, 
June 14, 1875 (Wheeler survey) ; Rio Ruidoso, White Moun- 
tains, New Mexico, July 31 and August i (C. H. T. Townsend). 
Also a specimen with the band on hind wings narrower and 
whitish from “ top of range, June 36 ” [New Mexico] (T. D. A. 
Cockerell). 


— Dr. Dyar showed a living larva of Hcmileuca elecira Wright, 
sent for inspection by Mr. O. C. Poling. The species lives in South- 
ern California and is among our rarest Saturnians. A description 
of the larva has been published by Mr. Coquillett (Journ. N. Y. 
Ent. Soc., Yi, p. 250, 1S9S). The specimen shown looks very 
like a larva of Pscudohazis except for the gray cast that the 
white dots on the secondary hairs give. The upper row of warts 
has a short shaft on joints 4-12 (single on joint 12), the spines 
arising in a bunch. The other warts ai*e in the form of long 
branching spines. The white subdorsal and lateral lines are 
straight, the substigmatal one waved. There are no spines on 
the anal plate, though it is hairy. Thet*e is an unpaired long 
dorsal spine on joint 13. 

— Dr. Dyar presented also the description of a TortriCid con- 
stituting a new genus and species, Phtkhiolofhus indentanus^ as 
follows : 
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NOTE ON A WRONGLY IDENTIFIED SPECIES OF TOR- 
TRICID-®. 

{Phthmolopkus indentanus^ n. gen, and sp.) 

By Harrison G. Dyar. 

Two years ago I described^ the larva of Cerorrhineta\ 
calidana Zeller, identified by Prof. Fernald with a query, the 
larvas on JBugenia from Florida. Another specimen in the 
collection of Mr. Philip Laurent, of Philadelphia, collected at 
Mt, Airy, Pennsylvania, bears Prof. Fernald’s label, in his own 
handwriting, this time without the query. Mr. Laurent has 
other specimens from Anglesea, New Jersey, and I have a series 
bred on wax myrtle {Myrzca ceriferd) at the Depai'tment of 
Agriculture under the number 3422, June, 1884, from Fortress 
Monroe, Virginia. In all 41 specimens are before me. The 
Myricii specimens were submitted to Lord Walsingham in 1SS4 
and labelled “ Pcedisca^ n. sp.” Prof. Fernald has a specimen 
sent him in 1S9S and still unreported upon except to the effect that 
it was not the Florida species. In my opinion, however, there is 
but a single species before me, and that with but a small range 
of variation. 

I feel reluctantly compelled to dissent from Prof. Fernald’s 
determination. Zeller described Cerorrhineta% as “Die erste 
bekannte Wicklergattung in welclier die mannlichen Fiihler, wie 
bei Pemfelia und Nephopteryx^ doch ohne Kriimmung der 
Geissel, durch rauhe Schuppen zu einem langlichen Knoten ver- 
dickt sind,” and “Beim c? derganze Vorderrand bis nahe an die 
Spitze zuruckgeschlagen ist.” In the specimens before me there 
is no knot-like thickening of the c? antennae as in Nephoptetyx^ 
but a long., slight thickening with a notch near its end as in 
Tmetocera. The c? costal fold does not reach over half the 
length of the costal margin. In the specific description of 
calidana^ Zeller does not describe any of the characteristic mark- 
ings of the specimens before me. If further proof were needed, 
Walsingbam’s discussion and figure of the venation§ show a 
very different insect, belonging to the Tortricinae and allied to 
Capua ^ whereas the form before me belongs to the Oletbreutinae 
near Tmetocera. 


*Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash., iv, p. 468, 1901. 
t Written Cerorrhincta by a typographical error. 

X Hor. Ent. Soc. Ross., xiii, p. 116, 1S77. 

§ Proc. Zool. Soc. I..ond., 1S91, p. 499, PI, xli, fig. 2, where he changed 
the name to Ceratorrhineia^ inadmissibly, I believe, and Proc. Zool. Soc. 
Lend., 1S97, 133. 
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Phthinolophus, n. gen. 

antennce simple, an elliptical thickening at base above with a notch 
at the outer portion. Fore wing with a broad costal fold on basal half 
containing a tuft of pale hairs. Wings moderately elongate, costa convex. 
Fore wings with all the veins from the cell, 4 curved, narrowlj' separated 
from 5 at base. Hind wing with veins 3 and 4 stalked, 5 arising close to 
the base of the stalk, curved; 6 and 7 closely approximate. Thorax 
smooth, head with a low keeled crest. Palpi porrect, second joint bi'oadly 
tufted, third bare. In the unset specimens an erect tuft of scales projects 
triangularly upward above the basal third of inner margin, which is lost 
in the set specimens. 

Phthinolophus indentanus, n. sp. 

with the costal two-thirds of fore wing dark blackish brown, yellowish 
and brighter at apex where a row of dark costal strigse are visible, but a 
dark band again succeeds, running obliquely from the apex. Inner third 
light gray, incising the brown at basal and outer thirds; a few bi*own 
strigas on inner margin and a double row of two short brown bars in a 
yellowish field in the position of the ocelloid patch, the inner pair some- 
times forming a distinct brown spot. The tuft seen in the unset speci- 
mens is in the basal projection of the gray area. Hind wing gray. Ex- 
panse, 12 to 14 mm. 

9 lighter colored, the costal two-thirds largely ocherous, streaked with 
brown, its lower edge marked with dark brown bars in a broken row from 
below cell to apex. Inner margin gray, incising the ocherous color; 
ocelloid patch as in the (j^, ocherous, cut vertically by graj', but showing 
three brown bars in two series, the inner series foiming a distinct brown 
spot. Expanse, 14 to 15 mm. 

i7c?c?, 21 ? 9 ; Palm Beach, Florida (Dyai') ; Fortiess Mon- 
roe, Virginia (U. S. Dept. Agriculture) ; Mt.A iry, Pennsylvania, 
and Anglesea, New Jersey (Laurent) ; Montclair, N. J. (Kear- 
fott) ; Hastings, Fla. (Kearfott). 

Type. — No. 6S04, U. S. National Museum. 


— ^Mr. Ashmead exhibited an interesting new genus and species 
of wasp, described in the following paper : 

MYRMECOSALIUS, A NEW GENUS IN THE CEROPALIDu®. 
By W1LI.1AM H, Ashmeap. 

Apterous and subapterous Ceropalidse are rare, there being 
only three or four species known, so that the species described 
below, which represents a new genus in the subfamily 
is of gi*eat interest. It was discovered by Dr. William M* 
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Wheeler, in Texas, living in the nest of the harvesting ant, Pogo- 
nomyrmex barbahts Smith, and was sent to me some months ago. 
It may be predaceous upon some of the curious arachnids living 
in ant nests in Texas. 

Myrmecosalius, n. gen. 

$ . — Wings rudimentary, narrowed, not quite reaching to the metathora- 
cic spiracles* and with only two basal cells, the stigma, radial, cubital and 
discoidal cells being wholly absent; head, legs, and abdomen as in Salitis 
{Pyiocnemzs) \ thorax narrowed, the prothorax only two-thirds as wide as 
the head, the mesothorax contracted, the mesonotum being rather small, 
shorter, and much narrower than the pronotum ; the scutellum is small, 
rounded behind, the postscutellum hardly one-third the length of the scu„ 
tellum ; metathorax longer than wide, convexly rounded, the spiracles 
linear. ^ unknown. 

Myrmecosalius nigriceps, n. sp. 

$. — Length, 5.5 to 6 mm. Head, except the clypeus, the mandibles, 
and the palpi, and the antennae, except the first three joints, which are 
brownish-yellow, black; the clypeus, mandibles, thorax, legs, and the 
abdomen, except the pygium and the hypopygium which Are black, whollj^ 
ferruginous. The head is finely, closely punctulate, opaque, the thorax 
finely, microscopically shagreened, while the abdomen is smooth, shining, 
although under a strong lens it is seen to be microscopically shagreened 
and finely sericeous or downy. 

Type. — No. 6S20, U. S. National Museum. 


— Dr. Howard referred to a recent paper by Mr. Charles T. 
Brues in the Biological Bulletin on the messmates of ants of the 
genus Eciton. Among the species treated in this paper as found 
in these ants’ nests were some Proctotrypoids belonging to new 
species in the Ceraphronidse, and a Telenomus. It was note- 
worthy, he said, that no aphids nor coccids were found in the 
nests, but a large number of flies of the family PhoridjB. The 
Ceraphronids were probably parasitic upon the Phorid larvae, 
but what did the Telenomus Dr. Howard thought 

they possibly attacked the ants’ eggs. 

Mr. Ashmead said he thought they might be parasitic on 
spiders’ eggs, as spiders had been found in some of the ants’ 
nests. 

— Mr* Warner showed a hymenopterous parasite belonging to 
the Proctotrypoid genus Scelio^ stating that he had found it 
attached by its mandibles between the base of the wing and the 
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hind legs of a specimen of grasshopper, Dichromorpha viridis 
Scudder, in the National Museum collection. 

Mr. Ashmead remarked that the members of the genus Scelio 
were parasitic on the eggs of grasshoppers, and that it was the 
habit of the female to attach itself to the gravid female grass- 
hopper and wait for the latter to deposit its eggs. 

Mr. Banks stated that Dr. David Sharp, in the Cambridge 
Natural History, records a specimen of Podagrion found on a 
female Mantid, the members of 'this genus being parasites of 
mantis’ eggs. 

— Dr. Hopkins reported some observations made upon a recent 
trip to North Carolina. At Asheville he found twigs of pine 
thickly covered with dipterous galls. These galls were in the 
bark, and formed pits in the wood. The darvae, covered with 
resin, were crawling out of the galls on to the bark and needles. 
He noticed that this resih covering the larvae was the external 
substance used in forming the cocoons, and also served to attach 
the cocoon securely to the twig. Ratzeburg'had described the 
cocoon, but not the gall, and it appeared that the latter had never 
been described. It probably belonged to some species of Diplo- 
sis^ according to Mr. Coquillett. Some of the larvae did not come 
out, but remained in the galls to pupate. 

Dr. Hopkins reported, also, that in the swamps of North Caro- 
lina many of the cypresses which are girdled by the lumbermen, 
and left standing a year before being cut down, were considerably 
damaged by ambrosia beetles. He found that the presence or 
absence of this infestation depended upon the time of year when 
the girdling was done. Sweet-gum and black-gum trees were 
girdled in a similar manner, and were subject to the same attacks 
by the beetles. He found many interesting insects on these gir- 
dled trees. 

Dr. Howard said he considered Dr. Hopkins’ observations of 
special interest as having a bearing on the question of the ovi- 
position of Diplosis resinicola. He thought the latter species 
might lay its eggs on the bark and not in the resin as has been 
supposed. He said that Packard considered the needle gall as 
a different species from the twig gall, and described it as Diplosis 
pini-'rigidce, 

— Mr. Heidemann exhibited a specimen of the Aradid bug 
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Neuroctenus pseudonemus ^^vgxoih^ collected at Bladensburg, 
Maryland, on March 26, under bark. The species was described 
originally from Carolina/’ and has not before been recorded 
from the District of Columbia. He showed, also, a specimen of 
Meuroctenus simplex Say, the species found commonly around 
Washington. N* pseudonetnus is much the larger of the two 
forms. 

Prof. Uhler remarked that this species is very large for our 
fauna, and has an almost tropical appearance. In the tropics 
some species of Aradidae attain a length of about three quarters 
of an inch. He mentioned a species described by Champion 
from Central Ameiica, which lives under fungi, and bears little 
knob-like protuberances on its pronotum. These serve to scrape 
off and distribute over the back a powdery material from the fun- 
gus, giving the bug a spotted appearance not natural to it. 

— Mr. Banks showed a specimen of a large Syrphid fly ( Ccria 
willistonii Kahl), and presented the following note : 

NOTE ON CERIA WILLISTONII KAHL. 

By Nathan Banks. 

From a puparium collected on oak bark at Falls Church, 
Virginia, about the middle of March, there issued on the 27th of 
March a fly of this species, previously known from Florida, 
Texas, and Kansas. The fly has a great resemblance to certain 
conopids% and also to some wasps. It is probably identical with 
C. signifera Loew from Mejcico. The larva of Ceria is sup- 
posed to feed in the flowing sap of trees. I give below a short 
description of the puparium ; 

Puparium dull black above, whitish below, in front with two large white 
marks separated by a narrow black spot; anal tube shining black. Dor- 
sum faintly mottled with pale, more prominent on the sides. Dorsum 
with a median row of double pointed tubercles, and a lateral row each 
side; those toward the tip are smaller than the others. Length, 18 mm. 


— Mr. Banks showed, also, two rare Ortalid flies. The first 
bears a very close resemblance to an ant, as its name, Myrine- 
comyia myrmecoides indicate. The other species, 

Odontomera ferrugineaMzzoyxxixX^ also looks much like an ant, 
though the resemblance is not so striking. The latter was from 
the District of Columbia. 
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— Dr. Howard stated that while the conclusions of the U. S. 
Army Commission on the subject of yellow fever were very 
generally accepted by the physicians of Central and South Amer- 
ica, no corroborative experiments have been made until very 
recently. Much general xncredulity has been felt in Brazil, but 
in a letter just received from Dr. Adolpho Lutz, of Sao Paulo, 
an account is given of experiments in which there were * three 
positive results, the mosquitoes having been captured in an unin- 
fected place, taken to the city, allowed to bite yellow fever 
patients and then carried to an uninfected place and allowed to 
bite non-immunes. These experiments have been accepted as 
conclusive and Brazilian incredulity has been removed. 

— Prof. Uhler mentioned the fact that mosquitoes bad been 
introduced at Buena Vista, in the mountains of western Mary- 
land, by transportation in freight cars, and that they were now 
breeding abundantly in an ice pond which has been made there. 

— Dr. Dyar then read portions of a systematic paper submitted 
for publication by Prof. John B. Smith. The paper is as follows : 


A REVISION OF THE BOREAL-AMERICAN SPECIES OF 
NONAGRIA Ochs. 

By John B. Smith, Sc.D. 

The species of this genus are poorly represented in American 
collections, and are, as a rule, uncertainly named. The adults 
are rarely taken by ordinary methods of collecting, and there is 
usually a great dearth of males : of Iceta^ for instance, I know of 
only one c? example in all the collections seen. Several collec- 
tors have bred small series, and there seems to be no particular 
difficulty in obtaining adults in this way; hut even in bred series 
females seem to be in the majority so far as I have been able to 
find. 

The head is not prominent, yet scarcely retracted ; moderate in 
size ; front pi'oduced into a long, pointed process, more or less 
carinate, the sides somewhat explanate, varying in the species, 
the tip sometimes notched. As a rule the straight, hairy frontal 
vestiture conceals all save the extreme tip of this process, and the 
superficial appearance is that of a pointed hair tuft. The eyes 
are of good size, round, or nearly so, not protuberant, naked, 
without lashes or fringes. Palpi moderate, extending to the tip 
of the frontal process, vestiture of the second joint somewhat 
divergent, the third varying a little in its proportion to the sec- 
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ond. Antennae extending to the middle of the wing, or a little 
be3"ond, simple in the female, joints somewhat marked, and with 
little tufts of short hah* in the males. Tongue short, yet corne- 
ous ; spiral and, perhaps, functional ; but I doubt it. Thorax 
comparatively small, quadrate, with long, flattened hairy vesti- 
ture, forming no obvious tufts, yet fairly defining the patagia ; 
the collar, however, is not relieved. Legs comparatively short, 
rather stout, middle and hind legs subequal ; the former with 
longer femora, the latter with longer tibise. The vestiture varies 
somewhat in the species, but never forms specialized tuftings. 
Tibiie unarmed save for the usual spurs, and not spinulated. 
Tarsi tending to taper toward tip, spinulation only moderate, the 
claws concealed by the vestiture. Abdomen very long, exceed- 
ing the angle of secondaries by nearly or quite half its length ; 
very stout and cylindrical in the female, not much narrowed in 
the male ; in both sexes with a terminal tuft. Primaries varying 
somewhat in proportion to the thorax, but always seem short and 
stumpy in proportion to the abdomen ; the costa is a little arched, 
the inner margin subparallel, outer margin forming an appproxi- 
mate rectangle at apex, thence obliquely rounded to a very obtuse 
hind angle. Secondaries proportionate. The venation oflers 
nothing characteristic or different from the normal, On the pri- 
maries there is a little variation in the origin of veins 7-10; in 
suhjl'tva 7? 8 and 9 arise together from the end of the accessory 
cell, and 10 comes from the middle of the upper margin ; in 
chlonga 7 and 9 are from the end of the accessory cell, while 8 
is out of 9 half way to the apex, 10 being a little nearer the apex 
of the accessory cell; in Iceta the venation is as in obIo7tg'a; in 
alajncda veins 7, 8, and 9 arise close together from the end of the 
accessory cell, but 8 and 9 are on a very short stalk and 10 is 
from the outer third of the cell, Cn the secondaries vein 5 is 
practically obsolete except in alameda^ where it is quite obvious, 
but much weaker than the others. The studies on venation were 
made primarily on wings mounted in balsam, supplemented by 
examinations of other specimens from different localities. Verv 
little variation is indicated, yet veins 7 to 9 of the primaries are 
those that are most subject to variation, and it is quite likely that 
there may be some divergence from the characters given here. 

^ One of the most characteristic features of this genus is the pecu- 
liar structure of the female genitalia, which was figured and 
described by Dr. D. S. Kellicott for his subcarncaJ^ Seen from 
behind, there is the highly cbitinized rim of an abdominal seg- 
ment which covers a broad triangular upper sclerite ; this sclerite 
has thickened edges which, as they extend^ackward, separate into 
two flattened lobes which turn downward and in part cover the 

Buff. Soc. Nat. Sci., v, 18S5. 
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anal opening. Almost meeting the tip of these lobes is a pair of 
lateral pieces bent from the under side so, when these are approx- 
imated, the inner striictm*es are entirely concealed (Pi. VI, fig. 3). 
If these corneous structures are dissected out, cleared of scales 
and viewed laterally, the inferior side pieces are found to arise 
from the same base as the superior triangular process. Co veiled 
by these structures is a corneous portion furrowed into transverse 
ridges. The ovipositor opens below this ridged surface and does 
not appear in PI. V, fig. 4, which illustrates this structure from 
the side. No other Noctuid genus studied by me shows any 
similar structure ; hence Nonag 7 'ia stands well by itself. 

As to the use of this peculiar structure, Dr. Kellicott speaks as 
follows : ‘‘ By means of this apparatus the eggs are placed for the 
winter. They are arranged, one after another, varying in number 
from a few to a hundred or more, in a tube formed by rolling 
over the margin of a withered dry leaf of the food plant. It 
appears that as the eggs are extruded and placed a little way back 
from the margin (about one-third the width), the same is then 
folded over the eggs and firmly cemented down, thus forming and 
filling the tube. The eggs thus covered with the leaf and cement 
appear to pass the winter under the snow, and more or less under 
water, unharmed. 

I have not been so fortunate as to see the moth in the act of 
oviposition, although a number were kept for many days with 
Typha in an aquarium. I found from time to time many of the 
eggs, but visits paid by day or by night failed to discover the 
manner of the work.” 

The species difier somewhat in the details of this structure ; 
but this belongs rather* to the discussion under the specific 
descriptions. 

Eight species have been described from our fauna, three of them 
by Guen^e, whose types I have seen in the British Museum. Two 
of the species — enef'vnia and fodiens — were seen in ]^89i and 
were found not properly referred to this genus ; the third, inqui- 
nata^ I saw in 1900, and this also is improperly in Nonagria. 
It is a Tapinostola^ and probably variana Morr, The relation 
of our described species is not settled and the specific reference 
is not definitely made for that reason. 

This leaves five nominal species, of which I have seen the types 
of the three described by Mr. Grote. Dr. Kellicotfs species I have 
in specimens identified by himself and out of his type lot, La^ia 
Morr.,' I have been unable to trace and have not seen the type. 
I have suspected a European species, but can find nothing to 
which the description fits. Mr. Grote described what he identi- 
fied as the c? of Iceta^ but intimates a doubt as to whether he 
really had Mr. Morrison’s species. I have seen the specimens 
in the Thaxter collection, now in the Museum of Comparative 
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Zoology at Cambridge, and they agree perfectly with Mr. Grote’s 
description ; but I am also in doubt whether Mr. Morrison’s 
description of the female really applied to this species, of which 
I have females only. But as there is no other to which the 
description applies, even approximately, I have adopted Mr. 
Grote’s identification. 

Of the names now in the catalogue, ohlonga^ subcai^nea^ and 
permagna apply to one species only, reducing the number of 
good species to three, and to these must be added a new form 
from the Pacific coast bred by Mr. A. Koebele some years ago. 

Of three of these species I have material sufficient to study the 
male genitalia ; of IcBta I have seen only one male, and that was 
not available for dissection. The matter is not so important in 
this genus as it would be in some others, because the characters 
seem to have no modification corresponding to the extraordinary 
female structures. On the contrary, they are extremely simple"; 
the harpes are long, moderate in width, subequal to near the tip, 
but somewhat irregular ; the tip rounded and varying a little in 
form. Oblonga seems to have no corneous clasper of any kind, 
and on this point I examined the suhcarnea as well as the pcr^ 
magna forms and a series from California, lest I might be misled 
by superficial resemblance. Suhjlava and alamcda have each a 
curved corneous clasper inserted at about the outer third of the 
harpes and projecxing forward The uncus is unusually thickened 
in all the species, but there seems to be nothing different in type 
from the usual Noctuid form. 

Oblonga Grt., is the largest of the species, reddish gray in color, 
with minute black powderings, which tend to ‘form in the male, 
a blackish shade along the median vein. The t. p. line may be 
represented by a simple or a double row of dots, or may be trace- 
able as a denticulate line, the dots being the remains of the teeth. 
The ordinary spots are usually traceable as more reddish blotches 
in which the powderings are not present. Mr. Grote’s original 
description was of an average male and fits that sex nicely ; in 
the female all the maculation tends to become lost and the extreme 
in that direction is permagna Grt., represented in the series be- 
fore me by Catifornian specimens which agree closely with the 
type fi-om Florida. The normal form is described by Dr. KelH^ 
cott,*and in this the t. p. line is punctiform, the orbicular is marked 
by one and. the reniform may be marked by two dark dots. 

Subjlava is distinctly yellow in tinge, and has the veins more 
or less marked with smoky or blackish ; the median vein is espe- 
cially prominent, and at the end a diffuse spot tends to darken 
the vague reniform. The t p, line is a seiies of venuliir dots and 
the terminal space is dusky in most examples. Females usuallv 
vaiy little except in size and in the general tinge of the ground 
color. The males are generally so different that, without a series, 
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I could hardly have persuaded myself that the undersized luteous 
red-brown forms really belonged here. The maculation may 
become entirely lost, and only the darkening along the veins will 
remain. 

A.la7neda is a dull brown species in both sexes ; the veins 
darker, the row of outer spots inconspicuous and only a vague 
tracing of the ordinary spots. As a whole, both sexes are a little 
more smoky than in the male suhjlava; but they are of the same 
general type, and the species are related. 

L<Bta is distinctly red in tint, the tendency being to yellowish 
in the interspaces and to purplish brown on the veins. There is 
no trace of an outer line and the reniform is marked only as a 
vague darker shading at the end of the cell. The sexes are simi- 
lar in appearance. 

Altogether, as the species are arranged now, they are easily 
sepai*able and should be recognized without much trouble. 

NONAGRIA OBLONGA Grote. 

Nonagria ohlouga Grote, Papilio, n, p. 95, 1SS2. 

Nofiagria pcrmagna Grote, Papilio, ill, p. 73, 1S83. 

Nonogyia snbcanica KelHcott, Can. Ent., xv, p. 175, 1SS3. 

Nonagria subcarnea KelHcott, Bull. Bkln. Ent, Soc,, vii, p. S6, 1884. 

Nonagria subcarnea KelHcott, Can. Ent., xvi, p. 170, 1S84. 

Nonagria suhcarnea KelHcott, Bull. Buff Soc, Nat. Sci., v, p. 40, 1885. 

Ground color a somewhat reddish gray or luteous, varying in depth and 
suggesting the flesh tint. Head and thorax immaculate. Abdomen only 
a little paler, also without maculation. Primaries with fine black powder- 
ings, which are fewer in the cell and submedian interspace, lightening this 
area, and which tend to mass along the median vein, T, a. line usually 
indicated by a blackish dot on the costa and another in the cell. T. p. line 
evenly outcurved over the cell, and continued in an even sweep about par- 
allel with the outer margin. It may be a strongly dentate, nearly contin- 
uous single line, a series of interspaceal followed by a series of venular 
dots, or it may be a series of venular dots only, the dots representing 
respectively the inner and outer teeth of the complete line. There is a 
series of interspaceal black terminal dots. The orbicular is a blackish 
dot sun-oiinded by a variably evident reddish shade, or by a circular area 
free from black powderings. Reniform a blackish dot at the termination 
of the median vein, supplemented by one above it nearer to the centre of 
the cell, and surrounded by a somewhat paler shading. Secondaries a 
little paler, sometimes with a more reddish flush, with an irregular, smoky, 
inconspicuous median shade line, and with a series of terminal dots or 
lunules. Beneath paler, primaries with the disc blackish outwardly, and 
with a blackish discal spot; secondaries more powdery, with a blackish 
discal spot and a somewhat irregular, diffuse, extra median band. 

Male, 1.40-1.68 inches = 35-43 xnm. 

Female, 1.60-2.00 inches == 40-50 mm. 
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Habitat. — Rye, Westchester, Co., N. Y., July 31 (Bird) ; 
Biifililo, N. Y., July (Kellicott); Newark, N. J. (Biichholz) ; 
Brockport, N. Y. (Bruce) ; Webster, N. (Goodhue) ; Chi- 
cago, 111., Champaign, 111., July 31 5 at electric light (Forbes) 
Los Angeles Co.,, Cal., in October (Koebele) ; Kittery Point, 
Maine (Thaxter) ; Fresno, Cal. (E. A. Schwarz). 

The above localities are represented in the series of t 7 speci- 
mens now before me. It is quite probable that the species will 
be found throughout the United States wherever the food plant 
{Typha) occurs. Florida should be added to the list of localities 
given, as the type of permagna was received from that State, 
The life history of the species is given by Dr. Kellicott in Volume 
V of the Bulletin of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, and 
this shows one brood only, with a hibernation in the egg stage. 

The general line of variation has been already referred to. The 
Californian examples are paler, and the secondaries have a rosy 
flush. They look different, but I have found it impossible to get 
any constant differential features. In the female the lateral in- 
ferior pieces have the tip distinctly emarginate, and this feature 
is constant and characteristic of the species. 

The frontal process in this species is very long actually and in 
comparison with that of the other species, and it is slightly 
notched at the tip. Seen from the top the lateral margins are 
denticulate and a little flattened ; seen from the side, the inferior 
portion of the front is extended for only a short distance beneath 
the process. In the male the projection seems, on the whole, 
somewhat less prominent than in the female, but there seems also 
to be a little individual variation in this respect. 

NONAGRIA SUBFLAVA Grote. 

Nonagria siibflava Grote, Papilio, ii, p. 9^, 1882, 

Nonagria suhflava Grote, Bull'U, S. Geol. Surv., Vi, p. 583, 1882. 

Ground color yellow luteous in the female, reddish brown in the male, 
varying somewhat in the specimens. Head and thorax concolorous with 
the primaries, without obvious markings. Primaries somewhat powdery 
in both sexes. In the male the veins are black or smoky, with some white 
interrupting scales, median vein scarcely more prominent than the others. 
T. p.Jine a series of small venular dots tending to become lost. Terminal 
space vaguely darker in some specimens. Reniform a vague, somewhat 
lighter shade. In the female the contrasts are much better marked; the 
median vein is conspicuously darker and usually has a smoky shade accom- 
panying it; most obvious at base and at the end of the median vein. The 
submedian vein is also more or less well marked basally. The terminal 
space tends to smoky brown, blackish on the veins, the apex nearly always 
free. T. a, line marked by venular dots in most specimens, but sometimes 
wanting. T. p. line nearly always obvious as a complete series of black 
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venular dots parallel with the outer margin. Reniform obvious, though 
diffuse, inferiorly clouded at the end of the cell, and sometimes marked at 
its upper border. Secondaries pale yellow in the female; darker, with a 
somewhat fuscous tinge in the male. Beneath, yellowish in the female, 
smoky in the male ; 'disc of primaries darker and with a vague outer line; 
secondaries powdery along the costa. Abdomen concolorous with the 
secondaries. 

Male, 1.20-1.40 inches ~ 30-35 mm. 

Female, 1.20-1.6S inches = 30-43 mm. 

Habitat , — Kittery Point, Maine, in September (Thaxter) ; 
Hamilton, Ontario ; Winnipeg, Manitoba, August 31 (Hanham) ; 
Cartwright, Manitoba (Heath) ; Volga, South Dakota (Truman) ; 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska (Coll, div.) ; Champaign, Illinois, 
July 28, at electric light (Forbes) ; Chicago, August 3 ; Eliza- 
beth, N. J., July 30 (Buchholz). 

It is probable that the species will be found to occur through- 
out the northern and middle United States and throughout the 
British possessions to the Rocky Mountains, wherever conditions 
are favorable. Forty-three examples are before me, of which six 
only are males, and none are from any southern locality or from 
the Pacific Slope. 

I have seen males that are very like the females in maculation, 
but darker in ground, and from that they vary to an almost uni- 
form red-brown, with vague venular shadings. In the female 
there is not much variation ; there may be an addition of reddish 
to the ground color, and there is more or less difference in the 
amount of contrast along the median vein and in the terminal 
space, but on the whole thei'e is an obvious similarity throughout 
the long series before me. The difference in size is greater than 
the record indicates, for while there are some females as small as 
any males, the average female is larger than the largest male. 
Of the 37 female examples, 27 exceed in size the largest male of 
my series. I am not aware that this species has been actually 
bred, and know of no records to that effect. The fz*ontal process 
is absolutely and relatively shorter than in oblonga,^ and, seen 
from the top, the margin is broader, almost explanate, the edge 
much more finely denticulate. The tip is obtuse, entire and a 
little turned down. Seen from the side the lower half of the 
front is extended, obviously to the tip of the projection, forming 
a more perfect cone. 

In the female, the lateral pieces that bend upward from the 
lower margin have the tip rounded or obtuse, not in any way 
emarginate or excised ; and this character holds true in all the 
specimens examined by me. Ordinarily, unless the specimen 
is very fresh and has all the anal vestiture intact, the form of 
these pieces can be discerned without much trouble. 
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NONAQRIA ALAMEDA, n. sp. 

Ground color dull smokv red-brown. Head and thorax concolorous , 
immaculate. Primaries in the male dark brown; in the female lighter; 
with a somewhat yellowish tinge. No contrasting maculation in either 
sex. Veins narrowly black-marked. T. a. line obsolete in the ; in 
the 5 may be entirely wanting or may be traceable for its full course as 
a narrow, smoky line, upright as a whole, outcurved in the interspaces. 
T. p, line a series of venular dots; very small black dots in the male; 
better marked, with larger dots, emphasized by white scales, in the 
female. A narrow, dusky, terminal line, followed by a pale line at the 
base of the fringes. Reniform t scarcely traceable in the obscurely 
marked and yellowish centered in the 9 * Secondaries yellowish, with 
an obscure extra-median line in the female ; darker with a smoky tinge 
in the male. Beneath yellowish with a smoky tinge; powdery; both 
wings with an exterior dark line or shades, primaries with the disc 
blackish. 

£xpa»se, — Male, 1.2S-1.48 inches =33-37 mm. 

Female, 1.4S-1.56 inches = 37-39 tnm. 

Habitat . — Alameda County, California, July and August ; 
red No. 231 (A. Koebele). 

Type. — No. 6S07, U. S. National Museum. 

A series of eight examples, equally divided as to sex, is under 
examination, and there is a greater similarity between the sexes 
than in any previously described species. The males are as dark 
as any subjlava and might even be mistaken for them except for 
the somewhat greater size and more sharply black-lined veins. 
The females range larger but not strikingly so, and they differ 
from the males chiefly in the lighter coloring throughout. The 
dotted t. p. line is greatly reduced hei*e in both sexes, and in this 
point the species is also characteristic. In the head structure 
aiameda resembles subjlava closely save that, viewed laterally, 
the front does not extend so far beneath the process and the lateral 
edges are differently serrated. So, in the character of the female 
lateral structures, the resemblance is also to subjlava; in fact the 
two species are closely related and should be found to have closely 
similar habits. 

NONAGRIA L^TA Morrison. 

N'ona^ria Iwta Morrison, Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist, xvxri, p. 120, 
1S75. 

Nonagt'ia tceta Grote, Papilio, n, p. 95, 1882. 

Nonogria twin Smith, Bull. 44, U. S. Nat Mus., p. 182, 1893. 

AH the head and body pa|*ts concolorous with the wings. Anterior 
wings brown, with a few longitudirial yellowish scales; all the veins dark, 
purple brown, contrasting, a blackish, diffuse discal spot; fringe concolor- 
ous, having a darker shading at the base. Posterior wings gray brown, 
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lighter and yellowish at base; fringe yellow. Beneath brownish yellow; 
central portion of the anterior wings blackish ; discal dots distinct. 

EoQ^ame, — 1.48 inches ==37 mm. 

Habitat. — Hoboken, New Jersey. 

The above is the essential part of Mr. Morrison’s original de- 
scription, and it applies fairly well to the small series of female 
specimens that I have before me. 

Mr. Grote describes the male as follows: “ Fore wings rich 
reddish brown, the veins nearly black ; they might be called 
purplish black or brown. The interspaces have a paler, some- 
what yellowish tint. No lines and no discal spots. Hind wings 
reddish brown, a little paler than primaries, and paler at base. 
Body duller and lighter brown. Beneath without marks, paler ; 
disc of primaries a little blackish.” 

This description is equally characteristic for both sexes, and the 
absence of all trace of transverse posterior line is characteristic. 

The specimens before me range from 38 to 40 mm., == 1.52- 
1.60 inches ; but the S is smaller. I have seen only the example 
from Kittery Point, Maine, from the Thaxter collection. 

In the series at hand are examples from Iowa City, Iowa, July 
37 (Wickham) ; Brockport, N. Y. (Bruce) ; Wisconsin ; Louisi- 
ana ; Plattsburgh, N. Y. (C. F. Hudson). 

The range indicated by these localities is great enough to fur- 
nish more specimens than appear in collections; but nothing 
seems to be known of the early stages. 

The frontal protuberance is characteristic in appearance; 
shorter than the others, the tip notched, the lateral margins 
toothed, with ridges extending from these teeth toward the cen- 
tral Carina. From the side the appearance is equally character- 
istic, forming a downward angle toward the base. The figures 
on Plate V will give a better idea of these structures than words of 
mine can do. The lateral pieces of the female are not so defi- 
nitely bent as they are in the other species, but are rather curved 
upward toward the broad overhanging anal lobes. The tip is 
finely serrated and is notched toward its inner angle, making the 
entire structure distinctive and clearly difierent from that found 
in any of the other species. 

Finally, it might be suggested that collections need uot remain 
so poorly supplied with species of this genus. They are not 
really rare, but rather retiring in habit. They do not come to 
sugar because the tongue is probably not functional ; they fly to 
light, because we know that specimens have been so taken ; but 
they are not greatly attracted by it and the captures are acciden- 
tal. Throughout the summer larvaB may be found in Typha 
(cat-tails) and perhaps in other plants growing in similar locali- 
ties. Careful investigation should discover the local breeding 
places, and after that the matter should be easy. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE V. 
I , Nonagria oblonga^ head from side. 


2. 


it 

head from above. 

3- 

u 

it, 

genital structure of the ? seen from 
behind. 

4- 

t. c 

a 

genital structure of 9 removed from 
the body and seen from the side. 

5- 

a 

a 

harpe and clasp er of the d'- 

6. 

u 

suhjiava^ 

head from side. 

7- 

u 

*i ; 

head from above. 

8. 

(C 

a 

genital structure of the 9 seen from 
behind. The structure in alameda 
is pi'actically like this. 

9- 

u 

a 

anal plate of 9 seen from above. 

lO. 

£6 

it 

harpe and clasper of the d* 

II. 

it 

ala^neda^ 

head from side. 

12. 

a 

a 

head from above. 


ki 

a * 

harpe and clasper of the c?- 

14. 

i u 

Iceta^ 

head from side. 

15 - 

(( 

a 

head from above. 

16. 

a 

a 

genital structure of the 9 seen from 
behind. 

17- 

(£ 

a 

tip of the lower lateral piece of the 9 
genitalia. 


—Mr. Ash mead, under the title Some Remarks on Genera in 
the Mutillidae,” showed how three families had been confused 
with the Mutillidoe by various recent authors. He exhibited a 
number of intei'esting forms belonging to the families Thynnidse, 
Myrmosidie, and Mutillidae, pointing out characters that easily 
separate them. He discussed Andre’s classification of these in- 
sects as adopted in Wytsman’s “ Genera Insectorum/^ Family 
MutillidaB. In his opinion Andrd^s subfamily Methocinm was a 
very unnatural group, part belonging to the Thynnidm and part 
to the Myrmosidm, Andr^ has also suppressed some good genera 
that will ultimately be recognized as valid. 

Dr. Howard, discussing Mr. Ashmead’s paper, related a curi- 
ous superstition in regard to Mutillidse from the folk-lore of the 
Mississippi negroes. A dog which is cowai'dly and not a good 
fighter may, according to these negroes, be endowed with a 
courageous and pugnacious spirit by being made to drink from a 
decoction of boiled Mutillids, or “bull-dog ants/’ as they are 
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called. He remarked that in the Thynnidae the males are larger 
than the females, an exception to the rule obtaining among most 
insects. Other examples of insects in which the male sex is the 
larger were mentioned by other members present. 

— Dr. Dyar presented the following paper : 

A REVIEW OF THE NORTH AMERICAN SPECIES OF THE 
LEPIDOPTEROUS FAMILY ANTHROCERID^E. 

By. Harrison G. Dyar. 

This group of moths has been usually known as Zygaenida), but 
erroneously so, as shown by Kirby. Fabidcius founded the genus 
Zygcona in 1775, with 28 species included, belonging to several 
genera and families as now known, and with no indication of type. 
The first species is jilifendtilcB^ and if this be taken as the type, 
the usual acceptance of the term Zygsenidse is justified, and this 
becomes the name of the moths under discussion. But by the 
method of elimination we reach a different result Scopoli, in 
1777, founded the genus Anthrocera^ specifying as type Jilifen- 
dulm^ the first of the Fabrician species of Zygcena, Retzius, in 
1783, proposed the genus Adscita. I have not seen the work, 
but the genus is said to have included only filifendulcB and 
staiices* As the species ai*e not congeneric, and filifendidcB was 
already the type of Anthrocera^ statices may bexonsidered that 
of Adscita, Schrank, in iSoi, treated the genus Zygcena^ divid- 
ing it into three sections. I am indebted to Prof. Fernald for ex- 
amining Schrank’s work for me. He tells me that section A 
contained phegcea only, section B ten species, among them 
pendulcs^ and section C two species, glohulari(Z Schrank (not 
Hiibner) = statices Linn, and pruni Den. & Schiff. These sec- 
tions were not named, but if names were to be applied to them, 
B should be called Anthrocera^ as it contains filipendulce^ and 
C Adscita^ as it contains statices. This constitutes a virtual re- 
striction of Zygmna to section A, which contains only p/zegcea. 
Thus p^egcea becomes the type of Zygoena Fab. (restr. Schrank). 
It is the second species included by him in the a8 original species. 
The above is essentially Kirby^s argument* Unfortunately it 
overturns our accustomed use of the family names, since phegma 
is a Syntomid allied to the Arctians, and thus Zygmna is to be 
used for a high Bombycid type instead of the w^eirknown Tineid 
group with which we are accustomed to associate the name. 

The earliest plural name for the group is Hiibner’s Zygaenae 
(1806), with filipendulm as type, but, as shown above, this name 
cannot be used. Hiibner also proposed Chrysaores {statices) and 
Glaucopes (pkegma)^ hut, as Chrysaor becomes a synonym of 
Adscita and Glaucopis (preoccupied in birds) of Zygmna Fab. 
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(resti*. Schr.), neither of these terms is admissible. Latreille 
used Zygaenides (1S09), and Leach, Zygsenidse (1S19), neither 
being admissible. Westwood and Humphrey proposed Anthro- 
ceridse in 1S57, which name should obtain. 

The American Pyromorphidae, as pointed out by Hampson and 
Packard, cannot rightly be separated as a family from the Anthro- 
cei idae. This separation was made by Smith in an effort to bring 
some order out of the jumble of forms associated under the term 
Zygsenidse by Packard and Grote, and was followed by Neu- 
moegen and Dyar, who gave as a diagnostic character the pres- 
ence of but seven veins in the hind wings* But this does not hold, 
and is not of family rank in those forms that show it, since it is 
caused by the disappearance of vein 6. Comstock and Hampson 
describe this condition as produced by the coalescence of veins 
6 and 7, but I do not see any proof of this in the material before 
me. It looks rather like an obsolescence of vein 6, as takes place 
with vein 5 in other groups. This seems best shown in ITri- 
procris smit/isonianus^wheve there is a wide space between veins 
5 and 7, with a fold in the position of vein 6, and even a slight 
irregularity in the cross-vein at its proper position of origin, though 
there is no trace of the vein itself. If it were a case of coalescence, 
I should expect to find some of our species with veins 6 and 7 
stalked, or at least approximate at oiigin. 

The Anthroceridae belong to the Tineoidea, as the wings have 
vein ic present. The frenulum is present, tongue well developed, 
middle spurs of hind tibiae obsolete, antennae pectinate in our spe- 
cies, the tip slightly thickened or flabellate. Vein 8 of hind wings 
is joined to the ceil at outertwo-thirds or end, and the upper border 
of the cell is often weak. The larvse are flattened, elliptical, with 
small retracted head, the tubercles converted into low warts, tuber- 
cles i and ii, iv and v united. This type of structure is carried to 
its fullest development in the Cochlidiidas, which these larvae 
somewhat resemble. Our species fall in Kirby's subfamily An- 
throcerinse, or Hampson's Chalcosiinaj. 

Family ANTHROCERID.ZE Westwood and Humphrey. 

Spkinx adsita Linnaeus (part), Syst. Nat., p. 495, 1758. 

Zygesna Fabricius (part), Syst- Ent., p. 550, I 77 S- 

Anthrocera Scopoli, Introd. Nat. Hist., p. 454, 1777. 

Adscita Retzius, Gen. Spec, Ins., 8, p. 35, 1783., 

Zyg(sna Schrank (part), Fauna Boica, ii (i), p. 236, iSoi. 

Zygmia Latreille (part), Hist. Nat. Gen. Part. Crust. Ins., in, p. 403, 
1802. 

Zygmnm Hubner, Tentamen, 1806. 

Ckrysaores Hubner, Tentamen, 1806. 

ZygcBnu Latreille (part;, Gen. Crust. Ins., iv, p. 212, 1809, 
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Zyg<P 7 iide!i Latreille (part), Gen. Crust. Ins., iv, p- 2TI, 1809. 

Not Zygmna Cuvier, Re.^. Anim., ii, 1817. (Fishes.) 

Zy if (E Hides Leach, Edinb. EnejeU, ix, p. 13 1, 1819. 

Zygcetiides Boisduval, leones., ii, p. 34, i83.:i. 

Not ZygienincB Swainson, Classif., 1839. (Fishes.) 

ZygcBnoidea GravenhOrst. Vergl- Zool., p. 168, 1S43. 

ZygfBHtdes Walker, Cat. Brit. Mus., i, p. 62, 1S54. 
AftthyoceridasViit^tvfood Si Humphrey, Brit. Moths, i, p. 27, 1857. 
Glancopitfs Newman, Ent. Mo, Mag., i, p» 384, 1S64. 

Zygisnidcs Staudinger, Cat. Lep. Eur. Faun., i. p. 44, 1871. 

ZygmnidcB Stretch, Zyg. Bomb. No. Am., i, p, 33, 1873. 

Glaucopn Grote, New Ch. List No. Am. Moths, p. 14, 1882. 
Pyromorphides Smith, List Lep. Bor. Am., p. 23 , 1S91, 

AnihrocetiticB Kirby, Cat. Lep. Het, i, p. 62, 1S92. 

Not ZygcBJitnce Kirby, Cat. Lep. Het, i, p. 89, 1893. (Syntomidie.) 
Zygmnides Hampson, Moths of India, i, p. 228, 1892. 

PyroviorphidcB Neumoegen & Dyar, Journ. N. Ent. Soc., ir, p. 63, 
1S94. 

Pyromorphidee Comstock, Man. Stud. Ins., p. 226, 1S95. 

Hampson, Cat. Lep. Phal. Brit Mus., i, p. 20, 1898. 
AnthroceridiS Tutt, Brit. Lep., i, p. 3S5, 1899. 

Synopsis of North America Genera. 


1. Vein 6 of the hind wings absent 2 

Vein 6 of the hind wing present 5 

2. Vein 8 joined to the cell by an oblique bar at the end 3 

Vein 8 joining the cell at the outer two-thirds Acoloiihus 

3. Abdomen of ^ with lateral and terminal tufts 4 

Abdomen without tufts Tyiprocris 

4. Anal area of hind wings much i-educed Setiodes 

Anal area of hind wings not reduced,...,,.,... ^.Harrisina 

5. Vein 8 joined to cell by an oblique bar at end* 6 

Vein S joined to cell at outer two-thirds..,;.. Adscita 

6. Wings broadly rounded Pyromorfha 

Wing,s trigonate, normal..... Gingla 


Genus AOOIiOITHITS Clemens. 

Synopsis of Species. 


Collar discolorous, red or orange ....falsarius 

Collar concolorous, black rectarim 


Acoloithus falsarius Clemens. 

A common species in the southern Atlantic coast region, the 
larva sometimes injurious to the grape. The larvae are solitary, 
whitish, with dull purple longitudinal side bands and cross bands 
near each extremity. 
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Larva: Flattened, squarish, head retracted,' feet short, on joints ^ to 
lo and 13. Three rows of low, flattened warts with short, stiff hairs, those 
from the third row (tubercles iv -|- v) longer. Pale olivaceous or pinkish ; 
a broken black dorsal line with adjacent dots on joints 5 and ir before the 
upper wart; a line above and below the second w’art (tubercle iii), broken 
in the incisures, a little curved on each segment, the upper one bordered 
above faintly by white. Upper two warts blackish, the third pale except on 
joint 6. Spiracle on joint 5 moved up. An eversible area around the 
spiracle on joints 6 and ii. Hairs finely segmented with a clear bulb at 
the extreme base, dusky on upper warts, pale on third. Another row of 
warts present on the thorax. In a green specimen the dorsal markings on 
joints 5 and io~n are larger. It has the appearance of a narrow dorsal 
and broad lateral gray bands. The larvae are small ; length, 8 to 9 mm. 
They very much resemble the holes which they eat in the leaves. Winter 
passed as chrysalis in cocoon. 

Described from larvae from Rhinebeck and Lake Ronkonkoma, 
New York, 

Acoloithus rectarius Dyar, 

Inhabits Arizona. I have it from Chiricahua Mts. (H. G. 
Hubbard) and Huachuca Mts. (Dr. W. Barnes). The larva is 


unknown. 

Genus HARRISINA Packard. 

Synopsis of Sfkcies. 

1. Collar discolorous, red or orange 2 

Collar concolorous, black... 5 

2. P'ore wings with veins 8 and 9 coincident americaiia 

Fore wings with veins 8 and 9 separate 3 

3. Dull black, scarcely shining 4 

Shining greenish black meialUca 

4. Neck below and coxje black temna 

Neck below and coxae overspread with the orange of collar arntralia 

3. Wings shining greenish black... ...... coracina 

Harrisina americana Harris. 


The well-known grape vine feeder of the Eastern States, rang- 
ing over the whole Atlantic coast. 1 have specimens from Eustis, 
Florida, and Long Island, New York. The larvae are gregarious, 
eating the leaf in a row, side by side. They are yellow, with the 
warts black. 

Larva : Siag‘e /. Gregarious. Head large, retracted under joint 2, body 
flattened, squarish, segments distinct. Single sets© represent the warts. 
Those of the upper two warts (i + ii and Hi) are stiff, black, with a clear 
bulb at the extreme base, that representing the third wart (iv + v) is soft 
white, spinulose, without bulb. Color, pale yellow, the skin sparsely 
granular. 

Stage IL Of the same yellowish color without marks. Instead of the 
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setae are now large warts as in the mature larva, the upper two with a 
bunch of stiif spines with black tips, the third with hairs fine, white, spinu- 
lose. Head pale. ' 

Sfa^^e III. Head retracted, pale, eje black, mouth brown. Cervical 
shield large, covering most of joint 2, Body squarish, thick, all pale yel- 
lowish. Hair short, bristly, blackish tipped in wart i + ii, softer siibven- 
trally; some long hairs extending over the head. With growth all the 
warts become light vinous red except those on joint 7, which are con- 
colorous, and on joint 9 where only the upper wart is red. 

Stage IV. Yellowish) cervical shield and three upper warts purple brown 
except the warts on joint 7 and the second and third on 9. which are pale 
vinous. Hair very short, stiff, but on joints 3 and 13 are some long ones. 
Feet short. Lateral and subventral regions less yellow than the dorsum. 

Stage V. Yellow to the lateral warts, the incisures greenish. Four 
rows of warts and shield black with short stiff hairs, a few long white ones 
from the ends. 

Stage VI. No change. I am not absolutely certain whether there are 
five or six stages Spiracle on joint 5 moved upward. A small area 
around the spiracles on joints 6 and ii, incising the third wart of those 
segments, is white and eversible. Head strongly retracted. Hairs pointed, 
subspicular or nearly smooth with clear bulbs at the extreme base. Skin 
with fine, clear granules, not quite contiguous. Segments pigmented with 
yellow centrally, transparent in the incisures. Cervical shield and four 
rows of 'svarts black. Five warts on joints 3 and 4. 

Described from larvae from Bell port, New Y'ork. 

Harrisina texana Stretch. 

I have referred this as a synonym of americafia.^ but, perhaps, 
wrongly. Stretched separated his species on the presence of 
another vein (vein 8) in the fore wings. Such specimens are 
taken not only in Texas, but in New Jersey and New Y^ork, along 
with americana.^ and I thought it to be a case of variation. How- 
ever, there are two different forms of larva in our region, Mr. 
Doll tells me that the moths from them are ‘‘ just alike/’ but they 
rnay differ in venation. The following is a description of the 
different laiva. It occurs on woodbine ; 

l^arva : Head retracted and concealed within joint 2. Body flattened, 
sides nearly perpendicular, with- a distinct substigmatal ridge. Four rows 
of low flattened areas, representing warts, granular, and bearing numer- 
ous radiating short, fine bristles, and a few longer white hairs from the 
extremities. First wart subdorsal, second lateral, third substigmatal, and 
fourth obscure above the bases of the legs. The dorsum of joints 3 to 13 
is broadly bright yellow, banded between each joint with blackish, and 
again across the middle of each, including the warts, with purple brown. 
The bands all join a broad, lateral, purple brown band which runs the 
whole length, covers the subventral warts on joints 2 and 3 and the whole 
subventral region on 4 and 5. Substigmatal ridge on joints 6 to 13 white, 
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as are also the venter and legs^ but more greenish tinted, especially just 
below the ridge. Thoracic feet bi-own. Head black, long, shining, the 
long antennae brownish; width, about i mm. 

Described from larvae from Boston, Mass. 

Harrisina australis Stretch. 

This form occurs in Florida and Missouri. I have it from 
Indian River and Enterprise, Florida, and Kirkwood, Missouri. 
I have referred it as a southern variety of americana^ but it is, 
perhaps, referable rather to tcxana, if that is distinct. A series 
were bred at the Department of Agriculture in August, 1892, 
under the number 3548, received from Miss Mary Murtfeldt. 
The larva, as I see from the notes, was like the woodbine form 
described above under texana. Three of the moths are australis^ 
even the front legs being pai*tly j’-ellow. A fourth has less yellow 
below. Another series, bred June, 18SS, under the number 15S, 
from Florida, are australis as to color, but some of them have 
veins 8 and 9 of fore wings coincident as in americana^ If it 
were not for the two kinds of larvse, I would not hold these three 
forms separate. The matter must be investigated further. 

Harrisina metallica Stretch. 

I have one specimen from Professor Cockerell, a male. Prof. 
Cockerell* thinks that this may be a dimorphic form of the fol- 
fowing species, but they difier markedly in the color of the collar, 
and I have both sexes 6f the other species. Therefore, I keep 
them separate pending further evidence. 

Harrisina coracina Clemens. 

The species is shining greenish black with black collar, shaped 
as in americana. The larva has curious transverse bands on 
certain of the segments. t I am of the opinion that neither the 
name coracina Clem, nor nigrina Graef, which has been referred 
as a synonym of it, really refer to this species, but that both of 
them refer to Gingla tnartcni French. I have the latter from 
Texas, but the present species only from Arizona. I await an 
opportunity to examine the type before proposing . a new name 
for this form. If Prof. Cockerell is right, the name metallica 
will cover it. 

Genus SSTIODES Herrieh-Sclxaeffer. 

Setiodes bahamensis Dyar. 

This species has not been recorded from North America, but 
occurs very close to our shores, and may yet be found in southern 
Florida. I have described the larva, J 

♦Psyche, viix, p. 120, 1897. 
t Psyche, vii, p. 306, 1895. 
fEnt. News, x, p. lOO, 1899. 
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Genus TEIPROORIS Grote. 
Synopsis of Species. 


1. Black, without yellow or red mark's. * 2 

Wings with yellow or red markings 3 

2. Smallest, expanse 13-22 mm sinith$. 07 navns 

Larger, expanse 2S min - ave}'sn$ 

Largest, expanse 33 mm Iusti*a 7 ts 

3. Fore wings largelyred.. constiuis 

Fore wings largely yellow s^tnicfa 

\^desertu$\ 

Triprocris smithsonianus Clemens. 


Not uncommon in the Rocky Mountain region, Colorado and 
Arizona. I have described the larva on Allionia nyctagineaJ^ 

Triprocris aversus Hy. Edwards. 

This species is not before me, and may not be correctly referred 
generically. It was described from Mexico, but recorded from 
Arizona from specimens in the collection of Dr. Barnes, I believe. 

Triprocris lustrans Beutenmiiller. 

Very similar to smithsonianus^ but much larger and differing 
in venation. In smithsonianus ^ veins S and 9 of fore wings are 
coincident, 10 separate. In lustrans^ 10 is stalked with S + 9. 
I have a specimen that I got from Mr. Oslar, collected in Colo- 
rado, and another from Tialpam, near Mexico City, Mexico, 
from Mr. R. H. Hay. * 

Triprocris constant Hy. Edwards. 

This is not before me, but is presumably referable to this genus. 

Triprocris sancta Neumoegen & Dyar. 

I have specimens from Fort Grant (Hubbard), Chiricahua Mts. 
(Hubbard), and Bright Angel, Arizona (Schwarz and Barber), 
the latter taken between June 17 and July 20. 

Triprocris desertus Hy. Edwat'ds. 

Described as a Lycomorpha (Syntomidae) and the types are 
lost I include the name only so as not to lose sight of it pend- 
ing the discovery of more specimens. 

Genus ADSCITA Retzius. 

Synopsis of Species. 


Fore wings marked with ocherous yellow..... rnta 

Fore wings maj'ked with red laiercula 

Adscita rata Hy. Edwards. 


My specimens are all labelled ‘‘Ariz.’% without exact localities 
or dates. 


*Proc, Ent. Soc. Wash., v, p. 33, 1902. 
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Adscita latercula Hy. Edwards. 

I have a series from Chiricahua Mts., Arizona (Hubbard). No 
larvae are known in this genus in America. 

Genus P'SHOMORPHA Herrich-Sehaefifer. 

Synopsis of Species. 

Costal yellow patch of fore wings large, no yellow on hind wings, 

dzmtdiaia 

Costal yellow patch small, a yellow patch at base of hind wings, 

centralis 

Pyromorpha dimidiata Herrich-Schaeffer. 

The species occurs in dry oak woods in the Eastern States. 
The larva feeds on dead leaves under which it lives. I have de* 
scribed it* 

Pyromorpha centralis Walker. 

No specimen is before me, the record as North American being 
made doubtfully from a specimen which Dr. Barnes has, said to 
come from Florida. The species is Mexican. 

Genus GINGLA Walker, 

Synopsis of Species. 


X. Wings black 2 

Wings red basally laieratlce 

2. Hody black * marieni 

Thorax above and abdomen at sides ocherous .fusca 


Gingla marteni French. 

I have this form from Texas and Arizona. The larva is un- 
known. The earliest name will probably prove to be coracina^ 
as I state above. The moths have veins 8 and 9 of fore wings 
shortly stalked. 

Gingla fusca Hy. Edwards. 

I have but one specimen. It has veins 8 and 9 of fore wings 
separate, but 'approximate at base. 

Gingla laterculse Dyar. 

One type is before me. It has veins 8 and 9 of fore wings co- 
incident. 


— The following papers were submitted for publication ; 

NOTES ON THE ORTHOPTERA OF BERMUDA WITH THE 
DESCRIPTION OF A NEW SPECIES, 

By A. N. Caudell. 

This article is the result of a perusal of that portion of Prof. 
VerrilFs recent workf treating of the Orthoptera of Bermuda. 

* Psyche, viii, p. laS, 1S97, 

t*‘The Bermuda Islands, an Account of their Scenery, 8vo, New 

Haven, 1902. 
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It IS to be regretted that the latter was not submitted in manu 
script for approval to a specialist, as was evidently done in certain 
other orders. The nomenclature is not recent, and at least two 
recorded species are omitted. The following notes are submitted 
as coiTections and additions to Prof. Verriirs article : 

Stenobothrus maculipennis ^Scudder . 

This species belongs to the genus OrpJiulella^ and is a synonym 
of O. pelldna Burm. 

Stenobothrus bilineatus Scudder. 

This species is also a member of the genus Orphulella^ and is 
synonymous with O, speciosa Scudd. 

Orphulella olivaceus Morse. 

This species is not mentioned in Prof. VerrilFs work, but is 
recorded as occurring in Bermuda by Prof. Scudder.* 

Schistocerca americana Drury. 

This handsome insect has apparently never been recorded from 
the islands, and Prof. Verrill seems not to have met with it. The 
National Museum contains two female specimens bearing the 
label ‘‘ Bermuda I,” but no collector or date. This appears to 
be thh only representative of the Acridiinje thus fu’ taken on the 
islands. 

Conocephalus dissimilis Serville. 

This is a synonym of C, triops Linnseus. 

Conocephalus fuscostriatus Redtenbacher. 

This species has been recorded by Prof. Scudder, f as having 
been taken on the islands by C. M. Weed. 

Orchelimum vulgare Hands. 

This species appears in Scudder’s Catalogue as a synonym of 
O. agile DeG. 

Gryllus bermudensis, n. sp. 

General color testaceous with lighter markings. Head moderately 
prominent, as wide as the thorax; eyes piceous, and a similarly colored 
band across the occiput. From each end of this transverse bar a fuscous 
stripe extends back to the posterior border of the head. The sides of the 
head and the greater portion of the face is light yellowish. Thorax one and 
one-half times as broad as long, light testaceous with quite uniform infusca- 
tion on each side of the center above and on the posterior portion of the 
upper half of the lateral lobes, which are strongly inflexed posteriorly. 
This inflexion of the posterior portion of the lateral lobes and the infusca- 
tion of the upper part seems quite constant, being present in the immature 
specimens as well as in the adult Elytra not quite reaching .the tip of 

* Psyche, vin, p, 43, 1897, and Can. Ent., xxxi, p. 1S7, 1899. 
t Psyche, viii, p. 43, 1897. 
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the abdomen, testaceous, the veins of the lateral field and the dividing 
vein lighter. Wings of the same length as the tegmina. Abdomen almost 
black, cerci lighter. Ovipositor piceous. longer than the posterior femora. 
Legs testaceous, immaculate. 

Length, exclusive of the ovipositor, 22 mm. ; pronotum, 5 mm. ; pos- 
terior femora, 14 mm. ; ovipositor, 16 mm. ; width of thorax, 7 5 mm 
One female, adult ; two males, immature. 

Type, — No. 6S19, U. S. National Museum. 

These specimens bear ’only the locality label. The species 
seems somewhat allied to G. pcrsonatus\}\A..^\iM\. the color is 
much darker and the lateral lobes are more strongly indexed pos- 
teriorly. The markings also are somewhat different. It is also 
allied to G. domestic2is Linn., but it is decidedly larger and darker 
than any specimen of that species that I have seen. 

Prof. Scudder^ mentions a species of Gryllus, taken by Weed 
in Bermuda, as presumably new ; but it has never been described 
and may be the one here described, or it may be either G. abhre- 
vlatus ox pennsylvaniciis, 

Periplaneta americana Linnaeus. 

Prof. Verrill’s figure 19S is certainly not that of this species, as 
both sexes of americana have the wings extending beyond the 
tip of the abdomen. 

Stylopyga orientalis Linnaeus. 

This species belongs to the genus of which it is the 

type. 

Panchlora surinamensis Linnaeus. 

This belongs to and is the type of Brunner’s genus Lezicophtca, 

Panchlora maderse Olivier. 

This species has been removed from Panchlora by Dr. Krauss, 
and forms the type of his genus Rhyparohia, 

Ectobia germanica Linnaeiis. 

This belongs to my recently established genus Blaiiella\^ which 
replaces the preoccupied genus Phyllodromia of Serville. Ger- 
manica is the type of the genus. 


ON THE CICINDELID.® OF SOUTHERN VENEZUELA, 
COLLECTED BY EDWARD A. KLAGES, 1898-1900. 

By Dr. Wai-thei^ Horn, M. D., Berlin, Germany. 

In the collection made by Edward A. Klages in the southern 
parts of Venezuela the family Cicindelidas is represented by not 
less than 16 species and one variety. The new species of Te- 

* Psyche, viii, p. 43, 1897. 

tProc. Ent, Soc. Wash,, v, p. 234, 1903. 
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tracha I describe here is the most wonderful form known till 
now, standing quite alone in the genus. 

Tetracha (Phseoxantha) klugi Cbd. ' ^ 

One specimen only. Attracted by the light m the tent at Ciu- 
dad Bolivar in early June. 

Tetracha (Phaeoxantha) sequinoctialis Dej. 

This very active beetle, whose ground color is like the sand 
upon which it is found, was taken along the margin of a stream 
near Ciudad Bolivar during May, June, and^ November* The 
elytra are less punctured than in the Amazonian specimens, and 
the vertex is yellow-brown. I cannot distinguish this species 
from T, bifasciata Bril. , which I consider but a variety of the 
former. 

Tetracha klagesi, sp. nov. 

Species mirabilis valde singularis, novam sectionem in genere consti- 
tuens! 

Tetr. oxychtloidt m. paullulum affinis, valde major tota cyanea; pectoris 
medio abdominisque apice nigricantibus ; capite minore, fronte prono- 
toque subtilissime alutaceis (opacis), impressionibiis 2 interocularibus 
(discoidalibus) levissimis; mandibulis et labro nigris, hoc paullo latiore 
antice recte truncato bidentato, dentibusbrevibus ; antennis valde longiori- 
bus, sed brevioribus quam in Phseoxanthse specibus, articulis 4 primis 
nigris. Prothorace Ipngiore angustioreque quam in Ph, csquinoctiali 
Dej., angulis anticis paullo minus productis, sulcis pronotalibus profun- 
dioribus (levroribus quam in Teir. oxyckzloidt m.j — fereutinP>^. crncmfa 
BrlL — margine lateral! ipso breviter reflexo (non serrulate), prothorace 
pone sulcum apicalem et ante sulcum bsfsalem magis constricto (ut margo 
magis sinuatus videatur) quam in Pb. {squinoctiali Dej., angulis posticis 
applanato-rotundatis magisque prominulis. Elytris fere ut in T. oxycM^ 
lotdi m., marginem versus paullo minus decHvibus, crista marginal! (quinta 
parte humerali et apicali excepta) sat late applanato-reflexa, apice singulo 
paullo magis prolongato sed latius rotundato-truncato, humeris minus 
prominulis, superiicie totaimmaculata modice splendente, densius sculpta, 
epipleuris convexioribus ; impressionibus anteapicalibus elytrorum valde 
evidentioribus anticemque versus prolongatis. Pedibus longioribus; tro- 
chanteribus femoribusque rufo-brunnescentibus, horum apice modice late 
nigro-annulato; tibiis testaceis (subtus nigro — aut brunneo — Hneatis: ex- 
treme apice basique angustissime obscuratis); tarsis brunneo-nigricanti- 
bus, articulis hinc inde — pr^sertium maxima' parte superficiei articuH 
primi— diiutioribus; palpis testaceis. Long. 20-22 mm., sine labro. 

I 9 , cfc?. This regal species occurs in the Parima Mountains, 
and was discovered running along the borders of a small stream 
at dusk. It runs in a zigifcag course with marvelous rapidity — 
exceeding that of its nearest kin — and makes its appearance only 
after sunset. Found in May and early June at an elevation of 
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3,500 to 3,000 feet. It gives me great pleasure to dedicate this 
beautiful beetle to my friend Mr. Klages, especially as the hard- 
ships resulting from the trip to its habitat nearly cost his life, and 
it is the best of the few things taken there. 

Tetracha lacordairei Gory. 

One specimen taken while digging in a cornfield near Ciudad 
Bolivar about the middle of June. 

Tetracha affinis Dej., var. smaragdina Thms. 

Found on sandy roads quite distant from any water. At Ciu- 
dad Bolivar during June and July, and at Suapure in May and 

Tetracha sobrina Dej., var. sommeri Chd. 

Found in damp places along the margin of a stream near Ciu- 
dad Bolivar in May and June. 

This species is one of the most variable of the genus ! Only 
geniculata Chev.'^ and ignea Bat.’’ are now noted in the cata- 
logues as varieties of Tetr, sobrina Dej, ; but after a careful study 
of the relationships of the closely allied” forms, I now believe 

that the following are but varieties of the same species : 

Tetr. sobrina Dej subspecies punctata Cast. 

“ confusa Chaud. 

“ infuscata Mann. 

“ longipennis Chaud 

As regards T, Chevrolati Chaud,, it is quite distinct from 
subsp. infuscdia Mann, and belongs to the varieties of 7 ! Caro- 
lina L., as does subsp. chiliensis Bril, and var, Latreillei Cast., 
var. sflendida Dokht, etc. * 

Tetracha mellyi Chaud.* 

Found on the dry, sandy borders of a stream near Ciudad Boli- 
var during May and June, and occasionally came in to the light. 
Some of the latter show a coppery coloration somewhat like in 
fulgida King, and have the last two abdominal segments 
with the border of the preceding two yellow. The sixth ventral 
segment is emarginate in the c?, but the emargination is not 
rounded in front as it is in the commoner variation, which also 
differs in having the last four ventral segments pale yellow. 

Cicindela suturalis F., var. helvaea King. 

A very active species found during the hottest hours of the clay 
along the sandy margin of a stream near Ciudad Bolivar from 
March to the middle of June. 

I am not quite sure if this form is really only one of the varieties of 
T,fitlgida King. In regard to the sculpture of the elytra, it may prove to 
he a separate species. 
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Cicindela argentata F. 

Found in the jungle, and occasionally flew in to the light at 
night during May, June, July, August, November, and December 
at Ciudad Bolivar. 

Cicindela argentata F., van pallipes Fet. 

A single specimen came in to the light in early June near Ciu- 
dad Bolivar. 

Cicindela affinis W, Horn. 

One specimen was taken at light near Ciudad Bolivar in early 
June, but a number were fcpnd on the clayey bank of the river at 
Suapure during June and ’July. 

Prepusa ventralis Dej. 

This came in to the light near Ciudad Bolivar in earl}^ June. 
It is likely an inhabitant of the jungle. 

Pentacomia egregria Chaud. 

One specimen taken at midday on a clayey bank a fourth of a 
mile from the forest at Suapure in June. 

Odontochila cayennensis F. 

Found at Suapure in March, April, May, June, and Decem- 
ber ; also in the Parima Mountains up to 3,000 feet. 

Odontochila confusa Dej. 

Suapure, May and June. 

Odontochila margineguttata Dej. 

Suapure, March, April, May, June, August, and December. 
O, rugaiula Bat, described as a dbtinct species from the Ama- 
zons, is but a slight variation of it. 

Odontochila lacordairei Gory. 

Suapure^ April, May, June, and November, 

All the species of Odontochila were found running aboU|^|il 
the shade of the virgin forest where there was but little 
growth. Their habits are quite similar, excepting that 
nensis F. would occasionally, upon being disturbed, seek temj^i 
rary refuge by flying onto foliage, but never more than a few feet 
above ground. The several species are quite wary and, on ac- 
count of their dark colors, are not conspicuous objects among the 
dead leaves which carpet the ground throughout the forest, out- 
side of which none of these species were ever met with. 
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Acalla Digroliueata, 127. 

Acoloitlius, table of species, 32i ; falsaritis, 
larva of, 325. 

AcronyoiaLamataelis Guen4e, to -what spe- 
cies should the name be applied ? 13, 

AdaUa bipunctata feeding on Cbilocorus 
larva, 133. 

Address of the President for ’1901, 61; for 
1902, 167. 

Adela ridingsella, 217. 

Adscita, table of species, 328. 

ASdes fuscus, 145 ; smithii, 51, 52. 

Agenia xanthopus, 178. 

Alaska, notes on the Harriman expedition, 5 . 

Alimentary canal of lepidopterons larvae, 72. 

Amydria effrenatella, 186. 

Anabolina n. g., 244 ; diversa n. sp. 244. 

Anabrna pnrpnra«cens, 33. 

Anaphora arcanella, 187; plumifrontella, 
186; popeanella, 387. 

Anarsia prninella, 202. 

Andrena injurious to grass, 102. 

Auesyohia sparsiciliella, 218. . 

Anopheles argyritarsis, 100; crucians, 46;^ 
macnlipennis, 46, 141 ; pnnctipennis, 46, 
141 ; rossii, 119 ; sinensis, 114. 

Anorthosia pnnotipennella, 198, 

Anthalia ilava n. sp., 268; stigmalis u. sp., 

%, 8 . 

Ant’’’ onomus giandls, 289. 

An’^hroceridae, review of the N- A. species of, 
022 ; table of genera, 824. 

, clspila cornifollella, 198; Ipbella, 204; 
nysBffifoliella, 198 ; splendorifolMla, 198. 

Apachya, 85, 86. 

Apiomerns crassipes, 152. • 

Apis meUiflca, 46 ; parthenogenesis in, 10. 

Apteronlna sohmittii, 32. 

Araehnida, secondary sexual characters in, 
104. 

Arachnis dileota Boisd , note on, 94. 

Argopistes scyrtoides, larval habits of, 137. 

Argyresthia orcasella, 196. 

Arizona, list of Lepidoptei’a taken at Will- 
iama, 223; Myrmeleonidse from, 272; 
Odouatafrona, 298 ; Heuropleroid insects 
from, 237; new or unrecorded Orthop- 
tera from, 165 ; Mosquitoes in, 160. 


Ashmead. Br. Wm. H.: Some new genera in 
the Oynipoidea, 221; Myrmecosalius, a 
new genus in the Oeropalidse, 307 ; Shor- 
‘ ' communications, 5, 53, 73, 94, 284, 
321. 

Asiatic ladybird, 133; Chalcidid parasite of, 
138. 

Asilns <?) eggs on twigs in Arizona, 33. 

Aspidiotus perniciosus, original home of, 
101; color variation in, 161; smilacis, 
10 . 

Aspidisca Incifluella, 204. 

Atypus abhoti, 290. 

Autonoeris io, 381, 

Axionplagiatns, 40. 

Balaniuns rectus, 1. 

Banks, Nathan : Sf condary sexual characters 
in spiders, 104 ; New Smynthorida from 
the District of Columbia, 154; Notes on 
Brachynemuri of the B. ferox group, 
173 ; Neuropterold insects from Arizona, 
237 ; Note on Ceria willistonii Kahl, 310 ; 
Shorter communications, 290, 810. 

Batrachedra s^icipomonella, 220. 

BedelUa staintoniella, 197. 

Belonochilus nnmenius, notes on, 11. 40. 

Benton, iFrank, communications by, 10, 45, 
101 . 

Bermuda, notes on the Orfchoptera of, 329. 

Blatta orientalis, the type of the genus, 233 ; 
germanioa, 234. 

Blatella n. n., 234. 

Blattidse, notes on the nomenclature of, 232. 

Boophilus bovis, 60. 

l^oreodromia n, g., 247, 260. 

Bracbiloma unipunctella, 214. 

Brachynemiirus, species of the B. ferox 
group, 173 ; table of species. 174 ; assim- 
ilis n. sp., 174; barberi n. sp. 282; deli- 
catulus n. sp.,279 ; dissimilis u. sp., 175; 
bubbardii var. nubeculipennls n. var., 
277 ; intermedius n. sp., 283; pallidus c?j 
278; schwarzi n. sp., 280; singularis n. 
sp., 284 ; texanus n. sp. , 175 ; yavapai n. 
sp. 281. 

Brackenridgia n. g., 193. 
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BrentMa inflatella, 210; pavonacella, Q03; 
■virginiella, 219. 

Brenthis, synopsis of N. A. species, 129. 

Bucculatrlx agnella, 205; coronatella, 19S; 
pomifoliella,205; trifasciella, 220. 

Bumelia lamiginosa, Lepidoptera feeding on, 
127. 

Busci, Angast: Notes on Brackenridge Clem- 
ens’ types of Tineina, 181 ; Dimorphism 
in the codling moth (Cydia simpsonn n. 
var ), 235 ; Shorter communications, 102, 
152. 

Oalidota zella n sp.,291. 

Californian fruit worm, note on a, 104. 

Callimaargenticinclella, 201. 

Oalosoma larva, 6. 

Callirhytis, galls of, 152. 

CalUzzia amorata, life history of, 131 

Gameades perexcellens var. riversii n. var., 
137. 

Carpocapsapomonella, 83, 235. 

Catastega aceriella, 128 ; hamameliella, 128 ; 
timidella, 128. 

Cattle ticks of North America, 00 

Caudell, A. N.: Some insects from the sum- 
mit of Pike’s Peak, found on snow, 74; 
Some new or unrecorded Orthoptera 
from Ar'zona, 1C2; Notes on the nomen- 
clature of Blattidae, 232; Notes on the 
Orthoptera of Bermuda with the descrip- 
tion of a new species, 329 ; Shorter com- 
munications, 1, 5, 6, 9, 31, 73, 135. 

Centipedes poisonous nature of, 110. 

Oeramhycid, egg-masses of, 135, 

Oeratopogon varicolor, pupa of, 58. 

Oena'wiliistonii, note on, 330. 

Ceylon, Mosquitoes found in, 121. 

Ohalcidid parasite of Asiatic ladybird, 138. 

Ohaloidoidea, notes on some South American, 
94. 

Chapin, T. E., communication by, 6. 

Ohauliodes dlicomls n. sp,, 238. 

Ohauliodus (2) oanicinctella, 215, 

Oh^adodes bidisata n. sp , 226. 

Chestnut weevil, J. 

OhUooorus simiUs, 56, 133; Ohalcidid para- 
of, 138 ; characteristics of larva, 103. 

Chimarrha angustipennxs n. sp., 242. 

China the home of San Josd scale, 101 ; Mos- 
quitoes found in, 116. 

Ohionobas, synoptic table of N. A. species, 
42; katahdin,41,97. 

Ohironomus larvae found in salt water, 60 ; 
anonymous, early stages of, 57 ; modes- 
tus, early stages of, 57. 

Chiysocoris ery thriells, 203, 


Chrysomelid larvje, notes upon the structure 
and classification of 21. 

Chrysopa larvtp feeding on Coccinplhdlarvie, 
134. 

Cicada septendecim, feeding habit of, 123 ; 
notes on, in the Distract of Columbia in 
3902, 124; near Baltimore, Md., 159; 
early record of, 126; turrets iniide by 
pup«p, 169; var. cagsinii, 159. 

Cicada tibiceu, fall brood of, 130. 

Cieindela rectilatera, notes on habits, 108 ; 
.striga, mode of occurrence, 110. 

Cicindelidffi, observations on the habits of 
two Texan species, 108; of southern 
Venezuela, 331. 

Classification of N A. Lepidoptera, progress 
in, 167. " 

Clemens’ types of Tineina, 181. 

Clisiocampa, a new form of, from Colorado, 
38: fragilis, 77, 82; tigris n. sp., 39. 

Codling moth, notes on life history of, 83; 
dimorphism in, 235. 

Coleophora cjBuosipennella, 192; concolor- 
ella, 210; coruscipennella, 192; crati- 
pennella, 219; cretaticostella, 192; in- 
fuscatella, 192; laticornella, 192; leuco- 
chrysella, 210; rosacella, 217; rossefoli- 
eila, 217. 

Coleoptera found among Liometopon, 32; 
from tropical Florida, 39; from Cuba, 
286. 

Ooloboneura nan a n. sp., 267. 

Cook, O. F.: Evolutionary inferences from 
the Diplopoda, 14; The Earwig's forceps 
and the phylogenyof insects, 84; Shor- 
ter communioation, 73. 

Coquillett, D. W.: The genera of the dipte- 
rous family Bmpidldas, with notes and 
new species, 245. 

Oosila chinensis, 178. 

Cosmiotes illectella, 197 ; maculoscella, 197 ; 
madarella, 197. 

Cosmopteryo/gemmiferella, 197, 

Crambus offectalJs Hnlst, note on, 286. 

Criocephalus, egg-masses attributed to, 135. 

Cryptolechia obsoletella, larva of, 206. 

Cryptophyllaspls liquidambaris n. sp., 149. 

Cuba, a lei ter from, 286. 

Culex atropalpns, 144, 146 ; canadensis, 141, 
146 ; early hatching of eggs, 290 ; cantans* 
47, 141; consobrinus, IfiO; dyari, 143, 
146; incidens, 160; jamafcinvis, 346; 
melanurus, 341, 146; nigritulus, 145; 
perturbans, IH ; pipjens, 48, 60, 122, 142, 
144, 14(i; pungeus, 31; rest nans, 144, 
146; sinensis varvanua, 47; sollieitans, 
47,52,144,146: subalbatus, 117 ; sylves- 
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tris, 142, 14G; ifcniorliynclins, 48, 346; 
territans, 48, 142, 145; triseriatUR, 143; 
eggs of, 152. 

Gulicida? from Long Island, N. Y , 45 ; m 5?ew 
Hainpsliire, 140; in Oriental countries, 
111; notes on, 12, 31; transmitting 
dengue fever, 100 ; structure of men turn 
in larvjG, 163 ; synoptic tables of larva*, 
51,145. 

Currie, Kolia P.: Myrmeleonidae from Ari- 
zona, 272; The Odonafa collected by 
Messrs. Schwarz and Barber in Arizona 
and New Mexico, 298. 

Oycloplasis panicifoliella,217. 

Cydia pomonella var simpsonii n. var.,235 

Oynipid oa> gall, nutritive rxuality of, 151. 

Cynipoidea, some new genera in, 221. 

Cyprian honey bee, 45. 

Daaycera newmanella, 218, 

Dendroctonus, some notes on the genus, 3 ; 
approximatus, 32. 

Dendrolimiis pini, outbreak of in Norwat^ 
2811. 

Depressarla atroclorsella, 214; cinereocostella, 
217; lecontella, 204; pulvipennella, 217. 

Dermacentor, Ata*erican species of, 60. 

Diachorisia velatella, 198. 

Diaditus pictipes, occurrence of in IT. S., 102. 

Diaspine scale, the first N. A. leaf-gall, 149. 

Diaspis pentagon a, 5. 

Dicyrtoma frontalis n. sp., 154. 

DimoriJhism in the Codling moth, 235. 

Dinardilla liometopi, 82. 

Diplopoda, evolutionary inferences from, 14. 

Diplosis galls in pine twigs, 309. 

Diptera, illustrations of the early stages of 
some, 56. 

Bixa centralis, larval habits of, 136, 137. 

DorcUR parallelus covered with Ganmsid 
mites, 102. 

Byar, Dr. Harrison G. : A Keview of the spe- 
cies of Haploa, 6 ; to what species should 
the name Acronycta hamamelis Guende 
be applied ? 13 ; Description of the larva 
of Triprocris smithonianus Clemens, 33 ; 
A new form of Clislocampa from Colo- 
rado, 3S; Synoptic table of the North 
American species of Chionobas, 42; A 
Lepidopterous larva on a leaf-hopper, 
43 ; Not* s on Mosquitoes on Long Island, 
N, y., 45 ; Illustrations of the early stages 
of toome Diptera, 56 ; Annual Address of 
the President for 1901 : Theoorection of 
Lepidoptera in the National Museum, 
61 ; Lepidoptera found on snow on Pike’s 
Peak, 77; Note on Arachnis dilecta 


Boisd. , 94 ; Note on a Californian Fruit- 
worm, 104 ; Synopsis of the North Amer- 
ican species of Erebia, 129 ; Synopsis of 
the North American species of Brenthis, 
130; The Life history of a second Epip- 
lemid (Calizziaamoi*ataPack.)J31; Notes 
on Mosquitoes in New Hampshire, 140 ; 
Annual Address of the President for 1902 : 
Some recent work in North American 
Lepidoptera, 167 ; A new genus and spe- 
cies of Georaefridffi, 178; Note on the 
North American white-marked speeies of 
Eucosma 179; List of the Lepidoptera 
taken at ‘WjHiams, Arizona, by Messrs. 
Schwarz and Barber — I. Papilionoidea, 
Sphingoidea, Bombycoidea, Tineioidea 
iin part), 223; Note on Crambus offec- 
talis Hulst and allied forms, 285; New- 
North American Lepidoptera with notes 
on larvae, 295; A Note on Pyrausta oebo- 
salis Fitch MS., 305 ; Note on a wrongly- 
identified species of Tortricidae (Phtbin- 
olophus indentanus n. g. and sp.), 306; 
ABeview of the North American species 
of the lepidopterous family Anthroceri- 
dai, 322 ; Shorter communications, 10, 41 , 
127, 128, 136, 137, 152, 153, 160, 180, 290, 
305. 

Dyscritina, 87. 

Earwigs, forceps of, 84. 

Eciton inqnilines and messmates, 133. 308. 

Elachista brachyelytrifoliella, 217 ; (?) ori- 
chalcella. 219; praBmaturella, 203. 

Empididae, the genera of the dipterous fam- 
ily, 215 ; table of genera, 259. 

Erapis brunnea n. sp., 270; exilis n. sp., 269 ; 
frontalis,!!, sp., 271 ; birtipesn. sp., 270 ; 
scoparia n. sp., 270; squamipes n, sp., 
270 ; lenebrosa n. sp., 270. 

Encoptolophussubgracilian. sp., 363. 

Endrosis kennicottella, 200. 

Enicostoma packardella, 214. 

Entomology in Europe. 162. 

Entomological Society of Washington : Elec- 
tion of Officers for 1901, 1, ; for 1902, 63; 
for 1903, 167 ; List of members, iii. 

Epinot’’a favillana n..pp , 230; (?) cornuisna 
n. sp , 231. 

Epiplemi4, life histoiy of a second, 131. 

Epipyrops barberiana n. sp., 43; sp. from 
Jajmn, food of larva, 381. 

Ereb*a, synopsis of N. A, species, 129 ; vid- 
leri, 128. 

Evineophilus n. g., 34; schwa rzi n. sp., 3 

Eritettix simplex, 136, 
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Eucosma, note on the N, A white-marhed 
species of, 179; table of species, 170; 
cercocarpana n. »p., 297 ; (?) edemoidana 
n. sp., 229; gilletteana n. sp„ 229 ; opti- 
mana n. sp , 180 ; pnlsatillana n. sp., 297. 

Sndarcia simnlatricella, 197. 

Eudryas gloveti, work of larva, 5, 

Enerythra pbasma, 127. 

Eaiasoniacomstockiella, 128. 

Europe, Entonaology in, 162. 

Entermes, woody balls fonnd in nests of, 152. 

Evagora apieitrlpiinotella, 200. 

Evetrla neomexicana n, sp., 286. 

ExoobomTisplagiatxi8,40; tripustnlatns, 41. 

Florida, Coleoptera from tropical, 39. 

Eorficulidae, forceps of, 84. 

Eulgoridse infested by Epipyrops larvte, 43, 
181. 

Gamasid mites covering a Lticanid beetle, 

102 . 

Geleohia agrimoniella, 199 ; angustipennella, 
212; apicilinella, 212; bramella, 216; 
ceroiddla, 198; detersella, 200; flexn- 
rella, 199; flavocostella, 199 ; fungivor- 
ella, 219 ; fiiscopnnctella, 211 ; gallsegen- 
ltells,216; gilvomaoxdella, 211 ; labrado- 
riella, 211; longifssciella, 211; medio- 
fascella, 211; mimella, 199; nigrato- 
mella, 211; (?) ornatifimbriella, 216; 
pallifimbriella, 212; rboifructella, 199; 
rcHseosnifnBella, 199 ; mbidella, 199 ; sali- 
cifnngiella, 220. 

Geometrid®, a new genns and species of, 178. 

Gill, Br. Th. N., commnnication by, 10. 

Gingla, table of species, 829. 

Glyphipteryx impigritella, 211. 

Graoilaria blandella, 219; fnlgidella, 195; 
strigiflnitella,196 ; superbifrontella, 194; 
vennstella, 193 ; violacella, 196. 

Grapbiphora oviducta, early stages of, 293. 

Greya n. g., 194. 

Gryllns bermndensis n. sp., 330. 

Gypsy moth, bermapbrodite specimen of, 93. 

Eamadiyas bassettella, 217. 

Haploa, review of the species, 6 ; barrJsii n. 
var. , 8 ; lymani n. var,, 9 ; smithii n. var. , 
8 . • 

Harriman expedition to Alaska, notes on, 5. 

Harrisina, table of species, 325; americana- 
larva of, 325; australis, 327; coracina, 
327; metallica, 327 ; texana, larva of, 326. 

Heidemann, O. : Notes on Belonochilus nu- 
menius Say, 11 ; Hemiptera found on 
snow on Pike’s Peak, 80; Jfctemarks on 


Xigyrocoris constricttis Sayrand descrip- 
tion of Perigenes fallax, a new species, 
165 ; Shorter communications, 82, 40, 78, 
102, 135, 162, 309. 

Hemerobius barberi n sp., 241; schwarzl n. 
sp., 241 ; unbratus n. sp., 242, 

Hemileuoa electra, larva of, 3{)6. 

Heterochordeuma, 73. 

Hofmann collection of Microlepidoptera, 10, 
65. 

Holcocera chalcofrontella, 212 ; gilbociliella, 
213; modestella, 213; purpurooomella, 
213. 

Holland, Dr. W. J , communication by, 290, 

Homofosoma elongellum n sp,, 227. 

Homolotylus obscurns, 138. 

Homopyralis monodia n. sp., 295; larva of, 
295. 

Homosetia costisiguella, 215; trlcingula- 
tella, 215. 

Honey bee, 10, 46 ; Cyprian, 45. 

Hopkins, Dr. A. B. ; Some Notes on the 
genus Dendroctonus (author’s abstract), 
3 ; A new genus of Scolytlds from Flor- 
ida, 34 ; Shorter communications, 2, 135, 
136, 160, 289, 309 

Horn, Br. Walther: On the Ciciudelid® of 
southern Venezuela, collected by Edward 
A. Klages, 1898-1900, 831. 

Howard, Dr. L. O.: Outline sketch of a long 
trip (abstract), 54 ; On the status of the 
Ohalcidid, Syntomosphyrum esurum 
Riley, 138; Shorter communications, 5, 
12, 20, 31, 40, lOO, 162, 308. 

H\ilstinan. g., 178; terlmeatan. sp., 178. 

Hunter, W. B., communication by, 10. 

Hybroma servulella, 210. 

By dropsy Che, photographing nets of, 93; 
divisa n. sp., 244. 

Hylesinus, work of in red fir, 186. 

Hymenoptera from Japan in U. S. National 

Museum, 304. 

Hyponomeuta multipunctella, 197. 

Hypsoropha monills, larva of, 291. 

Incurvaria acerifoliella, 193; labradorella, 
2X6; mediostrlatella, 220; russatella, 102. 

Insects, phylogeny of, 84; sense of sight in, 
6; favoring particular aides of plants, 
135; found in nests of Eciton, 133; from 
Cuba, 286; found on snow on Pike’s 
Peak, 74 ; collection of, in Carnegie Mu- 
seum, 290; in the TJ. S. National Mu- 
seum, 61, 804; predaceous, occasionally 
harmful, 133; trapped by lights, 20; 
larvfift of, mode of preparing, 31 ; photo- 
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graphic prints showing venation of wings 
of, 93; changing preoccupied generic 
names, 234. 

lo moth larva, photograph of section of 
eversible gland, 181. 

Ischnogaster sp , 285. 

Ischnura harheri n. sp. , 302, 

Issus sp infested by Epipyrops larva, 43 

IxodidJB of N, A.., OO. 

Japan, Mosquitoes collected in, 112 ; Hyme- 
noptera from, 304. 

Java, Mosquitoes collected in, 118- 

Johnson, W. O., communication by, 9. 

Katahdin, Mt., Lepidoptera from, 96. 

Kiefferiella n. n. , 221. 

Kotinsky,J. : The fir-st North American Leaf- 
gall Diaspme, 149 ; Shorter communica- 
tions, 6, 10, 53, 93, 103. 

Krug, Dr. W. H. ; Analysis of a Cynipidous 
oak gall, 151. 

Lamprempis setigera n. sp., 272, 

LathrodechiH mactans, 55. 

Latindia sehwarzi n. sp., 165, 

Laverna eloisella, 203 ; luciferella, 202. 

Lepidoptera, Some recent work in North 
American, 167; New North American, 
290 ; Collection of in the National Mu- 
seum, 61; The Hofmaun collecliou 
bought by the National Museum, 10, 6.5; 
List of taken at 'Williams, Arizsona, 223 ; 
from Mt, Katahdin, Me., 96. 

Lepidopterous larvje, Alimentary canal of, 
72; feeding on Bumelia lanuginosa, 127; 
infestinga Leaf-hopper, 43 ; photographs 
of, 153. 

Lepipolys perscripta, larva of, 292. 

Leplsesia vega, n. sp., 291. 

Leucanthiza amphicarpeaBfoliella, 191. 

Lights, insects trapped by, 20. 

Ligurotettix kunzei n. sp., 162. 

Ligyrocoris constiictus Say, remarks on, 1 65. 

Limnephilus Indivisus, 98. 

Liometopon, coleopterous inquilines of, 32. 

Lithocolletis aceriella, 389; serif erella, 187; 
argentifLmbriella, 183; argentinotella, 
190 ; basistrigella, 188 ; caryseColiella, 189 ; 
cratiegella, 190 ; desmodiella, 1S7 ; dtch- 
ella, 204; guttifinitella, 189; hamadrya- 
della, 190; hamameliella n. sp., 189; 
lucetiella, 188; lucidicostella, 187; ob- 
scuricostella, 188; obstrictella, 189; os- 
trysefoliella, 188; robiniella, 187; tubi- 
ferella, 204. 

Litodonta hydromeli, 127. 

Log-cabin builder, 98. 


Lyouetia speculella, 209. 

Machimia tentonferella, 205. 

Macroergates, 53. 

Maricopa lustrella n. sp., 227. 

Marlatt, C. L.: Collecting Notes on Mosqui- 
toes in Oriental countries, 111 ; Notes on 
the Periodical Cicada in the District of 
Columbia in 1902, 124 ; An early record 
of tbePeriodical Cicada, 126; ACbalcidid 
parasite of the Asiatic Ladybird, 138 ; 
Shorter communications, 133, 136, 161. 

Marmara salictella, 210 ; peculiar cocoon of, 
102 

Megalomus latus n. sp,, 240. 

Megarhinus portoricensis, 290 ; rutilus, 290. 

Melanoplus yarrowli, 7. 

Menesta torfcriciformella, 207. 

Mermis parasitic on Pheidole, 63. 

Merocheta, pore formulae of, 18 

Merodon equestrls, 10. 

Merrick, F. A., communication by, 40. 

Metachela n. g., 263, 263. 

Mexico, entomological observations in, 54. 

Microcentrum, egg-masses of a Mexican, 55. 

Microphorus gilvihirtus n sp., 268; obscu- 
rus n. sp., 268. 

Mieza psammitfs, 127 ; larva of, 298. 

Milyas cinctus, 53. 

Mitchell, J. D.: Observations on the habits 
of two Oicindelidae, 108. 

Morris, E. L., communications by, 20, 33, 74, 
160. 

Mosquitoes, notes on, 12, 31, 290; in New 
Hampshire, 140 ; on Long Island, N. Y., 
45; in Oriental countries. 111; in Ari- 
zona, 160; in Ceylon, 321, 122; in China, 
116 ; in Japan, 112 ; in Java, 118 ; convey- 
ing yellow fever in Brazil, 311 ; proposed 
investigation of along Isthmian canal, 
101; synoptic tables of iarvse, 51, 145; 
structure of mentum in larv», 163. 

Mutillidie, remarks on genera in, 321 ; super- 
stition regarding, 321 ; bred from Nomia 
cells, 102. 

Myodites semiflavus, 102. 

Myrmecomyia myrmecoides, 310. 

Myrmecopbilous Coleoptera, 32. 

Myrmecosalius n. g , 307; nigriceps n. sp., 
♦ 308. 

Myrmeleon immaculatus var. occidentalis n. 
var. 274, 

Myrzneleonid® from Arizona, 272. 

Nemognatha nigripennis, breeding habit of. 
137. 

Neonympha gemma, 32. 

Nepticula bifasciella, 209 ; f uscotibiella, 209 ; 
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platanella, 209; rubifoliella, 208; sagi- 

B€lia, 220. 

Neiiroctenus pseudoaemus, 310. 
Nearopteroid insects from Arizona, 237. 
Newcomb, H. H, , commnnications by, 93, 9G. 
New Mexico, Odonata from, 298. 

Noctaa amia n. sp., 224; pyropbiloides var. 

peabody^ n. var., 224. 

Nomia nevadica, (?) injnnous to pasture 
lands, 102. 

Nomia lingnlacella, 201. 

Nojiagria, revision of tbe Boreal American 
species of, 311; alameda n. sp., 318; 
Imta, 318; oblonga, 315; subflava, 316. 

Oak gall, nutritive quality of, 151. 

Odonata from Arizona and New Mexico, 298, 
Odontomera fertuginea, 310, 

CE3canthns argentinus, 16S; faseiatiis, 32; 
niveus, 32. 

CEdalea pramosan. sp , 267. 

<Enectra puritana. food plant of, 296. 
Opostega albogalenella, 208. 

Ornithodorus megninl, 61. 

Ornix boreasella, 216; crafsegifoliella, 196; 

fesfeineila, 196 ; trepidella, 196. 

Ortboptera from Arizona, 162; from Ber- 
muda, 829. 

Paracypbonjx, 73. 

Parasia (?) subsimella, 203, 

Parectopa lespedezjefoliella, 20.5. 

Parnassius clodius var. altaurus n. var., 290, 
Parthenogenesis in honey bee, la 
Pergandiella americana, 93. 

Perigenes fallax n. sp,, isa 
Perigonica tertian, sp., 294. 

Periodical Cicada, feeding babit ot, in Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in 1902, 124; near 
Baltimore, Md., 159; early record of, 
126 ; turrets made by pupa, 169. 

Phalonia unistrigana n. sp , 232. 

Pbeidole, worker of, parasitized by Mermis, 
53. 

PhloBOsinus n. sp, attacking healthy trees, 
135. 

Photographing Hydropsycbe nets, 93; of 
lepidopterous larvaa, 153 ; of gland of lo 
moth larva, 181. 4 

Phthinolophus n. g., 307; indentanus n. sp., 
307. 

Phyllocnistis liriodendronella, 212; vitige- 
neUa, 191. 

Phylloscelis atra, 136 ; pallescens, 135. 
Phylogeny of insects, 84. 

Pigritia laticapitella, 203; ochrella, 214; 
oobrocomella, 214, 


Pine Bombyx, outbreak of in Norway, 289 ; 
twigs covered with dipterous galls, 309. 

Platyptilia marmarodactyla n. sp., 296. 

Platythyris oculatana, larva of, 296. 

Plusiodonta compressipalpis, early stages of, 
292 

Plutella linibipeunella, 194; mollipedella, 
194; vigilaciella, 194. 

Podagrion, 309. 

Pa^cilocorsis quercicella, 208 ; reflexella, 207. 

Predaceous insects occasionally harmful, 133. 

Prionidus cristatns, 134. 

Proctotrypids found in Eciton nests, 308. 

Projapyx, 8S. 

Promiomera n. g., 221. 

Provespa doryloides, 286. 

Psammoleon sinuatus n. sp., 275. 

Pseudacontia groteana n. sp., 225. 

Pseudanaphora mora, 40. 

Psocus citricola, mode of hatching of, 103 ; 
conspersus u. sp , 237. 

PterophoruR barber! n. sp. , 228 ; caudelli n. 
sp. 228. 

Pyiaustafarinahs, 40; ochosalis Pitch MS., 
note on, 305; ochosalis n. sp., 305. 

Pyromorpha, table of species, 329. 

Quamtancc, A. L., communication by, 123. 

Bajihidia larva from Oregon, 100 ; minuta, n. 
sp , 239. 

Beed, Major Walter 0., V. S. A., Resolutions 
adopted relative to death of, 157. 

Betinia neomexicana, 286. 

Sanderson, E. Dwight : Notes upon the struc- 
ture and classification of Chrysomelid 
larvaj, 21. 

San Josd scale, original home of, 64; varia- 
tion in color, 161. 

SchinJa marginata, larva of, 291, 

Schwarz, E. A.: A letter from Cuba, 286; 
Shorter eommxmications, 32, 33, 39. 40, 
102, 110, 135, 137, 161. 

Scelio sp. found attached to a grasshopper 
308. 

Scolops, North American species of, 73, 

Scolytids, a new genus of from P’lorida, 34. 

Scolytoplatypus sp. from South Africa, 2. 

Selys-Longchamps, Baron de. Notice of death 
of, 4, 10. 

Sepedon fuscipennis, early stages of, 57. 

Sexual characters, secondary, in spiders, 104. 

Sight, sense of in insects, 6 

Simpson, C. B. : The Alimentary canal ol 
certain Lepidopterous Larvae (author^s 
abstract), 72; Notes on the Life-history 
of the Codling Moth (author>s abstract), 
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83 ; Photograpliing nets of Hydropsyclie, 
93 ; The Log-cabin, builder (Limnephilus 
indivisus Walker), 98, 

Smith, Dr. J. B. : A Kevision of the Boreal- 
American species of Iffonagria Ochs. ,311 ; 
Shorter communication, 62. 

SmynthuridjB, new, from District of Colum- 
bia, 164. 

Smynthurus facialis n. sp., 151; trilineatus 
n. sp., 355. 

Solenobia walshella, 209. 

Sphictofitethus gravesii, 178. 

Spiders, secondary sexual characters in, 101. 

Stachyocnemus apicalis, 32. 

Stegomyia fasciata, 117. 

Stenoptila schwarzi n. sp,, 228. 

Stilbosis tesquella, larva of, 202. 

Stiles, Dr. C. W. : The Cattle Ticks of North 
America (author’s abstract), 60; Shorter 
communications, 74, 100, 157. 

Stretchia mys n. sp., 294. 

Striaria sp from California, 73. 

Strobisia emblemella, 200; iridipennella, 
200 ; levipedella, 210. 

Surra disease in the Philippines, 74. 

Sympetrum rubicundulum, 42, 48. 

Syntomosphyrum esirmm, 238; hosts of, 
139. 

Tabanus tropicus, 74. 

Tachydromia lata n. sp.,266; vanpennis n. 
sp. 266. 

Tachypeza pruinosa n. sp., 267. 

Tanypus dyari, pupa of, 66. 

Tenaga pomiliella, 209. 

Teras nigrolineata, 127. 

Terias nicippe, 5. 

Termes flavipes, injury done by, 2 ; queen 
of, 2, 5. 

Tetraoha Carolina, notes on habits of, 108, 
110 ; Magesii n. sp,, 332. 

TModia stygiana n. sp., 230. 

Tlmema callfornica, 73. 


Tinea acapnopennella, 215 ; biflavimaculella, 
1S4; carnariella, 185; crocicapitella,184 ; 
dorsistrigella, 184 ; lanariella, 186 ; nu- 
bilipennella, 185 ; tapetzella, 219 ; varia- 
tella, 186. 

Tineina, notes on B Clemens’ types, 162, 
181. 

Tisheria citrinipennella, 191; maJifoliella, 
204; qnercitella, 212; solldaginifoliella, 
190; zelleriella, 191. 

Tortricidse, note on a wrongly identified 
species of, 306. 

Tortrix dorsalana n. sp. , 231« 

Trichotaphe alacella, 208 ; juncidella, 201 ; 
setosella, 2G0. 

Trigonogenius farctus, 161 ; globulum, 161. 

Triprocris, table of species, 828; smithsoni- 
anus, larva of, 33. 

Tropical Florida, Coleoptera of, 39. 

Tropideucoila n. g., 221. 

Trypanisma prndeus, 201. 

Dhler, P. B.., communications by, 159, 810. 

U. S National Museum, Collection of Lepi- 
doptera in, 61. 

Uranotsenia sapphirina, 145 ; larva of, 49. 

Venezuela, southern, Cicindelidie of, 881. 

Vespula mandarins, 285. 

Vitula serratilineella, egg and larva of, 104. 

Walshia amorphella, 216. 

Warner, W, V. , communications by, 186, 808. 

Williams, Arizona, list of Lepidoptera taken 
•at, 223. 

Wllsonia brevivittella, 218, 

Xylesthia pruniramiella, 186 * 

Xylophilus brunnipennis, 53. 

YpsiZophus flavivlttellus, 218; pauoiguttel- 
lus, 218; punctidiscellus, 213; unlci- 
punctellus, 214. 

Zamischus n. g., 221. 


$ 



ERRATA, 


43, line i, for (Bay) resid z^icinum {Hagen). 

137, line i6, for 1886 read 1889. 

137, line 17, for 1903 read 1906. 

346, under Ardoftera^ for 106 read 105. 

252, for Leptopeza read Lemtopeza. 

253, under Microphorus, for 14 read 139. 

255, under Platypalpus, for 194 read 92. 

359, couplet 7, for Lcftofeza read Leintopcza. 
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May 14, 1903. 

The 178th regular meeting was held in the Sasngerbund Hall, 
314 C street, N.W., Dr. Howard in the chair, and Messrs. Ash- 
mead, Benton, Busck, Currie, Doolittle, Dyai*, Gill, Heidemann, 
Kotinsky, Morris, Schwarz, Simpson, Ulke and Warner, mem- 
bers, and Mr, H. Bolce, visitor, also present. 

Mr. H. Bolce, of the Treasury Department, was elected an 
active member of the Society. 

— Dr. Howard presented a note on a letter from Dr. Fletcher, 
wherein the latter i*eported black flies {Simulium colum- 
batczense Schoenbauer) entering the anus and vulva of domestic 
animals. 

— ^Mr. Ashmead exhibited drawings to illustrate his mono- 
graph of the North American Braconidse, soon to be published 
by the National Museum, and accompanied the exhibition by 
remai’ks illustrating the characters of the various genera repre- 
sented by these drawings. Among other things he said that in 
many instances he was led to detect generic and tribal characters 
by a knowledge of the habits of the insect. His notes were dis- 
cussed by Messrs, Howard, Gill, Schw;arz and Benton, 

Dr. Howard stated that in November. 1891, he read a paper 
before the Association of Economic Enfl nologists at Champaign, 

% 
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Illinois,* in which, in discussing the host relations of parasitic 
Hymenoptera, he advanced the idea that the classification of the 
group would undoubtedly be affected by a more accurate know- 
ledge of host relations, and entered a plea for careful records. 
He was therefore greatly pleased to see from Mr. Ashmead^s 
statements that the exact knowledge of habits, largely due to the 
work of Washington entomologists, had led Mr. Ashmead to 
discoveries affecting classification, thus justifying the 12-year-old 
prophecy. He ref erred especially to the new genus separated from 
Bracon to which Mr. Ashmead’s attention had been called by 
the fact that all of the members wei*e parasitic upon Cecido- 
myiidse instead of upon beetles, as is the general rule with the 
genus Bracon. 

Mr. x\shmead stated that he had discovered that the tribes of 
Cynipida3 which he had erected correspond exactly with the 
groups of plants on which they make their galls, such as Qiiercus, 
Rosacese, Acacia, etc. ; and, on the other hand, from the nature 
of the host, he had been enabled to explain the differences * in 
structure. 

— Mr. Busck then read extracts from liis paper on the generic 
name of the codling moth.f 

The paper was discussed • by Messrs. Schwarz, Simpson, 
Howard, Dyar and Gill. 

— Dr. Dyar mentioned a peculiar Lepidopterous larva which 
had- been seen by several members of the Society at Plummer's 
Island,. Maryland. It occurs onl}" in spring. Mr. Barber 
brought in some last May (May, 1903), and the first moth had 
just emerged (April, 1903). The plant is Rhacelia dadia^ ac- 
coi'ding to Mr. Morris ; the larvae live exposed on the plant and 
are brightly colored. The moth that emerged is not \\^11 
developed and the color seems grayer than normal, but other- 
wise it agrees exactly with specimens of Bthmia zeJleriMa 
Chamber’s, from Texas. The, following description of the larva 
was handed to the Secretary for publication ; 


* See Insect Life, in. No. 6. p. 277, March, 1891. 
f Published in Journ. N- Y- Lnt. Sop , xi, No. 3, pp, io6-iu, June, 1903 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE LARVA OF ETHMIA ZELLERIELLA 

CHAMBERS. 

By Harrison G. Dyar, 

Head rounded, apex retracted, clype’us high ; black ; a green- 
ish white mark in the upper half of the clypeus and a rounded 
spot on each side, separated only by the black suture ; epistoma 
and basal antennal joint pale; width, 1.2 mm. Body cylindrical, 
normal, the ends very slightly tapering; segmental incisures dis- 
tinct, weakly 2-annulate. Whitish opaque, a diffuse yellow 
dorsal band, the lateral region likewise yellowish shaded; no 
shields; joints 2 and 3 subdorsally blotched in smoky black, the 
marks joining dorsally on joint 3 ; joints 4-5 anteriorly banded in 
smoky, velvety black, solidly except for dorsal and lateral an- 
terior notch on joint 4 ; smoky ventrally. A rounded dorsal 
black spot on the segments and a smaller one in the incisuj'e ; 
a broad dark gray subdoi'sal shade, diffuse above, sharp below, 
sending a thick arm across to each spiracle, obliquely, posteriorly ; 
slight subventral gray spottings, heavier on joints 2 and 3 ; anal 
shield sooty. Tubercles in large, round, velvety black spots, 
i dorsad-anterior to ii, iv and v united, vii of three setae on the 
antei’ior leg base on a pale ground; on thorax ia+ ib, iia+iib, 
iv -hv. Thoracic feet black; setse long, black; abdominal feet 
slender, pale. 


— Dr. Dyar presented also a description of the larva of Lito^ 
do 7 ita Jiydro 7 neli. Mr. Schwarz had found the larva again, this 
time in Key West, Florida, and he brought home two examples, 
which have been nicely inflated for the collection by Mr. Cau- 
dell. They were feeding on Bumella angtistifoUa. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE LARVA OF LITODQNTA HYDRO- 
MELI HARVEY. 

^ By Harrison G. Dyar. 

Egg. Two-thirds spherical, the base flat; dull whitish green, uniform, 
obscurely but finely, neatly reticulate, the reticulations very slightly 
raised, hexagonal, with pores at the angles, looking like whitish dots, 
obscure; surface a little frosted. Diameter, x mm.; height, .65 mm. 

Larva, s^age F". The larvje are sluggish, not moving when touched. 
They hold the tail elevated continuaU3^ Head higher than wide, slightly 
bilobed, flattened before, clypeus strongly constricted, reaching about one- 
third to the vertex; erect, apex higher than joint 2; median suture de- 
pressed near vertex; dark purplish, reticulate mottled with blackish, 
pinkish behind and' in a spot reaching a distance down the angle of each , 
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lobe; width, 2.8 mm. Body somewhat flattened, the venter flat, sub- 
stigmatal ridge distinct and the body above slightly triangularly shaped 
in section, or at least appearing so. A pair of low, polished, coxiical, 
rudimentary horns on joint 2 anteriorly; anal feet very minute, not used, 
the rim of subventral ridge running smoothly around. Soft green; a 
distinct white line on substigmatal ridge, faintly yellow on joints 3 to 4, 
distinctly so on joints ii to 13 and round the anal rim, horn stubs purple 
brown, the area between them mottled in white and purple, a white edge 
behind; a yellow dorsal line from the horns over joints 2 to 5 expands on 
joints 6 to 10 into a patch of ci*eamy white mottled with pinkish and 
purple, which may be narrow or broad, light or dark, and is expanded in 
the cen-ter of the segments. In the narrow form it stops at the end ot 
joint 10 and is continued by the shadow of a pale doi*saI line; in the 
broad form a diminishing dai'k purple stripe runs to the anal plate. On 
the thorax subdorsal and lateral fine faint yellow lines, which become 
broken into obliques on the abdomen, running from subdorsal anterior on 
one segment backwards to stigmatal posterior on the next; the last, on 
joints 11-12, is I'ather the heaviest and is followed by a weak subdorsal 
line on joints 12-13, oblique. The surface is finely peppered in purple 
and white, the oblique lines being without these dots. Spiracles ocherous, 
feet reddish; abdominal feet of joints 7 to 10 heavily mottled in purple 
and white over their bases and, in the dark specimen, up to the substig- 
matal line CO vei'iiig joints 6 to ii. 

Cocoon slight, like thin parchment, spun among leaves at the 
surface of the ground. 


— Dr. Dyar mentioned another result of Mr. Schwarz^s brief 
stop at Key West, namely, the determination of the food plant 
of Mieza igninix Walker, These larvse were found on the 
Bumelia angustifoUa with the Litodonta larva, and a moth 
has just emerged. According to Dr, Dyar this is undoubtedly 
the same plant on which Mrs. Slosson originally found the 
species, but it was unidentified then and has remained so <^11 
now.* It might be well, he said, to note that the figure of 
Abbot identified by Packard t '^%Bustixia fufula Hiibn., really 
represents this Mieza, 

— The following paper, by Mr. Caudell, was then read by the 
Secretary : 


♦Journ. N. Y. Ent, Soc., iv. p. 86, 1896. 
t Amer. Nat , iv, p. 229, 1870. 
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BRANCHED HAIRS OF HYMENOPTERA* 

By A. N. Caudell, 

Several years ago, in an attempt to determine which of our 
Hymenoptera possess branched hairs, I examined almost two 
hundred species, including representatives of all the families. Of 
these species twenty-three only possessed branched hairs, the 
others having only simple* ones, which, in some cases, were 
spirally twisted. Without exception the twenty-three species 
bearing bi'anched hairs proved to belong to the group Antho- 
phila, or pollen-gatherers, and no representative of thi^ group 
was found without such haix*s. Thus the possession of branched 
hairs seems a good character for the separation of the Antho- 
phila from the remainder of the Hymenoptera. This character 
has indeed been used by some writers. 

Of the Anthophila somewhat critical studies of the hairs from 
various portions of the body were made for the piu'pose of leaim- 
ing the distribution of the various forms, and at which portion 
of the body they were the most often found. Characters among 
the hairs for the subdivision of the group were also sought for. 

It has generally been stated that branched hairs are found 
especially on those portions of the insect’s body that are used in 
gathering pollen. In my investigations I examined hairs from 
the head, dorsal surface of the thorax, dorsal and ventral sur- 
faces of the abdomen, posterior tibiae and basal segment of the 
posterior tarsus, 1 found that of these six regions the dorsal 
surface of the thorax alone possesses branched hairs as a constant 
character. The thorax must, therefore, be considered the typical 
branched-hair beai'ing region, as it is the only place where such 
hairs ai*e found to be always present. If exception^ should be 
found to occur here also upon further investigation, is not known. 

The invariable presence of branched hairs on the top of the 
thorax seems a wise providence of nature for facilitating the 
cross fertilization of plants. 

lin regard to finding hair characters for the subdivision of the 
Anthophila I met with no success- While the forms of hairs 
vary from one- to many-barbed and from short serrations to 
long branches, the various kinds are distributed among the 
genera in such a manner as to be, apparently, of no systematic 
importance. The hairs of closely related genera, as Bomhus 
and Psithyrus^ present no characters for their separation or for 
the separation of such genera from ones remotely related. Nor 
do the hairs of the Andrenidas seem to differ from those of the 
Apidae any more than they do as between dijfferent genera. 

This subject seems to have received less study than its interest 
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appears to warrant. The main, and almost the only article of 
any length, based upon original research, so far as I can find, is 
by Edward Saunders in the Transactions Entomological Society of 
London for 187S. This author examined the hairs of one or 
more species of almost all the genera of British Aculeate Hyme- 
noptera, but none of the Terebrantia. He found that, without 
exception, members of the Anthophila alone possessed branched 
or plumose hairs, and he later used » that character in classifica- 
tion. 

As to the use of these branched hairs there seems to be con- 
siderable "doubt. Mr. Saunders suggests that they are of use in 
gathering pollen. As, they are characteristic of pollen-gathering 
groups they are, doiTbtless, of use in that connection, but that 
their only use is for gathering pollen is not pi'oved. If such 
were the case we would scarcely expect to find branched hairs 
present on parasitic species, such as those of the genus Nomada^ 
or absent from the special pollen-collecting portions of the body 
of, some pollenizing species, such as the posterior tarsus of the 
honey bee. But Coburn states that the explanation of these hairs 
being pollen-collecting haii's is so plausible as to exclude all other 
hypotheses. The same author mentions the members of the genera 
Ceratina and Prosopis being without hairs. This is disputed 
by Saunders, who claims that they do possess a few hairs which 
retain the character of being branched. 

Besides Saunders and Coburn the presence of branched or 
plumose hairs in the Hymenoptera has been mentioned by Reau- 
mur, Smith, Dimmock and others, but the article by Saunders 
seems to be the only one of considerable length or importance. 
Dimmock has given an interesting discussion of the scales -of 
Coleoptera in Psyche for 1883. He found, as pi*etiously pointed 
out by Fisher, that branched scales or hairs occur only hi the 
Scarabasidse. 


Ml*. Benton said that the branched and twisted hairs on the 
thorax of bees are necessary for collecting pollen, as the bees 
twist and turn; whereas the hairs on the legs are used only 
for combing and brushing that pollen off. 

— ^Dr. Dyar called attention to the different dates of hatching 
of hibernated mosquito eggs according to the species. Eggs of 
Culex canadensis ^nd Cnlex atropalpus had hatched in March, 
while those q£ Culex triseriaius were just hatching then (mid- 
dle of .May). These eggs had been deposited at various dates 
during the summer of 1903. 
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— “Dr* Howard isolated an interesting case in which mosquitoes 
had been made the subject of a law-suit. There was an outbreak 
of malaria in Greensboro, N. C., which was attributed to Anoph- 
eles breeding in a mill pond owned by Cone Bros., of that 
place. An injunction was sought against these gentlemen, by 
the State board of health, to restrain them from maintaining the 
dam and pond. To abolish this would have entailed the ruin of 
the community. Cone Bros., therefore, engaged expert entomolo- 
gists, among whom were the narrator and Mr. F. C. Pratt, who 
demonstrated that while Anopheles was breeding in every pool in 
and about the village, not a single larva was to be found in the mill 
pond. Upon a question from Mr. Benton, Dr. Howard explained 
that this was partly because the water surface of the mill pond was 
so large as to be constantly disturbed by rain and wind, rendering 
it unsuitable for the breeding of mosquitoes. Cone Bros, further 
offered prizes of $50 to the physicians of the village, some 13 
in number, for every Anopheles larva they could find in the 
pond. Only one of them succeeded in finding a dilapidated 
Anopheles larva, for which he duly received his prize. Six of 
these physicians then served as witnesses for the defendant, and the 
case ultimately grew so strong against the State that it was dis- 
missed. 

— Mr. Schwarz stated that on his return from Cuba he stopped 
for a short time at Key West, Fla., to collect certain Scolytid 
beetles which he discovered there in 18S7. To his sorrow he 
found that all the fig-trees, mastic-trees and various other tropical 
trees had been cut down and Scolytids had disappeared from the 
island. Some other interesting insects were found, however. 
For some years a flowering tree of large size ( Cordia sebestana) 
had been introduced into the gardens of Key West, and the leaves 
of this tree were being devoured by a large Cassidid beetle (Eury- 
pepla jamaicensis Linnaaus), which has hitherto not been noticed 
from the United States. Both the plant and the beetle are now 
tliQroughly acclimatized in Key West- All over the island of 
Cuba blossoms of the cultivated egg-plant were infested by a 
little weevil {Anthonomus varipes Duyal), The original wild 
food-plant of the species was found to be an arborescent solana- 
ceoiis plant (^Solanum torvum^. This same weed had of late 
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years invaded the tropical parts of Florida, and the same Antho- 
nomus was found in abundance on Key West. The same beetle 
had been collected previously by Mrs. A. T. Slosson at Miami, 
but the species was not properly recognized at that time. 

— Mr. Schwarz exhibited, also, leaves of the Indian Laurel 
{Ficus indica), which is planted extensively both in Cuba and 
on Key West as a shade tree. On all the trees examined the 
leaves of the terminal twigs were found to be tightly rolled up, 
so that it appeared as if those twigs were dead and destitute of 
leaves. The author of this mischief proved to be a species of 
Pkloeotkrips (named by Mr. T. Pei'gande), and observations 
showed that a number of females congregate on the upper side 
of the leayes to deposit their eggs, whereupon the latter begin to 
curl up. Mr. Schwarz stated that he was not aware that any 
species of Thripidae with such social habits was referred to in 
the literature. 

— Mr. Currie then read a note, by Mr. Caudell, on ‘‘The 
Blattid Fauna of the World.’’ The author stated that he had 
just completed a catalogue of the cockroaches of the entire world, 
with the intention of having it published, together with cata- 
logues of the other non-saltatorial families of Orthoptera. He 
found, however, that the same work was being done by W. F. 
Kirby, of the British Museum. Better facilities for such work, 
in the way of more complete collections and literature, were found 
in England, and so he had given over the thought of publishing. 
As worked out in a manuscript catalogue, the Blattid Fauna of 
the World results as follows : Of genera there are 223 de- 
scribed, 33 of which are synonyms, leaving 189 valid. Of 
described species there are 1,886, 202 being synonyms, leaving 
1,684 good species. 

— ^Mr. Heidemann read a note and exhibited drawings of the 
genitalia of Podisus cynicusS2iy^ and P. bracteatus Fitch, and 
called attention to the important differences between these two 
species. He has presented for publication the following paper 
on the subject :* 
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remarks on the genitalia of podisus cynicus say 
AND podisus BRACTEATUS FITCH. 

By Otto Heidemann. 

Mr. A. N. Caudell read a paper* — Some Insects fi*om the 
Summit of Pike’s Peak, Found on Snow” — before the Entomo- 
logical Society, of Washington, February 13, 1902. The insects 
were collected by him and the specimens of the order Hemiptera 
were turned over to me for determination. In his paper I have 
given the following account in referring to numerous specimens 
of the species Podisus cynicus Say : 

“Twelve adults, males and. females. Six of these specimens 
evidently belong to another species, probably Podisus bracteatus 
Fitch. This species is considered by some American authors as 
synonymous with Podisus cynicus Say. But the writer has 
lately had occasion to examine Fitch’s type-specimen, a female 
(U. S. Nat. Mus.), and to compare the same with specimens of 
jP. cynicus Say, and there seems to him no doubt that P.^brac-- 
teaius Fitch will have to stand as a separate species. The 
female genitalia are decidedly distinct in these two forms ; there 
are also differences in the shape of the body, which in P. brae- 
teatus is comparatively broader and shorter. However, more 
material from other localities will have to be examined, and 
especially the male characters, befoi'e a definite conclusion can 
be reached.” * 

Since then I have had the opportunity of examining many 
moi'e specimens from different localities, and have found that the 
male genitalia also JU*e very distinct in these two species. This 
character is evidently of most importance in separating the species 
of the genus Podisus, because all the other characters formerly 
used, such as the shape of pronotum, the punctures and colors, 
are not constant in the specimens. The accompanying drawing 
(Fig. i) will show more decidedly the differences between these 
two species. 

In Podisus cynicu,^, female (A, 2), the inner margins of the 
side pieces of the first genital segment are cut straight, giving the 
middle plate a square appearance ; while in P. bracteatus, on 
the contrary (B, 2), these margins are obliquely formed, making 
the middle plate distinctly triangular. The male genitalia differ 
still more, as may be readily observed in the drawing. The 
ventral terminal segment of the abdomen forms quite a deep 
cavity, from which a kind of clasper protrudes on both sides of 
the cavity, termed by Dr. D. Sharp “the superior lateral pro- 


Proc. Ent. Soc., Washington,' v, No. i, p. 80, 1902. 
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cess,” in his well-known paper,. “ On, .Ore Structure of the Ter- 
minal Segment in Some Male ’Hemiptei’a.”* In cymcus, 

unh 

Podisus cynicus Say- 

^ ^ ~ A t 




male (A, i), this process is short, comparatively broad and rather 
flat; Blit in the other species (B, i), it is peculiarly twisted from 
the base, narrow and more acutely pointed. Directly underneath 
therse parts, also, a pair of so-called lateral appendages extend 
straight forward, which in P, cynic2{s are short and club-like in 
.y-japei P. hyacteatus^ on the contrary, has these appendages 
very long, reaching the outer edge of the cavity, and cylindrical 
in' form. In the middle of the cavity there is another piece, the 
rectal cauda, covering the inner organs of the genitalia. To 
bring out these inner parts w'ould need careful dissection. Any- 
how, the shape of the exterior parts, the superior lateral processes 
and the lateral appendages furnish sufficient characters for dis- 
tingfuishing Podisus cynicus Say at once from Podisns brae- 
teat us Fitch. 


* Trans. Ent. Soc. London, pp. 399-425, 1890. 
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— Mr. Simpson exhibited a collection made by Mr. Caudell of 
miscellaneous insects caught on the sticky secretions of the moun- 
tain laurel {ICa/mia Jatifolia), He also showed specimens of 
dead branches of apple trees that were once infested by codling 
moth pitpse, and which were made a point of attack by wood- 
peckers. 


June iS, 1903. 

The 179th regular meeting was held at the residence of Dr. 
C. W. Stiles, 171S 0 ^ street N.W. Vice-President Banks in 
the chair, and Messrs. Dodge, Gill, Heidemann, Kdtmsky, Mar- 
latt, Patten and Stiles, members, and Mr. Grayton Ransom^ 
visitor, also present. 

Mr. Gi*ayton Ransom, of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, was elected an active member 
of the Society. * ' ' - 

Dr. Stiles moved that the congratulations of' the Society be 
telegraphed to Mr. Ash mead at Pittsburg, "in view of the fact 
that the doctoi*ate was to be conferred upon him on that date by 
the Western Univei'sity of Pennsylvania. The motion was unani- 
mously canned, and Dr. Stiles was asked to wOrd and skid the 
telegram, ‘ . ^ 

— Mr. Schwarz exhibited a specimen of the Cinxuliohid beetle 
Hormops ahducens LeConte, which he cbilected at PIummei*'s 
Island, Maryland, in May, and'* which is a new accession to the 
fauna of the District. Only one specimen <?>f Hits species was 
previously recorded, found by Hubbard and Scliwarz at Capron, 
Fla. ’ ' ■ . ‘ ^ . 

— br. Gill asked Mr. Schwarz whether the larvas of Calatidrid 
beetles were used as food on the island of Cuba. Mr, Schwarz 
replied that to his knowledge they were not so' used in Cuba.' 

— Mr. Heidemann exhibited a male specimen of Aradus quad-- 
rilineatus Say, which he found in a decaying trunk. In his col- 
lection he had specimens from Canada and from- Cleveland, Ohio, 
and also one specimen coming fronm Georgia. H'e exhibited also* 
a specimen of Aradus robtistus Uhler, which he had usually ob- 
tained by beating trees, but last week he found an old trunk of 
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Gleditschia triacanthus^ in the ci'evices of the bark of which 
he found a number of specimens of this species. He further 
stated that in the collection of insects made by Mr. Franklin 
Sherman, Jr., in North Carolina, he found a Reduviid belonging 
to the sub-family Stenopodinse, near the genus Gnathohleda^ 
which Champion described and figured as Schtimannia meoct- 
cana^ in The Biologia Centrali-Americana. The description was 
based on one specimen which came from Vera Cruz, Mexico, and it 
was remarkable, he said, that this same species should have been 
found in North Carolina. The genus is distinguished by the 
narrow thorax and the strong, long spines on the trochanter. 

— Mr. Schwarz stated that he had a list of the injurious in- 
sects of Cuba as observed by him this spring. The champion 
of all injurious insects there is Atta cephalotes^ the leaf-cutting 
ant. The next place, how'ever, should be given to a species of 
myriapod, which plays there the role of our cutworms. It eats 
and injures anything that is cultivated, such as strawberry, cab- 
bage, egg-plant, young orange trees, etc. Where he had been 
called to find the cause of injury to cultivated vegetation, he had 
always found this pest to be the author of it. Mr. O. F. Cook 
identified it as Ortkomorpha coarctata Saussure, a species 
which, Mr. Cook stated, probably came originally from the 
East Indies. The only remedy that Mr. Schwai'z could sug- 
gest against these pests was to put ashes or tobacco dust sweepings 
upon the ground. He found these creatures especially abundant 
after a rain. i 

— Mr. Dodge then presented his paper entitled ‘‘ Gloveriana.’’ 
He stated that 15 years ago he had published Townend Glover^s 
biography,* The information for this he had gathered fi'om a 
scrap-book, which was made up of MS. notes and plates made by 
Glover, He gave the stages of evolution in the making of 
Glover’s plates, which were at first of pocket size and of in- 
sects only, so that they might be conveniently carried in a pocket 
notebook. Later he determined to have drawings of the plants 
infested to accompany those of the insects, and later still he had 
thought of undertaking to publish and illustrate the insect fauna 
of the entire United States. Mr. Dodge exhibited these scrap- 

*BuU. Div. Ent. U. S. Dept. Agr., No 18, 1888. 
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books, containing drawings that were made as long ago as 1850, 
and a letter that T. W, Harris at one time wrote to Glover pro- 
posing that they work together. 

Upon a question from Mr. Schwarz, Dr. Gill stated that 
Glover’s works should be regarded as publications, because they 
were put in permanent condition and copyrighted. Mr. Dodge 
stated that fifteen complete sets were issued and distributed to 
institutions and individuals. Prof. Glover commenced with the 
Orthoptera and then followed with the Diptera and the Hete- 
roptera. Mr. Schwarz stated that Glover’s works were not 
recognized as publications, and Dr. Dyar had correctly omitted 
them fi'om his catalogue. Mr. Dodge replied that Dr. Hagen 
recognized them as publications. Mr. Schwarz stated that 
Glover named but one insect during his lifetime, and this species, 
Psylla nigripennls^ he named only by accident. Dr. Gill re- 
called that at one time Glover had asked him to take up the study 
of spiders. Upon a question from Mr. Schwarz as to what be- 
came of the specimens from which Glover made his drawings, 
Mr. Dodge replied that Glover had no use for specimens after he 
had drawn them. Glover refused absolutely to use any ade- 
quately prepared material for his work ; besides, many speci- 
mens came from collectors, and were returned to them, Mr. 
Schwarz said that he could still recognize some of Glover’s 
specimens in the old collection of the United States National 
Museum. 

— Mr. Schwarz then read thejfollowing : 

p 

THE COTTON-BOLL WEEVIL IN CUBA. 

{A nthonomus grandis Boheman. ) 

By E. A. Schwarz. 

Many years ago Dr. Juan Gundlach found Afiikonomus 
grandis in Cuba, in the central portion, near Cardenas, and in 
the western portion, near San Cristobal, but no information on 
its mode of life or food-plant was furnished by him. In the year 
1892 Mr. Eduardo Ferrer, one of the most prominent agri- 
culturists of Cuba, planted at Cayamas, in the southern portion 
of the province of Sta. Clara, two small fields of Egyptian 
cotton, the two fields being about two miles distant from each 
other. ‘ One of these was attacked by the Antlionomus as soon 
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as the plants commenced to produce squares, and not a single 
pound of cotton has been harvested from this field. During this 
time the second field remained intact and produced a large 
amount of cotton, until about five months later (December, 1S92), 
when the weevil infested this field, too, and before the midcjle of 
February the plants had ceased to produce bolls or even flowers, 
the weevils infesting and destroying eveiy sqiiai*e that made its 
appearance. 

Toward the end of February the writer was commissioned by 
I>r. L, O. Howard to proceed to Cayam as, Cuba, in order to find 
Out, if possible, the original food-plant of the Anthonomus, a 
point in the natural history of the insect which had hitherto re- 
iTiained unknown. Up to the time of my visit to Cuba I had 
shared in the opinion held by many entomologists connected with 
the Boll-weevil investigation, that the original tood-plant of the 
weevil would prove to be some Malvaceous plant generically dif- 
ferent from Gossypium ; accordingly, some time was at first 
spent by me at Cayamas in investigating every Malvaceous 
plant, ^ although with no success. 

Previous to my arrival, and as soon as the weevils infested his 
cultivated cotton, Mr. Ferrer had examined the wild cotton plants 
growing in the vicinity of his cultivated fields, but without find- 
ing any trace of the insect. As a matter of course, the very first 
thing I did upon my arrival on the spot was to closely re-examine 
these plants, but they proved to be free from weevils., However, 
soon afterwards the insect was found breeding on wild cotton in 
many places around Cayamas. 

There are two distinct species of wild cotton in Cuba, both 
of them arborescent and perennial plants, which, if undisturbed, 
attain a great age. Even when growing among the dense, tall 
gi^asses and weeds the}’ reach a height of from eight to ten feet, 
and, when growing under more favorable conditions, are often 
fifteen or more feet in height. The species never intergrade with 
each other, although they are diflicult to distinguish without ex- 
amination of the i*ipe boils. 

The first of these species is called by the Cubans the ‘‘ Loose 
or‘*Wild” cotton, ‘‘algodcn sylvesti*e.’’ It is probably the 
ium hrasiUe 7 isc of the botanists. In general appearance, and 
in the arrangement and nature of the seeds, it greatly resembles 
our sea-island cotton, but is very much taller and has a shorter 

*The}'o«ngand more succulent fruits of a species of Malvastriim showed 
holes exactly corresponding in size with the punctures of the Antho- 
nomus, but they proved to be made by the larva of a Microlepidopteron 
(the particular species has not been bred), which feeds on the undeveloped 
seeds. 
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fiber. A number of varieties of this species occur, some of 
which, if properly cultivated, would no doubt be of considerable 
commeixial value. 

The second species, the ‘^kidney” cotton, or algodon de 
vihon/’ of the Cubans, is extremely distinct from the fact that 
the seeds are consolidated into kidney-shaped masses.. The 
species is not variable, and manifestly represents an ancient type 
unchanged by the hand of man. It is, at present time, without" 
commercial value since the fiber cannot be ginned by any ma- 
(phinery now in use. 

. Neither species is exactly what we would call a wild plant, for, 
since prehistoric times, the natives have taken care of the plants, 
and have used the fiber for all sorts of domestic purposes. At 
present the Cubans living either in the suburbs of the cities or 
in the open country usually have one or two, rarely more, cotton 
trees planted in their y^ards or gardens ;'but many plants, usually in 
groups of several specimens each, may be found in the less in- 
habited parts of the island remote from any human habitation. 
The present natives know the exact location of every cotton plant 
in their vicinity, although apparently growing perfectly wild. Mr. 
Ferrer informs me, however, that in such instances there was 
probably a hut or a settlement on thp place in former times. 

In the province of Sta. Clara both species of wild cotton occur 
in about equal numbers, while in. the vicinity of Havana the loose 
cotton prevails, and the kidney cotton is met with in exceptional 
instances only. 

The following is a short sunimary of the examination made 
by Mr, Ferrer and myself of every' wild cotton plant growing 
within easy reach around Cayamas. We had also the kind assist- 
ance of several planters who took an interest in this subject. 
Finally^, a man was hired and trained, who visited, within a fort- 
night, about 90 more remote localities, bringing samples of in- 
fested squares or bolls of every wild cotton plant he met, with. 

Anthonomtis grandls is never common, usually rare, on the 
wild cotton plants, and is never appreciably injurious to them. 
To find ten, or even less, infested squares or bolls on a large- 
sized tree requires considerable time, even for an experienced 
field entomologist. Solitary plants are usually free from weevils 
while small groups -of plants are occasionally free. In a single 
instance, a patch of about 50 plants of kidney cotton was found 
i*emote from any house, and here the weevils were more numer- 
ous than elsewhere. I calculated that about one square^ out of 
fifteen was infested, which percentage, however, did not prevent 
the plants from being covered with healthy flowers and bolls. 

’•‘On the wild cotton of Cuba, the Anthonomus prefers the squares to the 
bolls for the purpose of oviposition. 
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The kidney cotton is much preferred by the Anthonomus to 
the loose cotton. In fact, trees of the latter species, if growing 
by themselves, are, as a rule, not infested,* whereas if they 
grow in close proximity to the kidney cotton they are liable to 
infestation, although always in a lesser degree than the kidney 
cotton. 

From these observations I firmly believe that, as far as Cuba 
*is concerned, the kidney cotton is the original food-plant of the 
weevil* Furthermore, I do not hesitate to assert, after my 
experience in Cuba, that Anthonomus grandis^ wherever it 
occurs, has no other food-plants than the various species or vari- 
eties of the genus Gossypium. The few scattered notes that Dr. 
Howard has been able to obtain regarding the boll-weevil in the 
more tropical parts of Central America appear to corroborate the 
conclusions obtained in Cuba. 

Whether Anthonomus grandis and its food-plant are natives * 
of Cuba, or whether both have, in ancient times, been imported 
from the Central American continent, is a question the answer to 
which seems to be lost in antiquity. 

In the cotton belts of Texas and Northern Mexico by far the 
largest number of the weevils pex'ish, from various causes, during 
the cold seasoiL Only a few successfully hibernate, and form, 
ill the ensuing spring, the nucleus of a new set of generations, 
the weevils increasing in numbers until late in the fall. The 
mild winter temperature of Cuba, however, does not prevent the 
cotton plants from producing new squares, flowers, or bolls, nor 
the Anthonomus from breeding. As to the plants of the culti- 
vated cotton in Cuba, some retardation in growth is noticeable 
during the colder months, and the number of weevils upon them 
is then lessened from the inability of the plants to produce suffi- 
cient food supply. But the wild cotton plants of Cuba are in no 
way affected by the colder weather ; nevertheless, the weevils 
have never been known, either in winter or summer time, to be- 
come numei'ous enough to prevent these plants from copiously 
flowering or ripening their bolls ; whereas, as stated above, the 
effect of the attack of the weevil on cultivated ■ cotton i-esulted, 
within a few weeks, in the complete disappearance of flowers 
and bolls. The same phenomenon has been observed in many 
other species of insects which are not, or but little, injurious to 
their original food-plants, but which, when transferred to the 
same or an allied plant under cultivation, become very destructive. 

To the question of parasites of the boll- weevil inuch attention 
was paid by me while in Cuba, but upon opening many hundreds 

* It is probably for this reason that I failed to find the weevil in the 
vicinity of Havana, 
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of infested squares or bolls I never saw the slightest trace of a 
parasite. From the cultivated fields about 400 infested squares 
were collected and a correspondingly large number of weevils 
were bred from them, but not a single specimen of apai'asite was 
obtained. 

The above notes are abstracted from my letters written to Dr. 
Howard. 


In the discussion Mr. Banks suggested that the loose cotton 
might have been the oidginal food plant, because it is less injured, 
which is usually the case with abandoned food plants ; to which 
Mr. Schwarz replied that this may be correct, if proven. He 
further stated that the Gossypium brasiliense is probably also 
found in South America, yet Koebele never found a specimen of 
the weevil when he explored the cotton regions near Bahia and 
Pernambuco. The distribution of the insect shows it to be of 
Central American origin. Mr. Marlatt stated that it would be 
of great interest to know whether these cottons are immune to 
weevil. At present they are scattered, there being but few plants 
grown on a large area, and therefore they are not more seriously 
infested ; but he wondered if the habits of the insect would not 
change were these plants grown on a lai’ge scale. He thought 
that the chances were rather in favor of it since, where plants 
are more abundant, the insect is found in proportionately larger 
numbers. This was further discussed by Messrs. Gill and Dodge. 
Mr. Schwarz stated that his host, Mr. Ferrer, of Cayamas, had 
published a series of important articles in the “ Diario de la 
Marina,” of Havana, Cuba (issues of March 21 to March 27, 
1903), on the history of cotton and on cotton cultivation in Cuba, 
which included a chapter on the boll-weevil. 


October 8, L903. 

The 180th regular meeting was held at the residence of Dr. 
H. G. Dyar, 1512 Twenty-first street, N.W. Vice-President 
Banks occupied the chair, and Messrs. Ash mead, Barber, Busck, 
Currie, Doolittle, Dyar, Gill, Heidemann, Howard, Kotinsky, 
Marlatt, Morris, Schwai'z and Waite, members, and Mr. E. S. 
G. Titus, visitor, also present. 
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Mr. E. S. G. Titus, of the Division of Entomology, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, was elected an active member of the 
Society. 

— Dr. Dyar exhibited moths and larvae of three species of 
Diacrisia (formerly Antnrctia)^ and presented for publication 
the following : 

NOTE ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE RED FORMS OF 

DIACRISIA. 

By Harrison G. Dyar. 

We have recognized heretofore two species of Dlacrisia from 
the West, rubra Neumcegen and -varans Boisduval. There ex- 
ists a third in the mountains about Kootenay Lake, which I would 
distinguish as D. kasloa in the following synoptic form : 

^ smaller than 9 » the wings thinly scaled and somewhat transparent. 


blackish or red, 9 brownish red, hind wings dark rubra* 

(J' as large as 9> the wings thickly scaled. 

light mouse gray or blackish; 9 brown **va^aus* 

and 9 alike, bright red kasloa* 

Diacrisia kasloa, n. sp. 


(d' with the thorax and fore wings dark red brown to bright crimson, 
marked by a few dusky scales, indicating discal dot and outer line; hind 
wings black, veins and fringe more or less broadly reddish. 

9 deep crimson, the fore wings scarcely marked; hind wings black on 
basal five'sixths or the black reduced to discal dot, broken submarginal 
band and shading along inner margin. Size and shape of vag-a?is. 

D* vagans occurs in California and extends much to the East. I 
have typical examples from Rossland, B. C,, not very far from 
Kootenay Lake. At Kaslo, on the lake, however, all the specimens 
are of the bright red form. D: rubra occupies the northern 
Pacific Coast region and extends as far as Mount Hood, Oi-egoii. 
It may prove that the three forms are but geographical races of 
one species, though they certainly appear distinct, and must be 
kept separate for the present at least. The larv£E of kasloa were 
obtained by me at Kaslo, B. C. ; those of rubra were bred from 
eggs kindly sent by Rev. G. W. Taylor from Wellington, B. C. 
The}’' are alike. Stretch’s description of the c? vaga?is larva 
differs in being darker, the dorsal warts and hairs blackish instead 
of brown ; his 9 larva appears to correspond with the larvae 
before us. I failed to observe this curious sexual difference in 
color in the larv® of rubra. Possibly my larvae are all females. 
I had forgotten Stretch’s observation, so that I did not direct my 
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attention to the point until now, when I have only the inflated 
larvae. But a portion of the larvae of kasloa are blackish instead 
of brown, and these are doubtless the males. 

A considerable number of synonymic and varietal names of 
rnb 7 'a and vagans exist, but, after carefully re-reading the de- 
scriptions, I do not think that any of them refer to kasloa, But- 
ler’s walsmgkamz comes the nearest. It was described from the 
Rogue River, Oregon, from one female specimen. A second 
specimen from the same place is referred by Sir G. F, Hamp&on 
apparently as normal ruhra^ so that it seems certain that waU 
singkami is only an unusually red 9 of that species. 


— Dr. Dyar presented also the following notes : 

A LEPIDOPTERON PARASITIC UPON FUEGORIDiE IN 

JAPAN. 

(jSpipyrops nawai\ n. sp.) 

By Harrison G. Dyar. 

Since commenting before the Society upon the species of JBpi- 
pyrops found in Japan by Mr. Y. Nawa * I have received two 
specimens of the moth from that gentleman. The specimens, 
females, agree with the figures published in The Insect World.” 
The venation is correctly shown, except that the bar between 
veins 7 and 8 of hind wings should be continuous. The species 
may appropidately be named Epipyrops 7 zazaai\ after its dis- 
coverer. The entire insect is black, the fore wings with many 
irregular Hues of raised bluish metallic scales. Expanse, 22 mm. 

Type, — No. 6984, U. S. National Museum. 


Specimens were exhibited, 

HALESIDOTA MACULATA HARRIS, AND ITS VARIETIES. 

* By Harrison G. Dyar. 

The past season’s collecting has brought to light some new 
facts concerning this species. It has been shown that the larva 
of the form alnl,^ desciibed from the Sierra Nevada of California, 
has red dorsal tufts on a yellow ground when young, replaced 
by a uniformly brownish yellow coat when mature, disregarding 
the black ends, which ai*e the same in ail the forms. This form 
occurs in the Kootenay District of Bxdtish Columbia. I had 
supposed that the form would be found throughout the North- 
west, and, indeed, Sir G. F. Hampson has adopted this con- 
clusion by making Walk., described from Vancouver 

* Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash., v, p. 180, 1903, and Insect World, vn, pi. i, 1903. 
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Island, synonymous with alni. However, this is not the case. 
Larvae fz*om Victoria, Shawnigan Lake and Wellington, B. C., 
have black dorsal tufts on a yellow field when young, and these 
tufts persist in the mature larva, but in a brownish yellow field, 
thus showing a form of larva distinct from any previously known 
in North America. Walker’s name angulifera may be used 
for it. The form occurs also on the mainland, at Vancouver, 
B, C., according to information furnished by Mr. R. V. Harvey. 

Mr. H. S. Barber has collected quite a series of H, inaculata 
at Eureka, California. Without the larva I am unable to say 
whether they should be referred to ahii or angulifera. But 
aside from this matter there is represented among them a very 
curious variety, which I describe as follows ; 

Halesidota maculata, variety eureka, n. var. 

Entirely suffused with brown, all the marks obliterate. Thorax brown, 
showing a faint lighter shade on vertex of head, patagia and disk. Fore 
wing brown along costa, inner magin, discal dot and a broad shade be- 
yond it, the rest of the wing lighter yellow brown; hind wing whitish 
yellow. Except for the brown tone, it strongly suggests H. hicolor 
Walker i^jbura Neumoegen). 

Three cfcf, Eureka, Cal. (H. S. Barber). 

Type. — No. 69S3, U. S. National Museum. 


Specimens of moths and larvae were exhibited. 

— Dr. Dyar showed, also, microscopic slides of the larval and 
pupal skins of the mosquitoes Megarhinus rutilus Coquillett 
and il/. portoricensh Rosder, and commented upon the structure 
and systematic position of the larvae. The slides were prepared 
by Mr, F. C. Pratt, who had bred the species at Woodstock, 
Virginia, the past summer. All the males reared belonged to 
rutilus while the females were portoricensis. Dr. Dyar said 
that he had examined Mr. Pratt’s slides with some care and 
could not detect the slightest difference between the skins of M. 
portoricensis and M. rutilus. He presented the following de- 
scription of the larvae : 

THE LARViE OF THE MOSQUITOES MEGARHINUS RUTI- 
LUS COQUILLETT AND M. PORTORICENSIS RCEDER, 

By Harrison G. Dyar. 

^ The head is rounded, Culex-shaped ; the mouth-brush con- 
sists of a pencil of stout cui*ved spines, each with a little claw at 
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the tip, the bunch folding outward in retraction. The mandibles 
bear five large teeth, of which the first, second and fourth are 
larger than the third and fifth ; there are a set of fine brushes 
just within the labrum and on the maxillae. The antennae are 
slender, straight, not very long, uniformly colored brown like 
the bead. The body hairs all arise from large, chitinous plates. 
Those of the thorax are short, thick and finely branched ; of the 
abdomen longer, with more delicate branches. The chitinized 
part of the air- tube is short, conic, not much longer than wide, 
but there is a basal unchitinized portion that does not show on 
the slides. The tube is without pecten, but bears two small tufts. 
On the sides of the eighth segment are a pair of large, ragged- 
edged plates, replacing the comb*. The anal segment is idnged, 
shoit, the ventral brush confined to the barred area, the wide 
bars containing eyelet holes from which the tufts arise. The 
doi'sal tuft is small and arises from the upper edge of a rounded, 
nearly black plate. The posterior rim of the segment is fringed 
with long spines. The larva falls in the synoptic table with 
Psorophora^ differing from that in the presence of a plate on 
the side of the' eighth segment instead of a comb of spines. 


— Mr. Schwarz exhibited a specimen of the Dendrobium 
longicorn beetle {Diaxenes dendrobii Gahan). This genus of 
Cerambycidae is known to infest, in the larval state, the stems of 
various orchid plants which are native to the Philippine Islands 
and to British Burmah. Plants infested with these beetles have 
of late years been frequently imported into the orchid houses of 
Paris and London, and quite a literature has arisen, in the 
Fi-ench and English entomological and horticultural journals, on 
the ravages committed by this beetle upon these costly plants. 
Mr. Schwarz said that the specimen exhibited was the first one 
ever recorded from the United States. The plant in question is 
an East Indian species and was imported by Mr. George Field, 
a florist of Washington, D. C., by way of London, England. 
Since there has been only one specimen of the beetle found, 
there seems to be no danger at present that the species is getting 
acclimatized in the orchid houses of this country. 

— In connection with some remarks made by Mr. Doolittle on 
the food habits of longicorn beetles, Mr. Schwarz stated that 
the imagoes of a conspicuous species common in Texas, Arizona 
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and Mexico (^Dendrobias quadrhnaculaUis Dupont), is espe- 
cially fond of printers’ ink and sometimes obliterates the large 
letters on the posters of theatrical performances, etc,, which are 
pasted on walls and fences. 

— Mr. Schwarz then exhibited male and female specimens of 
a remai'kable Meloid beetle {^Leonina neomexicana Cockei'ell), 
which -were found at Denver, Colorado, by Mr. S. Arthur 
Johnson in the cells of bees of the genus Anthophora. These 
specimens, having been kept in alcohol, are the only well-pre- 
served examples knownto him; the type specimen in the Dr. 
Horn collection in Philadelphia is dried and pinned, and does not 
show any trace of the natural beauty of these insects. At the 
same time Mr. Schwarz showed specimens of the other parasitic 
Meloid beetle, Hornia miniitipennis Riley, found by Mr. 
Johnson at the same place and under the same conditions as 
onina. According to Mr. Schwarz’s expei'ience, Hornia 7ni?m- 
tipennis is very widely distributed in the United States. Besides 
the type specimen from St. Louis, Missouri, there are specimens 
in the National Museum collection from Washington, D. C., 
Helena, Montana, and Alameda, California. 

— ^Mr. Heidemann exhibited specimens of Aulacostethus 
marmoratus Say, a species belonging to the hemipterous family 
Scutelleridae. They were collected recently at Plummer’s Is- 
land, Maryland, by Mr, August Busck. This is the first I'ecord 
of this species from the vicinity of Washington, most of the 
specimens in collections coming from the pine regions of New 
Jersey. A few weeks after Mi'. Busck secured his specimens, 
Mr, Heidemann visited Plummer’s Island himself and captured 
further examples of the species from juniper by beating. He 
showed, also, for comparison, specimens of AtdacostetJms 
simulant Uhler, the only other known species of the genus, 
taken by Mr. E. A. Schwarz at Key West, Florida. Neither of 
the species is common in insect cabinets. 

— A discussion ensued in regard to the fauna of Plummer’s 
Island, Maryland. This small island lies in the Potomac river, 
some ten miles above Washington, D. C., and on it the Washing- 
ton Biologists’ Field Club has erected a small house. Mr. Schwarz 
stated that the entomological members of the club had, during the 
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past two years, made an attempt to systematically investigate the 
fauna o£ the island. Lack of time bad prevented a thorough investi- 
gation of the fauna during day time, but a rather thox'ough collec- 
tion had been made of insects attracted to liglit, and some 2,000 
or 3,000 species of insects of all ordei’s would he listed from that 
particular spot at some future date. The fauna of the island 
shows a great difference from that found within the limits of the 
District of Columbia proper. Such species as the beetles Calo- 
soma and Hydrophilus^ the water bug Benacus^ the large may- 
flies which swarm around the electric lights, and numerous other 
insects which are common in Washington, do not seem to occur 
at Plummer’s Island. Mr. Schwarz referred, also, to the re- 
markable difference in fauna between the southern, dry slope of 
the island and the nox*thern, more shady and more humid side. 
The fauna of the Virginia shore opposite the, island is similar 
to that of the northern poilion of the island. Mr. Morris and 
Mr. Waite said that Mr. Schwarz’s views as to the difference in 
fauna in that region are borne out by a study of the flora. Mr. 
Schwarz i*emarked, also, on the dif£ei*ence in time of appearance 
of a number of species at Plummer’s Island from that on the 
lower Potomac in the vicinity of Washington. This was especi- 
ally exemplified in the case of the may-beetles {Lachnosterna) ^ 
concei'ning which careful records had been published by Dr. 
John B. Smith in his well known papers on the Lachnosterna 
fauna of Washington, D. C. The insects at Plummer’s Island 
seem to come out one or two weeks later in the season than at 
Washington. 

— Mr. Banks reported that he had taken the Chrysopid Meh- 
oma signor eiti Fitch at Plummer’s Island the past season. This 
was the first record for the species so far south. It was origi- 
nally described from the Green Mountains of Vermont and had, 
since then, been recorded from Mt. Washington and Franconia, 
New Hampshire, and Sea Cliff, New York. 
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— Mr. Currie presented the following paper ; 

AN INSECT-COLLECTING TRIP TO BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

By Rolla P. Currie. 

During the past summer I was enabled, through the kindness 
of Dr- H. G. Dyar, leave of absence having been granted me by 
the U. S. National Museum, to spend about ten weeks, in com- 
pany with Dr. Dyar and Mr. A. N. Caudell, in an investigation 
of the insect fauna of the Kootenay Distinct of British Columbia. 
Our headquarters during this time was the town of Kaslo, situ- 
ated towards the northern end and on the western shore of 
Kootenay Lake. Dr. Dyar was the first to arrive on the ground, 
reaching Kaslo on the 28th of May, while the wi'iter arrived on 
the 8th of June, and Mr. Caudell on the 15th. 

Although occupied principally with collecting and rearing 
Lepidoptera and mosquitoes, Dr. Dyar nevertheless found time 
to secure many other insects of various orders. Mr- Caudell did 
a good share of the collecting although the work of inflating 
, lepidopterous larvae, which fell to his lot, frequently monbpolized 
his time. The writer, therefore, was the only member of the 
party who was able to devote himself exclusively to general col- 
lecting. 

We are much indebted to Mr. J. Wm. Cockle, part proprietor 
of the Kaslo Hotel and a pioneer in British Columbia, for what 
success we achieved on the trip. Mr. Cockle is an enthusiastic 
student and collector of Lepidoptera, and possesses a lai*ge and 
handsome collection of the species occurring in eastern British 
Columbia. He often accompanied us on our trips and planned 
several special excursions to interesting localities for our benefit. 
His thorough knowledge of the region was of great help to us 
and his intei^est in our expedition, as manifested not only by do- 
nations of specimens but in many other ways, added much to the 
pleasure of our stay. 

I desire to express our thanks to Mr. W. R. Allen, Secretary 
of the Kaslo & Slocan Railway, for many kindnesses. Mr. 
Allen at one time made a collection of British Columbia Lepi- 
doptera and presented it to the University of Oxford. Although 
not actively engaged in collecting at the time of our visit, he 
nevertheless secured a number of specimens for us, and we cap- 
tured many good moths in front of the photographic laboratory 
in his garden, at the electric light which he obligingly left burn- 
ing for us. He accompanied us on one of our trips and has had 
printed for us a fine set of his photographs of local scenery. He 
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also arranged a hancUcar trip from Payne Mine to Kaslo for onr 
benefit. 

Among the many other persons who helped us by bringing in 
specimens which came to their notice I would mention in partic- 
ular Master Stephenson, younger son of the Kaslo di*uggist, w^ho 
developed into an enthusiastic collector and devoted considerable 
time to getting insects for us. 

As a result of the summer’s work between 38,000 and 39,000 
insects, spiders and myriapods were brought back. It seems de- 
sirable, therefore, as a preface to Dr. Dyar’s paper on British 
Columbia mosquitoes and to other papers which, it is hoped, 
will appear from time to time upon different groups of insects 
contained in the collection, to give this brief account of the trip, 
together with short descriptions of the localities visited. P3*of. 
C. V. Piper, former Entomologist of the Washington Agricul- 
tural College Experiment Station, has kindly furnished me with 
the scientific names of the trees, shrubs, and other plants men- 
tioned in this article. 

Kootenay Lake is located in the Selkirk Mountains in eastern 
British Columbia and is some eighty miles long by from one to 
five miles wide. Its water is very cold and up to a short dis- 
tance from the shore is said to have a uniform depth of 400 feet. 
The water thiwS 3^ear (1903) reached a height of twenty-four feet 
above low-water mark in the early summer and was still some- 
what higher than normal when I left. The mountains rise di- 
rectly from the shores of the lake to an altitude of 10,000 feet or 
less. Their summits are usually bare and rocky and, in many 
cases, have snow on their slopes throughout the summer. The 
climate is less severfe in winter than in the Rocky Mountains, 
although colder than on the Pacific Coast. Although there is 
much snow during the late fall, winter and early spring months, 
the large lakes do not freeze over, but are open for navigation the 
entire year. Usually the rainfall is light in summer and there 
are many forest fires ; but last summer it rained so frequently as 
to interfere considerably with our collecting. 

The forests in this region are notable on account of the large 
size and luxuriant growth of the trees — smaller than those of the 
Pacific Coast, but considerably larger than those in the Rocky 
Mountains. Giant cedar ( Thuya flicatd) and hemlock ( Tsuga 
keterofhylla) seem to predominate in the lower altitudes, al- 
though interspersed with Western larch {LaHx occidentalis\ 
yellow pine fonderosd) and Douglas and Engelmann 

spruces (^Pseudotsuga mucronata and Picea englemanni). 
Higher up subalpine fir {Airies lasiacarpa) and spruce are the 
prevailing trees. In the clearings and along the creeks are balm 
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of Gilead^' and aspen poplars {Poptihts trichocarpa and P. 
tremulo ides') ^ willow, birch {JBctula papyrlfera^ ^ alder (^/* 
7tus fenuifolid) ^ ceanothus ( Cea^iotJitis veltdinns)^ etc. Thiin- 
bleberry {Rnbus mitkam^s), raspberry {Rubns siri£‘os?is) ^ 
gooseberry (Ribes irriguum)^ seivice-beny {^Amelanchicr 
Jiorida) and huckleberry ( Vaccitiitmi ^nemhrmiaccimi) are com- 
mon shrubs, while among the most abundant flowering plants 
are Epilohiztm spicahim^ Spircea corymbosa^ a species of 
Hieraceum 2cs\A Anaphctlis margardtacea* Between the* upper 
portion of the thickly timbered area and the rocky peaks of the 
mountain summits there is usually a considerable area with scant 
and stunted trees, or no trees at all, the ground covered with 
sedge, heather {^Phyllodoce e7tipetriformis and Cassiope 
tenszana) and a variety of boreal or subarctic flowering plants. 

Following is a list of the localities where collections W'ere 
made. Whenever possible the exact or approximate altitude is 
given, 

Kaslo {altitude i, 6 yo feet)^ May 2 Q to August 20. — As 
stated above, this town, located on Kootenay Lake, was our 
headquarters, and the great majority of our specimens were ob- 
tained within easy walking or rowing distance of there: The 
town is built upon the south side of a small bay and is bounded 
on the south by Kaslo Ci*eek — at the time of our arrival a large 
and powerful mountain torrent though diminishing greatly in 
volume later in the season. At no place did collecting give bet- 
ter results than here. The creek harbored a variety of neurop- 
teroid and other aquatic larvse, while the deciduous trees which 
lined its banks were the resting places of many stoneflies, cad- 
disflies and the like. From the many yotmg trees springing up 
in' the cleainngs back of the town and in those places which had, 
a few years back, been visited by forest fires, a variety of wood- 
inhabiting Coleoptera were beaten, together with parasitic Hy- 
menoptera, Chrysopidse, Hemerobiidse and Raphidiidse, small 
Diptera, Homoptera and Heteroptera, and innumerable spiders. 
The thimbleberry and other bushes made excellent sweeping for 
small Hymeiioptera ; the clover patches, on sunny days, were 
alive wdth various kinds of bees; and the grass and weeds of 
pastures and vacant lots yielded an embarrassing number of vari- 
ous small Diptera. Butterflies and moths of many kinds were 
abundant, especially in the clearings and more open forest and 
along the roadsides, while many of the night-flying moths 
could be detected and put to flight by thrashing the underbrush, 
shrubs and young trees with a stout stick or pole. Caddisworms, 
mosquito larvse, aquatic Coleoptera and Hemiptera, etc., were 

*The balm of Gilead poplar is'called “cottonwood” in the Northwest 
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found in abundance in the spring-fed pools and marshy forest 
ponds, and adults of these insects could, of course, be found in 
the neighborhood. 

Although sugaring for moths was tried at other localities, 
Kaslo was the only place where our efforts met with marked 
success. We began sugaring about the middle of June and in 
that month sugared three times, according to my record. Dur- 
ing the first half of July we went out about thi*ee times a Vt^eek 
and during the remainder of July and in August sugared almost 
every evening when not prevented by rain. During the early 
part of summer, moths were not particularly abundant at sugar, 
and loo or 300 specimens an evening was considered a fair 
catch. But later in the season the number of moths steadily in- 
ci'eased and during August, up to the time we left, i,ooo or 2,000 
specimens could easily be taken almost every evening. On one 
occasion we even exceeded that number and secured 2,330. 
Species as well as numbers of individuals were well represented, 
75 species a night being the usual average in the latter part of 
the collecting. Although there were naturally long series of 
some species, yet of not many did we secure a larger number of 
specimens than we had use for. 

Our method of procedure, though probably not essentially 
dif£ei*ent from that of others who sugar for moths, was as follows : 
About 7 o’clock or 7.30 in the evening we w-ent over the I'oute 
and put on the ‘‘ sugar,’’ which, according to Mr. Cockle’s for- 
mula, was made by heating a mixture of three pounds of sugar 
and one pound of molasses until thoroughly dissolved, then 
thinning with beer until of a syrupy consistence and adding a 
small glass of rum. This was spread, by means of a good-sized 
whitewash brush, upon stumps, fence boards and palings, tele- 
graph poles, etc., along certain roads and paths back of Kaslo, 
usually along a circuitous route which brought us back to the 
starting point without going twice over the same ground. About 
9.30 we started out again, equipped with a lantern, several large 
and small cyanide jars of good strength, a few vials of alcohol 
and two large muslin sacks one of which contained 150 or 200 
empty paper pill boxes. The moths were caught on "the sugar 
by clapping the cyanide jar over them and, when partially over- 
come by the fumes, they were removed to' pill boxes, each moth 
being put, when possible, in a separate box.* Each pill box, as 
it was filled, was then transfeiTed to the empty muslin sack. 
Next morning the boxes were opened, male moths removed to 
cyanide bottles and the females confined in glass jars in order, if 
possible, to secure eggs from them for life history studies. 

♦The Microlepidoptera were not kept alive, but were collected directly 
into chloroform killing vials and left there till our return to the hotel. 
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After the first of August we discarded the pill boxes, as it was 
deemed now too late in the season to start new life-history cul- 
tures, and Dr. Dyar was sufficiently occupied with caring for those 
already obtained. It was noticed that many moths fell from the 
sugar into the grass and onto the ground and were lost while we 
were engaged in collecting the others. Mr. Caudell, however, 
soon contrived a way to prevent this. A semicircle of springy 
wire was sewed to the top of a cloth funnel about one foot in 
diameter the bottom of which, furnished with a strong elastic, 
fitted tightly around the mouth of a large cyanide jar of extra 
strength. On approaching a sugared tree, pole or stump the un- 
wired side of the funnel was made to fit closely around it just be- 
low the lower moths. A little jarring and blowing, or a light 
brushing with the fingers would precipitate them all into the fun- 
nel and down into the cyanide jar below. The jar was then 
corked, and as soon as the moths became quiet they were trans- 
ferred to a storage cyanide jar and packed lightly between layers 
of cotton. A canvas apron with a number of pockets, devised 
by Mr. Caudell, served admirably the purpose of carrying a con- 
venient number of cyanide jai’s so as to be immediately available. 
On the warmer evenings when there was considerable moisture 
in the air there seemed to be a greater flight of moths than when 
it was cold and dry ; and in moist weather we noticed that it was 
unnecessary to put on fresh sugar every evening, for just as many, 
or even more, moths were captui'ed when the sugar was a day, 
or even two days, old. 

Moths were by no means the only insects attracted to the sugar. 
Aspeciesof Ceutophilus wasfrequently taken, and daddy-long-legs 
(Phalangidea) were attracted in some numbers. One species 
of Ckrysopa was often taken at the sugar, as also a few small 
caddisflies and some specimens of a longicorn beetle, Pachyta 
spurca LeConte. Some of our sugared stumps became so thickly 
mfested with ants that other insects would not alight on them. 
We noticed, also, in several places where a stump was sugared 
but a few inches above the ground, that a large toad or a tree 
frog was nearly always stationed at its base to capture the moths 
which alighted within its reach. One especial stump seemed to 
be a favorite, for as many as four toads were sometimes noticed 
beside it. 

^ As the nights were nearly always cool there was never any such 
flight of iiioths to light as we ai’e accustomed to in more southern 
localities—around Washington, D. C,, for instance; but a small 
number could be secured by going the rounds of the electric 
lights in Kaslo and visiting the electric-light plant at the creek. 
The Bombycoid moths, ,which are not attracted to sugar, were 
mostly taken at light. Toward the close of the season we rigged 
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up a large white sheet in what appeared to be a favorable local- 
ity and placed a good lantern and reflector behind it ; but this ap- 
paratus was so little of a success in attracting moths that we 
abandoned it after a few trials. 

Besides the localities immediately around Kaslo, specimens ob- 
tained from several near-by places on or near Kootenay Lake 
bear Kaslo labels. One of these we allude to in our notes as 
‘‘ Lily pad Lake^^^ and some of our captures have this additional 
label. It is a small marshy pond, filled with water lillies and 
other aquatic plants, about a mile and a half south of Kaslo on 
the road leading to Mirror Lake. This was a favorite locality 
for collecting mosquitoes and caddisflies, in their different stages, 
and seemed to be the nearest place to Kaslo where dragonflies 
bred in any numbers. The shores of the “lake*^ were covered 
with a dense growth of trees and shrubs, and about the only way 
to secure dragonflies was by walking out over the water on some 
prostrate log and waiting for them to come within reach, taking 
care to avoid losing one’s balance when making a pass at them. 
Aflrror Lake^ three miles south of Kaslo, is considerably larger 
than Lilypad Lake and less overgrown with aquatic plants. It 
is joined to Kootenay Lake by a covered ditch and is but a few 
steps distant. In winter enough ice is harvested from it to sup- 
ply the country near by. This proved an excellent collecting 
ground for dragonflies, mayflies and caddisflies, and on the moist 
shores Saldid bugs were abundant. Many of the caddisflies were 
discovered by jarring the branches of the trees near the lake, thus 
putting them to flight and making their capture possible. Some 
of the specimens bear Mirror Lake labels in addition to Kaslo 
labels. Pletcher's Ranch ^ about five miles south of Kaslo and 
at some elevation above the lake, was visited by Dr. Dyar, Mr. 
Cockle and myself on June 1 1. The place was reached by tak- 
ing a rowboat to a point some distance south of Mirror Lake, and 
then following a road up the mountain for a short way. Here 
a mountain meadow and pasture, covered in some places by a 
few inches of water, made a good collecting ground for dragon- 
flies and a variety of other insects. The mouth of Cooper Creeks . 
about three miles north of Kaslo on the opposite side of the lake, 
was several times visited. Beating was good here, and on one 
occasion, during June when the water in the creek w'as high, I 
collected a number of Carabid beetles, centipedes, spiders, etc., 
in the drift brought down by the creek. Powder Creek^ oppo- 
site and a little south of Kaslo on the east side of the lake, has, 
near its mouth, a beautiful waterfall some forty feet in height. 
The creek proved a good collecting ground for caddisflies and 
stoneflies, and was the only locality near Kaslo w'here I found 
ant-lions, several pits being discovered in the sand. 
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Kaslo Creeks June i8 and jo. — On these dates Mr. Caudell 
and I made trips by the Kaslo & Slocan Railway to points re- 
spectively sixteen and ten miles west of Kaslo. Specimens col- 
lected at these points bear the label ‘‘Kaslo Creek’’ for want of 
a more definite locality. The railroad follows up the creek 
which, in man}" places, is lined with pools of standing water af- 
fording an abundance of Ctilicid and caddisfly larvae and other 
aquatic insects. On these trips we secured specimens of the 
enormous predaceous Culicid larva Eucorethra ttnde7*%voodi Un- 
derwood. At the time we thought they were something new, but 
on returning to Kaslo found that Dr. Dyar bad taken smaller 
specimens of the same larva near Kaslo some time before and 
had them in a breeding jar in the hotel. The rank growth of 
grass and weeds made good sweeping, and we obtained a num- 
ber of the delicate little mayflies which were hovering in undu- 
lating swarms above the railroad track. On June 30, at the ten- 
mile locality, I secured a specimen of the rare and interesting 
aquatic beetle A7nfhizoa among drift wood in the creek. On 
returning from one of these trips we discovered that holding a 
net out of the window of the moving train was an easy and pro- 
fitable method of sweeping. 

Lardo {altitude i^dyo fcet)^ July 7.— This town is situated 
at the north end of Kootenay Lake about twenty miles from 
Kaslo. Dr. Dyar visited the place on the afternoon of July 7 
and secured a few insects. 

Antoine Mine^ McGuigan {altitude about x 0^000 feet ), — : 
This mine is located in what is known as the McGuigan Basin, 
in the mountains south of McGuigan — a station on the Kaslo & 
Slocan Railway about twenty-five miles west of Kaslo. Mr. 
Cockle had planned an excursion to this locality for August, but 
rainy weather necessitated giving it up. Nevertheless, Mr. An- 
derson of the Antoine Mine, who had kindly invited us to come 
there, collected a few specimens for us. 

Erye Creek {altitude, z f 70 feet),, July 23 , — The mouth of 
this creek, about nine miles north of Kaslo on the east side of 
the lake, is u favoi'ite camping and picnic ground, and, we took 
advantage of a Sunday-school excui*sion to visit the place. There 
is quite a stretch of sandy beach here and huckleberries are plen- 
tiful — hence its popularity. The scenery in Frye Creek canyon 
is very wild and beautiful. An excellent trail has been con- 
structed through it for several miles giving a good opportunity of 
viewing its beauties and collecting insects. The collecting at 
this place pleased Mr. Caudell so well that he wandered far up 
the canyon, and when the excursion steamboat was ready to re- 
turn to Kaslo he was nowhere to be found. After a half hour’s 
waiting we wei'e rewai*ded by seeing him saunter up serene and 
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smiling, in entire ignorance of the anxiet}^ of his friends and the 
impatience to get home of those who knew not the fascinations of 
‘‘bug hunting."’ 

Ainsworth^ July lo and Ji , — This is a small mining town on 
the western shore of Kootenay Lake about twelve miles south of 
Kaslo. In the mountains back of the town — which rise abruptly 
from the lake — about three miles distant by wagon road and at 
an elevation of about 5,000 feet, is an interesting limestone cave, 
known as Cody’s Cave. As this cave is located in a good col- 
lecting region Mr. Cockle planned a trip there, and on themorn- 
ing of July 10 Dr. Dyar, Mr. Caudell, Messrs. Kane and Lucas 
of Kaslo, and myself accompanied him by steamer to Ainsworth. 
Here the Presbyterian minister, Mr. G. H. Findley, who was' 
much interested in the cave and thoroughly familiar with it, vol- 
unteered to act as our guide. We found collecting good all 
along the road on the way up and secured quite a number of 
specimens at altitudes between 3,500 and 5,000 feet. About 
eleven o’clock we stopped by the side of a small creek for lunch. 
While here W'C made a short search for aquatic insects and on 
turning over small stones in the water found a number of may- 
fly and stonefly nymphs and caddisfly larvae and a few specimens 
of the peculiar dipterous larvae of the family Blepbaroceridae.. 
After lunch we left the road, and a steep climb of a half mile 
over rocks and fallen timber brought us to the mouth of the cave. 

The cave is of considerable ,size and some time vvas spent in 
exploring it. A small, shallow stream of icy cold water flows 
through it, in some places almost covering the floor. The sta- 
lagmites and stalactites were, in most places, small and few in 
number, indicating, it would seem, that the cave is of compara- 
tively recent origin. In some places the walls of the cave were 
of considerable height, but in others we were obliged to crawl 
prostrate in order to get through. Mr. Kane took several flash- 
light photographs which give an excellent idea of its appearance. 
The cave seemed to contain no animal life of any kind. This 
was a disappointment to us, forbad it been inhabited '03^ bats or 
other animals the presence of insects might have been confidently 
looked for. It was so cold and wet, however, as to be manifcsly 
unfitted for animal life. I examined the limestone mud, delved 
into out-of-the-way corners and overturned stones in the stream, 
but found no trace of insects. 

After leaving the cave the party, with the exception of Mr. 
Caudell and myself, returned to Ainsworth and Kaslo, wdiile we 
went back to the road and followed it a mile and a half further 
to the No. t Mine. Here we were most hospitably entertained 
by tile mine superintendent and his two assistants. The next 
morning we stalled down the road towards Ainsw^orth, collect- 
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ing as we went. We lunched at the same place as the day be- 
fore and spent some time sweeping the banks of the creek for 
neuropteroid insects, hymenopterous parasites, etc., and exam- 
ined the bed of the stream for aquatic larvse. Here Mr. Caudell 
secured a specimen of the water beetle Afnphizoa and some 
more Blepharocerid larvae similar to those I found the day before. 
About a mile above Ainsworth and near the road is a long pond 
of sevei'al acres area called Loon Lake, Here were captured a 
number of dragonflies, representing several species. We reached 
Ainsworth late in the afternoon and returned to Kaslo in the 
evening. 

Bear Lake (^altitude 3 ,^800 feet) July 20 and 2Q, — A sta- 
tion on the Kaslo & Slocan Railway twenty miles west of Kaslo. 
Here are two small mountain lakes from the smallest of which, 
Fish Lake, Kaslo Creek takes its origin. The other lake, known 
as Bear Lake, is just west of Fish Lake. Mr. Caudell and I 
visited this locality on July 20 in company with Mr. Cockle, and 
spent the afternoon collecting near the two lakes and along the 
railroad track. Butterflies and bees were found around the 
fliowering plants, and the grass, weeds, small trees and bushes 
yielded a large number and variety of insects from sweeping. 
Neuropteroid insects were particularly abundant, especially cad- 
disflies, mayflies and Chrysopidee, and this was the only locality 
where we caught Sialis, We spent the night here and next 
morning climbed the mountain noi'th of Bear Lake by switch- 
back trail to London Hill Mine at the summit. On a subsequent 
trip (July 29), Mr. Caudell and I sugared for moths along the 
railroad between Fish and Bear Lakes and secured about 100 
specimens. Two-thirds of these belonged to a single species 
(Noctua sierrce Harvey), not uncommon at Kaslo. Hardly any 
of these moths w*ere peculiar to the locality, but were the same 
species we had collected at Kaslo earlier in the season. 

London Hill Mine^ Bear Lake {altitude y 3)00 feei)^ 

21^ 28 and 2g, — As stated in the last paragraph, Mr. Cockle, 
Mr. Caudell and I climbed the mountain north of Bear Lake on 
the morning of July 21 and, as the day was warm and sunny, 
spent a few hours collecting at the summit near the abandoned 
London Hill Mine. The fox*ests on the mountains about Bear 
Lake have been completely destroyed by fires and only the 
charred and dead ti'ee trunks remain standing. There was little 
collecting, therefore, on the way up. Around the summit the 
trees are stunted, grow in isolated and straggling patches, and 
have not been reached by the fire. These afforded very fair beat- 
ing and sweeping, and the many blossoms covering the treeless 
areas attracted a variety of bees, flies and alpine Lepidoptera. 
On the extreme summit a swarm of Bombyliid, Tachinid and 
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Syrphid flies was hovering, and a number of them were secured. 
On the patches of still unmelted snow were a large number of 
miscellaneous insects, most of them crawling actively about 
though many others were dead or benumbed with cold. Among 
these snow insects Coleoptera and parasitic Hymenoptera seemed 
most abundant, although the orders Hemiptera, Orthoptera and 
Diptera were also represented. In the afternoon we returned to 
Bear Lake and took the train for Kaslo. 

On July 2$, Mr. Caudell and I revisited London Hill Mine in 
company with Dr. Dyar, this time climbing the mountain on 
horseback so as to have more energy for collecting when we 
reached the summit. Threatening showers made collecting 
rather poor and few Lepidoptera were flying, though we secured 
a Parnassius and a few moths. From the snow patches, which 
had shrunken considerably since our former visit, we collected a 
number of insects the majority of which, however, were evidently 
the same species we secured there before. At the Silver Glance 
Mine, a short distance below the summit, we spent the night and 
experienced the customary hearty western hospitality. We tried 
sugaring that evening, along the trail leading up from the camp, 
but with no success whatever. The only creatures found at the 
sugar were a crane fly, a slug and a mouse. Two moths, how- 
ever, flew to the lantern just as I was entering the cabin, a Geo- 
metrid and a specimen of the common Noctuid Feltia vancou^ 
vcrensis Grote. 

In the morning we went again to the summit, but as the sky 
was overcast butterfly collecting was poor, and about noon Dr. 
Dyar went down to Bear Lake and x'eturned to Kaslo. I spent 
the forenoon in beating the firs and pines and took quite a 
number of small Diptera and parasitic Hymenoptera, some small 
stoneflies, a Coniopterygid, two Scolytid beetles, a few longi- 
coms, etc. We again examined the snow patches and found a 
good variety of insects, among them a caddisfly and a small 
Henierobiid, Early in the afternoon the sun came out and we 
were rewarded by securing a number of Lepidoptera and many 
flies and bees from the flower-covered slopes. We walked down 
to Bear Lake in the afternoon, sugared there in the evening and 
returned to Kaslo next day. 

South Pork^ August p, — About five miles from Kaslo, on the 
Kaslo & vSlocati Railway, at the point where the two branches 
of Kaslo Creek come together, is a ’station known as South Fork. 
The branch which has its soux'ce in Fislx Lake and which is fol- 
lowed by the raili‘oad is called Kaslo Creek, while the other, 
coming from the south, is known as South Fork. On our way to 
the Kitchener Glacier, August 9, we left the railroad at South 
Fork station and took saddle horses and pack outfit for the re- 
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mainder of the journey. While waiting here for the horses to be 
saddled and packs adjusted a few miscellaneous insects were 
picked up. 

South Fork Creaky August gaud /i.— Along this creek 
there is a good wagon road with trails branching off here and 
there to a number of mines. Dr. Dyar, Mr. Cockle, Mr. Cau- 
dell, Mr. Allen, our guide Joe and myself left South Fork sta- 
tion during the foi'enoon of August 9 on our way to the Kitch- 
ener Glacier. Specimens picked up along this road, going to 
and returning from the glacier, bear the label ‘‘South Fork 
Creek.” The road leads through a forest of large cedars and 
hemlocks, replaced, as higher altitudes are reached, by spruces 
and firs. A water-covered meadow near the creek, visited 
on the return trip (August ii), proved to be an excellent place 
for collecting mosquitoes and a large number of mayfly nymphs 
were dredged from the water. 

Kokanee Mountain {altitude^ at foot of Kitchener Glacier^ 
7,500 to 8^000 feet) ^ August lo and //. — After following the 
South Fork Creek wagon road for a distance of about seventeen 
miles from South Fork we turned off to the left and climbed Ko- 
kanee Mountain by a switchback trail. Below the peaks of the 
mountain is a good sized glacier, known as Kitchener Glacier, 
fi'om which several creeks take their rise, South Fork Creek 
among them. Below the glacier and at the head of South Fork 
Creek are. two small lakes, one just above the other. At each 
lake is a mining camp, neither of which were occupied by human 
beings at the time of our visit, although a porcupine had posses- 
sion of the camp by the lower lake. We went on to Mansfield 
Camp, on the upper lake, and made this our stopping place. 
The cabin stands close beside the lake, and straight across, over- 
hanging the opposite bank, w^as a wall of glacial ice. 

Next morning, August 10, the day was mostly clear and pleas- 
ant and we arose early. After donning smoke<] glasses and 
waterproof footwear w'e went on up the mountain and out upon 
the glacier* On the snow, which largely covered the glacier, 
were quite a number and variety of insects, many of them dead 
but a good number alive and uninjured. Mr. Allen took several 
photographs and Mr. Caudell and I, after exploring the lower 
end of that part of the glacier which gives rise to Coffee Creek, 
climbed to the summit of the highest peak of the mountain — said 
to be the tallest peak in this entire region. It took us about an 
hour and a half to make the ascent over the snow-covered ice, 
and we had to use care to avoid the crevasses. 

The extreme peak projects above the snow and ice and is a 
mere mass of large loose rocks, having only a few yards area on 
top. The view was magnificent. Upon the opposite side to 
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that by which wc made the ascent is an almost precipitous fall of 
several hundred feet, and far below could be seen small lakes and 
winding creeks while on all sides the eye overlooked the tops of 
a wilderness of mountain peaks. The only insects seen here were 
a few Diptera. We remained awhile to rest and, if possible, to 
fix in our mind’s eye the awe-inspiring picture before us, then re- 
turned to camp, collecting on the way. Mr. Caudell secured one 
specimen of the grasshopper Podisma polita Scudder, a species 
recorded only from Oregon in Scudder’s C^alogue of Orthop- 
tera. The others were back from another part of the mountain 
and reported that collecting was somewhat disappointing and 
butterflies not as abundant as was expected. 

After supper we sugared along the trail from our camp to the 
camp on the lower lake. About dusk we noticed a few moths 
flying but on going the rounds later we had almost as little suc- 
cess as on Bear Lake Mountain, the only insects found on the 
sugar being a few craneflies and one or two caddisflies — no moths 
whatever, Ftom these two experiences in sugaring at high alti- 
tudes we reached the conclusion that in such localities, where 
the nights are naturally cold, moths cannot be captured by this 
method of collecting. On our way back to camp Mr. Caudell shot 
a porcupine. Next morning as it was cloudy and threatened rain 
we concluded not to remain another day, so packed up our outfit 
and returned to Kaslo. On the way down the mountain Mr. 
Allen secured a photograph of the beautiful cascades by which 
South Fork Creek descends to the valley. 

Sandon {^altitude 3^800 feef)^ Avgttst /j. — This mining 
town, about thirty miles from Kaslo, is the western terminus of 
the Kaslo & Slocan Railway. I left Kaslo on the morning of 
August 13 on my way home, taking the train to Sandon where I 
spent the afternoon and night, leaving the next morning for 
Nakusp. During the afternoon I collected some bees and other 
Hymenoptera and visited the Slocan Star Mine, said to be one 
of the best dividend-paying silver mines in this region. Mr. 
Oscar White, brother of the mine superintendent, showed me 
through a good part of it, and explained everything to me most 
interestingly. In the evening I made the rounds of the electric 
lights and secured about 90 moths, representing a good variety 
of species. Mr. Geo. C. Rabbins, an employee of the Payne 
Mine, went around with me, provided me with extra cyanide jars 
and helped me in catching the specimens. Since my i*eturn to 
Washington he has sent us some additional specimens. 

Revelstoke {altitude 1^475 August 14. — As stated 

above, I left Sandon on the morning of the 14th for Nakusp on 
the Upper Arrow Lake, where I took steamer northward to Ar- 
rowhead and train thence to Revelstoke, At Wigwam, half 
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way between Arrowhead and Revelstoke, I captured a few mos- 
quitoes which entered the car. A few moths and other insects 
wei*e taken that evening at the electric lights on the balcony of 
the C. P. R. Hotel at Revelstoke. 

The following morning (August 15) I took the transcontinental 
eastbound Canadian Pacific train, and thus ended my own col- 
lecting so far as British Columbia was concerned. Sunday was 
spent at Banff, in Alberta, the main station of the beautiful 
Rocky Mountain Park of Canada, and here I picked up a few 
insects while out walking. The scenery around Banff reminded 
me of parts of the Yellowstone Park. Here I met Mr. N. B. 
Sanson, who is Curator of the Park Museum, and had a most 
pleasant visit with him. 

Dr. Dyar and Mr. Caudell left Kaslo on August 20. They 
took the lake steamer to Nelson at the foot of the lake ; Mr. Cau- 
dell going east from that point and leaving British Columbia by 
the Crow’s Nest Pass branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and securing a few specimens at Nelson and Kootenay Landing. 

Di'. Dyar has given me the following account of the remainder 
of his trip. He went from Nelson to Revelstoke by the Arrow 
Lakes steamer, collecting a few specimens at Nelson, West Rob- 
son, Nakusp and Revelstoke. Thence he went west on the 
main line of the C. P. R., reaching Vancouver August 23. He 
left the next clay and crossed the water to Victoria on Vancouver 
Island. Five days were spent here doing a little collecting and 
visiting several resident entomologists. Mr. A. W. Hanham, 
Mr. E. M. Anderson and Mr. E. Baynes Reed were met and 
several pleasant hours spent with them. From Victoria, on the 
way to Wellington, Dr. Dyar visited Shawnig^n Lake, a station 
on the Esquimault 8 c Nanaimo Railway. At Wellington, at the 
end of the railroad, he was entertained by Rev. G. W. Taylor, 
whose studies of North American Geometridse are just taking 
definite shape. Mr. Theo, Bryant was also met here. Dr, Dyar 
returned to Victoria on September 5, and went back to the main- 
land the same night. At Vancouver he visited Mr, R, V. Har- 
vey and Mr. A, H. Bush, resident collectors. The same day he 
started forborne by the main line of the C. P. R. On Septem- 
ber 7 a stop was made at Glacier in the Selkirk Range, and on 
September 8 another at Field. A number of moths were picked 
up at both places although the weather was stormy and cold. On 
September 10 and 1 1 a short stop was made at Banff, Alberta, 
but it was snowing heavily over all the mountain peaks and rain- 
ing in the town, so practically no insect life was seen. 

The material collected on the trip is now in the U. S. National 
Museum, together with about 500 specimens of Lepidoptei*a 
which were given Dr, Dyar for the National Museum by the en- 
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tomologists who were visited. Rev. G. W. Taylor, especially, 
gave valuable material, not sparing species that were uniques in 
his collection. 


The paper was illustrated by maps and photographs. 

— Dr. Dyar then read the following paper : 

notes on the mosquitoes of BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

By Harrison G. Dyar. 

In conjunction with some other work, I made observations on 
the mosquitoes of British Columbia, Canada, particularly in the 
Kootenay District, during the past season. This was done in 
connection with the mosquito work which is being promoted by 
Dr. Howard, with the help of the Carnegie Institution. 

British Columbia is a mountainous region in general, with a 
fairly abundant rainfall. Nevertheless, towards the middle of 
summer it becomes generally dry and most natural breeding 
places for mosquitoes disappear. The mosquitoes, therefore, 
come early and are soon gone, and are, in the main, composed 
of those species which develop i*apidly and hibernate in the egg 
state. Cuhx fipiens was not seen anywhere in British Colum- 
bia, nor was any species of Anopheles met with except in a 
single instance. The place of C. pipiens in rain barrels and 
other stagnant water is taken by C. incidens, 

I will mention the species in the order of their comparative 
abundance, I desire to express my thanks to Mr. Caudell and 
Mr. Currie for the kind assistance which they rendered me. I 
am indebted to Mr. Coquillett for patiently examining my 1,238 
specimens. 

Culex impiger Walker.* 

ThivS was by far the commonest mosquito. Early pools in the 
mountains, filled by the drainage from the melting snow banks, 
contained the larvae and pupae, appai*entiy by the million. Near 
Kootenay Lake they had all gone in May ; but higher in the hills 
larvai could still be found till the middle of June, and at Kokanee 
Mountain, at the foot of the glacier, I found many lai'vae on Au- 
gust 10. The adults soon became very common in the woods, 
though in a few weeks they were much worn and later disap- 


* This IS the C. reptam of my previous papers. Mr. Coquillett will 
give the differentiation of impiger and reptans in the new edition of Dr. 
Howard’s Mosquitoes,” 
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peared, except in the high damp valleys where they persisted 
longer. Eggs were obtained of the usual spindle shape but 
shorter and thicker than those of C. cantans. They were laid 
singly and hibernated. The larva closely resembles that of C, 
canadensis^ with which it sometimes occurred mixed. It may 
be distinguished by the larger and coai’ser ventral brush of the 
anal segment, composed of longer stemmed tufts and by most of 
the chitini2;ed parts being black instead of brown. 

Culex cantans Meigen. 

These mosquitoes became common in the woods in July, 
gradually disappearing soon after. Eggs were obtained from 
captured females, laid singly and of the usual elongate fusiform 
shape, but they all hibernated, none having hatched at the time 
of writing. Mr. O. A. Johannsen has described the larva. It 
falls in the synoptic table in the long-tubed group with C. res- 
tuansl quite an unexpected association, since its other charac- 
ters are those of the short-tubed larvse. 

Culex reptans Meigen. 

This species appeared rather late in the season, no examples 
being seen till the end of June, after which it became fairly 
abundant. The flies were persistent in their attacks, alighting 
and biting at once, without the preliminary deliberations seen in 
other species of Culex. This is the summer mosquito of the 
Kootenays and lasted longer than any other of the single-brooded 
species. Eggs were obtained of the usual spindle shape, rather 
thick and unusually small, laid singly. They have hibernated. 
The larva was not seen. 

Culex canadensis Theobald. 

This mosquito was not rare early in the season, but soon dis- 
appeared. The larva bred in the early pools left by the melting 
snows, but apparently made no attempt to continue breeding 
later in the season, as I observed to be the case in New Hamp- 
shire. In fact there was no suitable water left for them, and the 
eggs must all hibernate, making the species single brooded. 

Culex incidens Thomson, 

This species was at no time abundant, though occasional speci- 
mens were met with all the season from May to September. The 
species breeds continuously, the larvae hatching from floating 
boat-shaped masses of eggs as with C. fipiens. They could be 
found at any time in every old water barrel, pump tub, or dug- 
out spring hole. Also in holes formed by overturned tree-stumps 
in swampy land, though nature seemed to furnish surprisingly 
few breeding places for the larvae. If it were worth while, this 
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species could be easily greatly reduced in numbers by treating the 
artificial breeding places. The lai'vse closely resemble the mature 
larva which I have figured as C. consobrimis from specimens 
sent me by Messrs. Dupree and Morgan. They are generally 
darker, the chitinized parts being usually black, though some 
occur of a lighter tint, and these I am at present unable to dis- 
tinguish from C. consobi^inus by any character whatever.* I bred 
adults from larvae found in a fresh-water pool near the sea at 
Victoria and in a rain-water barrel at Wellington, B. C, Also 
from pools impregnated with hydrogen sulphide at Banff, A 1 - 
bei'ta, 

Culex punctor Kirby. 

This was one of the very early species. A single larva and 
several pupae were taken in a pool full of algse behind a stump in 
a boggy part of the woods on May 31. The adults were flying 
at the same time, with the early C. incidens^ but they disap- 
peared soon. The eggs are spindle shaped, unusually thick and 
short, diamond-shaped and rather large. They were laid singly 
and hibernated. The larva falls in the table with C. soUiciians^ 
but is differentiated by having the lateral comb of the 8th segment 
composed of four or five large thorn-shaped teeth instead of a 
small patch. It is very close to Culex serratus as recently de- 
scribed by Smith. f 

Culex sylvestris Theobald. 

The adults occurred in July in small numbers, mixed with C. 
canianSn No new facts were learned about the life history. 

Culex varipalpus Coquillett. 

A few adults were taken at altitudes higher than Kootenay 
Lake. They wei*e faiidy common on the summit of a mountain 
near Bear Lake at an altitude of 7,000 feet, but only a single 
specimen was taken anywhere else. I owe the discovery of the 
larva to Mr. J, W, Cockle, who was on the lookout for new 
wrigglers for me. Mr. Cockle found some larvse in a pool, 
mainly C. incident as we learned afterward, and, having no 
bottle with him, entered an abandoned Chinaman^s shack for a 
vessel in which to bring the larvae home. There he saw many 
small wrigglers in an old dii'ty tin pan which had been filled with 
water from I'ain coming through a hole in the roof. With com- 
mendable discrimination, he left the incidens larvae and brought 

^ The young stages of C. consohrinm as sent me are quite unlike the 
corresponding stages of C uicidens. But' I have not yet bred C. conso-^ 
hrinus myself and still feel some doubt about it. 

t Ent. News, xxv, p. 309, 1903. 
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home those from the shack. They proved to be a pure cultiu^e 
of C. varipalpus. 

The larva most nearly resembles that of C. atrofalpus^ being 
furnished with long anal appendages and a short breathing tube, 
while they wriggle slowly at the bottom of their dish, not coming 
to the surface for a long time. ■ They differ from C. atropalp 7 is 
in that the ventral brush of the last segment is a sessile tuft of 
hairs like the dorsal one, without barred area. The general 
habitus of the larva suggests Wyeomyla smith n, 

Culex territans Walker. 

The larvae were found in permanent pools by the edge of a 
small lake, showing the normal appearance and habits. The 
adults made no attempt to bite. Mr. Currie went down to the 
edge of the lake and secured several by sweeping, but otherwise 
all those secured were bred. 

Culex dyari Coquillett. 

This is a very early species and by no means common. On 
May 29, immediately after my arrival at Kaslo, I found one 
larva in a slow, cold stream in the woods. It pupated at once ; 
so that even at that date the species had practically ceased breed- 
ing. No more larvae were found and no adults seen. 

Culex tarsalis Coquillett. 

Two examples only occurred at Kaslo, one having entei'ed my 
room at the hotel, the other being taken at night while out sugaring 
for moths. Larvae were found in a pool of permanent fresh 
water near the sea at Victoria, B. C. They were mixed with 
C, incidens. The larva belongs to the long»tnbed group, with 
the antennal tuft at the outer third of the joint, the antennae 
broadly white banded. It falls in the synoptic table with C. 
nigritulus^* but the .air tube is not so long. The eggs were not 
observed and may prove to be something unusual. 

Culex perturbans Walker, 

A single example was taken by Mr. Currie near the little lake. 
The species was too i*are for us to learn anything of its life 
history, 

Culex curriei Coquillett. 

Likewise a single example, taken by Mrs. Dyar near Kaslo 
Creek, This species also was too rare for us to obtain eggs or 
learn anything of the larva. 


*Not the European nigrUulu$, Mr. Coquillett has proposed a new 
name for the American species, culex mlinarius^ Ent. News, xv, p. 73, 
1904. 
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Culex spenceri Theobald 

Two captured specimens at Kaslo ; one by Mr. Currie June 13^ 
the other by myself June 24. 

Culex consobrinus Desvoidy. 

One captured specimen, July 3. 

Anopheles maculipennis Meigen. 

One male specimen taken in the hotel at Revelstoke, possibly 
brought there on one of the trains. No larvsB were seen, 

Aedes fuscus Osten Sacken. 

Very scarce. It was only met with in one instance, flying 
near some pools on a hillside above the lake. Three examples 
were taken which had come out from the shelter of the bushes 
to bite. 

Corethra velutina Ruthe. 

Larvae occurred in a small pool cut off from the little lake, 
mixed with Culex t err Hans ^ on which they not improbably fed. 
The larva has a breathing tube and air bubbles in its enlarged, 
quadrate thorax, as in the figures of this species from Europe. 

Sayomyia trivittata Say. 

Liirvas occurred in a neighboring pool to the preceding and 
even in the little lake itself. The queer, transparent, ghost-like 
things have been figured by me elsewhere.* 

Eucorethra underwoodi Underwood. 

The larvae were found in various pools, principally with Culex 
imfiger^ but also with C. incidens. When the mosquito larvae 
were abundant enough to feed them, they generally grew up 
rapidly and matured in July. In other cases, after they had 
ea.ten all the 'mosquito larvae from a pool, they lingered till late 
in the season. At Kaslo they were in the cold pools ; at Glacier 
in similar situations, but at Wellington, B. Cv, I found them in a 
rain-water barrel. This species is much more injurious to 
mosquito larvae than Corethra and Sayomyia because of its 
large size and the fact that it seems to eat nothing else. It has 
been described by Underwood and Johannsen. 


Dr. Howard, in commenting upon Dr. Dyar’s paper, said it 
was interesting to compare the number of species (20) found 
by Dr. Dyar in British Columbia with the number observed by 


Journ- N. Y. Ent. Soc,, x, p. 201, 1902. 
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entomologists in other parts of the countiy. Mr. Frederick 
Knab, in the vicinity of Chicopee, Massachusetts, and Mr. O. A. 
Jobannsen at Ithaca, New York, had collected each fourteen 
species ; Miss Isabel McCracken had obtained sixteen species 
around Palo Alto, California ; Messrs. Morgan and Duprde, in 
Louisiana, had brought together twenty-one species ; while Dr. 
J. B. Smith had listed thirty-three species as occurring in the 
State of New Jersey, and had bred all but two of them. From 
these results it is evident that the number of mosquitoes to be 
found in any one locality is much lai*ger than was formerly im- 
agined. 

Mr. Schwarz stated that during his recent stay in Cuba during 
February and March, he did not find mosquitoes abundant. He 
tried to tollect all the specimens which came to bite him, how- 
ever, and these I'epresent six different species as determined by 
Mr. Coquillett. He remarked that the scarcity of mosquitoes in 
Cuba^ in early spring, was in marked contrast to the abundance 
of one species (^Culex nanus Coquillett), at Key West, at the 
same season. 


November i8, 1903. 

The 181st regular meeting was held at the residence of Mr. J. 
D. Fatten, 2313 R street, N.W. Vice-Pi*esident Banks occu- 
pied the chair, and Messrs. Ashinead, Barber, Benton, Caudell, 
Dyar, Felt, Gill, Heidemann, Hopkins, Howard, Kotinsky, Pat- 
ten, Schwarz, J. B. Smith, Summers, Uhler, Warner and Weed, 
members, and Messrs. Britton, Burgess, Surface, Trainer and 
Welch, visitors, also present. 

— Prof. Uhler spoke informally about the distribution of the 
Heraiptera in the West Indies. He said that about 700 species 
were known to him from that region, a great number of these 
being still undescribed. The character of this fauna is, of coui'se, 
that of Central America, many of the species being identical 
with those found in Yucatan and the southern portions of the 
Central American continent, about five per cent, occurring 
within the limits of the United States. The real tropical ele- 
ment of this fauna occupies the lowlands, whereas at an altitude 
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of about 5^000 feet the more temperate life-ssone prevails. From 
what is known of the fauna of Porto Rico, which is represented 
in the U. S. National Museum by the collection of Mr. August 
Busck, the island should be included in the group known as the 
Greater Antilles. It is a notable fact that the fauna of the north- 
ern half of this island differs distinctly from that of the southern 
half. 

Mr. Schwarz concurred with Prof. Uhler in his opinion that 
Porto Rico should be included in the Greater Antilles, and not 
in the Lesser Antilles, where it has been placed by the Zoologi- 
cal Record. He said that, in referring to the card catalogue of 
West Indian Coleoptera made by the late Mr. M. L. Linell, he 
found that Haiti might be considered the central point for the 
species peculiar to the West Indies. The chain of islaifds to the 
southward contains a large pi'oportion of truly Central American 
and tropical forms whereas the Greater Antilles contain many 
genei*a and species found also in our southern States. 

Prof. Uhler said he agreed with Mr. Schwarz that the geo- 
logical formation of the Greater Antilles showed that it was at 
one time connected with Yucatan as a part of the Noith Ameri- 
can continent. 

— Mr. Schwarz presented a paper entitled ‘‘A Census of the 
Collection of West Indian Coleoptera at the U. S. National 
Museum.'^ Although the National Museum had, he said, never 
sent an entomological exploration excursion to the West Indies, 
and had never purchased any West Indian material, yet it had 
accumulated from various sources, and mainly by the help of the 
Department of Agriculture, a fair collection of the West Indian 
Coleoptera. About the time the Riley collection was pi“esented 
to the Museum, a large part of the collections of the Department 
of Agriculture and those of Prof. John B. Smith and Mr. M. L. 
Linell were also tiu*ned over to the Museum, but only a few 
West Indian sjpecies were found in the old collection as made up 
from these sources, and up to 1894 there were only 136 species 
of West Indian Coleoptera in the National Museum. One im- 
portant addition was made by the transfer of the H. G. Hubbard 
collection. Mr. Hubbai‘d visited Jamaica in 1S86 and the is- 
land of Montserrat in 1894. In Jamaica he collected 172 spe- 
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cies, a complete set of which was sent for determination to Mon- 
sieur August Salle in Paris* Only a few of them wei*e deter- 
mined by Salle and none returned. The Salle collection has 
recently been bought b}^ the British government and the material 
is now in the British Museum. On the island of Montserrat Mr. 
Hubbard collected about the same number of species, all of them 
being of small size. A set of these, also, were sent toM. Salle 
but hardly any determinations were received from him ; never- 
theless a complete set of this collection is now preserved in the 
National Museum. 

From 1S94 to 1S9S the only additions were such as came to 
the Department of Agriculture by correspondence. It was a 
notable fact, he said, that although two North American ento- 
mologists, namely, Prof. T. D. A. Cockerell and Prof. C. H. 
Tyler Townsend, occupied official positions in Kingston, Jamaica, 
the Department of Agriculture received only a few species of 
Coleoptera from them. 

Since the Spanish- American War by far the greatest part of 
the collection has been added by the parties sent out by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for making certain investigations of an 
economic nature. Most notable among them are the expeditions 
of Mr. August Busck to Porto Rico and Cuba and of Mr. E. A. 
Schwarz to Cuba. Two other expeditions, however, made con- 
siderable additions to the Museum collection, namely, that of 
Messrs. Stejneger and Richmond to Porto Rico and that of 
Messrs. Palmer and Riley to Cuba. The expenses of these two 
expeditions were defrayed by the appropriation for the Pan- 
American Exposition. 

Mr, Schwarz then presented an enumeration of the material 
in the Museum, ai'ranged according to the different islands* Pie 
referred to the works of Dr. Juan Gundlach on the faiiniB of 
Cuba and Porto Rico, and complained that these works were so 
little known and so litttle referred to by entomologists although 
they contained many original notes on special localities, mode of 
occurrence and early stages, especially in the Lepidoptera. 

As to the insect fauna of the Bahama Islands, Mr. Schwarz 
referred to the almost enth*e lack of literature. There is, how- 
ever, in the National Museum, a small collection of Bahama 
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Coleoptei'a made by him while on a visit to the island at the ex- 
pense of the Department of Agriculture. The subtropical part 
of Florida must, of course, also be included in the West Indian 
fauna, and of this fauna there is an almost complete representa- 
tion in the National Museum, amounting to about 200 species. 
The total of the West Indian collection of Coleoptera in the 
National Museum foots up to about 1,160 species. Linell’s card 
catalogue, referred to above, includes 919 West Indian species, 
and Mr. Schwarz, in completing that catalogue, has brought up 
the total of described West Indian species to about 2,240 — an ex- 
tremely small number when compared wnth the 25,000 species 
described from the Central Amei'ican continent and the 13,000 
species described from North America. The number of species 
known from the adjacent portions of South America could not 
then be given. 

Mr. Summers stated that he had, several years ago, brought 
300 or 300 species of Coleoptera from Grenada, where he was 
collecting with Mr. Herbert H. Smith. He was not interested 
in Coleoptera, however, and had put away what he collected. 
Most of this material had been destroyed by pests since then, 
unfortunately, but he promised to donate to the Museum what 
still remained of them. Dr. Hopkins, also, promised to add two 
or three species to the Grenada fauna in the Museum. 

Prof. Smith gave some of his experiences diu'ing the time 
when he was Assistant Curator of the Department of Insects in 
the Museum, beginning in 18S5, and mentioned the material, 
both in Coleoptera and Lepidoptera, which formed the nuclei of 
the Museum collections in those orders. He said that most prob- 
ably a certain number of West Indian specimens which Mr. 
Schwarz mentioned as a part of the old Museum collection came 
from his private collection and had been purchased by him with 
the old Schaupp collection. Mr. Schwarz then said that the 
labels of the specimens refei'red to by Prof. Smith were in a 
French handwriting and came vei*y probably from the old Chev- 
rolat collection which contained the material collected by Mr. 
Felipe Poey. 

Mr. Caudell stated that Gundlach’s work was not mentioned 
in the writings of either Scudder or ReJm, Prof. Uhler re- 
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marked that it was impossible to buy a copy of it ; he knew of 
only two copies in this country, one in New York and the other 
in Washington. Mr. Ashmead said he had experienced great 
difficulty in getting access to the works on South American in- 
sects by Spanish authors in South America, 


— Mr. Caudell read the following paper : 

AN ORTHOPTEROUS LEAF-ROLLER. 

By A. N. Caudell. 

Early in July, 1900, while collecting in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington, D. C., I found a small papaw leaf neatly rolled by some 
insect. Upon opening it I was surprised to see a very small 
apterous orthopteron leap actively out, losing itself immediately 
among the leaves on the ground. On close search I found on 
the same plant another exactly similarly rolled leaf. Upon peer- 
ing into this very cautiously I found that it contained a specimen 
like the one just lost. From an examination of .the specimen 
within the case I could only determine that it was a delicate, 
pale colored Locustid with vei*y long slender antennae, apparently 
a very young specimen. This was preserved, but, not being at 
that time interested in Orthoptera, 1 made no notes, nor did I 
then know that the leaf was rolled by this insect. 

On May 22, 1902, Mr, Busck handed me a small jar contain- 
ing some bits of willow bark and two Locustid nymphs. Upon 
closely examining the mateidal I found three eggs in a crevice in 
a piece of bark, two empty, obviously those from which the 
nymphs had issued, and one shriveled up, evidently destroyed 
by fungus. The nymphs were identified as those of Campto^^ 
notus caroliuensis Gerst. The piece of bark containing these 
eggs was taken about two feet above ground from a large tree. 
Placing one of these nymphs in spirits I enclosed the other in a 
glass tube with some willow leaves covered with plant lice. On 
examing this tube the following day I found the insect had con- 
structed for itself a pocket in one of the leaves, and then I recog- 
nized without doubt the same insect I had taken two years before 
on papaw. The pocket was made by cutting the leaf through 
on each side to the midrib and at right angles to it and again one- 
third of an inch further along the midrib, this time the incision 
being formed at an angle with it. The flaps thus formed on either 
side were then folded together and their edges fastened together 
with silk-like strands, and I have subsequently seen cases with 
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one end completely closed by a solid mat of this silk. The man- 
ner of constructing the pockets or rolls is not uniform. In some 
cases the incisions are made near the apex of the leaf and then only 
the two basal cuts are made, the tip of the leaf being folded back, 
thus making the terminal cuts unnecessary. Sometimes the 
pocket is formed altogether on one side of the midrib. Mr. 
Busck luckily observed the formation of one of the pockets and 
thus describes the process : 

When supplied with fresh leaves the insect at once com- 
menced making a new house, cutting with its mandibles incisions 
from the edge of the leaf ; then, grasping the thus movable 
edges each with the three legs on each side and forcing 
them together, it spun what was apparently silk thread from the 
mouth, fastening the edges together. The whole performance 
did not take five minutes after it was begun. The insect accur- 
ately measured the proper places for the cuts by placing itself 
on the leaf and realizing how much space was needed. This 
being determined, the work went rap'dly on.” 

Within these pockets the nymphs live, coming out mosti}' at 
night to feed on plant lice, which seem to form their entire food 
supply during their early life. In confinement they will eat other 
insects as Mr. Busck reports a specimen as eating at least one 
young leaf hopper. In two days one I had under observation ate 
a dozen large rose aphids, several willow lice and innumerable 
smaller lice. It increased in length from four to five millimeters 
in three days. Leaving the city at this point my interesting captive 
was turned over to Mr. Banks who conscientiously fed and cared 
for it until the 30th of May, when he unfortunately lost it while 
attempting to transfer it from one jar to another. 

From notes m''>de by Mr. Banks this insect seems to be princi- 
pally a night prowler. It feeds mostly at night though it will at 
times feed quite readily during the day. The following notes are 
taken for the most part from those made by Mr. Banks : 

There is apparently no choice in the kind of leaves used for 
making the rolls. On May 26th it formed one in a honey-suckle 
leaf. The exact manner of forming the roll, which was on only 
one side of the midrib, was not noted. On May 27th, after dark, 
when given some aphids from honey-suckle and maple, its feed- 
ing was observed by the light of a lamp. It seized an aphid, 
bit it, turned it about by means of the palpi, and then proceeded 
to eat it entirely up, skin and all. Then it walked nervously 
around, palpi quivering, till it came close to another aphid, 
which it seized by the back, sucked out the juices and then ate 
the skin. Seven large aphids were thus eaten in a short time. 
On May 29th another pocket was formed and the insect appexired 
oil that date to have grown considerably, showing indications of 
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having molted, though no cast skin could be found. It is quite pos- 
sible that the insect eats the cast skins of the earlier molts as is done 
in the case of some other Locustidse, Microcentrum for example. 

This spring another attempt was made to rear this species from 
the egg, but I had to leave for British Columbia and failure re- 
sulted. It is to be regretted that the life cycle of this interesting 
insect could not have been completed, but, since so much is 
known, it is to be hoped that the near future will see the com- 
pletion of the life history. Later in life its food habits doubt- 
lessly change, probably becoming essentially vegetarian. Though 
no adults were secured from these experiments there is practically 
no doubt of the determination, the generic characters being plainly 
indicated in the nymph and there being but this one species known 
from the United States. 

Under the name Caniftonotus scudderi this insect is said by 
Prof. Uhler^ to occur on oak trees about Baltimore in the larval 
state as early as the first of August, and as adults from the latter 
part of September until sometime in October. Mature specimens 
were taken by Mr. Barber on Plummer’s Island, Md.,on September 
lo, 1903. 

While the nymph of this species has been mentioned by sev- 
eral writers, no reference to its feeding habits has been published 
•so far as I can learn. Riley, in a popular accotmt of the insect 
on page 186, volume II, of the Standard Natural History, says 
it hides in a rolled leaf during the day with its long antennaB 
wrapped several times around the body. It is possible that it is 
only during the younger stages that it forms these rolls. The 
young nymphs are very active and run about rapidly. They 
seldom jump except when disturbed, though capable of leaping 
a considerable distance. 

The egg and first stage nymph of this species may be described 
as follows : 

Size, 1,25 mm. wide by 4.25 mm. long. Shape round, obtusely 
pointed at each end; the surface, when seen through a lens, has a regu- 
larly beaded appearance. The color of the egg after the insect has issued 
is pallid with the extremities infuscated, but before hatching they may be 
colored, probably greenish. The young insect issues through a small 
trap cut in one end. This door is.made by a longitudinal split on one 
side, which at the lower end intersects at right angles a transverse frac- 
ture which extends a fourth of the distance around the egg at about one 
millimeter from the end. 

stage nymfk. Head long and typically locustian. Eyes oblong, 
dark brown in color; palpi pale, white at the tips; apical segment of the 


* Proc Ent. Soc. Philadelphia, 11, p 549, 1864. 
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maxillary palpi white on the apical half and brown on the basal half, the 
whole very slightly longer than the penultimate segment; antennae situ- 
ated between the eyes and below the median line; the segments beyond 
the first, which is twice as long as the second, subequal in length and 
gradually growing smaller at the tip where the antenna is as fine as a fine 
hair, the whole antenna brownish in color and covered sparsely with short 
microscopic hairs. The entire insect is of a very light brown belo-w, al- 
most white, growing darker above, almost fuscous dorsally on the meso- 
and metanota which are both visible behind the medium sized quadrate 
prothorax. This latter is scarcely as wide as the head, truncate anteriorly 
and broadly rounded posteriorly with weakly-developed lateral lobes. 
The abdomen, which is slightly pyriform, shows ten dorsal segments, the 
terminal one scarcely visible between the bases of the divergent cerci. The 
legs are pale brownish, paler beneath and with pallid geniculations. The 
tarsi are also pallid. Anal cerci flesh colored, scarcely as long as the last 
three abdominal segments. 

Length of body, from front of head to the tip of the abdomen, 4 mm. ; 
of antennse, 20 mm, ; hind femora, 2 mm. 


Mr. Caudell was asked whether he considered the orthopteron 
a true silk-spinning insect, and he replied that he thought the 
material used iif fastening the roll might be simply dried saliva. 
Mr. Banks said he thought the spinning material might properly 
be called silk. Dr. Howard suggested that fresh specimens 
should be dissected to see whether there were true spinning or- 
gans* Prof. Uhler stated that he had collected this insect near 
Baltimore by beating it from trees. 

— Mr. Kotinsky showed specimens of a scale-insect {^Lecanium 
kemispkericum Targ.), which were found on a plant sent in to 
the Department of Agriculture. Curiously enough some of them, 
during transit, had transferred and fastened themselves to the 
dryers in which the plants were pressed and had thei*e laid eggs. 

— Mr. Caudell exhibited specimens of a West Indian cricket 
{^Amirogryllus anttllai^nm Saussure). This insect is injurious 
to various crops in the South, where it has been known for many 
years, although it has never been referred to in print nor listed 
as belonging to our fauna. 

— Mr. Barber exhibited specimens of the rare and curious 
neuropteroid insect, Merope tuber Newman, collected the past 
summer at Plummer’s Island, Maryland, and presented the fol- 
lowing note : 
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THE OCCURRENCE OP THE EARWIG-FLY, MEROPE 
TUBER NEWMAN. 

(NEUROPTERA, PANORPID^E.) 

By Herbert S. Barber. 

There is, perhaps, no moi'e interesting species among North 
American Neuropteroid insects than this singular Panorpid. Its 
great rarity, together with the fact that its habits are entirely un- 
known, may make the present records interesting to some. It is 
hoped that more data may be obtained the coming season. 

Newman’s type of the species, a female, was found by Double- 
day at Trenton Falls, N. Y., in 1S37. Sixteen years later, 
July 16, 1853, Dr. Asa Fitch captured a female, which had 
been attracted by the light of his candle, at Salem, N. Y* This 
specimen is preserved in the U. S. National Museum. Hagen, 
in his Synopsis of the Neuroptera of North America,'’ pub- 
lished in 1861, gives two localities — Berkeley Springs, Virginia ^ 
(Osten Sackent), and Pennsylvania. On July 28, 1871, Dr. 
Fitch found his second specimen, a male, Running on papers 
on office table, evening, having entered at the open door, prob- 
ably. ’’J He published a vei*y full account and description of the 
species in his fourteenth report, § but seeihs not to have known 
of Hagen’s paper. He captured his third and last specimen, a 
female, on August 34, 1S77, and says of it: ^‘Same as preced- 
ing, and making short flights in the lamplight.” || Fitch’s sec- 
ond and third captures appear to be lost. 

On August 22, 1886, Mr. E. A. Schwarz found a male speci- 
men, as published in the columns of our Proceedings,^ under 
a stone in what is now the Zoological Park of this city. Late in 
the summer of 1S9S Mr. O. F.'Cook found a female specimen 
near Mt. Vernon, Va., also under a stone, and a few years ago 
Mr. Nathan Bunks captured a female at light, at Falls Church, 
Va. Hine, in his Review of the Panorpidae of America, north 
of Mexico,^* adds Oroao, Me., ft to the habitat, but gives no 
further data. 

♦Now West Virginia. 

t Osten Sacken’s specimen was collected on the wall of the hotel 
veranda hy lamplight one evening in the summer of 1S56. See Record 
of My life Work in Entomology,” by C. R. Osten Sacken, Cambridge, 
Mass., October, 1903. 

% Fitch’s note-book, 

514th Rept. Ent. N, Y. State Agr. Soc., pp. 373-381, 1872. 

11 Fitch’s note-book. 

^Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash., i, p. 55, iS88. 

Bull. Ohio State Univ,, Ser. v, No. 7, Feb., 1901. 

ft Mr. Samuel Henshaw writes me that this specimen was collected by 
Prof. C. H. Fernald. 
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Last summer the following specimens were taken in this 
vicinity — all at light except one — which evidently had come to 
light the previous evening : Mr. Schwarz captured a male on 
Plummer’s Island, Md., on June 19, Mr. Busck took one male 
and two females, and saw a fourth example — all within three 
or four minutes of each other — ^011 Plummer’s Island, September 
9, about 10 o’clock in the evening. He found another female 
at the same place about 7 P. M. on September ii, and still 
another female, dead but still soft, in his house at Langdon, 
D. C., September 18, 1903. 

We now have records, thex*efore, of sixteen specimens — seven in 
the National Museum Collection ; two in Mr. Bank’s Collection ; 
one, the type, in the British Museum ; three in the collection 
of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Cambridge, Mass. ; 
one in Mr. Cook’s Collection and, lastly, the two missing speci- 
mens from the Fitch Collection. 


— The following article was presented for publication x 

“ THE GENERA OF THE DIPTEROUS FAMILY EMPIDIDAE.” 

(ADDENDA.) 

♦ 

By D. W. Coquillett. 

In the paper under the above heading, which appeared on 
pages 245 to 272 of Volume V of these Proceedings, it was stated 
several times that the writer had been unable to consult a copy 
of Macquart’s Insectes Dipteres du Nord de la France,” separate 
edition. This work has recently been obtained for the library of 
th^ U. S. Department of Agriculture by the efficient Librarian, 
Miss Josephine A.' Clark, and I am thus enabled to make the 
following supplementary remarks and corrections to the article 
in question : 

Page 246, under Ardoptera, Macquart mentioned only the 
one species given in his later work. 

Page 249, under JBIaphropeza, Only the single species was 
mentioned. 

Page 252, Leptopeza should be Lemtopeza; only the one 
species was mentioned by Macquart. 

Page 253, under Microphori 4 s, Three species were described, 
the second being veluthius. 

Page 255, under Platypalpus, Eighteen species were de- 
scribed, of which cursitans was the fourteenth. 

The data given in my paper in regard to this separate edition 
were chiefly derived from Macquart’s later works ; several of these 
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references are erroneous and have been corrected in the errata in- 
serted at the end of the volume in which the paper appeared. 

I may add that Dr. M. Bezzi, of Sondrio, Italy, writes me that 
Holoclera is a synonym of Macrostomus^ and that^ the type 
species of the former is a synonym of Rhamj^homyia 
pennis Meigen. 


— Mr. Welsh, who was then introduced to the Society by Dr. 
Howard, exhibited a large Cerambycid beetle, Macrotoma Inzo*^ 
num Fabricius, and a carpenter bee taken by him in the Philip- 
pine Islands. Mr. Ashmead identified the carpenter bee as 
JCylocopa hombiforfjns Smith, a species in which the males have 
until recently been unknown, being of quite different aspect from 
the females. The females are bluish black and the males 
yellowish green. 


December 3, 1903. 

The iSzd regular meeting was held at the residence of Dr. 
Wm. H. Ashmead, 1807 Belmont avenue, N.W., Vice-President 
Banks in the chair, and Messrs. Ashmead, Barber, Benton, 
Currie, Dyar, Gill, Heidemann, Hopkins, Kotinsky, Patten, 
Qiiaintance, Schwarz, Titus, Ulke, Warner and Webb, members, 
and Mr. W. M. Scott, visitor, also present. 

Mr. C. Schaeffer, of the Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, 
N. y., was elected a corresponding member, and Messrs. W. F. 
Fiske and A. W. Morrill, of the Division of Entomology, U. vS. 
Department of Agriculture; Mr, W. M- Scott, of the Division 
of Vegetable Pathology, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and Prof. C. V. Piper, of the Division of Agrostology, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, active members. 

The officex's of the Society during 1903,^ were re-^elected for 

•^President. Mr. D. W. Coquillett; B'irst Vice-President, Mr. Nathan 
Banks; Second Vice-President, Dr. A. D. Hopkins; Recording Secretary, 
Mr. Rolla P. Currie; Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Frank Benton; 
Treasurer, Mr. J. D, Patten ; Additional members of the Executive Com- 
mittee : Dr. H, G. Dyar, Dr. L. O. Howard and Mr. C. L. Marlatt. 
Publication Committee : Mr. Rolla P. Currie, Dr. H. G. Dyar, Mr. E. A. 
Schwarz, Dr. L. O, Howard and Dr. Wm, H. Ashmead, 
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the year 1904. Upon motion by the Society to increase the mem- 
bership of the Publication Committee, the Chair appointed, in 
addition to the present members, Mr. D. W. Coquillett and Mi*. 
Otto Heidemann. 

In the absence of Mr. Coquillett the annual address of the 
President was then read by the Recording Secretary. 

ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF NORTH AMERICAN DIPTEROLOGY. 

^ By D. W. CoQUII.LETT. 

In searching for a topic that promised to be of some interest 
to the members of this Society, it occurred to me that perhaps a 
brief history of the science of Dipterology as it applies to this 
country might not be wholly devoid of interest, the more so as 
nothing of this kind has been attempted within I'ecent years. 

In so far as this science affects our fauna, it had its inception 
in the year 1 763 ; in that year the immortal Linne described a 
single Dipteron from Pennsylvania under the name of Asthis 
cestuans^ a species now placed in the genus Erax\ Not only 
was it the first member of this order from our fauna to be hon- 
ored with a name and description, but it also enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the first Dipteron described from any counti*y outside 
of Europe. 

The time extending from the year above mentioned down to 
the present may be conveniently divided into three epochs. ‘The 
first of these was terminated by the advent of the first published 
description of a North American Dipteron by an American 
author; this occurred in the year 1817, when the equally im- 
mortal Thomas Say published a description of a single new 
species of Diptera, likewise from Pennsylvania, under the name 
of Diopsis brevicornis^ for which he later erected the new genus 
Sfhyracephala. This first epoch, covering a period of 54 
years, witnessed an even dozen foreign writers describe new 
forms of Diptera from the United States. Among these are such 
noted authors as Linn6, Fabricius, Be Geer, Drury and Olivier. 

The second epoch comprises the time from the appearance of 
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this first paper by Say to the advent of a distinctively American 
Dipterologist in the person of Dr. S. W. Williston, whose initial 
descriptive paper appeared in the year iSSo and contained de^ 
scriptionsof three new species — Rhynclwcephahis sackenli ^ Sih 
vins poUino$n$ and Chrysops dlscalis — all of them inhabitants 
of the western half of this coiintiy. During this second epoch, 
which covered a period of 63 years, no less than 40 different 
authors published descriptions of new forms of Diptera from the 
United States. Of this number, fifteen, or more than one-third 
of the whole, were Americans. In making this calculation I have 
included those who, although of foreign birth, have taken up 
their residence among us and I'emained here during the balance 
of their natural lives. Of this latter number are B. D. Walsh 
and Dr. H. A. Hagen, both of whom, during the latter part of 
their lives, were essentially citizens of this country. Students of 
all the orders, but more particularly those engaged in the stud}^ 
of our Diptera, could wish to include Baron Osten Sacken in this 
category ; his long residence among us, his active interest in all 
branches of entomology, but especially in our Diptera — as is 
evidenced not only by his published writings, but also by the 
presence in this country, within easy i*each of our students, of 
the collection containing the type specimens of the species de- 
scribed by Dr. H. Loew and himself, for which we are indebted 
to his careful foresight and unremitting efforts in our behalf~ 
have combined to give to that distinguished Dipterologist a place 
among us not enjoyed by any other citizen of other lands. 

While, during this second epoch, our Dipterological literature 
has been enriched by contributions from the pens of such mas- 
ters as Say, Wiedemann, Schiner, Osten Sacken and Loew, we 
have also been inflicted by such indifferent workers as Desvoidy, 
Bigot and Walker, Among the Dipterologists of this period 
who have completed their earthly careers, the name of J. R. 
Schiner, of Austria, must be accorded a very exalted place; not 
only did he possess in a marked degree the faculty of discerning 
the most striking differences existing between the different ob- 
jects which he described, but he also had the happy faculty of 
expressing them in words that admitted of no misunderstanding 
of the idea he intended to convey, while his conscientiousness was 
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apparent in all of his acts. On the other hand, at the very bot- 
tom of the list, one would be inclined to place the ubiquitous 
Robineau-Desvoidy ; while his larger groups show some ap- 
proach to a natural arrangement, his conception of a genus and 
species and his futile attempts at describing them, are as unsatis- 
factory as they well could be, and it is therefore not at all sur- 
prising that Rondani (a genius in his way, as is more particu- 
larly evidenced by his masterly treatment of the family Antho- 
myidas, one of the most obscure and difficult groups in the whole 
order) , after recording the names of several of Desvoidy’s sup- 
posed species as synonyms of some well-known form, not infre- 
quently placed a suggestive etc.’’ after the last one, indicating 
that several more names from the same source could be added ad 
Iihitn7n. 

Wiedemann, who was a contemporary of Say, was, the first 
writer to pollute our nomenclature of the Diptera by changing 
several of the valid specific names imposed by Say ; sometimes 
this pollution was simply a matter of one or two letters, at other 
times the entire name was changed for no other apparent reason 
than that the new one was more descriptive of the species than 
was the original. Loew followed Wiedemann in this unfortu- 
nate respect, and, being a more prolific writer, the mischief which 
he wrought was correspondingly greater. Unfortunately, these 
polluted names have been given the place of the valid ones in 
Osten Sacken’s otherwise excellent catalogue of our Diptera, and 
later wi*iters, with few exceptions, have followed the catalogue 
as a matter of expediency. 

This polluting of the nomenclature comes down to us from the 
very beginning of our binomial system. It was the custom of 
Linn^, in the subsequent editions of his works, to occasionally 
change the names which he had pi*eviously bestowed upon cer- 
tain species, sometimes simply changing the manner of spelling, 
but at other times an entirely different name was substituted, and 
in rare cases the old name was transferred to a totally different 
species. Considering the fact that he wrote at a time when 
science was just beginning to free itself from fiction, his actions 
can perhaps be condoned ; but at the present time there would 
appear to be no excuse either for polluting the valid names im- 
posed by the original describers or for using such polluted names 
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in preference to the valid ones. The name of the genus or spe- 
cies as imposed by its first describe!* is a matter of much historic 
and scientific moment; what any person’s opinion is as to what 
the name ought to have been is a matter of no importance, and 
belongs rather to the realm of fiction than to pure science. 
Students in this country almost without exception are agreed that 
only in the case of preoccupation is there a valid excuse for 
changing the name of a genus or species, and then, in the case 
of a genus, the name to be changed must be identical — letter for 
letter — with the earlier name. 

Shortly after the advent of Dr. Williston upon the scene, quite 
a number of our students began to seriously study our Diptera 
and to record the result of their studies in our various journals 
and other publications ; in fact, nearly all that has been published 
on our species within recent years has been the woi*k of our own 
students. This is certain to result in a better understanding of 
these insects than was possible under the old regime, since it must 
be apparent to all that the student who studies his subjects in the 
Held as well as in the laboratory, and who is in a position to col- 
lect the specimens in large numbers, will obtain a more correct 
idea of the limits of a species and is also in a position to more 
accurately interpret the older descriptions which relate to his 
fauna, than any student in a distant land. This latter fact is 
clearly set forth in a comparison of two' monographs which deal 
with our Diptera, the one written by Doctor Loew, an author 
who had never even visited our shores, the other by Doctor Willis- 
ton, who was born and brought up among the objects of which 
he wrote. In the first work, a ‘‘Monograph of the DoHcho- 
podidse,” of the 6o descriptions of species from the United 
States published by previous authors, only 8, or less than one- 
seventh of the entire number, were i-ecognined by Loew, while 
the remaining species he described as new. There is, of course, 
no grounds for doubting the fact that a large proportion of the 
latter are identical with those described by the older authors, and 
consequently these species have ever since been sailing under 
false colors, while their valid names have been permitted to encum- 
ber our lists as a useless, meaningless mass, and thus they must re- 
main until some conscientious student from this country again 
gives this family a careful revision, as a result of which a large per- 
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centage of these old names will be restored to their rightful places. 
In strong contrast to this makeshift and unsatisfactory method is 
the result obtained by Doctor Williston, as indicated in his “ Syn- 
opsis of the North American Syrphidae;’’ of the 323 descriptions 
of species from the United States, to the type specimens of which 
he did not have access, he succeeded in identifying 170, or more 
than three-foiu*ths of the whole number, as compared to less 
than one-seventh, in the case of Dr. Loew. After due allow- 
ances are made, the result is very much in favor of the man upon 
the ground. 

There is an unfortunate tendency, particularly among new re- 
cruits, to desci'ibe at once as new all forms that do not agree in 
all respects with existing descriptions as they interpret them. 
The identifying of species from published descriptions is always 
attended with a certain degree of uncertainty, and unless one has 
access to representatives of all the species described in a given 
group it is advisable to label the specimen with the name of the 
species with the description of which it most neaidy agrees, 
placing a question mark before the specific name. It is only 
when one has access to practically all the forms occurring in a 
given region that he is in a position to correctly interpret the 
published descriptions of species irom that region. In several 
cases the descriptions contain actual misstatements — a fact that 
shovdd not be overlooked when identifying species from descrip- 
tions only. 

The present epoch has also witnessed a notable advance in our 
knowledge of the early stages of at least a portion of our Diptera ; 
this was inaugurated by Dr. L. O. Howard in his studies of 
our mosquitoes, a work in which he has been ably seconded by 
the patient labors of Dr. H. G. Dyar, Dr. J. B. Smith, Prof. 
O. A. Johannsen, and a few others. Dr. Dyar has described 
and figured the early stages of nearly every kind of mosquito 
that has come within his reach, while Dr. Smith informs me that 
during the last two seasons he has obtained the early stages of 31 
of the 33 species known to inhabit New Jersey — a remarkable 
achievement, indicative of what may be accomplished in other 
groups by continuous, well-directed efforts. In the list of the 
insects of New Jersey, published only three years ago, only ten 
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species of Culicidte were credited to that State — less than one- 
third of the number now known to occur there. 

This increased interest in the early stages of our Diptera is cer- 
tain to result in a better understanding of these insects ; no mat- 
ter how expert a student may become in separating the adults into 
their proper species, it is not until we obtain a knowledge of all 
of the early stages of any given form that its status as a species 
becomes fully established, and it is to be hoped that investiga- 
tions in this direction will be continued until the early stages of 
every Dipteron in our fauna has been made known. 


Tlie presidential address was favorably commented upon by 
Messrs. Ulke, Kotinsky, Ashmead, Schwarz, Gill and others. 
Mr. Ulke stated that he was indebted to Dr. Loew for his first 
knowledge of real insect collecting, the latter having, some sev- 
enty years ago, visited his father’s home, in Germany, and shown 
him the method of using the various implements employed in in- 
sect collecting. Dr. Gill said that he agreed with Mx*. Coquillett 
that a generic name should be considered as pi*eoccupied only 
when the previously pi'oposed name agi*eed with it exactly, letter 
for letter. He remarked, however, that many, perhaps the 
majority, of systematists would take issue with him on this point. 

— Dr. Hopkins read a paper entitled “ Notes on the Scolytidse 
of the Fitch Collection,” and exhibited specimens from the Fitch 
collection in the National Museum. He referred to the note- 
books examined by him in the library of the Boston Society of 
Natui'al History, and called attention th Fitch’s method of num- 
bei“ing and labeling specimens. The collection i-epx-esehts twenty- 
four species, including five which are still undescribed. The 
species were identified and ai'ranged by Dr. Hopkins, in his 
paper, according to his manuscript Synopsis and Check-List of 
the *Scolytidae of America north of Mexico. He thought best, 
therefore, to withhold the paper from publication until the syn- 
opsis shall have been published. 

Mr. Ulke said that he saw Fitch some fifty years ago. The i*eason 
there were so many wrongly named Coleoptera in the Fitch col- 
lection was because .Fitch had been unable to secure any help 
f rom coleopteidsts. Fitch told him that he had written repeatedly 
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to Dr. LeCoute asking his co-operation in determining the 
species in his collection, but had received no reply. He, there- 
fore, worked almost entirely unaided, gave names to such species 
as he could identify, and labelled all othei's with his own manu- 
script names. 

Mr. Schwarz stated that there were various things concerning 
Fitch’s collection and Fitch’s types, which seem to be unknown 
to many of our younger entomologists. He more especially 
referred to the insects sold by Dr. Fitch to the New York State 
Agricultural Society and which are now in the New State 
Museum at Albany. This collection probably does not contain 
any type specimens whatever. What is a type in the Fitch col- 
lection can only be ascertained by consulting Fitch’s note-books. 
Six of these note-books, with the corresponding boxes of the 
original Fitch collection, were bought many years ago by the 
U. S. Depax'tment of Agricultui'e and are now in the U. S. Na- 
tional Museum. The record of the types, as given by Dr. Riley 
in Lintner’s paper on the Fitch collection,* is correct. The 
remaining note-books of Fitch became separated fi*om the Fitch 
collection, and some of them are now in the possession of the 
Boston Society of Natural History. The others seem to be lost. 
Thfe remnant of tlie Fitch collection of insects was finally pur- 
chased by the Department of Agriculture, but proved to be in a 
vei'y deplorable state of pi*eservation. - * 

The subject of Fitch’s types, and types in general, was further 
discussed by Messrs. Ashmead, Hopkins, Titus, Schwarz, Dyar 
and Banks. 

— Dr. Dyar handed the following articles to the Secretary for 
publication : 

A NEW VARIETY OF THE NOCTUID EXYRA 
SEMICROCEA GUENl^E. 

{Sxyra semicrocea^ vax'iety huhhardiana^ n. var.) 

By Harrison G. Dyar. . 

The usual form of semicrocea has the outer half of the fore 
wings solidly blackish. In hubbardiana this color is largely 


* Ninth Rept. N. Y. State Ent. for the year 1892, pp. 411-413, 1893. 
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faded out and lost, leaving a broad dark band, representing the 
inner edge of the usual patch and a subterminal band, the latter 
situated in a broad, light grayish field, which extends to the 
margin and touches the median band centrally. Two males, De 
Funiak Springs, Florida (H. G. Hubbard), bred on Sarracema 
fiava. mixed with normal semicrocea and with B. ridingsti 
Riley. 

Type . — No. 7335, U. S. National Museum. 


A NEW GENUS AND SPECIES OF TORTRICIDi®, 

By Harrison G. Dvar. 
Gymnandrosoma, new genus. 

Palpi rather long, obliquely ascending, second joint only slightly 
widened by scales, third distinct, rounded; ^ antennse compressed, mi- 
nutely bristled, subserrate; wings broad, costa arched, without fold in 
the (J'j veins all separate; vein 2 of the fore wings from near the middle 
of the cell, 3 and 4 approximate at base, 5 more distant, 7 to outer margin, 
8 to costa, separate; hind wings with 3 and 4 connate, 5 remote, nearly 
parallel to 4, 6 and 7 closely approximated at base. Thorax with a double 
truncate tuft behind; abdomen in the (g with the basal segments of dor- 
sum bare of scales, a pair of pencils of yellowish hair arising from the tip 
of the second segment. Inner margin of hind wings excavated below into 
a large pocket which covers the abdominal hair pencil when the wings 
are closed. 

Allied Pseudagalleria 2iVid. Bcdytdlopha^hui differing in 
the peculiar position of the c? scent tuft, which is on the abdo- 
men instead of in a fold of the wing. 

Gymnandrosoma punctidiscanum, new species. 

Wings roughly scaled, strigose, dark gray from blackish scales heavily 
overlaid on a pale ground, nearly solidly so over the basal two-thirds, 
sometimes over the whole wing, but usually leaving the terminal third 
largely light. A round, punctifonn, whitish discal dot, in the males sit- 
uated nearly at the edge of the dark basal area which is curved inward 
below the cell. A more or less distinct, maculate, broken submarginal 
band, composed of dark patches with darker edges. Hind wings blackish 
brown. 

Expanse c? 18-19 ? 2^-25 mm. 

Described frpm two males and three females, Washington, 
D. C,, May (L. O. Howard), New Brighton, Pa., June 2, Aug. 
25 (H. D. Merrick), Newark, N- J., June 11 (W. D. Kearfott), 
Long Island, N. Y. 

U. S. National Museum, type No. 7658- 

[Issu»l> a3» 1904.] 
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January 14, 1904. 

The 183d regular meeting was held at 'the residence of Dr. 
L. O. Howard, 3026 Hillyer Place, N. W. Vice-President 
Hopkins in the chair, and Messrs. Ashmead, Barber, Benton, 
Burke, Busck, Caudell, Currie, Dyar, Fiske, Gill, Hinds, How- 
ard, Marlatt, Morrill, Morris, Patten, Quaintance, Scott, Titus, 
Warner and Webb, members, ‘and Messrs. A. x\rsene Girault 
and J. F. Strauss, visitors, present. 

Dr. Wm. H. Ashmead was re-elected to represent the Ento- 
mological Society in the Washington Academy of Sciences. 

— Dr. Howard passed around for examination Volume II, the 
concluding volume, of Newstead’s Monograph of the British Coc- 
cidie, recently issued by the Ray Society. He drew attention to 
the line quality of the illustrations, stating that in his opinion 
they wei'e the best illustrations of Coccidse that have yet been 
published. The majoi’ity of the species treated are, he said, 
cosmopolitan. Of thirty-six species treated in Volume I, prob- 
ably only three are indigenous to Great Bidtain. Of especial 
interest ai*e the descriptions of the cJ'c? in the genus Lecanium 
and particularly of the c? of A. hesferidum which has not been 
described before. Newstead describes the c? of this species, in 
the puparium only, from specimens sent him from Bath, Eng- 
land. Mr. Albert Koebele, in his correspondence with the De- 
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partment of Agriculture while in Australia in quest of preda- 
ceous enemies of scale insects, stated that there the (fd" oi Xr- 
canitim hesperidtim were as abundant as the 9 9 , hut he appar- 
ently failed to send in any specimens. 

— Dr. Ash mead exhibited specimens of a peculiar leaf- sew- 
ing ant {(JScopkylla s^naragdina Fabricius) from the Philip- 
pines, togetlier with examples of its work. The method by which 
the leaves are sewed together is most remarkable. The worker 
ants hold their own larvje in their jaws while these spin a ihie 
thread that holds the edges of the leaves together. Dr. Ash- 
mead commented on the structural peculiarities of the species. 

— Dr. Dyar presented for publication the following papers : 

ADDITIONS TO THE LIST OF NORTH AMERICAN LEPI- 
DOPTERA, NO. i. 

By Harrison G. Dyar. 

The following are a few new species that have come to notice 
together with some species here first recorded as belonging to 
our region. 

Family NOCTUID.F:. 

Tornacontia mediatrix, n. sp. 

Head dark brown, thorax white, a broad tip to the collar and a pair of 
dots on posterior disk brown-black. Fore wings white, basal space shaded 
with pale leaden gray to beyond t.-a. line, which is white and twice angled 
in one specimen, lost in the other and represented only by the gray shade 
beyond it. A quadrate purplish black patch on the center of inner margin 
reaching to median vein, narrowly separated by a white line from a broad, 
leaden gray band which runs to costa before apex. Two gray spots on 
costa at points of inception of the obsolete median and t.-p. lines, Oibic- 
ular a black dot; reniform a broken black ringlet; a small gray patch at 
apex; a terminal row of black dashes ; fringe gray at anal angle and above 
middle of outer margin. Hind wings white, brownish outwardly. Ex- 
panse 24 to 25 mm. 

Eight specimens, d and 9 , Huachuca Mts., Ari 25 ona (Oslar), 
Las Vegas Hot Springs, New Mexico (Schwarz and Barber). 

Type^ — 7^^^' U. S. National Museum. 

The species of Tornacontia^ at present described, may be 
separated as follows : 
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Head and thorax white. 

Fore wings with white space below orbicular followed by a blackish 


patch. 

Hind wings all brownish sutrix Grote, 

Hind wings nearly all white altera Smith. 

Fore wings largely leaden gray megocula Smith. 

Head blackish, collar black tipped. 

Fore wing with white space below orbicular followed by a quadrate 

blackish patch mediatrisc Dy ar. 

Fore wing without discolorous dark patch tripartita Smith. 

Acontia ceyvestensis, a. var. 

Similar to aprica ITiibner, but smaller and the head and thorax white. 


Three examples are marked like aprica Hiibner on the wings, two others 
like hiplaga Guenee. Expanse 20 to 24 mm. 

Five specimens. Key West, Fla. 

'jypc, — No. National Museum. 

1 conclude that aprica and hiplaga are varieties of one species, 
although Smith has recorded the contrary opinion.^ Indeed a 
series of 40 specimens before me shows the two forms to inter- 
grade. One of the specimetis from Texas (form aprica) has 
only a little of the dark color left on the vertex of head and thus 
closely approaches the local race ceyvestensis. 

Oncocnemis laticosta, n. sp. 

Thorax blackish, variegated with pale ocherous scales, collar largely of 
the pale color; abdomen light. Fore wings pale ocherous in ground 
color, the inner two-thirds of wing heavily overlaid with blackish, pow- 
dery, not obscuring the marks. Lines as in vi lalutm Smith, black, 
edged with pale, crenulate; basal line obsolete, t.-a. slightly arcuate, 
t.-p. bent out beyond cell with white points on veins 2 and 4. Terminal 
space dark shaded, enclosing tne pale, broken, irregular subterminal line. 
Ordinary spots pale ocherous, filled by a dai'ker shade ; orbicular elongate, 
claviform piinctiform, nearly obsolete. A row of terminal black dashes 
outlined by narrow pale arcs. Fringe brown, cut by white, interlined in 
gray. Hind wings white, a smoky narrow outer border, fringe white. 
Expanse 30 mm. 

Five specimens, Jerome, iVrizona (Oslar). 

Type. — No. 768S, U. S. National Museum. 

Nearly allied to melalutea Smith, but differing in the inoj'e 
diversified color, the contrasting pale tint of costal area, the 
elongate orbicular and the whiter, more narrowly bordered hind 
wings. 

* Trans. Am. Ent, Soc,, xxvit, p. 69, 1900. 
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Oncocnemis tetrops, n. sp. 

Head and thorax ^ruy with black scales, collar with white scales before 
and a black line, abdomen light gray- Fore wings dark gray, terminal 
third uniformly blackish, crossed only by the blacker veins ; costal area 
lightened by whitish streaks. Orbicular and reniform black centered, 
white ringed, orbicular elliptical, reniform cut in two by the centering 
black line which touches the end of the orbicular; median vein black with 
a narrow white edge above. There is a black basal dash that apparently 
joins the claviform as in chandleri Grote, but this part of the wing is 
rubbed. Hind wings whitish with a diffuse outer border of pale smoky, a 
dark broken terminal line ; fringe white. Expanse 30 mm. 

Five specimens, Jerome, Arizona (Oslar). 

Tyfe. — No. 76S9, U. S. National Museum. 

Near chandleri Grote, Colorado Smith and oblita Grote, but 
the subterminal line is wholly lost, 

Copablepharon sanctse monicae, n. sp. 

Thorax and fore wings pale ocherous. the thoi ax before a shade darker; 
abdomen whitish at base, else brown. A black point on median vein and 
on vein i represent t.-a. line; a cluster of black and brown scales at 
origin of veins 3-4; t.-p. line a row of eight elongate black dots; fringe 
pale. Hind wings whitish on inner margin and fringe, disk largely shaded 
with deep brown ; an outer row of elongate black dots on the veins. Ex- 
panse 36 mm. 

Two cT c?', Santa Monica, California (J. J. Rivers). 

Type. — No. 7^9^? U. S, National Museum. 

Family NOTODONTID.^^. 

Afilia oslari, n. sp. 

Fore wings with veins 6 to 10 stalked, hind wings with 6 and 7 stalked ; 
otherwise agreeing in structure with the type of the genus. Head and 
thorax dark gray, abdomen ochraceous. Fore wings narrow, gray, basal 
line obscure, lost in the more or less black powdering that fills the basal 
space. Lines geminate, approximate, black, slightly ochraceous filled, a 
little crenulate or angled, not strong. A curved, lunate, black discal 
dash. Subterminal line smoky, diffuse, black, tending to be broken on 
the veins. A series of terminal oblique intravenular dashes; a black line 
at base of fringe. Hind wings white. Expanse 30 to 33 mm. 

Four specimens, c?c?, Nogales, Arizona (Oslar); Guadala- 
jara, Mexico (Neumoegen). 

Type. — No. 7^9^ ’ U, S, National Museum. 
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Notela jaliscana Schaus. 

Ten specimens, Nogales and Huachuca Mts., Arizona (Oslar). 
The Nogales specimens all lack the black longitudinal stripe, 
while the others all have it. T do not think this more than 
varietal. Mr. vSchaus mentions its presence or absence in his 
descx'iption. 

Pseudhapigia brunnea Schaus. 

Four specimens from Mr. Oslar, taken in Nogales and Tucson, 
Aidzona. Only two species are known in this genus, and it may 
be that the form before me is new, as it does not tally in all 
respects with the descriptions of br7i7inea Schaus or xolotl 
Schaus. But 1 have no authentic specimens of these species be- 
fore me. In my specimens the color is a warm red-brown. 

Family MEGALOPYGID.E. 

Archylus tener Druce. 

Mr. E. J. Oslar has sent me a c? specimen, taken in southern 
Arizona. It is, apparently, referable to the Megalopygidse, 
though the structure is unusual as there is no branch to vein i 
on the fore wings, while veins 7 and 8 of hind wings are united 
to well beyond the end of the cell, arising from a stalk from its 
upper angle. The appearance of the insect is well shown in the 
figure in the Blologia Centrali- Americana, pi. 79» 

It may remain for the present in the genus Archylus Walker, 
though not agreeing entirely. The type of Archylus is gutti- 
fascia Walker, which, as Sir G. F. Hampson kindly informs 
me, is a Megalopygid much like tener ^ but vein 8 of the hind 
wings arises just before angle of the cell while the cell is short. 
These differences are probably of generic value, but I will only 
^ call attention to them now. 


NOTE ON THE LARVA OP AN HAWAIIAN PYRALID. 

( Omlodes accepta Butler) . 

By FIarrison G. Dyar. 

Mr. D. L. Van Dine, of the U. S. Dept, of Agriculture’s 
Experiment Station at Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, has sent me 
larvse of Omiodes accepta^ collected from young sugar cane at 
the Niulii Plantation, Kohala, Island of Hawaii, 

Larva, Head rounded, slightly bilobed, green, checkered with angular 
faint luteous spots; a black spot below seta ii, a little oblique dash above 
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paraciypeus, eyes and jaws black. Body slender, cj’lindricai, subeqiuil, 
the segments coarsely 3-annulate. Uniform green, the dorsal vessel edged 
by a more or less distinct opaque white fat body. Tubercles moderate, 
concolorous, iv v normal, on the thorax ia -f- ib, iia + iib ; setae rather 
large, pale. Feet normal, the crochets in a circle narrowh broken without. 
Cervical shield concolorous, two small black dots at its lateral margin ; a 
blackish line below tubercle iia --j- joint 3. Spiracles concolorous; 

all feet pale. 


— Dr. Ashmead exhibited proof sheets and illustrations of his 
forthcoming classification of the Superfamily Chalcidoidea, 
commenting on many of the strange and interesting species 
figured. In reply to a question as to the number of species of 
Chalcid-flies, he stated that he believes that there are between 
3,000,000 and 4,000,000 species of Chalcidoidea in the world. 

— Dr. Hinds and Prof. Qiiaintance were asked to give the Society 
an informal account of the Cotton-boll Weevil {Anthonovius 
grandis^ and the Boll-worm, with their experiences and the 
results of their recent investigations on these pests. Dr. Hinds 
gave the life-history of the Cotton-boll Weevil and told of some 
of the measures that are being taken to prevent its spread and 
undue multiplication. Prof. Quaintance spoke further on the 
same subject and also alluded to the present status of the Boll- 
worm ^Heiiothis arm/ger) in Texas and other cotton-growing 
States. Prof. Qlinintance said that the I'ecord of the largest 
number of eggs laid by a single moth of the Boll-worm had 
been raised, as a result of his observations, from 600 to 3,200. 
Dr. Dyar was asked as to the number of eggs laid by allied 
Xoctuidae. He replied that he did not know whether there were 
any records as high as that, but that he knew of an Arctian that 
lays as many 3,200 eggs. 


February 4, 1904. 

The 184th regular' meeting was held at the residence of Mr. 
Otto Heidemann, 700 Newark street, N. W. In the absence of 
the President and both Vice-Presidents, Dr. Howard was elected 
Chairman prc tem.^ and there were present Messrs. Ashmead, 
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Barber, Benton, Burke, Busck, Caudell, Currie, Gill, Heicle- 
mann, Hinds, Kolinsky, Morrill, Morris, Patten, Piper, Titus, 
Warner and Webb, members, and Dr. J. R. wSheldon, visitor. 

Under miscellaneous business a vote was taken on the amend- 
ments to Article VII of the Constitution, proposed by the 
Executive Committee at the December meeting. The amend- 
ments were adopted and the Article as amended now reads as 
follows : 

Section i. The initiation fee of active members shall be one 
dollar ; the annual fee three dollars, payable at each annual 
meeting after election. Any active member in arrears for one 
year may, after one month’s notification, be dropped from the 
rolls. No member in arrears shall be entitled to vote. 

Section 2. Corresponding members shall pay no initiation 
fee, but shall pay an annual fee of two dollars, payable at 
election and at each annual meeting thereafter. Any corres- 
ponding member in arrears for one year may, after notification, 
be dropped from the rolls. 

Section 3. Membei*s elected within three months previous to 
an annual meeting shall not be required to pay an annual fee 
for the year in which they are elected. 

— Mr. Kotinsky exhibited an abnormal specimen of Culeoc 
pipiens. It was received with a collection of Central American 
mosquitoes. The abdomen of the specimen is much distended 
but seems to contain nothing except the ovaries and the eggs. 
Mr. Caudell stated that in Mr. Pei’gande’s notes on mosquitoes 
reared at the Department of Agriculture there are a number of 
references to specimens with similarly inflated abdomen. Mr, 
Kotinsky said that the condition of the abdomen of the mos- 
quito was much the same as that of the abdomen of house 
flies that have become affected by fungus growth. Mr. Morris 
said that while he was at Lansing, Michigan, summer before 
last, he was invited by the entomologist there, Mr. R. H. Pettit, 
to examine some fungus-affected mosquitoes. Mr. Pettit, Mr. 
Morris said, is carrying on experiments in’ the inoculation of 
mosquitoes with fungus diseases. 

— Mr. Kotinsky reported the receipt from Prof. Carl F. Baker, 
Claremont, California, of an undetei'mined insect gall which was 
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found to be infested by the ant Atteca bicolo 7 * Eineiy, by two 
kinds of scale insects — a Dactylofins {^Psendococciis) and a 
Lecanhtm — and by another creature which he was unable to 
classify. Mr, Banks, who afterwards examined the latter, re- 
ports that it is a larva belonging to the dipterous family Flatype- 
zidae, and looks very similar to the larva of the genus Callomyla. 

— Mr. Caudell exhibited an original drawing of a Walking- 
stick that has recently been found in Florida and which is an 
addition to the fauna of the United States. The species is 
HopJopus evadne^ described by Westwood from the West 
Indies. The specimen from which the drawing was made was 
taken on Loggerhead Key. He called attention to the fact that 
the tubercles on the right side of the head are much larger than 
on the left. He also stated that while the females have aborted 
wings the wdngs of the male are well developed. 

— Dr. Howard said that it was interesting to note that Mr. C. 
Schaeffer, during his collecting trip to Brownsville, Texas, last 
June and July, was unable to find a single specimen of the 
Cotton-boll Weevil {Anthono 7 nus grandis Boheman) . In view 
of this, he asked Dr. Morrill, who had visited Brownsville in 
the middle of last November, for a statement as to the preva- 
lence of the weevil in that locality. Dr. Morrill then stated 
that in one field examined 75 to 80 per cent, of the cotton 
squares showed work of Anthonomzis^ and, in another, one or 
tw^o bolls in every stalk showed that weevils had developed 
from them. Dr. Morrill stated that the I'ainfall at Brownsville 
for the past two years (1901 and 1902) has been less than two- 
thirds of the normal rainfall for that length of time, and this 
would explain why weevils have been less abundant than usual. 

— Mr. Heidemann exhibited a small collection of Hemiptera, 
recently received from Costa Rica, and called attention to a 
number of the interesting species represented. 

— Mr. Warner said that he had just been pinning a collection 
of Peruvian insects and noted that they were very fragile. 
He did not believe the specimens were insufficiently relaxed but 
thought that their brittleness might be due to the high altitude or 
the dry climate in which they were collected. Mr, Barber then 
remarked that, in his opinion, the brittleness was due rather to 
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the manner in which the3’ were collected or the material used in 
killing them. Dr, E. C. Van Dyke had mentioned to him the 
inadvisability of collecting tiger beetles (Cicindelidse) in cyanide 
bottles, as it makes them so brittle that they are easily broken 
when handled, and said that it is much better to kill them in 
alcohol. 

— Mr. Currie exhibited a specimen of Bitiactis chilensis 
Blanchard, a Neuropteroid insect belonging to the family 
Panorpidas. This, with one other specimen of the same species, 
is contained in the collection of insects from Chili donated to 
the U. S. National Museum by Mr. E. C. Reed. Mr. Currie 
stated that this is the largest species of the genus Bittacus of 
which he has knowledge, and is of especial interest from the fact 
that, as recorded by McLachlaii,^ Mr. Reed i*eported having found 
it in caves, stating that in other situations it was i*are. Dr. 
Howard remarked that the specimen exhibited by Mr. Currie is 
very probably the same species as that communicated to Mr. 
McLachlan by Mr. Reed. Mr. Reed spent many years in Chili, 
going first to Valparaiso, then to Santiago ; and finally, owing to 
an attack of the coast fever, he had sought a still higher altitude 
and gone to Banos de Cauquenes, where the larger part of his 
insect collection was made. Dr. Ashmead said that the Reed 
collection of Chilian insects was a valuafele one, and he was glad 
that the Museum had come into the possession of it. 

— Mr. Morris mentioned some plans for insect exhibit cases 
that have recently’ been published in the Journal of Microscopy. 
In the ensuing discussion of the subject of insect exhibit cases 
and insect exhibits Dr. Howard said that, in his opinion, an ex- 
hibit of insects should not be exposed constantly to light, on 
account of the rapid deterioration of specimens that always 
results. The most ideal museum, he thought, was that of Dr. 
A. B. Meyer, of Dresden. This is only open for two hours a 
da3% from 1 1 o’clock to i o’clock, and at other times curtains 
are di*awn so as to exclude the light. Insects should never re- 
main exposed to the direct ra^^s of the sun. Dr. Gill said he 
thought that i*are species should not be put on exhibition, but 
that an exhibit should be made up of common species and that 

*Ent. Monthly Mag,, xxx, p. 39, 1894. 
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these should be so arranged that they can constantly be seen even 
if they do deteriorate from exposure to light. 

— Mr. Barber stated that Mr. Warner has been making some 
insect groups for the National Museum exhibit at the St. Louis 
Exposition, One of these groups shows a nest of the common 
yellow jacket f J ^espa germauica The nest for this group was 
dug out by Ml*. Warner and himself at Plummer’s Island, Mary- 
land, about the middle of last October. Mr. Warner brought it 
to the Museum and while working on it noticed a large number 
of peculiar small white scales attached to the outside of the nest, 
and called the attention of several persons to them. The opin- 
ions vouchsafed as to what they might be were so much at vari- 
ance as to be amusing — the cocoon of some Microlepidopteron, 
a scale from some plant or grass seed, the anther of some flower, 
the egg of some coleopterous, dipterous or hymenopterous para- 
site, etc., etc. Finally, Mr. Banks called his attention to some 
published notes ^ bearing on this subject. In February, i86r, 
Mr. Walker exhibited before the Entomological Society of 
London “ some very small white pupa cases that were found 
attached to wasps’ nests. These pupae are finely striated and 
their size is so very minute that they might have been mistaken 
for eggs if Mr. Smith had not discovered the skin of a larva 
inside.” Mr. Walker showed also some larvae taken feeding on 
the refuse of hornets’ nests which Mr. Westwood considered to 
belong to the dipterous family Anthomyiidae. Mr. Westwood 
stated at a subsequent meeting that the ‘‘ cocoons” before men- 
tioned were eggs of a Syrphus fly (genus Volucella) ^ well known 
to live in wasps’ nests. Still later he exhibited eggs, pupas and 
adults of Volucella pelluciens Linnteus from nests of the com- 
mon wasp. Mr. Barber stated that in Europe several species of 
Volucella are known to lay their eggs on wasps’ nests and to 
live, in the larval state, as scavengers in the nests, feeding on 
dead iai-vae and pupae and refuse from the wasps. He does not 
know whether the eggs found by Mr. Warner are those of Vo- 
lucella or not, but believes that they are. He thinks there are 
no published notes on the occurrence of Volucella in wasps’ 
nests in America. Mr. Hubbard, however, found another species 
*Proc. Ent, Soc. London, iS6r, p. 23; 1862, p. 77; 1S65, p. 65. 
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of the genus ( Vohicella fasclata Macquart) living as a scav- 
enger in the prickly pear cactus ( Opuntla To accompany 
his notes Mr. Barber exhibited specimens of the adults of the 
three North American species of Vohicella which may be ex- 
pected in the vicinity of Washington ( F. evecta Walker, V. 
vcsiczdosa Fabricins, and V, fasciata Macquart) and a specimen 
of the European Volucella bombylans Linnseus — one of those 
known to live in wasps’ nests. Mr. Barber showed also a num- 
ber of the supposed eggs of Vohdcella taken from the Plummer’s 
Island yellow jackets’ nest and, for comparison, some specimens 
labeled “ eggs of a Syrphid preying upon Pemphigus acerifoUi 
Riley. No. io6a, Sept. 20, ’81.” He exhibited, further, some 
alcoholic specimens of dipteimis larvae which had later emerged 
from the yellow jackets’ nest. These are quite different in ap- 
pearance from some first stage laiTae taken from the eggs before 
mentioned and might, Mr, Barber thought, be similar to those 
exhibited by Walker, and which Westwood pronounced to be 
Anthomyiid larvae. 

— Mr. Benton then read the following paper : 


THE SPECIFIC NAME OF THE COMMON HONEY-BEE. 

By Frank Benton. 

For nearly 150 years the most commonly used specific name 
for our ordinaiy honey-bee has been 7 nellijica^ honey maker,” 
and many hundreds, or I might say, many thousands of books 
and articles have been written in which this tei*m has been used. 
Practical bee-keepers in rather recent times have discussed very 
seriously the question as to whether the honey-bee was a mere 
gatherer and carrier of honey, or did actually make honey; in 
other words, whether the finished product as it is placed before 
the consumer has been sufficiently changed in the manipulation 
given it by the bees to be accurately described as having been 
made into honey by the bees themselves. 

The use of the specific name mellifera (honey bearer) accent- 
uated this discussion somewhat, the question seeming to be, in 
the minds of many bee-keepers unfamiliar with the laws of zoo- 
logical nomenclature, merely as to which of the two names 
would be the more appropriate. Incidentally it may be remarked 
that, as a matter of fact, neither name describes fully the office 
of the honey-bee, for the bees certainly do collect and bear the 
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sweets to their hives; the finished product is very different indeed 
from the raw nectar as it is collected, and this change is due to 
the manipulation given to the material by the bees themselves. 
It consists primarily in the reduction of the water content from 
6 o or 75 per cent, to i8 or 30 per cent, of the whole mass ; and, 
second, in the addition of formic acid as an antiseptic, and possi- 
bly also secretions from other glands located in the head of the 
bee. The difference between nectar as gathei’ed from the blos- 
soms or floral glands of plants, and thoroughly ripened honey is 
so great that we may safely say the bees make honey from the 
nectar. 

They are, therefore, bearers and makers. But the discussion 
in the apiarian journals as to the relative appropriateness of these 
two names was evidently based on a misconception as to how 
specific names are given. Finally, to set this matter straight, as 
the question seemed to be constantlyreappearing, I wrote recently 
for one of the technical apiarian journals,’*^ a popular explana- 
tion of the manner in which scientific names are given, and 
quoted the rules of zoological nomenclature applicable to this 
case. 

The name melJiJica was published by Linnaeus himself in 
1761, in F'auna notwithstanding the fact that he 

had previously described the honey-bee under the name melli- 
fera^ in 1758, in the tenth edition of his Systema NaturceJ*^ 

These facts were first shown. I believe, by Prof. K. W. von 
Dalla Torre, in Vol. X of his Cafalogns Hymenofierortim^^' 
published in 1S96; and since, according to Rule XII of the 
Canons of Zoological Nomenclature, The law of priority be- 
gins to be operative at the beginning of zoological nomencla- 
ture,*’ and Rule XIII, “ Zoological Nomenclature begins at 
1758, the date of the tenth edition of Systema Naturae,*’ the 
earlier name mellifcra must take the precedence, without, of 
course, any reference to its greater or less fitness. Why Linnaeus 
chose to change the name is not apparent. It is possible that, 
considering the vast field covered by him and the great number 
of scientific names which he gave to plants and animals in his 
systematic work, he may have overlooked, in 1761, the fact that 
three years before that time he had named and described the 
honey-bee. Of course he readily recognized that he had the 
same species before him, so it appears more than probable that 
he himself thought the term mellijica (honey maker) would be 
more appropriate than meliifera (honey bearer) . At that time 
no law of zoologists interfered with such a change. It was 
merely a question as to whether scientific writers would adopt it 

♦Gleanings in Bee Culture, xxxn, No. 5, March i, 1904. 
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or not. It seems, however, that the adoption was general, and 
has for the greater part held since that date. Of course all sys- 
tematists will readily see that, as the name ?) 2 e]Ufera goes back 
to 175S, no older name can possible replace it, and that Liniiseus' 
name must remain as the authority for this specific name, 
although as a matter of fact a dozen or more writers ( Aldrovandi, 
Moufet, Swammerdam, Reaumur, etc.), had used the name 
77tellifera before ^75^- 

. In the first and second editions of the work by myself, pub- 
lished by the U. S. Department of Agriculture*, I used the 
specific name melUjica, The third edition of the publication 
cited appeared in 1S99. Meanwhile Dalla Torre’s Catalogus” 
had been published, so that, upon looking up the references 
given by him, I adopted the name 7nellifera. This was, so far 
as I am aware, the first publication of the specific name inellifera 
in a practical manual of apiculture. Prof. A. J. Cook, when 
about to revise his Guide to Bee Keeping,” made an inquiry of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture as to the reasons for the 
change in the specific name of the common honey-bee in the 
publications of the Department. This matter was referred to 
me and the reasons were given him in full. Thereupon he 
adopted, in the edition of his work which appeared in 1900, the 
specific name nicllifera* This, so far as I am aware, is the 
only other work on apiculture which has adopted the name 
meUife7'a, This information he made later the basis of an ex- 
tended article on the subject which was published in the 

American Bee Journal,” t 

The Century Dictionary, Webster's International and the New 
International, have not yet adopted the name ?}2eUlfe7'a^ while 
the Standard Dictionary gives both 7nellifera and mellijica^ 
with a statement that the latter is still in most general use. 
Systematic wmrkers, however, specialists in this group of the 
Hymenoptei'a both here and abroad, are quite generally adopting 
the name tneUifera in place of melUJica in their publications. 


Dr. Gill said he regretted that the rules of zoological nomen- 
clature preclude the retention of 77iellijica as the name of the 
honey-bee, for he agreed with Mr. Benton* that it is a better 
name than inellifera^ and he thought Linnaeus showed sound 
judgment in substituting it for the latter. 

♦Bull. No. I, N. S., Div. of Ent., U. S. Dept Agric., *‘The Honey- 
Bee: A Manual of Instruction in Apiculture,” 1st ed., 1895; 2d ed., 1S96- 
fVol. 51, No. 24, June 13, 1901, p. 372. 
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— Dr. Ashmead then presented his Remarks on Philippine 
Hymenoptera,” He named some of the collectors who have 
sent Philipi^ine insects to the National Museum, mentioning in 
particular Father W. A. Stanton, who has lately sent in 
especially valuable material in the Hymenoptera. Dr. Asshmea«l 
mentioned some of the works which contain descriptions of 
Philippine Hymenoptera. These are very scattered, and the 
occurrence in the Philippines of species found in India and 
southeastern Asia, as well as from islands of the Alalay Archi- 
pelago, makes the work of naming Philippine insects very 
laborious and difficult. To obviate this he has in preparation a 
list of Philippine Hymenoptera.^ Dr. Ashmead then exhibited 
two boxes of Hymenoptera from the Philippines, and called 
attention to a number of species of peculiar interest. He has 
found very few new species in the Aculeata, but among the 
Parasitica there are a large number. For instance, in the 
Proctotrypidte there were fonnerly no species known from the 
Philippines, but he has found one species among some material 
recently received by the National Museum. In addition to the 
Stanton collections, a number or valuable specimens have been 
received from !Miss Clara S. Ludlow. 

Dr. Howard asked Dr, Ashmead if any of the Chalcid-fiies 
received from the Philippines belong to cosmopolitan species. 
Dr. Ashmead replied that none of them do, but this is probably 
because none of the species sent him have been reared from 
Coccidie- The parasites of Coccidse, as is well known, are 
largely cosmopolitan. Mr. Caudell asked Dr. x\shmead if any 
Hymenoptera are listed in Casto de Elera’s catalogue of Philip- 
pine insects. Dr. Ashmead replied that there are, but that some 
of the records are inaccurate. Dr. Gill stated that this catalogue 
is very poor, since in many cases it is not a record of species 
actually found in the Philippines, but a list of species which, in 
the author’s opinion, should or might be found there, and also 
those of the museum under the author’s care. 

Dr. Howard asked Dr. Gill whether the fauna shows that 
there is more than one life-zone in the Philippines. Dr. Gill 

* Subsequently publisheti in Journ. N. Y. Ent. Soc., xii, No. i, pp. 1-33, 
March, 1904. 
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replied that it depends a good deal upon what class of animals 
one has reference to. The mammals are decidedly of the 
Oriental type, and many species are shared with Indo-China 
and the East India islands, but in the highlands have been found 
a number of genera (six or more) of muriform rodents peculiar, 
so far as known, to Luzon. There are really no typical repre- 
sentatives of Australian mammals. The numerous birds exhibit, 
on the whole, nearly the same kind of relationship as the 
mammals ; their distribution has been well studied by the 
American naturalists Steere, Bourns and Worcester. The last 
relegates the Western Philippines (Palawan and Balabac) to the 
Bornean group of islands. The northern and southern islands have 
few species of Passerines in common, many genera being repre- 
sented by analogous species. There is a very slight infusion of the 
Australian fauna. The reptiles and amphibians tell the same 
story. The species are quite numerous — nearly a hundred rep- 
tiles and somewhere near thirty amphibians — and they are else- 
where found, mostly in the neighboring archipelago, but cjuite a 
number as far west as India. The peculiar species are relatives 
of inhabitants of the same regions. The fresh water fishes are 
of the same character, that is, the same as or relatives of 
inhabitants of Borneo and other islands of the same group and 
India. The terrestrial gastropods tell a different tale. The 
hundreds of species are mostly peculiar to the Philippine archi- 
pelago and a very large proportion belong to genera peculiar to 
the islands — genera mostly distinguished by a showy hydro- 
phanous shell and whose species are mainly arboreal. Other- 
wise the relations of the species and genera are chiefly with 
Indo-Moluccan and Southeastern Asia and India. There is very 
slight manifestation of the influence of the iVustralian fauna. 
In fine, the universal testimony is to the effect that the fauna of 
the Philippine islands is decidedly related to that of neighboring 
Asia and the islands as well as India. In fact, it belongs. to the 
Oriental realm and is very slightly — scarcely at all — modified By 
Australian elements. 
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March io, 1904. 

The iS5th regular meeting was held at the Ssengerbund Hall, 
3140 Street N.W. Dr. Hopkins presided, and the following 
members were present: Messrs. Ashmead. Barber, Benton, 
Burke, Busck, Can dell, Currie, Doolittle, Dyar, Fiske, Gill, 
Heidemann, Howard, Kotinsky, Morris, Patten, Piper, Schwarz, 
Warner and Webb. 

— Dr. Dyar presented the following notes : 

NOTE ON THE LARVA OF THERINA SOMNIARIA HULST. 

By Harrison G. Dyar. 

This species has been referred as a variety of T, fervidai'ia 
Hiibner, but is really distinct. The characters pointed out by 
Hulst are constant. A series of 46 specimens is before me from 
Mt. Hope, Oregon (F. Epper), and Gray’s Harbor, and vSatsop, 
Washington (H. E. Burke). Mr. Burke has found the larvae com- 
mon on oak {^uercus garryand)^ which adds another distin- 
guishing chaiacter between the forms, since the larvae of Z!yk?r- 
vidaria are addicted to spruce. I have specimens bred at the De- 
partment of Agriculture on spruce {^Ahies halsained) from Kino-, 
Maine, under the number S69S. Mr. Bui ke brought home a num- 
ber of the larvae of 7 . somniaria in alcohol. They may be de- 
scribed as follows : 

Larva. Shaped and colored as in the other species of Tkerzna and very, 
variable. Head wide bilobed,flattish before, clypeus depressed, lobes full 
wider than high ; white with sparse gray spots over the lobes, a black 
spot on tubercles i and ii; sutures, jaws and ocelli dark. Body moderate 
rather flattened ; light gray, nearly white, smooth. Subdorsal line broad 
white, narrowly dark edged; venter broadly white. Between these 
marked variably in black. The lightest form has a faint, double, crinkled 
addorsal line, black spots on tubercles i and ii, two black lines represent- 
ing the edges of an obsolete lateral line with a black bar below tubercle 
ii between the subdorsal and lateral lines; spiracles black ; two fine black 
lines in the subventral area. The dark forms are checkered with black in 
large quadrate patches, forming a smaller checkered pattern on the dorsum 
and large blotches on the sides. 

The pupa is nearly white, thickly spotted with black on the 
abdomen and streaked on the cases. The last segment is entirely 
black ; the cremaster has a few stout hooks. ^ 
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Professor Piper stated that Dr. Fletcher reported the larvfe of 
Therina somniaria as completely defoliating the oak trees in 
portions of Vancouver Island several years ago.* 


NOTE ON THE LARVA OF MELANCHROIA GEOMETROIDES 

WALKER. 

By Harrison G. Dyar. 

Mr. Schwarz brought home from Cuba some larvae of this 
species in alcohol, and three moths that he had bred. He found 
them toward the end of December on a cultivated plant, Otaheite 
gooseberry ( Cicca disticha)^ at Cayamas, Cuba. They had de- 
foliated the plant and ate large patches of the bark besides. Mr. 
Schwarz fed the larvae that he bred on the bark as there were no 
more leaves left The three moths lack entirely the usual white 
dashes on the upper sides of the wings, though one shows a trace 
of them below. Gundlach, in Ent. Cubana, i*ecords an experi- 
ence similar to that of Mr. Schwarz of the larvae eating the bark. 

Jiarva. Head rounded, full, narrowed a little above, slightly bilobed, 
broad; bright red, labrum pale yellow, jaws and ocelli black. Body uni- 
form, not elongate, equal, central segments about as long as wide, abdom- 
inal feet on joints lo and 13, the anal pair with triangular plates; all 
feet bright red. Body black, marked with pale yellow; four to six trans- 
verse dorsal bars on each segment, the central ones longest, the marginal 
ones shorter and rounded, separated by a subdorsal area of ground color 
from a similar lateral series, the base of which are more confused and 
partly confluent. An even, broad, ventral stripe of pale yellow, somewhat 
transversely barred on the annulets like the dorsal markings. Tubercles 
obscure, concolorous, sette moderate, black. 


NOTE ON THE GENNS LEUCOPHOBETRON DYAR. 

By Harrison G. Dyar. 

I proposed this generic term in 1S97 Cochlidian species 

argentijiua Geyer and argyrorrhea Hiibner, but gave no exact 
characters. I have now before me two male specimens of argen- 
tijlua from Cayamas (E, A. Schwarz), and Santiago, Cuba 
(Capt. Wirt Robinson), and give from them the generic charac- 
ters. In Ent. Cubana, p. 274, Gundlach refers to this species 

''^Report of Entomologist and Botanist, from Ann. Rept. Experimental 
Farms (^Canada) , for year 1890, pp. 154.-188. 
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under the genus JBuproctis^ though he evidently recognized it 
was not a Liparid but a Coclilidian. He briefly mentions the 
iai'va as whitish green, furnished with fleshy prolongations. Ob- 
viously it resembles the larvsB of Alarodia and Jsockcutes as 
would be expected. 

antennae bipectinated to the tip, the pectinations decreasing out- 
wardly; head subprominent, palpi curved, slender, just to the frontal 
tuft; front trigonate, narrowed below, smooth with the erect hairs of tuft 
centrally. Legs long, hairy ; four spurs. Fore wings with costa straight, 
veins 2 and 3 separate, cell with short-forked open discal vein, 7 from 
apex of cell, 8 to 10 stalked; hind wings with 6 and 7 at apex of cell, 8 
anastomosing at base. Form large and robust, otherwise as in Alarodia^, 


— Caudell exhibited a living male specimen of the rare 
cockroach Temnopteryx deropeliifo7^mis Brunner. He reared 
this roach from a larva taken last fall at Falls Church, Virginia. 
There are known to him but two other instances of the capture 
of this species east of Indiana — a 9 taken by Mr. Jacob Kotinsky 
at Washington, D. C., two years ago, and another $ taken by 
Mr. Nathan Banks at Falls Church, Virginia, one year later. 
Wasmann* records this as a myrmecophilous insect, his record 
being based on specimens sent him by Mr. T. Pergande and col- 
lected understonesatCabin JohnBridge,Marylaiid. Not long ago 
Mr. Caudell visited this locality with Mr. Pergande and under 
stones in exactly similar situations found specimens which Mr. 
Pergande pronounced the same as those sent to Wasmann. These 
were nymphs and, on maturing, proved to be Iscknoptera uhler- 
iana Saussure. Mr. Caudell stated that he had no doubt that 
the specimens sent Wasmann are this species and not Temnop- 
teryx. The specimens of T* deropeltiformis were taken in 
decaying wood, and Mr. Caudell said he did not believe that 
T fmnopteryx had been found in ants’ nests. He added that 
there are, in the National Museum, specimens of this species 
from Texas. 

—Mr, Caudell mentioned, also, another cockroach new to the 
vicinity of Washington — Iscknop tera intricata^ recently de- 

♦Kntisches Verzeichniss der Myrmekophilen und Termitophilen Arth- 
ropoden, p. 176. Berlin, 1894. 
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scribed by Blatchley. It was collected by Mr. Nathan Banks at 
Falls Church, Virginia. 

— Mr. Currie exhibited a handsome and peculiarly marked lace- 
wing fly, belonging to the genus Hemcrodius and apparently 
repi'esenting a new species. It was collected by Mr. H, S. Bar- 
ber at Little River, Humboldt county, California, on the 31st of 
last May. He then presented for publication the two following 
papers, in the first of which this insect is described : 


NOTES ON SOME HEMEROBIID^ FROM ARIZONA AND 
CALIFORNIA. 

By Roll A P. Currie. 

During the spring and summer of 1903, Mr. H. S. Barber 
visited the western part of Humboldt county^ California, in the 
interest of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, to investigate 
forest insects and make collections. JBn route he spent a couple 
of days at the Grand Canyon of the Colorado river at Bright 
Angel, where he collected a number of insects. Although not 
looking especially for Hemerobiids he nevertheless secured a few 
species — five in all from Arizona and California — and two of the 
California ones appear to be new to science. None of the three 
species obtained at Bright Angel are new to Arizona but are in- 
cluded in Mr. Nathan Banks’ recent paper on “ Neuropteroid In- 
sects from Arizona,” ^ although not there listed from this partic- 
ular locality. 

Hemerobius moestus Banks. 

Bright Angel, Colorado Can3mn, Arizona, altitude 3,700 feet, 
10 May, two specimens ; Samoa, Humboldt county, California, 33 
May, one specimen. 

The California specimen is teneral, both body and wings being 
very pale. This species was collected at Williams, Arizona, by 
Messrs. Schwarz and Barber on July 39, 1901. 

Hemerobius bistrigatus, n. sp. 

Alar expanse 15,5 mm. Head, including the antennae, pale yellowish, 
the latter darker toward tip; a stripe below each eye, lateral margins of 
clypeus, a line surrounding the vertex, rear of eyes, and apical joint of 
palpi, piceous. Pronotum dark each side, pale yellowish in the middle 
and on posterior lateral angles; meso- and metathorax pale on dor- 
sum, obscurely darker on sides and below, metanotum darker than the 
mesonotum. Abdomen dark. Legs pale yellowish, tips of tarsi dark. 

* Proc. Ent. Soc., Wash , v, No. 4, pp. 237-245, author’s extras published 
April 29, 1903. 
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Anteriol' wings ratlier narrow — their width slightly more than one-third 
their length — their tips obtusely pointed, hind margin flattened before 
tip; costa flattened apically, making this portion of the costal area nar- 
row, the basal half rather narrow; hyaline, with a smokj" tinge, the veins 
pale and marked wnth minute, indistinct reddish dots; each wing with two 
broad, longitudinal fuscous streaks, as follows: (i) An anterior streak, 
arising near base of first radial sector and extending along this vein to the 
hind margin of the wing, widening at inner gradate series so as to include 
the second sector and at apex of wing covering the area embraced be- 
tween the tips of first and third sectors; (2) a posterior streak, arising 
obscurelj'' near base of wing and extending along the hind margin out to, 
or almost to, the tip of anterior fork of median vein, darkest along its an- 
terior border which consists of the apical portions of cubitus and of pos- 
terior fork of median; posterior fork of median strongly bent toward 
cubitus, thus making the inner veinlet connecting it with the cubitus 
much shorter than the outer; radio-median cross vein situated at least as 
far before the forking of the median as the former is long and joining 
radius much before origin of first sector; forking of median plainly before 
origin of first sector; three radial sectors, anterior branch of the third 
forked before the inner gradate series and before the subpterostigmal 
radial cross vein, posterior branch simple; five gradate veins in inner 
series, the last very slightly before the. next to the last, seven in outer 
series. Posterior wings hyaline with a smoky tinge, the veins as in an- 
terior pair, a very faint trace of the two- streaks of anterior wings ; the 
first fork of radial sector plainly before forking of median ; Pterostigmata 
of both wings reddish. 

Little River, Humboldt county, California, 31 May, one speci- 
men. 

Type, — No. 79^1 1 U. S. National Museum- 

Allied to H. mcestus and belonging to the same group and 
section, but readily distinguished from it and from other linown 
species of the genus by the peculiar wing streaks. 

Hemerobius pacificus Banks. 

Bright Angel, Colorado Canyon, Arizona, altitude 2,300 feet, 
10 May, one specimen. 

Collected also at Williams, Arizona, May 27, 1901, by Messrs. 
Schwarz and Barber. 

Hemerobius pallescens, n. sp. 

Alar expanse 19.5 mm. Bodjf above and below, including palpi, legs 
and antennae, pale yellowish. Head with a stripe below each eye and a 
line on lateral margins of vertex piceous, basal antennal joint rufopiceous 
externally. Pronotum with a dark stripe each side, leaving a longitudinal 
median line and the posterior lateral angles pale. Anterior wings rather 
broad their width two-fifth§ of their length — their tips rather acutely 
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pointed, hind margin flattened and slightly concave before tip, basal half 
of costal area rather narrow; hyaline, with pale brown markings, those in 
apical portion of wing more or less coalescent and forming on each gra- 
date series an oblique streak; pterostigma indistinct, pale; an indistinct 
pale line bisects the costal space longitudinally through the bases of inter- 
costal forks ; veins pale, with numerous brown interruptions, those on 
radius and cubitus most pronounced; each brown spot on the longitudi- 
nal veins between radius and hind margin gives off an oblique pale brown 
mark each side, thus forming several series of V-shaped markings, the 
angle of the V’s pointing inward; gradate veins almost wholly brown ; 
hind margin of wing brown, interrupted with pale spots ; posterior fork 
of median vein strongly bent toward the cubitus, thus making the inner 
veinlet connecting it with the cubitus much shorter than the outer; radio- 
median cross vein situated at least as far before the forking of the median 
as the former is long and joining radius much before origin of first sector; 
three radial sectors, anterior branch of the third forked before the inner 
gradate series and before the subpterostigmal radial cross vein, posterior 
branch simple ; five gradate veins in inner series, the last beyond the next 
to the last, seven or eight in outer series (seven in left wing, eight in 
right wing, in the type specimen). Posterior wings hyaline, unmarked; 
the veins pale, tinged with reddish brown, some of the gradate veins 
darker; the first fork of radial sector plainly before forking of median. 

Fieldbrook, Humboldt county, California, 30 May, one speci- 
men. 

Type. — No. 7902, U. S. National Museum. 

This species, also, is allied to H. pacijictis^ and falls in the 
same group and section of the genus. It differs from pacijicus in 
its larger size, paler color, broader, more pointed, differently 
shaped and differently marked wings, etc. 

Micromus variolosus Hagen. 

Bright Angel, Colorado Canyon, Arizona, altitude 2,300 feet, 
10 May, five specimens. 

This is a widely distributed species in Arizona and has been 
recorded from Williams, Hot Springs (in Yavapai county), Pres- 
cott, Flagstaff, Winslow and the Santa Rita and Chiricahua 
Mountains. It is common, also, in other parts of the west. 


HEMEROBIIDiE FROM THE KOOTENAY DISTRICT OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

By Rolla P. Currie. 

The Hemerobiid lace-winged flies collected in British Colum- 
bia last summer by Dr. H. G. Dyar, Mr. A. N. Caudell and 
myself comprised twelve species, represented by eighty-six 
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specimens. Of the various species obtained, Polysiccchotes 
punctatzis^ Hcznerobius pacificus^H, disjunctus and Microznus 
montamis appear to be the commonest species, with Hezuerohius 
mcestziSn perhaps, coming next in abundance. The finding of 
JBemerobms castanem and Sisyra vicaria is of interest. It is 
rather unfortunate that each of the five new species described in 
this paper is represented by a single specimen only ; yet the 
characters they exhibit appear to differentiate them well from the 
species previously recognized. 

I am indebted to Mr. Nathan Banks for the loan of his collec- 
tion to aid in determining our material, and for helpful sugges- 
tions. 

The four genera represented in the collection may be distin- 
guished by the key given in Needham’s Aquatic Insects in the 
Adirondacks.” * 

Sisyra vicaria (Walker). 

Hemerobius viczir/us Walker, Brit, Mus. Cat., Neur., p. 297, 1S53. 

S^tsyra] zncarta Hagen, Syn. Neur. N; Am., p. 197, 1S61. 

“ Lilypad Lake,” Kaslo, 8 July. Two specimens of this in- 
teresting little Hemerobiid, whose larvae are known to live para- 
sitically on fresh water sponges, were secured on the borders of 
a small marshy pond in the forest. This is the first record of the 
capture of Sisyra in Western North America. It seems possi- 
ble that the related genus Climacia^ the larvae of which, as dis- 
covered by Needham, have similar habits, may also some day be 
found in the West 

These specimens appear to differ somewhat from examples in 
the National Museum labeled vicaria^ yet do not in all respects 
agree with Needham’s description of uznhrata^^ the only other 
described North American species. It does not yet appear cer- 
tain that Needham’s and Walker’s species are distinct, and a good 
series of vicaria from Georgia, the type locality, may be neces- 
sary to definitely settle the question. These things considered, I 
prefer not to describe the two specimens from British Columbia, 
perhaps more or less teneral, as representing a new species. 

Polystoechotes punctatus (Fabricius). 

\Semhli^ punctata Fabricius, Ent. Syst., ir, p. 73, 1793. 

F{plyUo€choi€s\ punctatus Hagen, Syn. Neur. N. Am., p. 206, i86i. 

Kaslo, 12 July to 20 August, 28 specimens; Robson, 20 Au- 
gust (Dyar : three specimens) ; Arrow Lake, 21 August (Dyar : 

* Bull. N. Y. State Mus., No. 47, p. 551, September, 1901. What Need- 
ham, under aa in his ke}’, terms brafiches of the radial sector are com- 
monly known simply as radial sectors. 

fBulI. N. Y. State Museum, No. 47, p. 555, pi. 12, tigs. 6 and 7, text 
figs. 33, 34 and 36, September, 1901. 
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two specimens) ; Sandon (G. C. Robbins: nine specimens). Dr. 
Dyar secured, also, two specimens at Victoria on August 34, and 
three more at Shawnigan Lake (Vancouver Island) on 
September r. 

A very abundant species during the latter part of the summer 
and commonly attracted to the electric lights. AH our specimens 
were taken in houses, either flying around the lights, in the even- 
ing, or, in the daytime, resting on the walls, having flown in the 
night before- They exhibit great variation in size, the length 
to tip of folded wings ranging from 3i mm. to 34 mm. 

Genus HSMEROBIUS Linnaeus. 

The species of the genus Hemerobius in the collection all be- 
long to the group having three radial sectors. The following 
key may be of assistance in distinguishing them : 

Key to the Species of Hemerobius of the Kootenay 
District, B. C. 

a Posterior fork of median vein bent toward cubitus, thus making the 
inner veinlet connecting it with cubitus shorter than the outer; 
radio-median cross vein situated at or before forking of median, and 
joining radius at or before origin of first sector; in hind wings first 
fork of radial sector plainly before forking of median. 

h Radio-median cross vein situated at least as far before forking 
of median as the former is long, and joining radius much 
before origin of first sector; forking of median plainly before origin 
of first sector. 

c Pterostigma reddish mcestus 

cc Pterostigma not reddish. 

d A longitudinal, median, dorsal, pale yellowish stripe on thorax, 
or the latter mostly pale yellowish ; anterior branch of third 
radial sector forked before inner gradate series, and, nor- 
mally, before subj>terostigmal radial cross vem* 
e Wings plainly marked with fuscous on gradate series, apex 

and hind margin casianeas 

ee Wings but faintly marked with fuscous on gradate series, apex 
and hind mafgin. 

f Wings rather broad, obtusely pointed at tip ; pterostigma 
small and indistinct; spots along radius and cubitus small; 
larger species pacificus 

H apply this term to the inner of the two veins connecting the radius 
and its outermost sector and lying more or less in line with the inner 
gradate series. The anterior branch of third sector is forked at the sub- 
pterostigmal radial cross vein in left fore wing of H, dyarz\ type, 
but this is undoubtedly abnormal. 
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ff Wings narrow, rather narrowly rounded at tip ; ptero- 
stigma large and distinct; spots along radius and cubitus 

large ; smaller species dyarz 

dd No dorsal pale stripe on thorax, which is wholly dark except 
for a small spot in center of mesonotum ; anterior branch of 
third radial sector forked as far out as, or beyond, inner gradate 
series and beyond subpterostigmal radial cross vQin. kokaneenzzzzs 
bb Radio-median cross vein situated at, or but slightly before, forking 
of median, and joining radius at, or but slightly before, origin 'of 
first sector; forking of median not before, but almost directly be- 
neath, origin of first sector. 

c Alar expanse more than 12 mm.; body dark; wings plainly 
marked with fuscous. 

d Anterior branch of third radial sector forked as far out as, or 
beyond, inner gradate series and subpterostigmal radial cross 
vein ; last gradate vein of inner series beyond the next to the 

last caudelli 

dd Anterior branch of third radial sector forked before inner 
gradate series and subpterostigmal radial cross vein ; last 
gradate vein of inner series before the next to the \ 2 L^t.glacialh 
ec Alar expanse less than 12 mm.; body pale; wings very faintly 

marked with pale brownish kooienoyenszs 

aa Posterior fork of median not bent toward cubitus, the inner veinlet 
connecting it with cubitus not shorter than the outer; radio-median 
cross vein situated beyond forking of median and connecting anterior 
fork of the latter with first radial sector; in hind wings first fork of 
radial sector beneath, or beyond, forking of median dis^juvctus 

Hemerobius moestus Banks. 

Hemerobius mwsizis Banks, Trans. Am. Ent. Soc., xxiv, p. 2£;, Febru- 
ary, 1897. 

Kaslo, 16 June to 8 July, three specimens. 

The specimen collected on June 16 seems to be in the teneral 
condition, the wing markings being indistinct. The wings 
in this specimen are somewhat broader than in the two others. 

Hemerobius castaneae Fitch. 

H\emerobius] castaneiP Fitch, First Rep. Insects N Y., p. Q4. 1856. 
Hlemerabzm] castaneae Hagen, Syn. Near. N. Am., p. 202, 1861. 

Kaiso, 2 and 24 July, two specimens. 

In view of the fact that II . pacificus has been considered as 
possibly a western form of this species, it is somewhat of a surprise 
to hnd m our collection examples of what appear to he typi- 
ZBXcastanem, The ten specimens of pacificus collected in Bnt- 
ish Columbia show no gradation toward castanem and indications 
are that these two forms are distinct species. 
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Hemerobius pacificus Banks. 

Hemerohius ;pacificu$ Banks, Trans. Am. Ent. Soc., xxiv, p. 24, Febru- 
ary, 1897. 

Kaslo, 39 May to 5 August, ten specimens. 

Hemerobius dyari, n. sp. 

Alar expanse 13 mm. Body above and below, including legs and 
antennse, pale yellowish, the latter darker toward tip. Face indistinctly 
bordered with darker and with an indistinct line around antennal sockets, 
piceous below each eye and on lateral margins and middle of clypeus; 
apical joint of palpi piceous. Pronotum dark each side, leaving a longi- 
tudinal median pale stripe. Anterior wings rather narrow — their width 
scarcely more than one-third their length— their tips rather narrowly 
rounded; basal half of costal area rather narrow; costa flattened — almost 
concave — in the middle, strongly convex above the large pale pterostigma ; 
smoky hyaline, with pale spots along the longitudinal veins; veins pale, 
with indistinct brownish spots — most pronounced along the radial sectors 
from inner to outer gradate series; hind margin of wing, from middle to 
apex, brownish, interrupted with pale spots and with a brownish spot near 
base; radius spotted with dark brown from near base to pterostigma; 
cubitus, also, spotted with dark brown, some of the spots lai-ger than 
those on the radius, the largest one covering the basal veinlet connecting 
with the posterior fork of the median, and another large one midway be- 
tween this and the apical connecting veinlet; a large, paler brown spot on 
the median above the apical connecting veinlet; posterior fork of median, 
bent toward cubitus, thus making the inner veinlet connecting it with cu- 
bitus shorter than the outer; radio-median cross vein situated al least as 
far before forking of median as the former is long and joining radius 
much before origin of first sector; forking of median plainly before origin 
of first sector; three radial sectors, anterior branch of the third forked be- 
fore inner gradate series (and before subpterostigmal radial cross vein in 
right wing of type specimen, at this vein in left wing), posterior branch 
simple; five gradate veins in inner series, the last (hindmost) slightly be- 
yond the next to the last, seven in outer series.* Posterior wings hyaline, 
unmarked, the veins wholly pale; first fork of radial sector plainly before 
forking of median. 

Kaslo, 17 July, one specimen. 

Type, — No. 7S96, U. S. National Museum. 

This species fails in Banks’ Group II, Section Ajf and is allied 

*In the outer gradate series I include the outer of the two transverse 
veins connecting the radius and the third sector; the inner of these two 
transverse veins, however, is not included in the inner gradate series and 
is alluded to as the suhfterostigmal radial cross 

t Trans, Am, Ent. Soc., xxiv, p. 24, February, 1S97. 
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to H. facificzts. It differs from the latter in being of smaller 
size, and in having narrower and differently shaped wings, larger 
and more distinct pterostigma and larger spots along radius and 
cubitus. 

Hemerobius kokaneeanus, n. sp. 

Alar expanse 14 mm. Body above and below obscure fuscous or pice- 
ous ; the basal half of antennce, posterior lateral angles of pronotum, a 
small spot in center of mesonotum, and the legs mostly, pale. Anterior 
wings rather narrow — their width less than two-fifths of their length — 
their tips narrowly rounded, hind margin flattened apically, the basal half 
of costal area very narrow; hyaline, tinged with smoky and marked with 
fuscous ; veins pale, with scattered brown spots — principally where crossed 
by the wing markings; these wing markings comprise an irregular, more 
or less interrupted band on each gradate series, a large spot on subptero- 
stigmal radial cross vein, some spots at fork of median and along cubitus, 
hind margin (with the exception of a few pale interruptions), and series 
of smaller spots on the longitudinal veins between radius and hind mar- 
gin; pterostigma indistinct; a pale longitudinal line bisects costal space 
through the bases of intercostal forks; posterior fork of median strongly 
bent toward cubitus, making the inner veinlet connecting with cubitus 
much shorter than the outer; radio-median cross vein situated at least as 
far before the forking of median as the former is long, and joining radius 
much before origin of first sector; forking of median plainly before origin 
of first sector; three radial sectors, anterior branch of the third forked as 
far out as, or beyond, inner gradate series (as far out as inner series in 
left wing, and beyond inner series in right wing, in the type specimen) 
and beyond ^ubpterostigmal radial cross vein, posterior branch simple; 
five gradate veins in inner series, the last before the next to the last, six 
or seven in outer series (six in right wing, seven in left, in the type speci- 
men). Posterior wings hyaline, with a faint smoky tinge, most of the 
veins dark, the longitudinals pale at base ; first fork of radial sector plainly 
before forking of median. 

Kokanee Mountain, altitude 9,000 feet, 10 August, collected 
upon snow on glacier : one specimen. 

Type, — No. 7S97, U. S. National Museum. 

The venation of this species seems to place it with H. pad fi- 
cus H, casianece and JT, dyari\ except that in these latter three 
the anterior branch of the third radial sector is forked before the 
inner gradate series and subpterostigmal radial cross vein, while 
in H, kokaneeanus it is forked as far out as, or beyond, inner 
gradate series and beyond the subpterostigmal radial cross vein. 
The wholly dark thorax and the darker and more closely approxi- 
mated wing markings, however, readily distinguish it from any 
of the species just mentioned. 
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Hemerobius caudelli, n. sp. 

Alar expanse 13.3 mm. Body above and below obscure fuscous or pice- 
ous; the basal half, or more, of antennae, the vertex, hind portion of pro- 
notum medially and its posterior lateral angles, meso- and metanotum 
medially, and the legs, pale. Anterior wings rather broad — their width 
two-fifths of their length— their tips and hind margin rounded, basal half 
of costal area rather broad ; hyaline, marked with dark and pale fuscous ; 
veins pale, with fuscous interruptions — principally where crossed by the 
wing markings ; these wing markings consist of an irregular, more or less 
interrupted band on each gradate series, numerous shorter, irregular, 
transverse spots or bands between them and before them to near base of 
the wing, numerous short, nearly confluent, transverse spots at apex and 
hind margin, and series of transverse pale fuscous spots in costal and anal 
areas; a pale longitudinal line bisects costal space through bases of inter- 
costal forks ; pterostigma indistinct, creamy whitish ; posterior fork of 
median somewhat bent toward cubitus, making the inner veinlet connect- 
ing with cubitus a little shorter than the outer fno inner connecting vein- 
let in left wing of type); radio-median cross vein situated a little before 
forking of median and joining radius at, or a little before, origin of first 
sector (a little before first sector in right wing, at first sector in left wing, 
in the type specimen) ; forking of median almost directly beneath origin 
of first sector; three radial sectors, anterior branch of the third forked as 
far out as, or beyond, inner gradate series and subpterostigmal radial 
cross vein {at these in left wing, beyond these in right wing, in the type 
specimen), posterior branch simple; four or five gradate veins in inner 
series (four in right wing, five in left, in the type), the last beyond the 
next to the last, five or six in outer series (five in right wing, six in left, 
in the type). Posterior wings hyaline, faintly tinged with smoky on 
gradate veins and elsewhere; veins mostly dark, the longitudinals pale at 
base; first fork of radial sector plainly before forking of median, 

London Hill Mine, Bear Lake, altitude 7,000 feet, 39 July, 
collected upon snow ; one specimen. 

Type, — No, 789S, U. S. National Museum. 

This species bears some resemblance to H, kokaneeanus^ but 
differs from it in the position of the radio-median cross vein and 
in the relative position of the forking of the median vein and ori- 
gin of first radial sector ; it differs, also, in that the vertex and 
the meso- and metanotum are largely pale, the wings broader and 
more rounded and their markings larger and more extended, 
while the last veinlet of inner gradate series is beyond the next to 
the last. It belongs in Banks’ Group II, Section A, as do all the 
other species of Hemerobins in the collection, with the exception 
of TL disjunctus. 
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Hemerobius glacialis, n. sp, 

Alar expanse 15.5 mm. Body above and below obscure fuscous or pice- 
ous; basal half of antennae, vertex, a posterior central spot and posterior 
lateral angles of pronotum, a broad longitudinal median band on meso- 
and metanotum, and the legs principally, pale. Anterior wings rather 
broad — their width two-fifths of their length — their tips.? (torn off), 
basal half of costal area rather broad; hyaline, tinged with smoky and 
marked with fuscous ; veins pale, wdth scattered brown spots — principally 
where crossed by the wing markings; these wing markings consist of an 
irregular, more or less interrupted band on each gradate series, numerous 
short, irregular spots (sometimes tending to form bands) along the longi- 
tudinal veins, some larger spots at forking of median and along cubitus, a 
large spot on subpterostigmal radial cross vein, and some transverse 
spots in costal area, these spots pale in basal portion; apex and hind 
margin of wing tinged with smoky ; pterostigma indistinct; a longitudi- 
nal pale line bisects costal area at bases of intercostal forks ; posterior 
fork of median bent toward cubitus, making the inner veinlet connecting 
with cubitus shorter than the outer; radio-median cross vein situated at 
the base of fork of median and joining radius at origin of first sector; 
forking of median almost directly beneath origin of first sector; three 
sectors, anterior branch of the third forked before inner gradate series and 
subpterostigmal radial cross vein, posterior branch simple; five gradate 
veins in inner series, the last before the next to the last, six in outer series. 
Posterior wings hyaline, with a faint smoky tinge, most of the veins 
dark except at base; first fork of radial sector plainly before forking of 
median. 

Kokanee Mountain, altitude 9,000 feet, 10 August, collected 
upon snow on glacier; one specimen. 

Tyfe* — No. 7899, U. S. National Museum. 

This Hemerobiid bears some resemblance to H. kokanceanus 
and H. caudelli. It seems to be more closely related to the lat- 
ter, however, since it substantially agrees with that species in the 
position of the radio-median cross vein and the relative position 
of the forking of median vein and origin of first radial sector ; like 
that species, also, it is pale on the vertex and on the meso- and 
metanotum. It differs from U. caudelli in that the last gradate 
vein of inner series is before the next to the last, while the ante- 
rior branch of third radial sector is forked before^the inner gradate 
series and subpterostigmal radial cross vein ; the wing markings, 
also, are smaller and less extended. 

Hemerobius kootenayensis, n. sp. 

Alar expanse ii mm. Body above and below, including legs and anten- 
nas, pale yellowish, the latter somewhat darker apically; a stripe below 
each eye and the apical joints of palpi piceous ; sides efface tinged with red- 
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dish* Anterior wings rather broad— their width slightly more than two- 
fifths of their length — their tips narrowly rounded, almost pointed, hind 
margin rounded, basal half of costal space broad ; hyaline, faintly tinged 
with pale brownish, especially on veins on inner gradate series, at base 
and apex of cubital cell, and along hind margin basally; veins pale 
yellowish; posterior fork of median bent toward cubitus, making the in- 
ner veinlet connecting it with cubitus a little shorter than the outer ; 
radio-median cross vein situated at, or but slightly before, forking of me- 
dian forking of median in left wing, slightly before it in right wing, 
in type specimen), and joining radius at origin of first sector; forking of 
median almost directly beneath origin of first sector; three sectors (four 
in right wing in type specimen, but the fourth forked only once before in- 
ner gradate series and subpterostigmal radial cross vein), anterior branch 
of third (in left wing of this specimen) forked before inner gradate series 
and subpterostigmal radial cross vein, posterior branch simple ; five gra- 
date veins on inner series, the last very slightly before the next to the last, 
the third from the last and next to the last particularly coinciding, seven 
in outer series. Posterior wings hyaline, unmarked, the veins pale yel- 
lowish; first fork of radial sector plainly before forking of median. 

Kalso, 17 June, one specimen. 

Type , — No. 7»900, U. S. National Museum. 

This diminutive Uemerohius is allied, by venation, to H. cau- 
delli and H, glaclalls — particularly to the latter. The faint, 
pale brownish wing mai kings suggest that the type maybe a 
freshly emerged specimen and not fully colored. Its size and ap- 
pearance suggest H, canadensis Banks, but the latter is described 
as having the cubitus [median] not curving toward the postcu- 
bitus [cubitus], the connecting veinlets each way about equal, 
a connecting veinlet from cubitus [median] to radius before the 
origin of the first sector ; . . . . four or fve gradate vein- 

lets in outer series,^' etc. (The bracketed words and italics are 
mine.) 

Hemerobius disjunctus Banks. 

Hemerobius disjunctus Banks, Trans. Am. Ent. Soc., xxiv, p. 25, Febru- 
ary, 1897. 

Kaslo, 13 June to 20 August, four specimens; Bear Lake, 29 
July, one specimen ; Kokanee Mountain, altitude 9,000 feet, 10 
August, collected upon snow on glacier, two specimens ; Revel- 
stoke, 14 August (Currie) and 22 August (D^^ar), two specimens. 

The specimen collected on June 13 is in the tenerai condition. 

Micromus montanus Hagen. 

Micromus montanus Hagen, Proc. Bost, Soc. Nat. Hist., xxm, p. 279, 
September, 1886. 
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Kaslo, II June to 5 x^ugust, four specimens ; Ainsworth, 1 1 
July, two specimens; Kokanee Mountain, altitude S,oco feet, 10 
xAugust, one specimen. 

The specimen collected on June ii is teneral. 


The two following papers were read by title; 

NEW DIPTERA from CENTRAL AMERICA. 

By D. W. CoquiLT.ETT. 

In the month of August, 1903, Prof. Carl F. Baker, of Pomona 
College, Clai'emont, California, donated to the National Museum 
a duplicate series and the unique specimens of Diptera collected 
by himself during a trip through Mexico and Central America, 
the only conditions being that the writer would engage to iden- 
tify the specimens and publish descriptions of the new forms. 
The task of identifying and describing having now been com- 
pleted, the descriptions are offered herewith : 

Family CHIRONOMIDyE. 

Ceratopogon terminalis, n. sp. 

Black, the legs yellow, the hind libiie and their tarsi except their bases 
brown (antennae, front tarsi, and middle tibiae and their tarsi wanting) ; 
eyes rather widely separated, head and body polished, mesonotum some- 
what scabrous, its hairs whitish ; legs slender, devoid of spines, outer side 
of hind tibiiE and upper side of their tarsi fringed with rather long hairs, 
first joint of hind tarsi nearly twice as long as the second; wings very 
long and narrow, bare, whitish hyaline, the broad apex brown, apex of 
third vein near nine-tenths of the length of the wing, this vein wholly 
separated from the first vein and from the costa, not connected by a cross- 
vein ; apex of first vein near one-fourth of the length of the third ; veins 
whitish, the third vein, small cross- vein and last section of the costa 
brown, fourth vein forks slightly before the small cross-vein. Length 
3 mm. 

A female specimen from San Marcos, Nicaragua. 

Type, — No. 7807, U. S- National Museum. 

Family MYCETOPHILID.E. 

Sciara trifasciata, n. sp. 

Yellow, the front, upper part of the occiput, a pair of elongate-oblong 
spots on the mesonotum, the knobs of the halteres and the second, third 
and fourth segments of the abdomen except the narrow front margins of 
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the firt»t two, black; the antennje and tarsi except their bases brown; 
head rounded, lostrum broader than long; body somewhat polished; 
wings hyaline, apex of first vein considerably before the forking of the 
fourth, lower end of the small cross-vein before the forking of the fifth 
vein. Length 2.5 mm. 

A female specimen from San Marcos, Nicaragua. 

Type. — No. 7793, Q. S. National Museum. 

Family BIBIONID.F:. 

Dilophus fumosus, n. sp. 

Black, the front coxae, and the front and middle femora, except their ex- 
treme ends, yellow (hind femora, tibiae and tarsi wanting); hairs black; 
rostrum narrow and elongate, longer than the eyes, the antennae inserted 
at one-fourth of the distance from the base; front tibiae bearing a pair of 
spines on the posterior side at one-third length of tibiae, an oblique row 
of four spines at the middle and a row at the apex; wings pale brown, the 
costal cell and stigma dark brown. Length 6 mm. 

A male specimen from Granada, Nicaragua. 

Type. — No. 7793, U. S. National Museum. 

Dilophus rhynchops, n. sp. 

Black, the first antennal joint, front coxai, their trochanters and femora, 
also basal half of hind femora, yellow (middle legs wanting): hairs black; 
rostrum about as long as the eyes, antenn® inserted at one-fifth of its 
length; body polished; spines of front tibi*e as vo. fumoms ; wings hya- 
line, costal cell smoky, stigma brown. Length 3 mm. 

A male specimen from Granada, Nicaragua. 

Type. — No. 7794 ? National Museum. 

Family THEREVID.F:. 

Psilocephala pruinosa, n. sp. 

Black, the first two joints of antennie, the halteres, femora, tibiae and 
base of tarsi, yellow, venter of abdomen except at base, and the geni- 
talia, reddish yellow, frontal triangle and face whitish pruinose, the 
tubercle above the antennie and pair of tubercles below them polished ; 
first joint of antennae rather slender, slightly longer than the other 
two taken together; thorax gray pruinose, scutellum at base velvet 
black, the remainder gray pruinose, bearing four bristles; abdomen dor- 
sally silvery-white pruinose, prolonged ventrally at the hind angles of 
the second and third segments, the broad hind margins of these segments 
white, hairs of abdomen and pleura chiefly white; wings hyaline, the 
base and costal cell yellowish, a brown cloud in base of first posterior cell 
and on cross-vein at base of the second, a large, indeterminate brownish 
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cloud near apex of wing, extending from slightly before apex of second 
vein to middle of second submarginal cell; fourth posterior cell closed 
and rather long petiolate. Length 6 mm. 

A male specimen from Granada, Nicaragua. 

Type. — No* 7795? U. S. National Museum. 

Family CONOPID.E. 

Conops palliirons, n. sp. 

Head yellow, occiput, except the upper and lower part and the sides on 
the lower half, black, front at insertion of antennae narrowly margined 
with brown, a brownish streak below each eye in the male; antennae red- 
dish, the upper edge of the third joint and greater part of the second, 
black, the second joint subequal in length to the third; proboscis about 
one and one-half times as long as the head, reddish, the ends black; 
thorax black, a golden-yellow pruinose spot borders each humerus on the 
inner side, pleura crossed in front of middle coxae by a yellowish pruinose 
band of well-defined outlines, a yellow pruinose spot on the hypopleura; 
abdomen black, sides of the second segment in the male reddish, broad 
base of the third yellow, second segment narrow, with nearly parallel 
sides, slightly longer than the third in the male, apices of male genitalia 
yellow; wings brown from costa to third vein, also along the third vein in 
first posterior cell and along fifth vein in discal cell except toward 
its apex, remainder of wings hyaline; halteres yellow; legs reddish 
brown, broad bases of tibiae yellow'ish-white, tarsi and hind femora chiefly 
black. Length 6 to 8 mm. 

A specimen of each sex from Chitiandega and San Marcos, 
Ninpragua. Also a male collected at San Rafael, Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, July 3, by Mr. C. H. T. Townsend. 

Type. — No, 7796, U. S. National Museum. 

Family TACHINID.^. 

Paradidyma orbitalis, n. sp. 

Black, the second joint of antennse and broad base of the third, also the 
palpi and apex of proboscis, yellow ; vertex one and one-half times as wide 
as either eye, one pair of orbital bristles, frontals descending nearly to 
the arista, a row of bristles extends from the lowest frontal just outside of 
the facial ridges to lower end of eyes, becoming stouter toward the lower 
end of the row, vibrissae on a level with front edge of oral margin, two 
bristles above each ; eyes bare, antennae as long as the face, the third joint 
about eight times as long as the second, arista thickened on the basal 
three»fifths, the penultimate joint as broad as long; face in profile strongly 
convex except on the lowest fifth, cheeks one-third as wide as the eye- 
heighl; mesonotum grayish pruinose and wdth two broad black vittae, 
three pairs of postsutural dorsocentral bristles, two sternopleurals, scu- 
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telluni bearing three marginal pairs; abdomen polished, narrow bases of 
last three segments whitish pruinose, these segments bearing only mar- 
ginal bristles; fifth joint of front tarsi not compressed, of nearly an equal 
width, front pulvilli very short; wings hyaline, third vein bristly almost 
to small cross-vein, the others bare, first posterior cell short-petiolate. 
Length 4 mm. 

A male specimen from Chinandega, Nicaragua. 

Type. — No. 7797, U. S. National Museum. 

Hypostena gracilis, n. sp. 

Black, the face, cheeks, first two joints of antennae an^d broad base of the 
third, first three abdominal segments except a dorsal vitta and the base of 
the first dbrsally and apex of the third, also the coxae, femora and tibiae, 
yellow, the femora and tibiae tinged with brown; vertex about one-third 
as wide as either eye, frontals descending slightly below base of second 
antennal joint, antennae four-fifths as long as the face, the third joint only 
slightly longer than the second, arista thickened on the basal third, the 
penultimate joint slightly longer than broad ; vibrissas on a level with 
front edge of oral margin, two bristles above each, face strongly retreating, 
concave, the cheeks one-fifth as wide as the eye-height, no orbital bristles; 
thorax yellowish-gray pruinose, mesonotum marked with four black vittas, 
three sternopleural bristles ; abdomen yellowish pruinose, apices of the 
first three segments polished, second and third segments bearing only 
marginal bristles, the fourth with a marginal and a submarginal row; 
front tibiae subequal in length to the first three joints of their tarsi, pul- 
viUi greatly elongated; wings hyaline, third vein bearing two bristles 
near the base. Length 6 mm. 

A male specimen from Chinandega, Nicaragua. ^ 

^ype. — No. 7798, U. S. National Museum. 

Family HETERONEURID.^:.^ 

Chaetoclusia, n. gen. 

Near Heteromeringia but the first vein bristly on the apical three-fifths, 
etc. Two pairs of vertical bristles, three of orbitals, ©cellars minute, no 
postverticals, no bristles on the frontal vitta. vibrissse stout, antennas 
short, porrect, third joint sub-oi*biculai% somewhat longer than the second, 
arista subapical, densely short-plumose, eyes oblique, nearly twice as 
high as long, cheeks about one-twelfth as wi'd^e as the eye-height, face 
perpendicular, proboscis short and robust, palpi well developed; thorax 
bearing two pairs of dorsocentral bristles, two pairs of supra-alar, one 
humeral, two posthumeral, 6ne mesopleural and one sternopleural, scu- 

* The new name Clmwdes is hereby proposed for Heieroneura Fallen 
(Agromyzides Siiecise. 1823) which is preoccupied by Heteranezira Fallen 
(Spec. Ent. Dipt. Exhib., 1810)- the lattera synonym of CV Me igen 
(1S04) in the family Platypezidie. 
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tellum bearinaf a subupical pair and a pair of verv short bristles in tnmt 
of them; tibite without preapical bristles; auxiliary vein distinct but 
extending rather close to the first, costa not spined, extending slightly 
beyond apex of third vein, hind cross-vein about its own length beyond 
the small, first posterior cell not narrowed outvvaidly, second basal cell 
separated from the discal, ana! cell complete, rounded at its apex, sixth 
vein not reaching the wing-margin. 

'Type : The following species : 

Chaetoclusia baked, n. sp. 

Head and its members yellow, polished, the antennal arista and an ocel- 
lar dot black, a brownish spot on outer side of third antennal joint ; thorax 
yellow, sides of mesonotum black, prolonged downward in front of and 
behind each wing, and inward at each end of the mesonotum. the two ends 
connected b^’ a second black vitta; scutellum yellow, the sides at base 
brownish; abdomen black, the extreme base, a pair of spots at bases of 
segments four to six. the genitalia and venter, yellow; legs yellow, basal 
half of middle or hind tibije usually brownish, femora devoid of bristles, 
middle tibia' bearing a stout apical spur on the inner side and an apical 
bristle on the outer side; wings hyaline, apex brownish, this color extend- 
ing to middle of last section of third vein, an indistinct brownish cloud 
covering the small and hind cross-veins, last section of fourth vein about 
seven times as long as the preceding section; halteres yellow; all hairs 
and bristles yellowish. Length 4 min. 

Two male and two female specimens from Chinandega and 
Granada, Nicaragua 

Type. — No. 7799^ U. S. National Museum. 

* Family SAPROMYZID.^. 

Sapromyza varia, n. sp. 

Black, the antennie and sides of face ^ellow’ish brown, broad hind mar- 
gins of the abdominal segments and middle of the first one yellow, the 
halteres, tibiae and tarsi except apices of the latter whitish, all haiis and 
bristles black; head opaque, grayish pruinose. a velvet black spot near 
middle of each cheek, contiguous to the eye, third joint of antenn® elon- 
gate oval, artista long-plumose; thorax opaque, gray pruinose, marked 
with four brown vittie, the outer pair interrupted at the suture; abdomen 
polished, the broad hind margins of the first four segments thinly grayish 
pruinose, the fifth segment with four gray pruinose spots; wings grayish 
hyaline. Length 4 mm. 

A single specimen from Chinandega, Nicaragua. 

Type. — No. 7 S 00 , U. S. National Museum. 

Sapromyza albipes, n. sp. 

Head yellowish, the face, cheeks, sides of occiput and the mouth parts 
whitish, center of occiput brown, frontal vitta bordered wdth brown, a 
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velvet black spot at each lower corner of the front; antennse on the two 
basal joints brown, the third joint yellow, elongate oval, arista very long- 
plumose; body black, pleura tinged with yellow, apex of scutelium, base 
of abdomen and greater part of the genitalia, yellow; thorax bluish gray 
pruinose and marked with three brown vittje ; abdomen polished, a pair 
of lateral, gray pruinose spots on each segment; legs and halteres whitish ; 
wings hyaline, hind cross vein broadly bordered with brown, last section 
of fourth vein five times as long as the preceding section. Length 2 mm. 

A male specimen from Granada, Nicaragua. 

Type, — No. 7S01, U. S. National Museum. 

Sapromyza triseriata, n. sp. 

Yellow, the last four abdominal segments each marked with three black 
dots, the hairs and bristles black. Third joint of antennae noticeably 
longer than wide, arista pubescent. Thorax yellowish pruinose, the 
scutelium and abdomen polished. Wings grayish hyaline, unmarked. 
Length 2 mm. 

A single specimen from Chinandega, Nicaragua. 

Type, — No. 7937? U. S. National Museum. 

Family ORTALID2®. 

Euxesta juncta, n. sp. 

Head and its members j’-ellow, the occiput except the lower edge, also 
the sides of the vertex and an ocellar dot, dark green, the hairs and 
bristles as also the antennal arista, black ; thorax dark green, rriesonotum 
grayish pruinose; scutelium yellow; abdomen dark green, the first two 
segments and base of the third yellow; legs yellow; wings whitish hya- 
line, marked wdth four brown cross bands, the first two are isolate^*, the 
other two are narrowly connected along the costa and again by an oblique 
streak near the middle of the first posterior cell; the first band is on a 
line with the humeral cross-vein, the second is very broad and passes just 
before the small cross-vein, the third passes over the hind cross-vein, 
while the fourth band borders the apex of the wing to slightly below 
apex of fourth vein; halteres yellow. Length 3 mm. 

A male specimen from Granada, Nicaragua. 

Type. — No. 7S02, U. S. National Museum. 

Euxesta fenestrata, n. sp. 

Head yellowy the occiput except middle of upper part and the lower 
edge, also the sides of the vertex and an ocellar dot, greenish black; an- 
tennae and motUh parts yellow, the labella brown; thorax dark green, 
humeri reddish, scutelium yellow, abdomen reddish yellow, metallic, the 
ovipositor blackish; legs, including the coxae, yellow; wings brown, the 
base to proximal end of discal cell whitish hyaline except a brown cross- 
band on a line with the humeral cross-vein, a whitish, subtriangular spot 
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extends from costa just beyond apex of first vein to the discal cell just be- 
yond the small cross vein, a round spot of the same color in the submar- 
ginai cell near its middle, crossing thi-s cell and encroaching slightly on 
the marginal cell, a smaller round spot in the first posterior cell slightly 
before the hind cross-vein, a subtriangular spot crosses the second poster- 
ior cell at its middle and extends a short distance into the first posterior 
cell; finally a similar spot crosses the third posterior cell a short distance 
before its apex and extends over half way across the discal cell; halteres 
light yellow. Length nearly 3 mm. 

A female specimen from Champerico, Guatemala. 

Type. — No. 7S03, U. S. National Museum. 

Family TRYPETID-^. 

Icterica apicalis, n. sp. 

Head yellow, frontal vitta reddish yellow, hairs and bristles black, the 
hairs on the front and a row of flattened bristles around upper half of oc- 
ciput, also a pair in front of the vertical bristles yellowish white; body 
dark reddish yellow (apparently injured by moisture) varied with lighter 
yellow, the last segment of the abdomen chiefly black; scutellum bearing 
four bristles; legs reddish yellow, the tibise and tarsi lighter yellow; 
wings narrow, of nearly a uniform width, dark brown, the central portion 
from base of discal cell to 'slightly beyond its apex marked with about 34 
yellow dots and small round spots, a yellow streak extends from apex of 
first vein obliquely into the submarginal cell, a second yellow streak ex- 
tends from the extreme base of the wing through the anal and lower edge 
of the second basal cell and into the bases of the discal and third poster- 
ior cells, enclosing a brown spot in the discal cell and cutting oflf a second 
brown spot in the upper corner of this cell; the yellow coloring is pro- 
longed as a narrow, interrupted border to the fourth vein nearly to the 
apex of the discal cell ; extreme apex of wing and four drops along the 
hind margin whitish hyaline, that at the apex with the inner edge almost 
straight, extending from about midway between apices of the second and 
third veins to a short distance below apex of fourth vein; of the four 
hyaline drops along the hind margin of the wing, one is near the middle 
of the axillary cell, one is at the lower corner and a second is above the 
middle of the third posterior cell, while the fourth is below the middle of 
the second posterior cell; of the yellow dots and spots mentioned, only 
two are in the second posterior cell, situated near its inner upper angle, 
while the third posterior cell contains only one, situated slightly beyond 
and above the middle of the cell ; halteres yellow. Length 5 mm. 

A male specimen from San Marcos, Nicaragua. 

Type* — No. 7S04, U. S, National Museum. 
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Family EPHYDRIDyF. 

Notiphila frontalis, n. sp. 

Black, the palpi, third joint of antennae except the upper edge, knees, 
last two pairs of tarsi and the halteres, yellow; front yellowish-gray prui- 
nose and with a pair of broad, velvet-black vittae which converge toward 
their lower ends which are as widely separated as the antennae, face 
golden-j^ellow pruinose; thorax yellowish-gray pruinose, a brown vitta 
above middle of pleura and five on the mesonotum, the median three 
forked near the middle, the forks united, three and three, at the posterior 
end of the thorax; sciitellum yellowish-gray pruinose and marked with 
four brown vittae; abdomen olive-gray pruinose, segments two to five 
each marked with a pair of subtriangular black spots which cross the seg- 
ment near its middle and at its base are prolonged to the lateral margin ; 
wings hyaline. Length 2 mm. 

Three specimens from Managua and Granada, Nicaragua. 
Type. — No. 7805, U. S. National Museum. 

Family GEOMYZID.^. 

Scutops, n. gen. 

Near Opemyza^ but the antennal arista is very long plumose, the face 
subtrigonate, no dorsocentral bristles on the thorax in front of the suture, 
etc. Head longest along the under side, front wider than long, bearing 
two pairs of vertical bristles and one pair each of postvertical, ocellar and 
orbital bristles ; face somewhat shield shaped, hollowed out in the middle 
and elevated into a low ridge on each side and around the narrowed lower 
end, no vibrissse; antennae not quite reaching middle of face, the first 
joint very short, the second rather long and broad, the third slightly 
longer but narrower than the second, somewhat pointed at the apex, the 
arista dorsal, inserted near the base of the third joint, sparsely but very 
long plumose (nearly as in Drosophila) ; eyes reniform, over twice as 
high as long ; cheeks about one-tenth as wide as the e^^e-height ; proboscis 
short and robust, palpi spatulate; occiput strongly concave. Thorax 
bearing two pairs of dorsocentral bristles, two supra-alar, two posthum- 
eral, one humeral, one sternopleural, pleura otherwise devoid of bristles, 
scLitellum bearing four. Auxiliary vein absent except toward its base; 
second basal and anal cells large, sixth vein pi-olonged almost to the 
wing-margin, anal angle of wings strongly developed. Tibite devoid of 
preapical bristles. 

Type : The following species : 

Scutops fascipennis, n. sp. 

Yellow, apices of palpi, two broad vittse on the mesonotum, the meta- 
notum except the ‘sides, the abdomen and two interrupted bands on each 
tibia, black; the face, a vitta along the hind margin of each eye and one 
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extending from each humerus to the wing densely white pruinose, body 
elsewhere and the front polished, the inesonotum somewhat scabrous; 
hind margin of wings broadly gra^’ish hj'aline, base of the remainder yel- 
lowish, changing to brown outwarcUy, a white fascia crosses the wing mid- 
w^ay between the hind cross-vein and the tip of the vring, the latter nar- 
rowly bordered with whitish; second vein extending rather close to the 
first and to the costa. Length, 3 mm. 

Three specimens from Chinandega, Nicaragua. 

Type, — No. 7S06, U. S. National Museum. 

Family OSCINID.F:.^ 

Chlorops capillata, n. sp. 

Yellow, the upper apical angle of the third antennal joint, an ocellar 
dot, a dot behind and another below each humerus', blflck, apices of tarsi 
brown, mesonotum marked with three reddish yellow vittae, antennal arista 
except at base virhite. Front rather strongly produced forward, frontal 
ti*iangle polished, almost wholly covered with short hairs, without a 
median furrow^, unusually broad, the sides strongly convex, extending to 
lower edge of the front where they form a blunt point; third joint of 
antennse slightly longer than -wide, the upper edge concave, the lower 
convex, the apex bluntly rounded; cheeks about one-fifth as wide as the 
eye-height. Body somewhat polished, not pruinose, the scutellum con- 
vex above. Wings hyaline, third and fourth veins diverging, hind cross- 
vein nearly three times its length beyond the small. Length 2 to 3 mm. 

Three specimens. Granada, Nicaragua ; Georgia, and North 
Carolina ; the specimens from the two last-mentioned localities 
were collected by H. K. Morrison. 

Type, — No. 793S, U. S. National Museum. 


SOME NEW OSMIINiE IN THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 

MUSEUM. 

By E. S. G. Titus. 

Ashmeadiella schwarzi, n. sp. 

9* — Length 5 mm. Black, clothed with white pubescence, punctuation 
very dense and regular, more separate on thorax dorsal ly. Head, except 
occiput, densely clothed with long pubescence, thorax bare discally, scu- 
teilum with sparse pubescence, abdominal fasci® regularand distinct, last 
segment with fine short hair. Legs with exceptionally sparse pubescence, 
tarsi slightly fuscous ; mandibles tipped with red. 

5-4*5 Closely resembles the female, more stoutly built; 

tarsi, especially claw-joint, and claws fuscous. Apical abdominal teeth all 
short, the lateral teeth sharp, middle teeth rounded; all the teeth are 
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ferruginous and the color extends back of the lateral teeth onto the seg- 
ment for a very short distance. Red color on the mandibles extending 
over a greater area than in female. 

Hab, — 9 , Chiricahiia Mts., Ariz., Ma}-’ 30 (H. G. Hubbard) ; 

Catalina Springs, Ariz., April 14 (Hubbard and Schwarz); 

Ariz., 2546, Baker collection; “Tucson, Ariz., Tune ro, 
1S97 (R.E. Kunze).^’ 

Type. — 9 and c? , No. 6855, U. S. National Aluseum. 
Ashmeadiella coquilletti, n. sp. 

9. — Length 7.5 mm. Black, head very large, punctures dense and of 
medium size on head and thorax, finer and closer on abdomen. Cheeks, 
sides of face, pleura, legs (except tarsi beneath), with white pubescence. 
Remainder of pubescence dull ochraceous, rather pale on bands of abdo- 
men and ventral scopa. Punctures of cljpeus verv close, apical margin 
faintly crenulate; flagellum black, faintly fuscous beneath; mandibles 
black with a red band back of teeth, tegulse black with a ferruginous spot, 
nervures and stigma all dark; claws reddish; second recurrent nervure 
not quite reaching to tip of second submarginal cell. 

— Length 8 mm. Closely resembles the female. Pubescence of face 
denser and all white; of occiput and mesolhorax very sparse, of meta- 
thorax dense and ochraceous ; sides of thorax with dense white pubescence, 
bands on abdomen very distinct. Mandibles black, except for a red spot 
above near base; front tarsi fuscous, middle and hind tarsi faintly colored, 
especially beneath; spurs black. Lateral teeth at apex of abdomen short 
and pointed, middle teeth long, narrow, and rounded at tips; last dorsal 
segment with scattered white pubescence. Abdominal bands on segments 
2 and 3 continued on venter. 

Hab. — 9, San Diego Co., California, August 26, 1891 (collec- 
tion W. J. Fox) ; J', San Diego Co., California (D. W. 
Coquillett) . 

Type. — No. 6S77, U. S. National Museum, 

Ashmeadiella rufipes, n. sp. 

9. — Length 7.5 mm. Head, thorax, and abdomen black, front legs 
black suffused with red; middle femora and hind legs red, hind tarsi with 
sparse black markings; tegulae ferruginous in front, black behind; ner- 
vures black except for a short distance near base where they are reddish- 
yellow; mandibles broad, very dark, tinged with red above and clothed 
with white hair. Pubescence rather dense and white, especially on cly- 
peus. Thoracic disk almost bare. Punctuation dense on head, more 
sepai’ate on thorax dorsally, and fine and dense on abdomen. 

Hab. — San Diego Co., California, August 30, 1S91 (D. W. 
Coquillett) . 

Type. — No. 6S61, U. S. National Museum. 
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Vety much resembles the preceding species, but readily separ-^ 
ated by the color of pubescence and legs. 

Ashmeadiella curriei, n. sp. 

Length 5,5 mm. Black, rather stout* closely finely punctured. 
Pubescence efface (except sides), clypeus, occiput, thoracic dorsum, tibije 
and tarsi ochraceous ; of sides of face, cheeks, pleura, thorax beneath^ 
femora, abdominal bands and ventral scopa white, mandibles sparsely 
fringed with long yellow hairs. Antennae short, jet black, clypeus at apex 
faintly emarginate, fringed with ver^^ short white pubescence, two outer 
mandibular teeth ferruginous, claws and claw joints of tarsi ferruginous ; 
tegulse punctured, black with a faint reddish tinge, nervures and stigma 
black, second marginal narro\ved fully one-half above, second lecurrent 
nervure reaching second submarginai cell one-filth length of cell from tip ; 
tibia! spurs black. 

Hab. — Kaslo, British Columbia, June ii, 1903 (R. P. Currie). 

Type. — No. 6S76, U. S. National Museum. 

May be separated from A. prosopidis Ckll , A. cactortim Ckll. 
and A. meUIoti Ckll., by the absence of white pubescence on the 
clypeus and thoracic dorsum, lack of red on legs and from all but 
A. prosopidis by its size. 

Ashmeadiella gillettei, n. sp. 

9. — Length 6-7 mm. Stout, but not as broad as A. califorjiica Ashm. 
Densely, finely punctured. Head and thorax black, mandibles black with 
faintly reddish tips, flagellum ferruginous beneath; claw-joint and claws 
of all the legs reddish, middle and hind femora reddish, sometimes with 
some black, hind tibije reddish on inside. Abdomen black with first dor- 
sal segment rede.xceptingan irregular transverse blotch in center near hind 
margin, second segment red at sides and a third of the way toward the 
middle, third segment with a small red space on each side. Pubescence 
white, dense on face, cheeks and thorax, except disk, where it is present, 
but sparse and short. Ventral scopa and all the tarsi, beneath, with 
ochraceous pubescence, bands on abdomen very distinct, last doi-sal seg- 
ment with fine, short hairs; tibial spurs black; tegulse pale yellow with 
an anterior black spot. 

Hab. — Ft Collins, Colorado, June 8 and 20, 1900 (Titus). 

Type, — No. 6SS0, U. S. National Museum. 

Gotype in Colorado Agricultural College Museum. Three 
specimens. 

There is in the National Museum collection a headless female 
from La Mesa, San Diego Co., California, 3i April, 1898 (L. O. 
Howard), that very closely resembles this species ; the legs, how- 
ever, are blacker and the 5th dorsal abdominal segment is also 
densely clothed with fine white pubescence. 
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Hoplitis sambuci, n. sp. 

9. — Length 8.5 mm. Black, abdomen shining black; stout, head fullj 
as wide as thorax, strongly produced behind the eyes. Punctuation dense 
and exceedingly regular over the entire insect, including femora and tibiie. 
Pubescence varying from gray to white. Pubescence dense on face, 
cheeks, scutellum, and sides of thorax, very sparse on occiput and thoracic 
disc. Front legs with rather dense pubescence, that on middle and hind 
legs shorter and sparser. Dorsal abdominal segments 1-5 with snow-white 
apical hair bands broadly interrupted (rubbed.?) in the middle, 6th seg- 
menj^ with short white pubescence. Ventral scopa dense and white. An- 
tennae black, scape somewhat enlarged, mandibles jet black, grooved 
externally, with three teeth, the outer one slightly longer and more 
pointed, the second and third separated by a shallow curve; clypeus 
truncate; tibial spurs black, spine at apex of front tibia strongly produced. 
Labial palpi four jointed, second joint times as long as first, first two 
joints very slendei*, third and fourth stout subequal, maxillary palpi five- 
jointed, first stout and globular, third longest, equal to 4 5, two and 

four subequal, five slender, short. 

— Length 8.5 mm. Black, closely resembling female, facial pubes- 
cence whiter and denser, thoracic pubescence cinereous and dense ; abdom- 
inal bands pi*esenton segments 1-6, inteiTUpted in the middle, sixth seg- 
ment narrowly ferruginous apically, dentate laterally^; seventh segment 
truncate, broad, curving laterally to its base; sides of abdomen and last 
segment fringed with long, white pubescence; ventral segments neither 
enlarged or toothed. Antennse black, flagellum brown beneath, all the 
flagellar joints strongly crenulated, last joint hooked. 

Hab. — Pullman, Wash., 399 (May 7); (May 14); all 
reared from stems of Sambucus glauca^ by C. V. Piper. 

Type. — No. 6S60, U. S. National Museum. 

I have examined the type species of the genus Hoplitis Klug 
( Osmia adunca L.) and feel sure that this species and Alcldamea 
truncata Cress, belong therein. It can be readily separated from 
A. truncata by size, form, and pubescence. The antennse in 
Hoplitis are quite varied, but the majority of species have de- 
formed antennae. 

Acanthosmiades ashmeadii, n. sp. 

J'.— Length lo mm. Head and thorax dull blue, abdomen shining 
steel-blue. Head and thorax disproportionately large tor the abdomen, 
head as wide as thorax, abdomen slender. Punctuation confluent on head 
and thorax, dense and fine on abdomen. Pubescence of face, cheeks, 
occiput, borders of thoracic dorsum, and sides of thorax dull white in some 
places discolored with yellow, of abdomen very sparse, but where occur- 
ring is short and black; on dorsal segments 3-6 it can be plainly seen 
from the side, beneath the sides of the abdomen are fringed with black 
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hairs. Antennie bicolored, scape black, flagellum pale testaceous, except- 
ing a black tip to the flattened last joint; mandibles black; outer tooth 
long and sharp; teguloi blue with a large fuscous spot; wings hyaline, 
nervures and stigma black; legs very stout, front and middle pairs blue- 
black with fuscous tarsi, hind pair brownish-black, tarsi fuscous, hind 
femora swollen at base, hind tibise very large, greatly swollen in the mid- 
dle beneath, first hind tarsal joint swollen at base, tibial spurs large and 
black; sixth dorsal abdominal segment entire, not broadly rounded, 
seventh segment deeply bidentate ; first ventral segment with a longitud- 
inal central apical carina, testaceous in color, second segment with a tes- 
taceous strongly produced finger-like process, remainder of segment pol- 
ished and blue. 

Hab. — Dalles, Oregon (collection W. H. Ashmeacl). 

Type, — No. 6859, 1 ). S. National Museum. 

This can be readily separated from A. odontog-aster (Ckll.), by 
the antennte, larger size, more strongly produced legs, and deeper 
color. In A. odontogastcr there is a fine longitudinal groove on 
the second ventral segment which ends on the finger-like process, 
causing it to appear bifid at the tip ; the first segment has no lon- 
gitudinal Carina. 


— Mr, Benton exhibited a photograph from life, published in 
a recent number of an apicultural journal* labeled ‘‘ Bees work- 
ing on Chrysanthemums/’ An examination of the picture showed 
him that the bees,” so-called, are in reality drone flies (-SrA- 
talls tenax). It is well-known that these Syrphid flies have a 
habit of visiting chrysanthemums to feed upon the pollen, and 
this fly has been credited with effecting, to a greater or less de- 
gree, the fertilization of these blossoms. The plan of introduc- 
ing it into countries where chiysanthemums do not seed has been 
seriously discussed. Drone flies have frequently been mistaken 
for bees. At the famous Utter triaif Mr. Benton, who was a 
witness for the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, brought with 
him a small case of insects containing workers, queens and drones 
of Apis mcliifera and a number of drone flies. This case, when 
passed around, revealed the fact that the prosecution were unable 
to distinguish drone flies from bees with certainty, and therefore 
unable to prove positively that bees were the' cause of the alleged 
damage. Even some of the skilled bee-keepers, to whom the 

*The American Bee-Keepei% xiv. No. 3, p, 52, March, 1904. 

fDehCribed in Gleanings in Bee Culture for 1900 and 1901. 
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case of insects was shown privately before the trial, made mis- 
takes in some instances in endeavoring to tell which were bees 
and which flies. 

— Dr. Dyar presented the following paper : 

ADDITIONS TO THE LIST OF NORTH AMERICAN LEPI- 
DOPTERA, No. 2. 

By Harrison G. Dvar. 

Family RIODINID-.F:. 

Apodemia hepburni Godman and Salvin. 

Mr. Oslar sent me a pair which he took in the Patagonia 
Mountains, Arizona. The male agrees with the description in 
the Biologia Centrali-Americana, but is rather smaller than the 
figiii'e. The female has more white spots than the male. The 
form comes extremely close to pah/rerii 'Edw.^ which I at first 
thought it to be, till Mr. Oslar called my attention to the differ- 
ence. 

Family NOCTUID-^. 

Hadena multicolor, n. sp. 

Thorax blackish brown, lighter centrally, collar whitish in front; ab- 
domen brownish gray. Fore wings variegated in ochraceous, red brown, 
blackish brown and white. The ground is ochraceous, appearing irregu- 
larly at base, in the elongate orbicular, in the t.-p. line opposite the cell 
and at apex, elsewhere obscured by dark red brown shades. Lines black- 
ish, clouded, t.-a. outwardly oblique, t.-p. bent over cell with minute light 
points on the veins. Reniform ringed in white, showing a distinct spot 
at the outer side of the constriction ; claviforin black outlined, obscured 
in a blackish shade which irregularly fills the median space. Subterminal 
line pale, waved, obscure, terminal space shaded in black and running in- 
ward to t.-p. line opposite cell and on submedian fold. Hind wing nearly 
entirely blackish shaded over pale ochraceous. Expanse 43 mm. 

One specimen, Victoria, B. C. (E. M. Anderson). 

Type, — No. 7S31, U. S. National Museum. 

Allied to vultiiosa Grote, but overspread with dark shadings 
while the reniform is contrasting white as in apamiformts Grote. 

Hadena geminimacula, n. sp. 

Lustrous blackish brown, brown or reddish, the markings all present 
and arranged as in pluviosa Walker, but not contrasted, something a.s in 
ethnica Sm., though less extreme. Lines geminate, crenulate, pale filled ; 
subterminal broken into a series of pale dots, edged with black cusps 
within, its course straighter than in pluviosa. Ordinary spots outlined 
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in blaclc, the reniform without any white except two little specks at its 
lower extremity between veins 3 to 5, but these specks are bright and con- 
trasting, Hind wing blackish outwardly, pale at base. Expanse 47 mm. 

Five specimens, Pecos, New Mexico, August 9 and 14 (T. D. 
A. Cockerell), Garfield Co., Colorado (D. Bruce). 

Type. — No. 7S33, U. S. National Museum. 

The species is near pluviosa., distinguished therefrom by the 
smoother colors and the restriction of the white marking of the 
reniform. The two specimens from Mr. Cockerell are nearly 
black; two from Mr. Bruce are more brownish, possibly due to 
the specimens being older ; the third specimen from Mr. Bruce 
is reddish brown. The three specimens from Mr. Bruce have 
been in the National Museum collection ever since Dr. J, B. 
Smith arranged it, the brown ones under the label pluviosa 
Walker, the red one under latei'itia Hiibner. 

Taeniocampa terminatissima, n. sp. 

Grayish clay color, shining; terminal space contrasting, ashen, sepa- 
rated by a light subterminal line which is distinct and perfectly straight 
from just below apex to before anal angle. Wing otherwise a little shaded, 
darkened before the subterminal line, lighter near the costa, but the ex- 
tieme costal edge dark. Lines fine, linear, obliterate, dark, crenulate, the 
t.-p. with minute points on the veins. Orbicular represented by a black 
point; reniform large, illy defined, stained wdth rusty brown, with a black 
mark filling its lower third. Median shade line indicated ; a terminal row 
of black points. Hind wing dark gray. Expanse 30 mm. The vestiture 
is hairy. 

Described from one 9? Vegas, New Mexico (C. P. Gil- 
lette.) 

Type. — No. 7 ^ 33 ^ U. S, National Museum. 

Amiana, n. gen. 

Head subprominent. eyes large round, naked, front strongly conically 
produced, smooth; tongue distinct, palpi short, but exceeding front, 
scaled, third joint small; antennas simple in both sexes. Legs moderate, 
normal, tibiae unarmed, unmodified ; vestiture scaly, without tufts. Wings 
rather wide, accessory cell present on fore wings; vein 5 of hind wings 
distinct, remote from 4, arising from the cross- vein half way between 
center and lower angle of cell. 

Type: A. niania. 

Judging from the figures in the Biologia Centrali- Americana 
Miana pulchra Drtice and M. zonella Druce belong to this 
genus- 
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Amiana niama, n. sp. 

Deep grayish brown ; fore wings relieved by an ocherous reddish shade 
in basal space and before anal angle, the latter sometimes forming a dis- 
tinct but diffuse spot. Basal and t.-a. lines black, single, waved; a black 
median shade line ; t.-p. line whitish, black edged, waved, excurved gently 
over reniform and inward on submedian fold; subterminal line a black 
shade, limited by whitish without, produced at veins i, 3, 4. and 6; a row 
of terminal black dashes; claviform an ocherous point; orbicular black 
ringed, pale filled, small ; reniform distinct, constricted, white and black 
ringed, concolorously filled; costa with white dots subapically. Fringe 
and hind wings blackish-brown. Below dark, the hind wings with three 
faintly darker lines. Expanse 24-25 nam. 

Eight specimens, Huachuca Mountains and Nogales., Arizona 
(E. J. Oslar). 

Type. — No. 7^34 1 U. S. National Museum. 

Bomolocha chicagonis, n. sp. 

Brownish gray; t.-a. line obsolete, the wing obscured with dark brown 
up to the straight, slightly curving, oblique t.-p. line. Beyond lighter, 
lightest just next the t,-p. line; subterminal line subpunctiform, whitish, 
defined by a dark shade within. Ordinary spots wanting. Hind wing 
pale, grayish shaded. Expanse 2S mm. 

One $, Chicago, 111. (A. Kwiat). 

Type, — No. 7^35 1 U. S. National Museum. 

Near umbralis Smith, but lighter, the t.-p. line more oblique, 
subterminal more remote from the edge and fused with its ac- 
companying shade, no black dots on the ordinary spots. 

A second specimen from Turtle Mountains, N. Dak. (A. H. 
Verrill), is the same but much paler, being pallid whitish ochra- 
ceous. I call it variety pei^pallida. 

Type. — No. 7 S 36 , U. S. National Museum. 

Family GEOMETRID.E. 

Sciagraphia gilletteata, n. sp. 

Warm reddish gray; t.-a. and t -p. lines broad, thick, upright from the 
internal margin, not reaching costa, light orange browm with pale edge.s. 
Discal dot dark; terminal space shaded in dark brown, darkest next the 
t.-p line and separated therefrom by a black line. Hind wing with a faint 
discal dot and trace of an orange band above anal angle. Below washed 
with vermilion on costa and veins. Expanse 27 mm. 

One J', Colorado (C. P. Gillette). 

Type. — No. 7776 , U S. National Museum, 

Resembles continuata Walk., and snaviaia Pack., but the two 
thick, upright bands are orange brown, not black. 
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Tracheops bolteri Hulst 

I have received this species from Las Vegas (C. P. Gillette) 
and Mesilla Pai*k, New Mexico (T. D. A. Cockerell), the speci- 
mens being, respectively, a 5 and a Hulst described the form 
from a single J from Sir. Bolter’s collection and, in placing the 
genus in his synopsis, he made some of his characteristic as- 
sumptions, viz, that the female had simple antennae and no fovea 
on fore wings below, when he had never seen a female. In this 
case he is proven to have been right. I do not detect the fovea 
and the antennae are not pectinated, yet they are peculiar in that 
they are strongly serrate on the central part of the shaft. In col- 
oration the 9 resembles the but the hind wings have more 
pronounced markings, forming a rather definite scalloped mesial 
line. Fresh specimens are obviously pale olivaceous green, as 
this color is largely present in the 9 specimen, though lost in the 
less well preserved cf. 


Family SESIID.^E. 

Parharmonia piceae, n. sp. 

Shining blue black; wings hyaline, colorless, fore wing with black 
costal edge, discal spot and outer margin, broad at apex. Antennae black. 
Inner edge of patagia red; palpi at base within, fore coxae without and 
iriegular markings on inner sides of all tibiae also red ; fore tarsi reddish, 
middle tarsi reddish within, hind tarsi black. Abdomen with scattered 
red scales on the under surface, terming a defined double patch on the 
third segment, uniform black above. Expanse about 25 mm. 

Three specimens, Hoquiam, Wash. (H. E. Burke), bred on 
Picea szic/ie 7 isis ; Key port. Wash. (C. V. Piper). 

Type , — No. 7S37, U. S. National Museum. 

This species may be referable to the genus Sesia,^ as the char- 
acter of the anal tuft in the two sexes is the only diagnostic char- 
acter that I can gather from Beutenmuller’s tables to separate 
Parhar??20Nia and Sesia. In either case it does not seem to co- 
incide with any described species. 

Family PYRALID.E. 

Ulophora brunneella, n, sp. 

Fore wings with ii veins, 4 and 5 closely approximated at base, but 
separate, 6 from end of cell, curving downward, 7 and S long stalked, 10 
close to the stalk but separate. Hind wings with S veins, 3 approximated 
to, but separate from the long stalk of 4 and 5; cell about one-fourth the 
length of wing. Labial palpi upturned far above vertex, third joint small ; 
maxillary palpi small, filiform; antennae simple, thickened; tongue 
strong; ocelli present; fore wings with a basal scale ridge. 
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Body dark purplish gray; fore wing long, squarish, purple gray, rather 
light, somewhat reddish in the lower part of median space. Basal space 
reddish below, costal part shaded in black. Scale ridge oblique, black, 
followed by a broad black space to the narrow, parallel, black inner line 
which is edged with paler without Median space above clouded with 
black ; discal dot diffused. Outer line stiongly bent outward at veins 4-5, 
pale, narrowly black edged. Veins of terminal space black lined, the apex' 
with a small dark shade; terminal line black; fringe plumbeous, shining, 
not metallic. Hind wing fuscous, subpellucid, fringe nearly concolorous. 
Expanse 24 mm. 

One c?, Tryon, North Carolina, May 25, 1903 (VV. F. Fiske). 

Type, — No. 7S3S, U. S. National Museum. 

The species resembles Philpestis zi 7 nnier 7 na 7 ini Grote, but is 
smaller and the inner line of fore wing is much more oblique. 

Ulophora tephrosiella, n. sp. 

Rather dark purplish gray. End of patagia and a streak in basal space 
rusty red. Scale ridge dark purplish, preceded b\\a lighter tint and fol- 
lowed by a rusty red shade. Inner line at about the middle of the wing, 
wavy, followed by a dark shade. Discal dots dark; outer line gently out- 
curved, pale, preceded and followed by a broad dark shade; terminal line 
dark; hind wings fuscous, lighter in the rj' ; fringe pale. Expanse 13-14 
mm. 

Three specimens, Washington, D. C., August 27, 1S94; bred 
from larvae on Tephrosia virginiana. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Insectary No. 6323. 

Type. — No. 7S39, U. S. National Museum. 

Ortholepis gillettella, n. sp. 

Fore wings with 1 1 veins, 4 and 5 separate, 10 separate; hind wings 
with S veins, 4 and 5 long stalked, cell moderate, countitjg to the origin of 
vein 3 fully half the length of the wing, to the center of cross vein over 
one-third. Labial palpi upturned, exceeding the vertex, third joint slender, 
half as long as second; maxillary palpi smoothly scaled; antennae bent 
above base with a tutt of large scales in the bend ; an eiect ridge of scales 
preceding the transverse anterior line of fore wings. Dark blackish cin- 
ereous, shining. Lines a shade paler, distinct, the inner oblique, waved, 
the outer bent at cell and submedian fold, slightly crenulate, both edged 
with darker; a faint blackish line runs from inception of outer line on 
costa to median space on inner margin. Scale ridge black; the discal 
dots form a narrow black bar of raised scales; terminal edge black. 
Hind wings brown black. Below immaculate blackish. Abdominal seg- 
ments above faintly whitish ringed at tips. Expanse 25 mm. 

Described from one Colorado, probably from Fort Collins 
(C. P. Gillette). 

Type. — No. 7S40, U. S. National Museum. 
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Ambesa busckella, a. sp. 

Fore wing with ii veins, hind wing with S; labial palpi erect, maxillary 
palpi small, filiform; ^ antennae slightly bent above base with a row of 
small brown teeth nearly hidden by scales in a groove within the bend. 
Head, palpi, thorax and base of fore wings pale whitish gray, tinged with 
ochraceous on the base of the wings. Following this is a broad black 
space, in the outer edge of which is the inner line, fine, white, zigzag 
angled; a diffused whitish spot on the inner margin just beyond. Outer 
part of wing pale gray, middle field faintly ochraceous tinged below. Dis- 
cal spot large, black. Outer line white, sharply black edged, obscurely 
crenulate, bent in a little at end of cell; an abbreviated, oblique, wavy 
blackish line from the bend to below discal dot. Terminal line dotted, 
black. Hind wings pale fuscous. Expanse 20 mm. 

One one Plummer’s Island, Maryland, May 16, August 
24 (Aug. Busck). 

lype. — No. 7S41, U. S. National Museum. 

Meroptera liquidambarella, n. sp. 

Fore wings with ii veins, 4 and 5 short stalked, 10 short stalked with S 
and 9; antennae with bend at base and small scale tuft; maxillary palpi 
with a large yellow luft, concealed within the labial palpi. Head and 
thorax blackish gray; forewings with light gray ground of the color of 
fraz^ella Grote, but this color appears not only on the inner line, but in 
the median space as well. Base reddish, dark, obscure; t.-a. line oblique, 
straight, of the ground color, followed by a broad black band and this by 
a narrow, slightly irregular one, which is shaded to the broad band on the 
costa. Discal dots more or less completely joined ; a broken band beyond 
them and a clouded dot below, both in the light gray median space. T.-p. 
line narrow, pale, preceded and followed by a black shade, bent out in the 
middle but scarcely crenulate. A terminal row of nearly joined black 
dashes. Hind wings gray as m pravella. Expanse 16-18 mm. 

Washington, D, C. Described from sixty-one specimens bred 
from sweet gum at the insectary of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, August, 1S81 (nonumber) and May, 1S93 (No. 5491). 

Type. — No. 7S42, U. S. National Museum. 

A specimen was sent to the late Dr. Hulst several years ago and 
was determined by him as Salebria nublferella'R.2ig. 

The specimen was not in good condition, being an undersized 
female, somewhat rubbed, so that the determination was not 
made at the best advantage. The species is not referable to Sale- 
bria on account of the venation ; but, even so, it does not agree 
with the description of any of the species of that genus. In 
Ragonofs figure of nuhiferella., the base is not red, and the 
course of the inner line is interrupted and different from the speci- 
mens before me. 
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Salebria triplagiella, n. sp. 

Gray; fore wings rather dark, appearing granular from the pale scales 
mixed with darker; no reddish shades. Inner line whitish, oblique, irreg- 
ularly dentate, a black border outwardly on costal half, inwardly on 
lower half ; a small white shade nearly touching the line on the inner mar- 
gin, followed by a diffuse black spot. Discal dots joined, large, black. 
Outer line rather coarsely crenulate, very slightly more incised at cell and 
submedian fold ; a row of terminal dots. Hind wing fuscous, subpellucid, 
the edge darker, fringe whitish. Expanse 25 mm. 

Described from one Winnipeg, Manitoba (A. W. Hanham). 

Type. — No. 7S43, U. S. National Museum. 

The form comes near onnulosella Ragonot, but the wings are 
more elongate, the markings less definite and rougher, while the 
outer line is scarcely incised at all on the submedian fold. 

Pyla hanhamella, n. sp. 

Palpi porrect, greenish metallic, white scaled below narrowly. Head 
and thorax black, slightly metallic; ^ antennae bent at base with very 
small scale tuft in the bend, of 9 simple. Foie wings bi*ownish black, 
the basal space only with a slight metallic reflection ; median space washed 
with white scales. Lines gray white, rather broad, diffused, the inner 
oblique, slightly waved, the outer indented at cell and submedian fold. 
The grayish scaling in the median space is clustered over the cell and 
defines distinctly a large dark discal dot. Hind wings light brownish, 
darker on the edge, the fringe pale, almost whitish. Below pale sordid 
W’hitish, yellowish tinged, unmarked except for a trace of the outer line on 
the costa. Abdomen dark, ringed in pale at the ends of the segments and 
lighter towards tip. Expanse 22-24 mm. 

Described from 3 rj'rj'and i 9, Winnipeg, Alanitoba, one dated 
June 37, 1900 (A, VV. Hanham). 

Type. — No. 7844? U. S. National Museum. 

Pyla i:ainierella, n. sp. 

Black; fore wings with scattered greenish metallic scales. Lines and 
discal dot without these scales, black, diffused, rather broad and near to- 
gether. Inner line straight, nearly perpendicular; outer line bent out- 
ward in the middle. Hind wings and underside black. Expanse 16-17 
mm. 

Two Mt Rainier, Washington (C. V. Piper). 

No. 7S45, U. S. National Aluseum. 

The species of Pyla may be separated by the following table ; 
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Fore wings without cross lines. 

Wings long, size large (32 mm.) metalicella Hulst 

Wings less elongate, size smaller (25 mm.). 

Iridescence coppery .scintilla^is Grote 

Iridescence bronzy green mneoinridella Ragonot 

Iridescence greenish yellow, sexes unlike.... .,,*,*(eneella Hulst 

Fore wings with transverse lines. 

These lines pale. 

L#ines whiter wings with metallic lustre bhtriatella Hulst 

Lines grayish ; wings without metallic lustre. 

Dark fuscous beneath incorruscella Hulst 

Light yellowish fuscous beneath hanhamella Dyar 

These Unes’black rahiierellu Dyar 

Megasis caudellella, n. sp. 


'S gray, pulverulent, lines whitish, straight, the inner line very slightly 
bent subcostally, the outer almost perfectly straight, both faintly blackish 
edged toward the median field. Discal spot black, more or less distinct: 
terminal line shaded black. Hind wings subpellucid pale gray, termen 
blackish narrowdy, fringe pale. Expanse 30--32 mm. 

9 much smaller and more distinctly marked. Lines whitish, diffuse, 
nearly straight with broad distinct blackish borders within ; discal dots 
separated by a whitish point. Hind wings as in the male. Expanse 20- 
22 mm. 

Two two $ $ , foothills above Golden, Colorado, May 
13, 1901 (Dyar and Caudell). 

Type, — No. 7S46, U. S. National Museum. 

Differs from the other species of Megasis of similar size in the 
straightness of the lines. 

Megasis piperella, n. sp. 

Fore wings with ii veins, hind wings with S, 4 and 5 long stalked; 
labial palpi moderate, drooping; maxillary, small, filiform Male antenna? 
simple; no lateral tuft on thorax. Fore wings elongate, narrow, apex 
depressed; light ashy gray; a diffuse ochraceous ray througli the cell. 
Costa white on basal third, running to over half subcostally but not pure 
white being mixed with scattered cinereous scales. Discal dots black, 
separated by the end of the ocherous ray. Veins slightly powdered in 
darker; lines absent. Hind wings moderately ample, subpellucid, pale 
fuscous tinted. Below like hind wings above. Expanse 32 mm. 

One Pullman, Washington, May 15, 1S9S (C. V. Piper). 
Washington Experiment Station No. 233.^^ 

Type, — No. 7 ^ 47 ’ U. S. National Museum. 

This may be Mpischnia granitella Rag., but I place it in 
Megasis in an effort to interpret Hulsfs tabie.s literally. 

The species of Megasis may be separated as follows : 
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Fore wings elongate triangular, broad; hind wings very full and ample; 
9 markedly smaller than 

Outer line irregular and indistinct or wanting, at least in the 
(5' with numerous dots on the veins ; $ with inner line 

waved ed^wardsialis Hulst 

without dots, a yellowish ray in sutrmedian fold ; 9 with 

inner line straight, whitish excantalis Hulst 

Outer line well formed, fairly distinct. 

Outer line bent; palpi hairy ...atrella Hulst 

Outer line straight; palpi normal caudellella Dyar 

Without these characters. 

Large species (33 mm.) ; cross lines obsolete .-pijierella Dyar 

Small species (15 mm.); cross lines present cinctella Hulst 

Zophodia orobanchella, n. sp. 

Wings trigonate, rounded, rather less elongate than usual. Gray, white 
and black scales rather evenly mixed. Inner line lost; outer black, broad 
on the costa, twice angled below becoming narrow and obsolete. Discal 
spot large, black, rounded. A fine black line runs through the middle of 
the cell from the discal dot, edged with white, most distinctly so below. 
The white and black scales costally are arranged indistinctly in lines. 
Termen nearly white, the terminal line diffusely dotted black. Hind 
wings pale fuscous, dark on the margin. Expanse 18-20 mm. 

Three specimens, VVawawai, Washington, August, 189S (C. V. 
Piper), reared from larvae in the flowers of Orobanche ludovi^ 
ciana^ Washington Experiment Station No. 051. 

Type, — No, 7S48, U. S. National Museum. 

Staudingeria olivacella, n, sp. 

Fore wings narrow but triangularly widened ; obscure sordid olivaceous, 
the costal edge diffusely white. Lines nearly obsolete, shadowy, dark 
gray, the inner line not definite, the outer retracted nearly to touch the 
small, obscure discal dots. Hind wings lightly gray shaded; fringe pale. 
Expanse 24 mm. 

One cT, Pullman, Washington, August I3, 1S98 (C. V. Piper), 
Washington Experiment Station, No. 539. 

Type. — No. 7S49, U. S. National Museum. 

Staudingeria perluteella, n. sp. 

Fore wings with 1 1 veins, hind wings with 7 veins, antennie simple, labial 
palpi obliquely ascending, long, third joint very small, deflexed, maxillary 
palpi with a long bunch of hairs at the tip, tongue distinct. Fore wings 
narrow, well angled and rather pointed, uniform pale luteous ochraceous, 
the lines and discal dot only indicated by faint shadows, not definite 
enough to describe. Hind wings, broad, rounded, fuscous gray, a little 
translucent, dark at the extreme margin, the fringe long and pale. Ex- 
panse 25 mm. 
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One specimen, Fort Collins, Colorado (C. P. Gillette). 

Type, — No. 7S50, U. S. National Museum. 

Homoeosoma reliquellum, n. sp. 

Smooth, obscure cinereous, thickly dusted with w’hite on costal half. 
Lines obsolete, the inner represented by three black dots, the upper and 
lower of which are very small, the middle one more outwardly placed ; 
outer line indicated by an outward blackish shade, curved, regular and 
even. Discal dots black, joined into a large spot in the male, narrowly 
separated in the female. Hind wings whitish, gray tinted along costa and 
outer edge. Expanse 15-16 mm. 

One rf , one ?, Center Harbor, New Hampshire, July 19, 1903 
(H. G. Dyar). 

* Type, — No. 7S51, U. S. National Museum. 

Nearly allied to UoTnoeosoftia mucidellum Rag. but smaller, 
smoother cinereous, the outer line very vague and slightly curved, 
discal dots approximated or fused. I have mucidellu 7 n from 
Texas, Colorado (G. P. Gillette), Kaslo, British Columbia (Dyar 
and Caudeli), Pullman, Washington (C. V. Piper), and Los An- 
geles, California (A. Koebele). The specimens vary much in size, 
hut not in the characteristic markings. 

Tacoma Hulst 

In his original description, Hulst says, antennie simple,” 
hut changes this later, giving the S' a tuft of scales in the bend of 
antennte. The genus would, therefore, fail as a synonym of 
Nephopteryx Hilbner, as Ragonot shrewdly suspected but I 
think the section of Nephopteryx,, with veins 4 and 5 of fore 
wings actually stalked (not approximate only), may properly be 
recognized as of generic value, under the name Taco^na, It 
will contain, of North American species, feriella Hulst, sub- 
tinctella Rag., and the following: 

Tacoma nysssecolella, n. sp. 

Dark lilaceous gray ; inner line rather oblique, pale gray, angled slightly 
centrally, preceded on inner margin by a subquadrate brown-black patch, 
followed outwardly by a triangular black patch on costa, joined to a nar- 
row black line below. Discal dots joined, black; a large, diffuse, brown- 
black spot below, touching inner margin and outer line. Outer line pale, 
slightly excurved in the middle, very obscurely dentate, edged faintly and 
narrowly with black. Terminal line black; fringe gray. Hind wings 
pale fuscous. Expanse 16 mm. 

One c?, bred from Nyssa 7 nuItlflora, issued i^ugust 14, 1894. 

Collected n ear Bladensburg Road, D, C., in a tightly folded leaf. 

’•'Mon. Phycit. et Gall., p. 205, 1S93. 
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The larva was black, five-eighths of an inch long, the head yellow, 
retractile; thinly covered with short white hairs. The leaf was 
folded lengthwise and upwards, the edges tightly fastened to- 
gether, giving the fold a very sharp edge, the entire leaf looking 
like a pod. Within the fold there is a web which holds the ex- 
crement suspended.” (Chambliss.) 

Type . — No. 792S, U. S. National Museum. 

Ephestia nonparilella, n. sp. 

Head round, eyes large; labial palpi upturned weakly, second and third 
joints nearly equal, not reaching vertex; maxillary palpi filiform; tongue 
moderate; antennje simple. Fore wing with 9 veins, all free; hind 
wing with 6 veins, 5 and 8 wanting, 3 and 4 separate, but approximate at 
base. 

Fore wing long and narrow; pale gray, irrorate with black scales; lines 
black, distinct, contrasted, parallel, the inner at the middle of the wing, 
the outer at the outer fourth. Both are slightly oblique, parallel to the 
outer margin, straight, the inner edged within with white, the outer edged 
without and more distinctly so. Discal spots joined, black, touching a 
black cloud on costa. Hind wings whitish, subpel lucid. Expanse iS mm. 

One c?, Santa Rita Mountains, Arizona, June 7 (E. A. Schwarz). 

Type. — No. 7939, U. S. National Museum. 

Psorosina, n. gen. 

Fore wings with xi veins, 4 and 5 separate, S and 9 stalked; hind wings 
with 7 veins, 3 at the angle of the cell, 3 and 4 stalked, rj' antennse bent 
above base with a tuft of scales in the bend ; tongue moderate ; labial 
palpi erect, recurved to vertex; maxillary palpi small, filiform. 

Under this I place hammondi Riley and the following new 
species. Hulst puts hammondi in Canarsia^ of which he says : 
‘‘Close to Psorosa Zell., differing principally in the stemming 
of veins 4 and 5.” But Psorosa has long wings with a scale 
ridge, while the palpi are long and porrect (European dahliella 
Tr.). In ulmiarrosorcUa Clem., veins 4 and 5 of fore wings are 
stalked and Canarsia must be restricted to this, including per- 
haps ^‘raciePa Hulst, which I do not know. 

Psorosina angulella, n. sp. 

Shining dark brownish gray; inner line broad, whitish, obscurely gemi- 
nate, rather diffuse, the costal half oblique, the inner half straight. Dis- 
cal dots black, joined in an oblique white cloud ; outer line near margin, 
faint, pale, straight. Hind wing pale fuscous. Expanse 14 mm- 

One Iowa (C. P. Gillette). Very close to hammondi, 
hut the inner line is strongly angled. It may prove a variety of 

hamttiondi* 

Tvpe.—’^o. 7930, U. S. National Museum. 
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Passadena Hulst. 

The type of this genus, constantella Hulst, is obviously syn- 
onymous with Getulia Jiavidorsella Rag. Ragonot defined 
Getulia from an African species, a $ only, and later referred to 
it his Jiavidorsella^ first described under Anorislia from $ 9 
only. Whether the African species has the same characters 
as the American one is purely a matter of surmise at present and 
I therefore retain Hulst’s generic term and remove Getulia from 
the North American list. 

Passadena fiavidorsella Ragonot. 

I have the species fi'om Los Angeles, CaL, May (D. W. Co- 
quillett), Argus Mountains, CaL, May, 1S91 (A. Koebele), Tuc- 
son, Ariz., March 13, 189S (E. A. Schwarz), Catalina Springs, 
Ariz., April 10, 1898 (E. A. Schwarz), Oracle, Ariz., July 15 
(E. A. Schwai'z), Colorado, New Mex., July 10, at light (T. D. 
A. Cockerell). 

The maxillary palpi in the ^ are pencil tufted and the species 
falls near Etiella Zell., but is distinguished therefrom by the 
shorter labial palpi, 

Myelois fragilella, n. sp. 

Fore wings with n veins, 4 and 5 stalked, 8 and 9 stalked \ hind wings 
with 8 veins, 2 long before the angle of the cell, 4 and 5 stalked, cell long; 
tongue strong; labial palpi upturned, maxillary palpi filiform ; antennse 
simple. 

Fragile and slender. Fore wings light gray, white mixed with ciner- 
eous and black; lines not contrasted, narrow, white, their blackish edges 
more conspicuous than the lines. Inner oblique, distinctly and strongly 
produced outward on submedian fold, blackish edged within. Discal 
dots elongate, well separated, blackish. Outer line minutely angled on 
discal and submedian folds, dark edged within. Terminal line of scattered 
dark scales. Hind wing translucent, pale fuscous outwardly. Expanse 
21 mm. 

One Pecos, New Mexico, at light June 21 (T. D. A. Cock- 
erell). 

Type. — No. 793 ^’ U. S. National Museum. 

Varneria, n. gen. 

Fore wings with 9 veins, 3 and 4 stalked, 5 and 8 absent, 10 from the 

; hind wings with 6 veins, 2 near the angle of the cell, 3 and 4 stalked, 
5 and 8 absent. Tongue distinct, scaled, but very short, about equalling 
the length of the head. Palpi upturned above vertex, second joint reach- 
ing vertex, third half as long as second or over. 
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Varnfcria postremella, n. sp. 

Head, thorax and fore wings dark vinous red, the head, thorax and 
basal half of costa overspread with blackish. A blackish line follows the 
discal fold and spreads diffusely on the discal nervules. Terminal edge 
and fringe blackish. Hind wing dark fuscous, blackish on margin. Ex- 
panse 10.5 mm. 

Three 9 9, Kentucky, August (Aug. Busck), Plummer’s Is- 
land, Maryland, July 1903 (Aug. Busck). 

Type . — No. 7932, U. S. National Museum. 

Peoria discostrigella, n sp. 

Fore wings with n veins or ro, 3 and 4 separate, 4 and 5 very long 
stemmed or coincident, Sand 9 stemmed, 10 and ii from the cell; hind 
wings with 7 veins, 2 before the angle of the cell, 3 and 4 very shortly 
stalked or separate, 8 distinct, the cell moderate, nearly half the length 
of wing. Tongue rudimentary ; palpi very long, porrect ; clypeus smooth. 

Head, palpi and thorax whitish ocherous ; fore wings pale ocherous, 
showing in a broad stripe fiom base to margin along submedian fold, else- 
where longitudinally lined with gray on the veins j a broad costal white 
stripe to apex; a long lanceolate white stripe along median vein from 
near base ?o near margin. Hind wings white, subpellucid, yellowish 
tinted. Expanse 28 mm. 

Three 9 9, Roswell, New Mexico, August 33 (T. D. A. Cock- 
erell), Tucson, Arizona, July 31 (E. A. Schwarz). 

Type. — No. 7933 1 U. S. National Museum. 

Perhaps more properly referable to Aurora Rag. The vena- 
tion seems unusually unstable. 

Tolima cincaidella, n. sp! 

Fore wings with ii veins, 2 well before angle of cell, 3 before angle, 4 
and 5 very shortly stalked, 8 and 9 stalked. 10 connate with the base of 
the stalk, ii from the cell. Hind wings with 7 veins. 2 from the angle of 
the cell, 3 and 4 long stalked, 5 absent, 8 distinct. Tongue moderate, ap- 
parently about twice the length of the head ; palpi very long, porrect and 
drooping; antennas simple, lengthily ciliate. 

Pale ocherous whitish, lines paler, obscure, defined by dusky edgings 
toward the median space. Inner line produced a little on costa, preceded 
by a very faint, russet patch on the inner margin. Discal dots blackish, 
separate. Outer line drawn inward subcostally, else even, a slight denta- 
tion indicated in the dusky border. The wing is all very pallid. Hind 
wing whitish, translucent. Expanse 27 mm. 

Three specimens, all with the abdomens broken, but apparently 
males, Rock Spring, Wyoming (T, Kincaid), 

Type, — No. 79345 U. S. National Museum. 
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Apparently falls in Altoo^ia by Hulsf s tables, as veins 4 and 
5 are very shortly stalked ; but on reading the text, it is seen thar* 
Altoona is not different from Volusia^ both of which are regarded 
by Ragonot as synonyms of Tolhna and have veins 3 and 4 of 
the fore wings distinctly stalked. The pi*esent species differs also 
from the generic type in the gi'eater length of tongue. 

Atascosa quadricolorella, n. sp. 

Fore wings with ii veins, 4 and 5 stalked, S and 9 stalked ; hind wings 
with 7 veins, 2 at the angle of the cell, 3 and 4 long stalked, S very short. 
Tongue small, yet distinct; palpi obliquelj^ ascending, the second joint 
enlarged at the tip, third about one-fourth the second. 

Fore wing gray, powdered with white on costal third. Inner line white, 
narrow, arcuate, more oblique on costal half, without any indentations. 
Following it, a band, red-browm on costal half, ocher on inner half and 
spreading into a large blotch. An illy defined darker shade through the 
cell, cutting the brown band and touching the partly confluent discal dots. 
Outer line white, edged by black scales on both sides, a little excurved 
mesially and obscurely dentate. A terminal blackish diffuse line. Hind 
wings white, a fuscous line towards apex. Expanse 18 mm. 

One 9 , Las Cruces, New Mexico (T. D. A. Cockerell). 

Type. — No. 7935, U. S. National Museum. 

Caudellia, n. gen. 

Fore wings with 9 veins, 5 and S wanting, 3 and 4 separate ; hind wings 
with 7 veins, 3 and 4 separate, 8 very short, cell normal, about half of 
wing. Tongue moderate, distinct; labial palpi obliquely ascending, third 
joint somevrhat defiexed, long, exceeding the front, by twice the length of 
the head. Maxillary palpi very small, filiform. Ocelli present, minute ; 

antennae simple, a little irregular and flexuous above base. Fore wing 
with oblique scale tuft on costa below beyond base. 

Allied to U7iadilla Hulst. 

Caudellia apyrella, n. sp. 

Dark vinous brown, heavily overlaid with black. Fore wings with the 
markings obscured, vinous shaded; inner line a vague paler shade; a 
lighter patch on outer third of costa touching the obscure discal dots; a 
black shade at apex ; terminal line black. Hind wing whitish, subpellucid, 
fuscous tinted. Fore wing pale ashen below; costal tuft vinous. Expanse 
14-15 mm. 

Two c?c?, Plummers Island, Maryland, June and Julv, 1903 
(Aug. Busck). 

Type. — ^No. 7 ^ 5 ^’ U. S. National Museum. 

Caudellia albovittella, n. sp. 

Fore wings with 9 veins, all separate, 5 and 8 wanting; hind wings with 
6 veins, 3 and 4 separate; palpi porrect, the basal joint ascending, the 
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third moderate, slightly deflexed; costal fold on the under side with a tuft 
of scales in the male. Head and thorax dark purplish brown ; fore wing 
vinous brown shaded in black. Inner line oblique, straight, white, and 
well contrasted, widened almost to a blotch ^ubcoslally. Outer line 
whitish, pale, illy defined, rather near the margin j discal dots small, 
black, succeeded b}^ a few light scales. Hind wings subpellucid, fuscous 
at the margin. Expanse 13 mm. 

One c?5 one 9 , Plummers Island, Maryland, July, 1*903 (Aug. 
Busck). 

Type. — No. 7 ^ 53 ^ U. S. National Museum. 

Family COCHLIDIID^. 

Slossonella, n. gen. 

4 Allied to Heierogenea, but with four spurs on the hind tibiie. Palpi of 
9 curved, but very short, hardly exceeding the front. Head sunken, form 
rather slender. Fore wings with veins S and 9 stalked, 7 remote, 10 from 
the base of the stalk. Hind wings with no veins stalked. 

Slossonella tenebrosa, n. sp. 

Dark rusty brown, nearly chocolate color. Fore wings %vith two slen- 
der black lines the inner nearly straight, at middle of wing, faint, obso- 
lete costally, the outer produced outward over the discal nervures, nar- 
row, flexuous. Hind wings brownish black with light brown fringe 
Expanse 21 mm. 

One 9, Jacksonville, Florida (Mrs. A. T. Slosson). 

Type. — No. 7941 , U. S. National Museum. 

Family TORTRICID.E. 

Eucosma crenana Hiibner. 

I have collected this European species at Kaslo, British Colum- 
bia, and bred the larvae on willow. The specimens have been 
shown to Mr. W. D. Kearfott and Dr. C. H. Fernald, who are 
of the opinion that the species may be distinct from the European 
one. I cannot, however, see the slightest reason for it. 

Eucosma solandriana Linn^us. 

I have received this European species from Victoria, British 
Columbia, from Messrs. A. W. Hanham and E. M. Anderson. 
Three of the forms of this strikingly variable species are repre- 
sented, the nearly unicolorous form, the dark one with white 
dorsal patch and the light one with brown dorsal patch. In 
Europe the larva is known to feed on willow and birch, and the 
same will probably be found to be the case in North America. 
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— The next paper was by Mr. Schwarz, entitled : 

A NEW COCCINELLID ENEMY OF THE SAN JOSE SCALE. 

''By E. A. Schwarz. 

Mr. C. L. Marlatt who lately visited Southern California found 
a small Cocci nellid quite abundant on fruit trees infested by the 
Sap Jose Scale {Aspidiotus perniciostis)^ and reports that it is 
well known among the orchardists of Southern California as an 
efficient enemy of that Coccid. From a study of specimens sub- 
mitted to me by Mr. Marlatt I find that they belong to the genus 
Pseudoweisea Cockerell. These minute Coccinellids, originally 
described by Dr. LeConte as Pent ilia and subsequently referred 
by J. VVeise to his genus S?? 2 ilia (the name changed to JBpismilla 
and finally to Psezidoweisea by Prof. Cockerell), all prey exclu- 
sively upon Diaspinse. In former years they were quite rare in 
collections, but since economic entomologists have paid attention 
to the enemies of imported Coccids, it was found that they are 
in reality quite abundant. 

Pseudoweisea suturalis, n. sp. 

Rounded oval, convex; head and thorax nearly opaque; elytra shining. 
Head, thorax, underside and legs black; elytra brownish red with the 
suture narrowl}^ black. Head but little wider than long, with the upper 
surface flattened. Prothorax forming a distinct obtuse with the elytra, 
oblique line at anterior angles distinct but not prolonged along the lateral 
margin, basal marginal line distinct at Ihe sides but very fine at the mid- 
dle, upper surface finely alutaceous and with sparse shallow larger punc- 
tures. Elytra not alutaceous. rather strongly but not densely punctured, 
sutural stria distinct throughout, but very fine near the base. The black 
color is usually confined to the narrow space between the suture and the 
sutural striae. Length o.S to 0.9 mm. 

Type. — No. 793^i U. S. National Museum. 

The National Museum has numerous specimens found by Mr. 
F. Maskew at Long Beach, Los Angeles Co.. Cal., feeding on 
Aspidiotus perniciosiis ^ and a long, series of specimens bred by 
Mr. D. W. Coquillett from larvae feeding on Aspidiotus aurantil 
at Los Angeles, Cal. 

The species resembles in form of the body the eastern P. mi- 
sella^ but its head is narrower and the coloration different. 
More or less immature, or bred specimens have the sterna (ex- 
cepting the metepisterna), and the abdomen brownish or reddish. 

It may be that Mr, H. C. Fall’s remarks on the occurrence of 
P. {Smilid) ovaiis Lee.,* refer to P. suturalis. aiie former 
seems to be confined to the more southern parts of Florida arid is 
readily known from the m ore elongate form of the body. 

* Occas. Papers Cal. Ac. Sc., vni, p. 85, 1901. 
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Mr. Coqiiillett has kindl}’’ placed at my disposal a copy of bis 
field notes (written in 1S92) referring to the larva and pupa of 
this species. These notes read as follows : 

“ No. 344.— Larva resembles fig. 364, page 432, of Packard’s ‘ Guide to 
the Study of Insects.’ 

“Body 12 segmented, olive-brown in the younger ones, becoming salmon- 
brown in the older'ones; head black, horizontal, depressed, about one- 
half longer than wide, one-half as wide as the first thoracic segment; the 
latter is longer than any of the other body segments and is marked with 
two black dorsal spots placed transversely; body widest at the third ab- 
dominal segment, last segment rounded behind, devoid of processes, fur- 
nished with a retractile proleg; body sparsely clothed with microscopic 
hairs each tipped with a minute translucent globule, mostly white but 
sometimes tinged 'with yellow; the six thoracic legs black; length 
1.50 mm. 

“ Found several at Los Angeles, Cal. , February 12, 1S92, on orange trees 
infested with Aspidzotus aurantzi and red spiders upon both of which they 
appeared to feed. In pupating the larval skin is worked back until the 
middle of the dorsum of the first five abdominal segments are exposed to 
view, but the sides of the fourth and fifth segments and the ends of the 
wing cases remain concealed by the old larval skin. 

“ The pupa varies in color from pale yellow to deep orange-yellow, with 
the first thoracic segment dark brown and marked with a w'hitish medio- 
dorsal line; the pupa is covered with short hairs most abundant at the 
front end and sides, and each tipped with a minute translucent globule. 
Length 1,25 mm. 

“ Two larvae pupated March ist, but the date of the issuing of the adults 
was not noted.” 

Mr. Schwarz, in this connection, stated that in the North 
American fauna there are comparatively few Coccinellidie that 
feed upon the armored scales (Diaspinae). Beside the genus Chi’- 
locorus and allied genera he knew only a few isolated genera of 
other sub-families which have this habit. These are (i) the 
various species of Pscudoweisea ; {2) the two species of Cephal^ 
a$cy 7 nn 2 is^ our eastern species, which feeds upon the maple scale 
{Aspidiotus furfurus^^ and the western species which has been 
observed in Arizona preying upon an Aspidiotus on oak ; (3) the 
species of Nipiis^ our smallest Coccineliidae, representing the sub- 
family Cranophorinae, which appear, however, to be too rai‘e to 
have any economic importance ; (4) the species of the genus 
Scymnillus, 

In reply to a question by Prof. Piper, Mr. Schwarz stated that, so 
far as has been observed, all Coccinellids that feed upon soft-bodied 
scales and aphids feed also upon “red spiders^’ {Tetranychns). 
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— Dr. Ashmead presented the following paper : 


REMARKS ON HONEY BEES. 

By W iLLiAisi H. Ashmead. 

Hive bees, or the genuine honey bees, are of great economic 
importance in all countries, not only a's adding to the wealth of 
the people but as pollenizers of various plants and fruit trees. 
Their study, therefore, is always interesting, and something new 
may be discovered either biologically or morphologically. 

A number of exotic honey bees having accumulated in the 
National Museum, I became greatly interested in their study and 
in naming the various species represented. Thinking the results of 
this study would prove of interest to some of our members I shall 
to-night give briefly some of these results, and shall exhibit most 
of the various species now repi'esented in the National collection. 
The species exhibited are, as you will see from the labels, from 
various countries : Europe, Africa, the East Indies, Japan, China, 
Malay Archipelago, the Philippines, etc. 

You are all doubtless aware that authorities differ greatly respect- 
ing the number of species of honey bees found in the world. 
Some think there is but a single species and treat others as mere 
varieties; others that there are two or three species; while still 
others would have nine, ten or a dozen species. Our material is 
yet too limited for me to form any decided opinion, or to settle 
the vexed question respecting the number of species, or the vari- 
ous problems connected with the numerous varieties, originating 
from cross-fertilization and various climatic causes ; but so far as 
my studies have gone I have reached almost the same opinion as 
that given by Mr. Frederick Smith, of the British Museum, many 
years ago, and published in the Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History for 1S65. 

The old genus should, I think, be divided into two genera, 
representing the two sections first defined by Smith, as follows : 


Eves somewhat convergent above so that the vertex is narrowed, the 
lateral ocelli being farther from each other than to the eye margin ; 
second recurrent nervure received by the third cubital cell very near 
its apex Megapis^ n. gen. 

{Type: Api$ dorsata Fabr.) 

Eyes not convergent above, the vertex not narrowed, the lateral ocelli 
not farther from each other than to the eye margin; second recur- 
rent nervure received by the third cubital cell some distance f\-om 
its apex Apis Linne. 

{Type: Afis mellifera L.) 
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Genus MEGAPIS Ashmead. 

Only two species fall in this genus. 

(i.) Megapis zonata Smith. 

A_pis zonata Smith. 

Hab. — Philippine Islands, Celebes. 

This species is treated by Gerstaecker as a variety of Apis dor- 
sata Fabr., but I consider it quite distinct. I exhibit a single 3 
taken by Dr. P. L. Stangl, at Bacoor, Philippine Islands. 

(3.) Megapis dorsata Fabricius. 

Apis dorsata Fabr. 
a. var. bicolor King, 
aa. var. testacea Smith. 

Hab. — India, Java, Ce3don, Borneo, Malay Archipelago, Philip- 
pines. 

Evident!}" a common species in some places. Dr. W. L. Ab- 
bott has sent the National Museum many specimens from the 
Straits Settlement- 

Genus APIS Linne. 

(i.) Apis mellifera Linne. 

(Typical form black.) 

a. var. ligustica Latr. 
aa. var. fasciata Latr. 

Hab. — All parts of the world (introduced). 

(3.) Apis cerana Fabricius. 

Apis si»e7isis Smith, 

Apis japonica Radoszkowsky, . 

Hab. — Japan and China. 

I show specimens of $, and from Japan and China. The 
species is apparently common in Japan. It shows some affinity 
with Apis mellifera^ but is quite distinct as may be seen by com- 
paring the different sexes with ftiellifcra exhibited together in 
the box. 

(3.) Apis indica Fabricius. 

Hab. — India. 

(4.; Apis nigrocincta Smith. 

Hab. — India, China, Malay Peninsula, and the Philippines. 

A common species variable in the color of the abdomen. 

(5.) Apis nigritarum Lepeletier. 

» Apis adufisonii Latr. 

Hab. — Africa. 

A smaller species than nigrocincta and indica. 
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(6.)Apis unicolor Latreille. 

Hab. — Madagascar. 

It is also recorded from the Philippines, but probably erro- 
neously. 

(7,) Apis fiorea Fabricius. 

Hab. — India. 

This is probably the smallest honey bee known, and presents 
certain structural characters that will exclude it from the genus 
Apis Linne, as now restricted. In some of its characters it 
shows some affinities that ally it to the large honey bees Mcg'apis. 
I propose to place it in a genus by itself under the name Micrapis. 
The lateral ocelli are farther from each other than to the eye 
margin, the venation nearly as in Apis Linne, while the basal joint 
of the hind tarsi in the male is incisely lobeci. 


Dr. Ashmead stated his belief that the honey bees were 
originally — in the wild state — black, unhanded, and that the yel- 
low-banded races of Apis fneJUfera are a product of domestica- 
tion and artificial selection. In discussing Dr. Ashmead’s com- 
munication, Mr. Benton said he differed decidedly from the 
former when he stated that all wild bees belong to the black type. 
He cited the various races of mellifera which are found in east- 
ern Mediterranean countries and have undoubtedly been wild for 
thousands of years, their yellow color being in no sense a result 
of domestication. A. doj'sata A^ Jlorea are both yellow- 
banded bees, yet have never been cultivated ; and indica^ which 
is quite highly colored in some portions of India, is cultivated to 
a very limited extent only. He referred to the mention of yellow 
bees in Virgil’s 4th Georgic, and expressed the belief that the 
Italian race of honey bees was the result of contact between bees 
probably brought by early Phoenician settlers to southern Italy 
and the black bees of the country. He stated his belief that there 
have probably always been two distinct types of wild bees occu- 
pying distinct regions. 

Mr. Benton said further that Apis dorsata has been known in 
literature as the Giant Bee of India ; he thought it should not be 
called the Common Bee of India — the term applied to it by Dr, 
Ashmead — since that designation belongs to Apis indica^ a more 
abundant and more widely distributed species than dorsata. 
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Dr* Howard asked Mr. Benton if he could tell what w^as the 
specielfe of bee mentioned in Kipling’s Jungle Book as chasing the 

red dholes” or hairj^-toed dogs of the Deccan, Mr, Benton 
replied that it was undoubtedly dorsata^ a species known for its 
fierceness and persistence in pursuing intruders when thorough!}' 
aroused. Dr. Howard then asked Mr. Benton whether the life- 
history of the honey bee as portrayed in Maeterlinck's Life of 
the Bee,” is scientifically accurate, to which Mr. Benton replied 
that it is so, except, perhaps, in some minor particulars which he 
did not then recollect. 

— ^The concluding paper was by Mr. Busck, and entitled : 

A NEW TINEID GENUS FROM ARIZONA. 

By August Busck. 

Dorata,^ n. gen. 

Labial palpi (Fig. 3) very long, porrected ; second joint thickened -with 
stiff porrected hairs, nearly smooth on the underside, roughened above; 
terminal joint short, deflexed, somewhat thickened with scales, pointed, 
though not acute. Maxillary palpi obsolete. Antennie more than 
half as long as fore wings, verttcillate, having a whorl of long (5) hairs 
at the end of each joint; basal joint with pecten. Tongue obsolete. Fore 
wings (Fig. 3) narrow elongate, pointed, termen very oblique. 12 veins; 
7 and 8 short-stalked ; 7 to costa just above apex ; ib furcate at base. Hind 
wings (Fig. 2) ovate, slightly broader than the fore wing; 8 veins, all 
separate; 6 and 7 parallel ; 3, 4 and 5 equidistant. Posterior tibiae rough- 
haired above. 

Type: Dorata virg-atella^ n. sp. 

This genus is not closely related to any described genus, but 
will, I believe, find its natural place between the Chlmabache 
and the Aplota groups of the (^copkoridcc. I should not be 
surprised if the females will be found to be wingless. 

The two following species of this genus are the largest Tineids, 
in alar expanse, known from North America: 


With fore wings striate virgatella 

With fore wings plain inornntcUa 


Dorata virgatella, n. sp. 

Labial palpi dirty yellowish white. Head and thorax yellowish. Fore 
wings light creamy buff colored with darker longitudinal streaks of light 
clay color; these streaks follow the venation and are just as wide as the in- 
te rvals of the ground color (Fig. 3). Cilia dirty white. Hind wings shining 
^ a lance. 
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straw colored. Abdomen yellowish fuscous. Legs whitish, shaded on 
the outside with fuscous. Alar expanse 38 mm. 

Madera Canyon, Santa Rita Mts., Arizona, June (E. A. 
Schwarz), J'. 

Type, — No. 7782, U. S. National Museum. 



Fig. 2.— Wings and palpi of Dorata tnrgatella Busck. 


Dorata inornatella, n. sp. 

Labial palpi dirty white. Head and thorax light yellowish. Fore 
wings uniformly light yellowish giay. Hind wings shining straw colored. 
Abdomen yellowish fuscous. Legs whitish, shaded with fuscous. Alar 
expanse 36 mm. 

Huachuca Mts., Arizona, August (E. J* Oslar), J'. 

Type, — No. 7783, U. S. National Museum. 


Mr. Schwarz called attention to the desirability of a more 
thorough exploration of the isolated mountain ranges in southern 
Arizona. From the little that is known of these regions it is safe 
to say that a great many species will be found there that do not 
occur in the corresponding zones of the plateau region of northern 
Arizona, where the fauna is very little different from that of other 
parts of the Rocky Mountains. Mr. Busck, on being questioned 
as to the feeding habits of this genus, replied that nothing is 
known concerning their habits, but that the larvae of the genera 
most nearly allied to them spin webs and feed within them. Dr. 
Dyar said that, in his opinion, the structure of the palpi in the 
genus Dorata shows that this genus is not closely allied to the 
genera whose feeding habits Mr, Busck mentioned, and that, 
therefore, it would be unsafe to draw conclusions as to the feed- 
ing habits. 
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— Mr. Caudell presented for publication the following paper : 

THE SYNONYMY OF CEDIPODA CINCTA THOMAS. 

By A. N. Caudell. 

In 1870,^ Thomas described his CEdipoda cincta^ and a curious 
condition has followed, for we now have two species based on 
that one description — Mestobreff 77 ia chictitrn and Trimerotropis 
clncta. It is obvious that one must be changed, as two specific 
names cannot properly be based on one desciiption. 

Six years after making the original description Thomas re- 
ferred his species with doubt to the genus Mestobregma^^ and 
four years later treated of it under that genus f But at that time the 
genera were not clearly defined and the characters used by Thomas 
as of generic value were inadequate for the separation of the two in- 
sects under discussion. In i884,§ Saussure located Thomas’ species, 
from his description, in the genus T'ri 77 ierotropis\ A careful 
study of Thomas’ descriptions shows that they apply much better 
to a species of TrifTierotropis than to a member of the genus 
Mesiobi^egTTta, While many of the characters given apply 
equally well to either, certain ones apply only to Tfdinei'otropis. 
Such are the following : Disk of the posterior lobe of the pro- 
notum nearly fiat and with the posterior angle greater than a right 
angle ; median carina of the thorax only a raised line ; posterior 
femora not reaching the tip of the abdomen in the female. No 
character mentioned in the description is inapplicable to a mem- 
ber of the genus 'Tri 77 ie 7 ‘otropis^ and the type mentioned by 
McNeilllT belongs to that genus. Taken all together, it seems 
well to consider Trifizerotropis ciTicta to be the species eligibly 
based on Thomas’ original description. This being accepted, it 
leaves the insect now known as Mestobregma cine tu 771 to be 
dealt with. As a new specific name seems inevitable, I propose 
the name iho 77 tasi. The synonymy of the two species will thus 
stand as follows : 

1 . Trimerotropis cincta Thomas. 

CEdipoda etneta Thomas. 

Mesiobregina cinctum Thomas (not Bruner, Scudder, etc.). 

2. Mestobregma thomasi Caudell. 

Mestobregma citictum Bruner, Scudder, etc. (not Thomas) . 

*Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila., pp 80-81, 1870. 

fBull. Til. Mus. Nat. Hist., i, p. 65, 1S76. 

JRept. Ent. III., ix. pp. 90, 95, 113-114, 1880. 

§ Prodr. CEdip., pp. 171-172, 18S4 

II The insect Saussure had before him, however, was not Thomas’ species, 
but one described some years previous by Scudder as Trhnerotropis vifi- 
culata, 

f Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xxiii, pp. 414-415, 1901. 
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— The following note has been presented for pnlJlication by 
Dr. Ash mead : 

NEW GENERIC NAMES IN THE CHALCIDOIPEA. 

By William H. Ashmead. 

Prof. T. D. A. Cockerell has called my attention to the names 
of several genera in my Classification of the Chalcid Flies’*^ that 
are preoccupied in other departments of zoology and which must 
be changed. For one of these a subsequently proposed name can 
be resurrected ; for the others, new names are here proposed : 
Eufroggattia, n n. 

Ashmead (not Horvath, 1902), Mem. Carnegie Museum, i, 
No. 4, p. 238, 1904. 

Eukcjebelea, n, n. 

Kcebelea Ashmead (not Baker, 1S97), Mem. Carnegie Museum, i, No. 4, 
p. 23S. 1904 
Eusayia, n. n. 

Sayiella Ashmead (not Dali, 1S85). Mem. Carnegie Museum, i, No. 4, 
p. 253, 1904. 

Zaischnopsis, n. n. 

/sc/i»opsi$ Ashmead (not Walsingham, 18S1), Mem. Carnegie Museum, 
I, No. 4, p. 289. 1904. 

Prospaltella, n. d, 

Prosipalia Howard (not Walker, 1857), Ins. Life, vrr, p. 6, 1894. 

Alophomyia, n. n. 

Alopkus Ashmead (not Schdnherr, 1826), Mem. Carnegie Museum, i, 
No. 4. p. 353. 1904. 

Enryophrys Forster. 

Bury0phry$ Forster, Hjni. Stud., ii, p 144, 1856. 

Cnlyps 4 > Haliday (not Risso, 1S16), Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond., p. 291;. 
1843. 


* Mem. Carnegie Museum, i, No. 4, 1904. 


[IsbUED May 21, 1904.] 
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— The following six papers have been presented for publica- 
tion : 

ON THE SPECIES OF* SPHENOPHORUS HITHERTO CON- 
SIDERED AS SIMPLEX LECONTE* 

By F. H. Chittenden. 

Since the publication of Spkenophorjfs simplex by LeContef 
there has been discovered, and is present in most large collec- 
tions, a series of a considerably larger species which at first 
glance, with exception of an occasional abnormal individual, can 
readily be separated from the true simplex which was described 
from San Juan and Fort Yuma, California. The size of the ser- 
ies of simplex which Dr. Horn had at hand when he reviewed 
the genus Sphenophorus in 1S734 was less than a third of an 
inch. The other species which the waiter has mentioned fre- 
quently measures half an inch and sometimes a little more. It is 
true that this second species, to which I propose to give the name 
of mormon^ since it is found chiefly in LTtah, is very closely re- 
lated to simplex^ as evidenced by the similarity of the sexes, and 
it is evident also that they had a common ancestor, or one may 
possibly be an offshoot of the other. During July, 1903, Mr. H. 
F. Wickham captured still a third form belonging to this group, 

*This paper was presented for publication with No. 2 of the Proceed- 
ings but excluded for lack of space . — Puhlication Committee. 

tProc. Acad. Sci. Phila., 1S59, P- 

J Contributions to a Knowledge of the Curculionidje of theUnited States, 
p. 413. 
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and presented the National Museum with a good series. The 
study of a very large series shows that although a few individ- 
uals of simplex ^ch’iefiy from Utah, approach in some few charac- 
ters a tendency to merge into mormon from the same State, 
nevertheless they can be separated by characters which will be 
furnished in the accompanying table. The laiter species is not 
known and may not occur in California, and it is much less vari- 
able than is the true simplex. The third species, which I have 
named distichlidis,, is apparently known only from the vicinity of 
Amedee, California. Some of the characters, and particularly 
those of the sexes furnished in the description of mormon^ have 
not previously been noted in this group to ray knowledge. The 
following synopsis is furnished : 

Rostrum without carinse, or, if present, feebly indicated and short. 

Scutellum variable, feebly broadly concave. 

Elytra subopaque, thorax normally shining ; discal striae nar- 
row and shallow and less distinctly punctate; sutural striee 
quite or nearly straight; intervals alternately very minutely 
uni- and bi-seriately punctulate. Anterior tibiae seldom ser- 
rate inside. Pygidium normally with distinct lateral apical 
tufts of hairs, of 9 distinctly bilaterally concave. 

simplex Le Conte 

Rostrum strongly carinate at middle and at sides, carinse long. 

Scutellum somewhat variable, channeled at middle. 

Elytra and thorax normally shining; dibcal stnse very wide, 
deep and distinctly punctate; sutural strise outwardly curved 
at base, intervals distinctly punctulate with two or three 
rows. Anterior tibiae and sometimes all distinctly serrate in- 
side. Pygidium without tufts of hair; of $ not bilaterally 
concave or feebly so. 

First and second abdominal segments 9 distinctly separate. 

mormon^ n. sp. 

Elytra and thorax subopaque; discal strife moderately wide, 
deep and punctate; sutural curved; intervals i, 2. 3 and 5 bi- 
or tri-seriately punctulate. Anterior tibiae seldom serrate in- 
side. 

First and second abdominal segments 9 connate or subcon- 
Jiate disiichlidis^ n. sp. 

Sphenophorus mormon, n. sp. 

Of very similar form and appearance to simplex, but much larger. Sur- 
face without coating of any kind. General color polished jet black, or 
with the elytra piceou? and the entire dorsal surface more or less polished. 
Legs black or dark piceous. 

Rostrum three-fifths as long as the thorax, moderately arcuate, mode- 
rately nearly uniformly compressed, more narrowly at the apex, strongly 
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carinate on anterior margin and at the sides, the carina* extending from 
the dilated portion of the base to near the apex ; base moderately wide, 
suddenly dilated over the scrobfcs, feebly or not canaliculate, interocular 
fossa distinct, large and shallow, from which a fine impressed line leads 
to the median carina; anterior face of apex convex; surface nearly uni- 
formly finely and densely punctate. Head finely sparsely punctulate. 

Thorax moderately convex, about one-fourth longer than wide, basal 
half subparallel, apical half moderately arcuateh* narrower to apex, which 
is rather strongly constricted; surface moderatelj^ deeply, finely, and 
somewhat sparsely punctate, punctures larger and sparse in front of scu- 
tellum, finer and dense along the basal margin. Scutellum channeled at 
middle. 

Elytra one-fifth wider than thorax, gradually narrower toward apex ; 
strisB punctate throughout their length, first stria strongly curved at sides 
of scutellum, feebly punctate at base, the others gradually more distinctl}' 
to the sides Intervals flat, subequal in width, variable in punctuation, 
*the first and second and sometimes the third and fourth tri-seriately punc- 
tulate, the others irregularly with punctulation in one, two or three rows. 
Pygidium moderately coarsely and densely punctate, punctures naked or 
bearing minute yellow hairs, without apical tufts. 

Lower surface finely, rather densely punctate, feebly on prosternum 
and middle of abdominal segments, sparsely in the middle of the meta- 
sternum, densely in the apical region of the last segment. 

Male. — Metasternum broadly and moderately concave, first abdominal 
and a portion of the second segment broadly feebly concave : tibije ungu- 
late and strongly fimbriate with long yellow hairs on the inner surface 
beyond the angle, the posterior pair very strongly angulated ; pygidium 
subtruncate with rounded sides. 

Female. — Metasternum feebly concave, abdominal segments convex; 
posterior tibiae not strongly angulated, less fimbriate; pygidium feebly 
bilaterally concave, rounded at apex. 

Length lo- 13 mm ; width 3.6-- 4.5 mm. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, April 19 (H. Soltau) ; Salt Lake, June 
14 (Hubbard and Schwarz); Provo, Utah (H. F. Wickham); 
Reno, Nev., July, 1903 (H. F. Wickham) ; Laramie, Wyo.. 
April 33, 1S8S (H. Soltau); Helena, Mont., May i (Hubbard 
and Schwarz); ‘‘Dakota” (H. Ulke, 1 ex.) ; “Grand Coulee, 
Wash., Steamboat Rock, 10 July, 1903” (C. V. Piper.) 

Collected in salt marshes in the vicinity of Salt Lake by Messrs. 
Hubbard and Schwarz. 

Type, — No. 7877, U. S. National Museum. Described from 
abundant material. 

A few obviously much worn individuals with reddish elytra 
have subopaque thorax and elytra, and one has reddish legs. 
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Sphenophorus distichlidis, n. sp. 

Similar to mormon with which it agrees in the structure of the rostrum 
and, nearly, in the sculpture of the elytra. It averages a little smaller, 
with the entire surface subopaque, and with the legs and less frequently 
the elytra and thorax rufous or piceous. The puncUiaMon is feeble, not 
so strong on the thorax, metasternum or abdominal segments as in sim- 
plex. The tibife are less angulate and more finely fimbriate, and the ante- 
rior tibiae are normally without inside serration. 

Hale. — First and second abdominal segments moderately distinct ; pos- 
terior tibiae more strongly angulate and fimbriate. 

Female. — First and second abdominal segments connate or nearly so at 
the middle; posterior tibiae feebly angulate and finely and sparsely fim- 
briate. 

Length S.5-11 5 mm; width 3.2-4.0 mm. 

Amedee, Cal., 4,200 ft, July 1T--3S, 1903. Collected by Mr. 
H. F. Wickham — who has kindly presented a good series to the 
National Museum — on Distichlidis spicata^ a maritime grass 
which grows in salt marshes and saline spots. 

Type. — No. 7S78, U. S. National'Museum, 

Sphenophorus simplex LeConte. 

In this species the normal shining jet black color is varied 
by individuals with more or less rufous legs, and the elytra are 
frequently piceous in evidently fully developed specimens. One 
otherwise deep black individual with velvety elytra has the base 
of the elytra and the legs bright rufous. In the smallest individ- 
uals there are fewer rows of punctulations in the elytral intervals 
than in the larger ones, and in the specimen last mentioned they 
are so minute as to be almost indistinguishable. 

The following is added to the recorded locality list : 

In California : Palm Springs, February 2, 17 (H. G. Hubbard), 
Los Angeles (D. W. Coquillett), Panamint Valley, April ig (A. 
Koebele), Harold, March 31 (A. B. Eells), San Diego (G- H. 
Field). In Utah : Salt Lake City (H. Soltau), Salt Lake, June 
14 {Hubbard and Schwarz). 


ON THE SPECIES OF SPHENOPHORUS HITHERTO CON 
SIDERED AS PLACIDUS SAY. 

By F, H. Chittenden. 

When Thomas Say in his Descriptions of North American 
Curculionides,” etc.,* described Rhyncho phorus placidus with 

•^Complete Writing!>, Thomas Say, etc,, Lee. Ed., 1859, i, p 290 
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the type locality United States” he little guessed the trouble 
that this and other Sphenophori described at the same time 
would cause to the Coleopterist of the future. This was in 1831. 
When Horn^ in 1S731 his Contilbutions to a Knowledge of 
the Curculionidas of the United States^ brought together under 
Sphenophorus placidus no less than seven other names as 
synonyms,* this merely added to the trouble. By careful study of 
many specimens, described and undescribed, that might possibl}^ 
be attributed to Say’s recius'ox hn 7 n 7 inis^ I am unable to find any 
which fits either description. The characterizations of Gyllen- 
hal and Boheman in Schoenherr’s work on the Curculionidse 
are equally difficult of elucidation, and from all the circumstances 
in the case I feel convinced that only two species of this group 
can rightfully retain the older names, namely, venatus Say and 
reticuiaticoUis l^ohexn?ir\. The latter is described from ‘‘ Cali- 
fornia” which, at the time of its description, included a much 
larger territory than at present, and this locality and the descrip- 
tion might very well be peipetiiated for a species which I have 
assigned to that name. Several species have been present for 
years in collections under the name of placidus^ in accordance 
with Horn’s definition, which is, in brief, all Sphenophori of ovir 
fauna having a slight fossa at the anterior median portion of the 
thorax immediately behind the apical constriction.” The writer 
has been able to bring under this character seven species which 
cannot be placed elsewhere. All appear to be quite distinct, 
with the possible exception of vcsiitus^ which is very different 
from venatus when we compare specimens of the former from 
Florida and of the latter from New England or Long Island. 
There is a possibility of gradation in an intermediate locality, but 
this has not been discovered. 

Still an eighth species which has been very generally included 
under placidus has been studied, and this proves to belong to an 
entirely different group. It may be distinguished from any 
species of the venatus group by its naked body, much longer, 
perfectly cylindrical rostrum with rounded apex, longer legs, 
thorax more narrowed anteriorly, broader thoracic vittae, divided 
apical fossa, and punctuation, which will be defined in the spe- 
cific description, as well as sexual characters. It is peculiar to 
the' Gulf region. The following brief analysis of the venatus 
group follows : 

VENATUS poup. 

Rostrum short, strongly and uniformly compressed, moderately or 
strongly arcuate ; apex subtruncate, produced in acute point posteriorly 
(sometimes abraded). 


*Proc. Am. Phil, Soc,, p. 426, 1873. 
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Thorax with distinct apical fossa not divided in the middle ; more or 
less trivittate, vitUe half or less the length of thorax; median vitta usually 
Y-shaped, either enclosing the apical fossa or appearing as a tubercle be- 
hind it; lateral vittae oblique, divergent toward base of thorax. 

Vestiture alutaceous, profuse or scant. 

Third joint tarsi : anterior, j -f ; middle, posterior, i — wider than 
first joint. 

A aynoptic table of the seven species which belong to this 
group follows : 

n Thoracic vittse and apical fossa well defined. 

b Rostrum moderately arcuate and compressed, distinctly canaliculate 
at base. Coating scant and easily abraded, not covering lower 
surface or sides. 

c Dorsal surface strongly and coarsely punctate. Elytral sur- 
face normally without inequalities; intervals alternately 
strongly and less strongly elevated. Medio-basal portion 
of thorax coarsely, moderately confluent. Lower surface 
finely, sparsely punctate. N. E. to Tex., vefiaiiis Sav 

. cc Dorsal surface more coarsely punctate, usually strongly con- 

fluent. Elytral surface very unequal, interrupting strise and 
intervals. Lower surface less finely punctate. Oregon. 

conjiuens^ n. sp. 

bb Rostrum shorter, more arcuate and compressed, at base coated. 
Thoracic vittas narrow. Coating thin, velvety, covering most 
of the body. Lower surface coarselj" punctate. Thorax strongly 
convex. Vittss with shallow punctures, much finer than on 

interspaces. Fla., La n. sp, 

bbb Rostrum not coated. Thoracic vittss wide, black. 

c Mostly black but with patches on base of rostrum, thorax and 
elytra often piceous. Thoracic vittse broad, punctures 
deeper, scarcely finer on vittae than on interspaces and else- 
where. N. M neomexicanus^ n. sp. 

cc Thorax variable, red, brown or black, elytra rufous or light 
dull brown. Thoracic vittaa still wider, finely punctate. 

Ariz., Cal ...*,.*,„j)h(sniciensis^ n. sp. 

Thoracic vittas usually feebly developed, 
b Reddish, surface coating moderately dense, gray or red, thin or 
velvety. ScuteHum shining black. Pygidium 9 moderately 
narrowed to apex. First abdominal segment distinctly con- 
cave. Cal., N. M., D. C., ,.,*,„reliculaiicolUs Boheman 

bb Black, surface coating gray or brown, thick and felt-like, covering 
nearly the entire body. Scu tel lum coated. Pygidium 9 strongly 
narrowed to apex. First abdominal segment flat or scarcely 
concave. Tex..».. coaciorum^ n. sp. 
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Sphenophorus venatus Say. 

Rhynchof horns venatus Say, Descr, N. A. Curculionides, p. 22, 1831 ; 
Compl. Writings, Lee. Ed., r, p. 290, 1859 

Sphenophorus placidus^?Ly^ Descr. N. A. Cure , p, 23, 1831; Lee. Ed., 
p. 290, 1859; Horn, Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., xiii, p. 426, 1873; 
Forbes, i6th Rept. St. Ent. Ills., f iSSy-’SS (1890), pp. 62. 65, 70: 
22d Rept. St. Ent. Ills., p. 8, 1903 

Rhyttchophorus rectus Say, .Descr. N. A. Cure., p. 22. 1831; Compl. 
Writings, Lee. Ed., i, p. 290, 1859. 

Rkynchophorus immunis Say, 1 . c., p. 23; p. 290. 

Sphenophorus con fusil s Q[y\\^r\\\2L\ Schdnherr, Gen. Cure., iv, p. 944, 
1837 (fide Horn). 

Sphenopihoriis fallax Boheman, 1 . c., vni, No. 2, p. 256. 1845 
Horn). 

The distribution as well as salient characters are furnished in 
the table. Ev^en with these synonyms and others eliminated it is 
still a very variable form. 

Sphenophorus confluens, n. sp. 

F'onn and size of venatus^ from which and all others of this group it 
ditfers by the entire surface being more coarsely and strongh’ punctate, 
and by other characters which will be enumerated. Black, with dark 
brown pruinose coating evident at the sides and mostly abraded on the 
dorsum. Rostrum short, strongly compressed, obliquely truncate and 
produced in acute point posteriorly as in tiestztiis. Base very strongly 
and coarsely punctate, with interocular puncture in the form of a very 
irregular variable fossa, terminating anteriorly before or a little beyond 
the dilated portion above the scrobes in a broad ill-defined acuminate 
channel. Thoracic vittse, owing to strong and coarse punctuation, are 
feebly defined, the space between foveate-punctate and strongly confluent. 
Elytral punctures so strong as to be subconfluent and often confluent 
transversely, producing with a natural uneven surface of the intervals a 
decided inequality of the entire surface. Sutural and third intervals with 
strong tendency to a double series of fine punctures most evident at the 
base. 

Portland, Oregon (i H. F. Wickham) ; Corvallis, Oregon, 
April 25, May 3, June 9, Oct. (A, B. Cordley) ; ‘‘Oregon*' 
(H.Ulke). 

Type, — ^No. 7908, U. S. National Museum. 

The large deep punctures of the entire dorsal surface, and par- 
ticularly of the elytra, produce an unevenness which impart to 
this insect an appearance quite different from all others in our 
fauna. 

It is probably quite common in Oregon, although not well 
distributed in collections. 
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Sphenophorus vestitus, n. sp. 

Close! j related to ve^taiua, more robust; surface with a dense, rather 
thin, more or less olive-tinted or brown alutaceous coating, which nor- 
mally completely covers the entire dorsal surface except the thoracic 
vitt^e, rostrum, head, and portions of the legs, the lowpr surface except 
the middle of the metasternum, and the first and last abdominal segments, 
the excepted portions being polished black. Rostrum more arcuate and 
compressed, with the basal dilated portion normally coated. Thorax 
scarcely longer than wide, punctures between vittse frequently confluent. 
Lower surface moderately coarsely and densely punctate. First abdomi- 
nal segment distinctly narrowly concave at middle, leaving an elevated 
portion each side; last segment with punctures forming a shallow fossa 
at apex. 

Length 9-10 mm ; width 3.3~4*3 

Sebastian, March 7, Capron, March 22, Enterprise, May 9, 
23, and Indian River, Fla. (Hubbard and Schwarz) ; Jackson- 
ville, Fla., March 30 to May 23 (Wm. H. Ashmead) ; Gulf View 
and Biloxi, Miss., Oct. 9 (H. Soltau) ; Savannah, Ga. (Hubbard 
and Schwarz) ; New Orleans, La., March 14, Oct. 26 (H. Soltau) ; 

La.’* 

Tyfe^ — No. 7903, U. S. National Museum. 

The Florida specimens are typical of the description furnished, 
as are also the specimens from Mississippi and a portion from 
Louisiana. Some of the remainder show a tendency toward 
venatus, 

Sphenophorus neomexicanus, n. sp. 

Of similar form to but considerably smaller, black, with base of 

rostrum, thorax and elytra frequently reddish. Surface coating velvety 
gray or brown, scarcely covering half the body. Rosti'um with shallow 
fossa at base not coaled. Thorax feebly convex, subquadrate with apical 
fossa deep, vittse elevated, broad and shining, a little more finely and 
deeply punctate than interspaces and sides which are covered with coating. 
Scutellum black, shining, concave or divided at middle. Elytra partially 
covered with coating, leaving sutural, and base of third, fourth and fifth 
intervals, a large humeral and subapical spot black and shining; stri^ 
rather fine; interval punctures distinct, large, round and remotely placed 
(except sutural). L»ower surface with sparse coating on sides ; sometimes 
bare, abdominal segments nearly uniformly, finely and somewhat densely 
punctate. Ventral concavity very shallow, scarcely deeper at middle 
of first abdominal. Pygidial characters as in reticulaticollis* 

Lrength 6 .o- 7,5 mm.; width 2.3-3.0 mm. 

Albuquerque, N. M., Feb. 12, 16 (H. Soltau). 

Type. — No. 7^4, U. S. National Museum. 

It will be noticed that the above described species was col- 
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lected in the same locality and on the same days as reticulaticol- 
lis^ but the two species have a distinct habitus and may be easily 
separated, there being no intergradation in the large series ex- 
amined. 

Sphenophorus phceniciensis, n. sp. 

Form similar to vestitiis^ smaller, ventral surface, head and rostrum 
shining black, antennae and tarsi piceous; thorax variable, red, brown, or 
black, usually brighter on the sides of episterna; vittaj shining black; 
elytra rufous or dull light brown. Dorsal surface and sides covered with 
alutaceous coating, entirely gray or ^^ellowish gray on sides, and- pale 
reddish on elytra. 

Rostrum half as long as thorax, moderately arcuate and cotnpressed, 
surface rather strongly and finely punctate, especially at base; base 
strongly dilated, suddenly above scrobes, where it is acutely angled; in- 
terocular fossa pyriform; no channel; but a short impressed line extend- 
ing in front of dilated portion. Apex divided anteriorly by a slightly ele- 
vated line, posteriorly strongly and acutely produced. 

Thorax with constriction nearly as wide as long; apical constriction 
strong ; posterior three-fifths of remainder subparallel or slightly arcuate ; 
pattern of surface similar to venatus^ apical fossa deep. Vittre very wide, 
occupying fully half the disc of thorax, shining black, slightly elevated, 
.somewhat finely and sparsely punctate, lateral confluent with median just 
in front of middle. Interspaces coarsely, rather sparsely and irregularly 
punctate, sides near lateral vitt?e also sparsely but more finely punctate, 
on lateral margin becoming more dense. Scutellum flat, shining, decliv- 
ous at base. 

Elytra one-fifth wider than thorax, one-fourth longer than wide, rather 
strongly acuminate to apex. Striae fine, finely and remotely punctate. 
Intervals unequal in width, subequal in convexity; 3 widest and most 
elevated, biseriately punctate ; the remainder uniseriately punctate ; i very 
finely, punctures closely placed ; humeral and subapical callosities small 
and smoothlj' shining. Lower surface somewhat densely coated, but not 
more than half covered at the sides; abdominal segments nearly uni- 
formly, finely and somewhat densely punctate, a little more finely than at 
the sides. Legs finely and sparsely punctate. Tibisa sparsely and feebly 
fimbriate on inner surface; anterior tibiae with outer angle slightly pro- 
longed, others obliquely truncate, with inner angle acutely produced into 
a long spur; subapical spur distinct but only about one-fourth as long. 
Pygidium with coarse, shallow punctures, somewhat densely placed, 
coated with very short silvery hairs, with minute tufts each side of apex, 
which is moderately narrowed and rounded. 

As the above description was drawn entirely from female ex- 
amples, and the male, which has been recently received, is rep- 
resented by a single specimen, the sexual differences may be 
found less striking with more material for comparison. 
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Male. — Lower surface more strongly punctate; especially in ventral 
concavity which is moderately deep, strongly sloping toward the center, 
especially in the metasternum; pygidium subpentagonal with rounded 
base. 

Female.— Pygidium narrower, base less broadly rounded. 

Length 7.0-7. 2 mm; width 2. 5-2.9 mm. 

Phoenix, Ariz., and “Arizona” (i c?, 3??, Colls. H. C. Fall 
and Chas. Palm); Fresno, Cal., May 21 (i ?, Hubbard and 
Schwarz). 

Type. — No 7905, U. S NTational Museum. 

Although closely resembling in a superficial manner others of 
the venatus group, this species has very pronounced characters, 
showing some affiliation to neomexicanus. From the latter it is 
separable by its finer punctuation alone, besides being more 
robust, its proportions resembling those of vesiiius. It is not 
improbable that the coloration of the species may vary still more, 
since none of the specimens examined are true to any type ; and 
it is also probable that the same species extends into Mexico. 

Sphenophorus reticulaticolHs Boheman. 

Of the same formas mnaitis. a little smaller; body dull red, rostrum 
(except fossa at base), femora, tibiae and occiput black ; surface with a soft 
velvety natural alutaceous coating, mostly red on the dorsal surface and 
gray on the sides, completely covering the dorsal surface, except portions 
of the thoracic vittae, the scutellum, humeral, and subapical callosities, 
not covering the metasternum and middle of abdomen. Punctuation of 
entire surface of body distinct and rather dense; on thorax, which is 
feebly convex, nearly uniform and bu|: little finer on the feebly elevated 
and very narrow vlttm; on elytra strial punctures large, interval punc- 
tures very fine and obscure, on sutural intervals minute and very closely 
placed. Metasternum and first abdominal segment nearly uniformly 
sparsely foveate-punctate, second abdominal but little coarser than third 
and fourth. In the ventral concavity is shallow but moderately deep 
in the middle of the first abdominal, and the pygidium is subquad ran gular 
with apex rounded. In $ pygidium is somewhat pentagonal with minute 
lateral tufts. 

Length 7. 5-9.5 mm ; width 2,S-3.6 mm. 

Palm Springs, CaL, July 2 (Hubbard and Schwarz) ; Los An- 
ge!es Co., Cal. (D. W. Coquillett) ; Albuquerque, N. M., Feb. 12, 
16 (H. ^Itau) ; Del Rio, Tex.. July 23, 24, 955 ft. (H. F. Wick- 
ham) ; Washington, D. C., August 9, 1881 (Th. Pergande). 

Sphenophorus coactorum, n. sp. 

Form similar to venatus, black, with thick pale gray or brown natural 
coating, felt-like and persistent, almost completely covering the surface, 
induding the head and base of the rostrum, femora, most of the tibte and 
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the entire dorsal surface, the thorax except a small black patch on the 
proepimera, another on the middle of the metathorax, the abdomen except 
those small black areas on the middle of the first and last segments and 
the anterior half of the second. It partially obscures the elytral punctua- 
tion but not the thoracic. Thorax nearly uniformly punctate, lateral vitta* 
indistinct, apex of median sometimes exposed, apical fossa more or less 
indistinct. Scutellum coated Pygidium subquadrate, rounded each 
side- of apex, of $ subtriangular, about one-fourth longer than wide. 
Metasternum very coarsely sparsely foveate-punctate, remainder of ventral 
surface rather coarsely sparsely punctate, very sparse on second, third 
and fourth abdominal. Ventral concavity very shallow, scarcely differ- 
ent from 9* 

Length 7. 0-9.5 mm ; width 2.5-3,$ 

Edinburg, Texas (Coll. Chittenden) ; Brownsville, Texas, 
July (H. F. Wickham) ; Tex.» 

Type, — No. 7906, U. S. National Museum. 

No other species known to the writer as inhabiting the United 
States is provided with such a dense felt-like covering. 


NEW DIPTERA FROM INDIA AND AUSTRALIA. 

By D. W. CoquiLLETT. 

Mr. George Compere, a native of this country and for several 
years an inspector of fruit pests at Los Angeles., California, but 
at present the government entomologist of West Australia, re- 
cently transmitted to Dr, L. O. Howard, for naming, an interest- 
ing seiies of bred insects from that country and India, the Diptera 
of which were assigned to the writer for study and report. An 
extended search through the literature of these and the neighbor- 
ing regions has failed to reveal any descriptions applicable to five 
of the species, and in the belief that they are as yet undescribed, 
they are duly characterized herewith : 

Family TACHINID.^. 

Tachina psychidivora, n. sp. 

Black, the face« cheeks, palpi, scutellum, and front angles of the second 
and third segments of the abdomen, yellow. Vertex nearly as wide as 
either eye, sides of front yellowish gray pruinose, the face and cheeks 
white, no orbital bristles, frontals descending on sides of face half way to 
the vibrissse, the latter situated distinctly above the front edge of the oral 
margin, ridges bristly half way to the lowest frontal bristle, cheeks more 
than one-fourth as wide as the eye height ; antennsa three-fourths as long 
as the face, the third joint broad, nearly three times as long as the sec- 
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ond, arista thickened on the basal half, the penultimate joint slightly 
longer than wide; head at the lower part nearly as long as at base of an- 
tennas, eyes bare, ocellar bristles strong, directed obliquely forward. 
Thorax gray pruinose and with four black vitta?, four pairs of postsutural 
dorsocentral bristles, three sLernopleurals in a longitudinal row. Abdomen 
polished, the broad bases of the second, third and fourth segments gray 
pruinose, no discal bristles on the first three segments. Middle tibia? 
bearing three bristles on the outer-anterior side near the middle, the hind 
ones ciliate on the outer-anterior side and with two longer bristles inter- 
mixed, pulvilli greatly elongated. Wings* hyaline, third vein bearing six 
bristles near the base, bend of fourth vein with a distinct stump of a vein. 
Length lo mm. 

West Australia, A male specimen bred from a bagworm. 
Family ORTALID..F:. 

Ortalis comperei, n. sp. 

Head narrow, much higher than wide, whitish-yellow, center of occiput, 
a large spot on each cheek and a broad stripe in middle of face extending 
its entire length and crossing the clypeus, black, frontal vitta very nar- 
row, yellow; front much longer than wide, narrowing towards the vertex, 
three pairs of frontal bristles and two rows of hairs between the two rows ; 
antennte one-half as long as the face, orange-yellow, the third joint 
slightly longer than the second, arista long-plumose; proboscis and palpi 
dark brown. Body short and broad, bluish green, rather thinly gray prui- 
nose, mesonotum bearing one pair of acrostichal bristles, two dorsoc^n- 
trals, one supra-alar and two humeral, scutellum bearing six bristles. 
Wings whitish hyaline, costa broadly bordered with a brown stripe Irom 
base to apex of the auxiliary vein w’here the stripe narrows and in the first 
basal cell terminates in a broad brown cross-band which passes over the 
small and posterior cross-veins ; the posterior basal portion of the wing 
is marked with several brown spots, of which one is in the second basal 
cell, two in the discal, two in the anal, one large and five small ones in 
the third posterior, four in the axillary and one on the alula; in the 
apical portion of the wing beyond the brown cross-band are two more 
brown cross-bands, the first of which begins on the costa just before apex 
of the second vein and reaches a point half way across the first posterior 
cell, the second fills the apex of the subraarginal cell and extends to the hind 
margin of the wing at the middle of the hind edge of the second posterior 
cell; small cross-vein at three-fourths of the length of the discal cell, 
lower outer angle of the anal cell obtuse. Legs black, the front ones ex- 
cept apices of their tibife, the middle tibiae and their tarsi, also the hind 
tarsi yellowish, the last two tarsal joints brown. Length 4 mm. 

Bangalore, India. Two male specimens bred from guavas by 
Mr, George Compere, for whom this fine species is named. 
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Rivellia frugalis, n. sp. 

Black, the front and middle of upper part of the occiput reddish-brown, 
first two joints of antennae and the tarsi yellow, apices of the tarsi brown, 
thorax tinged with greenish, the abdomen -with bluish. Antennae nearly 
as long as the face, the third joint nearly four times as long as the 
vsecond, the lower anterior corner rather acute, arista bare. Thorax and 
scutellum thinly grayish pruinose, scutellum bearing four bristles. Ab- 
domen not pruinose, somewhat rugose. Wings hyaline, marked with 
four brown, rather narrow cross-bands; the first begins at apex of aux- 
iliary vein and extends to the fourth vein ; the second extends from apex 
of first vein to the fifth vein, passing over the small cross vein : the third 
starts on the costa slightly beyond the middle of the distance between 
apices of the first and second veins and pa'^ses over the hind cross veins, 
stopping at the fifth vein ; the last band begins at the costal end of the 
third and borders the wing to apex of the fourth vein; small cross vein 
near middle of the discal cell. Length 3 mm. 

Colombo, Ceylon. A female specimen. 

Rivellia sinuosa, n. sp. 

Head reddish brown, the face and occiput except middle of upper part 
of the latter, black; sides of front narrowly w’hite pruinose; antennte yel- 
lowish, as long as the face, the third joint thiee times as long as the 
second, arista short-pubescent, proboscis and palpi dark brow’n. Body 
bluish-green, thorax and scutellum very thinly grayish pruinose, scutel- 
lum bearing four bristles ; abdomen not pruinose, somewhat rugose. Legs 
black, tarsi yellow, their apices brown. Wings hyaline, a broad brown 
stripe extends along the costa from base to apex of the auxiliary vein, 
then narrow’s and in the submarginal and first basal cells ends in a wide 
brown cross band that extends from apex of first vein, over the small cross 
vein to hind margin of the wdng just before apex of fifth vein where it 
unites with a second wide brown cross-band that extends obliquely to the 
costa at apex of marginal cell and continues along the costa to apex of the 
fourth vein ; a short, broad brown cross-band extends from lower edge of 
the costal stripe near the base of the wing, filling the bases of the discal 
and third posterior cells- Length 3 mm. 

Bangalore, India. A male specimen. 

Family TRYPETID..^.. 

Dacus diversus, n. sp. 

Head and its appendages yellow, base of proboscis brownish, face of 
the male unmarked, that of the female with a transverse black fascia a short 
distance above the oral border, front "with a central brown spot and a row 
of three browm dots along each eye, vertex with a narrow black fascia pro- 
duced forwaid in the middle sons to include the lowest ocellus, occiput 
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with a brown vitta on either side of the center, the two connected at their 
upper ends by a brown fascia; antennae slightly longer than the face, 
arista bare. Body black, the following markings yellow: humeral cal- 
losities, a short streak in center of mesonotum. a vitta situated a short 
distance above each lateral margin of the mesonotum, extending from the 
sutwre to the hind margin, a fascia extending from the front end of each 
of these vittse to the upper part of the sternopleura, the prosternum 
largely, the scutellum, a large spot on either side of the metanotum and 
including the hypopleura, the hind margins of the abdominal segments, 
very narrow on the fourth, and the base of the ovipositor; mesonotum 
marked with a median pair of gray pruinose vittse which extend from the 
front end to a short distance beyond the suture; abdomen devoid of black 
bristles and of long black hairs ; ovipositor depressed, slightly longer than 
the fourth and fifth abdominal segments taken together. Legs of male 
almost wholly yellow, those of the female yellow, the apices qf the femora 
and whole of the tibise black, apices of tarsi brownish. Wings hyaline, 
base of marginal cell brownish, costa narrowly bordered with brown from 
apex of auxiliary vein to a point midway between apices of the third and 
fourth veins, scarcely widening in its apical portion, anal cell filled with 
brown, which color encroaches somewhat on the third posterior cell. 
Length 4 to 5 ram. 

Colombo. Ceylon, and Bangalore, India. Five males and 
three females, bred from oranges. 


TWO NEW SPECIES OF CADDICE-FLIES. 

By Nathan Banks. 

The following two species of caddice-fiies were collected at 
Wellington, British Columbia, by two local collectors, Rev. G, 
W. Taylor and Mr. Theo, Bryant. Both are large and striking 
species, one handsomely marked for a caddice-fly ; the other of 
rather peculiar shape. One of them constitutes a new genus, 
Glyphopsycke^ which includes also a species recently described 
as Glyphotmllus hellus. I have named the species in honor ot 
the collectors, who have done so much to make known the insect 
fauna of their region. 

Halesus taylori, n. sp. 

Head black, with black hair, and some yellowish hair on clypeus ; palpi 
yellowish; antennae black, beneath faintly, but plainly, crenulate, basal 
joint nqt as long as vertex; prothorax yellow, with long yellow hair; 
thorax black, lateral lobes of mesothorax and the mesoscutellum yellow, 
and with yellow hair. Abdomen black; legs yellow, with black spines. 
Anterior wings hyaline, most of the veins marked broadly with dark 
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brown, and the pterostigma brown; the subcosta and radius narrowh* 
bordered with brown, the radial sector, median and cubitus more heavilj- 
margined ; the mark on the median does not reach the posterior anasto- 
mosis; the region behind the anal vein is brown, the apical veins are 
bordered with brown on their apical two-thirds, the first and second sub- 
apicals are marked mostly on their basal portions with brown, and the 
third is browm to the tip; the cell behind it entirely bro\vn. Sometimes 
these apical markings are heavier so as to nearly run togethei ; however 
there is always a pale area across basal part of the apicals. In the hind 
wings the pterostigma is brown and the apex narrowly clouded. The 
venation is very similar to that of Halesiis hofiis except that the first and 
fifth apical cells do not extend basad of the anastomosis. Expanse 35 mm. 

Several specimens from Wellington, British Colombia (Taj’lor 
and Bryant). 

Glyphopsyche, n. gen. 

Spurs I, 3, 4. Apical margin of forewings distinctly and evenly exca- 
vate ; pterostigma elliptical, almost closed at base by the sudden up-bend- 
ing of the vein ; discal cell very long; membrane of wings finely rugulose, 
more distinct at pterostigma; basal joints of antennfe almost as long as 
vertex. 

This genus has much resemblance to Glypkoicelius^ but differs 
in more prominent pterostigma, in the much smaller prothorax, 
and different shape of head. 

Type , — G, hryanti, 

Glypkotmlius bellus Banks, recently described, also falls in 
this genus. It differs from the type not only in color, but in 
having the ist apical cell extending a little on discal cell, and the 
5th apical not acute at base, although narrowed, 

Glyphopsyche hryanti, n. sp. 

Head black, with some short •white hair, particularly prominent near 
margin of eyes; palpi black; antennte yellowish brown; prothorax yel- 
lowish above, with white hair, and black hair on the sides; mesothorax 
dark brown, with a broad grayish-white stripe in the middle, less distinct 
on metathorax. Abdomen dark brown; legs dull yellowish, with black 
spines, the tips of tibise and tarsal joints narrowly brown. Wings brown, 
darker beyond anastomosis ; the costal area (and sometimes elsewhere) 
shows many pale irregular spots.; before middle of wings there is an 
oblique white space between median and cubital veins. In the base of the 
third apical there is a very distinct circular white spot At the margin 
there is a narrow while spot in the middle of each apical cell ; those in 
the subapicals I and IT are broader and nearly touch, that in the third sub- 
apical is very small ; behind the anal veins are a few pale spots and streaks. 
The first apical does not extend back on the discal cell, and the fifth is 
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acute or even short pedicellate at base. In the hind wings the apical part 
is faintly fumose. and the pterostigma a little darker. 

Expanse 38 mm. 

Two specimens from Wellington, British Columbia (Theo. 
Bryant). 


TWO NEW FORMS OF CENEIS Huebner. 

By Harrison G. Dyar. 

Mr. Merritt Cary collected a number of specimens of CEneis 
{Chlonohas) in British America in 1903, and among them are 
two forms that do not agree with any known to me. 

CEneis caryi, n. var. 

Gra}" brown above, washed with dark ferruginous red submarginally on 
fore wings, over most of surface of hind wings; two large black ocelli on 
fore wings above veins 2 and 5, respectively, one on the hind wings near 
anal angle, the three minutely white pupilled and repeated below. Fore 
wings below reddish on the disk and inner margin; hind wings contrast- 
ingly marbled in black and white, the median band strongly white edged. 

One c?? Smith Landing, Athabasca, June 13, 1903. 

Type. — No. 8046, U. S. National Museum. 

Near norna Thunberg, but the red color of the wings is much 
darker and more rust colored than in this form or in katahdin 
Newcomb. 

CEneis nahanni, n. sp. 

Blackish above, washed w'ith ferruginous orowu, trie veins aarker, the 
markings of underside showing. A small ocellus or none above vein 5 on 
fore wings, two to five on hind wings, the one above vein 5 largest, the rest 
small or absent Hind wings below black and white, coarsely strigose, 
somewhat as in nhleri Reakirt and 'varnva Edwards, but much more 
densely, the white of the wing being largely obscured. Median band 
weakly indicated; ocelli black with white pupils; fore wings shaded with 
red over the disk. 

One c? , one + , Nahanni Mts., Mackenzie, 2,^00 feet, Tul^' 16, 
1903. ^ ^ “ 

Type. — No. 8047, U. S. National Museum. 

Differs entirely in color from uhleri^ and in the coarseness of 
the markings below from the forms of noma. 
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DIVERSE MOSQUITO DARViE THAT PRODUCE SIMILAR 

ADULTS. 

By Harrison G. Dyar and Frederick Knab. 

In going over somewhat carefully the material in Culicid larvas 
that has been gathered by Dr. How^ard to be figured, the writers 
have met in more than one instance with diverse larvae that pro- 
duced adults so similar that they have not been differentiated 
with the material now at hand. As examples we cite : 

Culex cantans Meigen. 

I. What we have considered as the normal form has the air 
tube about three-and-a-half times as long as wide, the pecten con- 
sisting of two rows of teeth with the distal two or three detached. 
The tracheal tubes are broad, band-shaped, slightly waved seg- 
mentarily, broadened within the air tube. The long abdominal 
hairs on segments 3 to 6 are single ; the hairs on the head are in 
tufts of two or three centralU^ five in the tuft next the antennae. 

3. The second form has the air tube about four times as long 
as wide, the pecten of evenly spaced teeth without any detached. 
The tracheal tubes are verv narrow, uniform, strongly bent seg- 
mentarily, especially in abdominal segment 7, where they form 
acute angles, likewise narrow wdthin the air tube. The long ab- 
dominal hairs on segments 3 to 6 are double ; the hairs on the 
head have three to four hairs in the central tufts, about nine in 
the tuft next the antennae. 

Both forms have been taken at Springfield, Mass., by Dr. Geo. 
Dimmock and Mr. F. Knab, in temporary pools in fields and 
woods formed by the melting of the snow in the spring. 

There must be two species here in spite of the apparent simi- 
larity of the adults. 

Culex restuans Theobald. 

I. The usual form has the air tube about three-and-a-half times 
as long as wide, slightly fusiform, strongly tapering to the tip, 
furnished with about six scattered hairs, coarse, single, only the 
one nearest the tip sometimes in the form of a small tuft The 
anal processes may be much elongated. 

3. The other, form has the tube about four times as long as 
wide, slender, not fusiform, gradually tapering, the only, hair a 
small tuft beyond the outer third. Otherwise, as in the usual 
form, the antennae and the peculiarly shaped labial plate being 
the same. 

Both forms have been taken at Cummington, Mass., by Mr. 
F. Knab, in a pothole in a rock, about six feet above the level 
of the Westfield river, in company with C, atrofalpus Coq. 
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The usual form we have from many other places, such as St. 
Anthony Park, Minn. (F. L. Washburn) ; Center Harbor, N. H. 
(H. G. Dyar) ; Durham. N. H. (H. G. Dyar) ; Ithaca, N. Y. 
(O. A. Johannsen) ; Saranac Inn, N. Y. (O. A. Johannsen) ; 
Lahaway, N. J. (J, T. Brakeley) ; Baltimore, Md. (Dyar and 
Caudeilf; Washington, D. C. (H. G. Dyar); St Asaph, Va. 
(F. C. Pratt), in temporary pools, roadside puddles, water bar- 
rels, etc. The second form has been mentioned by Dr, John B, 
Smith,* as collected by him at Lahaway, N. J , and he considers 
it specifically distinct from restuans. The differential character 
which he mentions between the labial plates of the two forms is, 
however, not existant in our specimens. 

These forms are, we think, not specifically distinct, as we have 
some specimens that indicate an intergradation of the characters. 

Culex impiger Kirby. 

1. The usual form has the air tube about two-and-a-half times 
as long as wide, thick, tapered outvvaidly, the pecten followed by 
a single tuft Anal segment with slight tufts before the barred 
area. The lateral comb of the Sth abdominal segment consists of 
a large patch of small spines over three rows deep. On the head 
the upper frontal tuft consists of six hairs, the lower of three, the 
one near the antennfe of seven. 

2. The other form has the air tube of the same proportions, but 
the pecten has three or four large detached teeth which extend 
well beyond the tuft, almost to the apex of the tube. There are 
besides on the ventral aspect, two small tufts and two rows of 
long tufts on the dorsal side. The anal segment has ventral tufts 
almost to the base. The lateral comb of the Sth abdominal seg- 
ment consists of a small patch of large, thorn-shaped spines in an 
irregular double row. Tlie head hairs have three in the upper 
frontal tuft, one in the lower, seven in the tuft near the antenna?. 

The first form we have abundantly from Kaslo, B. C.,t the sec- 
ond form from Kaslo also, and from Springfield, Mass., where it 
was collected by Dr. Geo. Dimmock, under the number 2173. 
At present the adults have not been separated ; but in this case 
we hope that they may yet prove to he distinguishable, for our 
bred series of the second form is very small and not well pre- 
served. Better material may show differences. The larvse are 
certainly abundantly distinct. 


*Ent News, xui, p. 303, 1902. 
f Dyar, proc. Ent Soc. Wash., vi, p. 37, 1904. 
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, Apkil 7, 1904. 

The rS6th regular meeting was held at the Sasiigerbund HalU 
314 C street, N.W., Vice-President Banks in the chair, and Messrs, 
Ashmead, Barber, Benton, Busck, Caiidell, Currie, Dyar, Gill, 
Heidemann, Kotinsky, Morris, Patten, Schwarz and Ulke, mem- 
bers, and Mr. Frederick Knab, visitor, present. 

Mr. vSchwarz exhibited some fruit of the wild fig tree found 
at Cayamas, Cuba, and specimens of the insects found in them. 
At Cayamas only four trees of Piczis were found in the timber — 
all of them of very tall growth, the lowest branches being from 
40 to 50 feet above ground, so that no close observation could be 
made. In the middle of February bird droppings on the leaves 
of various low shrubbery were noticed to be composed of seeds of 
figs intermingled with minute insect remains About the same 
time scattered specimens of the hymenopterous genus Ida?'nes — 
a well-known parasite of Blastopkaga — could be found flying 
about in the woods. Finally, from one of these trees the drop- 
ping of ripe figs commenced at the rate of about four in one 
minute and many thousands of figs dropped from this one tree in 
the course of a few days. An investigation of these fallen figs 
showed that they were male figs, /. <?., every one of the seeds 
was a gall flower inhabited by the true caprifleators {Blasto- 
phagd) or by parasites belonging to the genus Idarnes. Not a 
single specimen of a female Blastopkaga was found in the fiilling 
figs, but only males, averaging in number from seven to twenty 
in one fig. Both c? and $ specimens of the parasitic Idarnes 
abounded in the figs. These parasites issue from a single hole 
in the side of the fig, but it appears that they can issue only at a 
certain period in the ripening of the fruit, for many figs were found 
in which the Idarnes had been unable to escape and had died. 
Mr. Schwarz has come to the conclusion that the particular tree 
from which the figs were dropping was a capriflg tree, f. £r., a 
male tree, and, to all appearance, of the same character as the 
capriflg tree in the Smyrna figs. The other trees, from which 
not a single fig was fiilling, were, it may be inferred, either female 
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trees or trees whose flowers are adapted to carrying on the sub- 
sequent generations of the fig insects. 

Dr, Ashmead asked Mr. Schwarz if these Cuban figs belonged 
to one of the species found in Florida. Schwarz replied 

that he did not know. Dr. Ashmead stated that there are three 
kinds of wild Ficus in Florida. Mr. Schwarz asked Dr. Ash- 
mead whether the species of Blastophaga could be determined 
from male specimens. Dr. Ashmead replied that they could. 

— Mr. Barber exhibited some hymenopterous cocoons which 
he had found at Williams, Arizona, in 1901. He said that the 
cocoons were beaten from oak shrubs and were observed to be 
capable of making jumping movements. Their jumping capacity 
amounted to about one-fourth of an inch. After consulting the 
literature Mr. Barber found that they belong to the genus 
Limneria and that at an early period, viz., by Geoftroy at the 
beginning of the last century, the jumping habits of the cocoon 
had been observed. Dr. Ashmead then said that Limneria be- 
longed to the Ichneumonid tribe Campoplegini, containing some 
sixty-five genera, all members of which have cocoons of this kind. 

— Mr. Benton stated that the Japanese had just translated into 
their own language the bulletin on the honey bee published by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture.* A copy of the translation 
was passed around for inspection. 

— Dr. Ashmead reported that a collection of nearly 200 species 
of Japanese parasitic Hymenoptea'a had recently been I'eceived 
by the U. S. National Museum from Dr. S. Matsumura, Agri- 
cultural College, Sapporo, Japan. The collection contains 
many interesting forms.t . * 

— Mr. Banks exhibited a specimen of the Neuropteron J/an- 
iispa viridis. This species was described by Walker from 
eastern Florida, and Hagen, who'^had never seen it, thought that, 
owing to its green color — foreign to other known Mantispidas — 
it must have been a manufactured insect. But the receipt by 
Mr. Banks of a specimen from Florida, collected by Mrs. A. T. 

♦Bull. No. 1 (N. S.}, Div. Ent., U. S. Dept. Agric. The Honey Bee : A 
Manual of Instruction in Apiculture. By Frank penton, M. S. Wash- 
ington, 1896. 

fSee Descriptions of New Hymenoptera from Japan. — I, By William H. 
Ashmead. Journ. N. Y. Bnt. Soc., xii, No. 2. pp. 65-S4, June, 1904. 
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Slossort, and of one from Nicaragua, collected by Prof. C. P. 
Baker, shows that the species exists in nature. 

— Mr. Banks mentioned havdng a specimen of the stonefly 
Acroneuria mralls (Hagen) in which one fore leg is but one- 
third its proper size, indicating that this leg had probably been 
lost and then replaced. This, he said, would furnish the first 
record in the Perlidae of regeneration of appendages. He stated 
that in spiders of the family Thomisidae it was very common to 
find specimens in which one of the legs was of reduced size. He 
has in his collection, also, a spider of the family Attidse, Dendry- 
fhantes hijida Banks, in which one front leg is much reduced 
in size' and lacks the spiny armature. This is the first record of 
the kind in the family Attidae. 

— Mr. Schwarz said that during his stay at Cayamas, Cuba, he 
came across a gigantic net of the social spider Uloboi'us repuhli- 
camis Simon (as determined by Mr. Banks). From the excellent 
paper by Mr. E. Simon* it was to be seen that socialism in 
Arachnida is of very rare occurrence, and that no case has hitherto 
been reported from the West Indies, Ulohorus refublicanus 
having been described and previously known only from Venezuela. 
Mr. Schwarz said that he was not prepared to see a net of such 
gigantic proportions. It occupied nearly the whole crown of a 
felled tree. Its width, naturally irregular in outline, was from 
seven to nine feet, its height from five to seven feet, while its depth 
averaged three feet. The whole structure exactly resembled the 
figure given by Mr. Simon. The male spiders, easily distin- 
guished by their brown color from the females, occupied one of 
the lowermost corners of the net. An attempt was made to 
count the individual spiders or spider webs, but after 300 speci- 
mens were counted the attempt was abandoned. Mr. Schwarz 
estimated that upward of i ,000 specimens were the occupants of 
this structure. The whole net formed a most perfect trap for all 
insects that flew through the clearing made by the felled tree, 
and the individual webs of the spiders were found to be full of 
insects of all kinds, but more especially of various Diptera which 
are common in Cuba during thfe winter months, viz., one or two 

♦Voyage de M. E. Simon au Venezuela (Decembre iS87-A.vnl 18S8) i le 
Mdmoire (i ). Observations Biologiques sur ies Arachnides. By Eugene 
Simon. Ann. Soc. Ent. France, x.x, pp. 5-14. pis. x-4, 1901. 
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species of Hippelates and a species of Hormo?nyia — all of them 
very troublesome pests to man. Mr. Schwarz said that he had 
nothing to add to Mr. Simon's excellent account, and he wished 
to testify as to the correctness of the latter’s illustration of the net. 
Three other nets of the same social spider were found near by, 
but these were of greatly inferior size, the largest of them being 
occupied by about 300 spiders. 

In discussion of this note Mr. Banks reviewed the literature of 
the social spiders as given in Mr. Simon’s article. He stated 
that the nearest approach to a social spider in the United States 
is T^keridiUf^ studiosum Hentz. which is very closely related to 
T, socialis Simon. In this country one frequently finds several 
webs of Hyptiotes^, the nearest genus to Uloborus^ on the same 
dried branch, but not connected. Dr. Gill asked whether there 
is a discrepancy in size between the two sexes of Ulobonis^ and 
mentioned a Madagascar spider, Nephila madag'ascarensis 
Vinson, in which the female is more t^an 100 times as large as 
the male. Mr. Banks replied that in our Nephila plumipes 
Koch the male is just as small in proportion as in the Mada- 
gascar species. Mr. Schwarz said that the male of Nephila 
plumipes is just as common as the female, but that it is easily 
overlooked from its small size and from the fact that it always 
occurs opposite the large body of the female on the other side of 
the web. It appeared to him that on account of its extremely 
small size and from the fact, just mentioned, that it is always on 
the other side of the web, that it is well protected from the 
cannibalistic habits of the female Nephila. Dr. Ash mead men- 
tioned the genus Gasteracantha as an instance among spiders in 
which the male is smaller than the female. Mr. Banks remarked, 
however, that the disparity in size in that genus is not nearly so 
great as in Nephila. Mr. Caudell stated that it is not uncommon 
to find numbers of spiders huddled together in one place in 
winter. Mr. Banks said that he did not consider this an example 
of socialism ; the spiders simply happened to seek the same place 
foi' hibernation. 

— Mr. Banks presented the following paper : 
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NOTES ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE THORAX AND 
MAXILLiE IN INSECTS. 

By Nathan Banks. 

(Plate I.) 

When one looks at the complicated structure of the thorax in 
a fly or a bee, it seems almost impossible to tell much of the 
origin of the parts. But it is not so difficult to unravel the tangle 
if we start at the right end. Several years ago while looking at 
some Chilopods one point in the solution occurred to me. I 
published upon it at that time, and since then have often been 
confirmed in the view then expressed that the segments of the 
thorax are compound. It is generally admitted to day (more so 
than ten years ago) that the Chilopods are closely related to the 
ancestors of the winged insects; and no one, I think, can study 
them without arriving at that conclusion. 

If we look at one of the lower, and simpler Chilopods, as a 
Geophilus or Mecistocephahis (Plate I, fig. S), we will notice 
that the head is followed by a series of segments, subequal in size, 
each bearing a pair of legs, and (except the first) spiracles. If 
one examines a more compact Chilopod, as Scolopocryptops^ two 
kinds of segments are seen, the larger with spiracles, the smaller 
without them. In Lithobius (Plate I, fig. i) this process has 
gone further, the small segments are smaller, the large are larger, 
and overlap or even cover the small ones. In Cenuaiia the dor- 
sal scutse of the small segments have coalesced with the large 
segments- This, I believe, has happened to all insects ; what we 
consider a segment of the thorax being reall}' two segments 
united. There are various external points of proof. One that I 
previously advanced is that in Machilis there ai-e jointed append- 
ages to the abdomen which appear to represent legs. Similar 
appendages are attached to the middle and hind coxie ; these, 
then, may represent the legs to the other segments of the thorax. 
Three years ago Mr. Walton called attention to the structure ot 
the coxa, showing that there are present the basal parts of two ap- 
pendages ; the trochantin and epimerdn representing basal joints 
of a leg now no further developed. He reasoned from this that 
the thorax was compound. He did not then know of my article, 
I have given (Plate I, fig, 7) a side view of the coxa of a Pa~ 
nor pa where one can see that the coxa shows these two sets of 
basal joints. This appearance is readily noted in most Neurop- 
tera (very clearly so in Psocidae), and can be made out by a little 
study on many of the higher insects. 

In my note of ten years ago I stated that I thought the pro- 
thorax might not be compound, but now E consider that it is 
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formed of two segments as are the meso- and metathorax. One 
will see that this is probable by a glance at the figure of a Litho- 
bins (Plate I, fig. i). Many insects show a tiansverse groove 
on the pronotum. It is seen that the spiracles of the small 
segments have disappeared in JLithohizis* This has a direct bear- 
ing on the question, if it be true (as the best evidence seems to 
show) that the wings of insects originate from rudimentary 
spiracles. Since there are not in the lowest Chilopod any spir- 
acles on the first segment, this will explain why there have been 
no prothoracic wings in insects. If we look again at a LHhobms 
(Plate I, fig. i) we notice that behind the thorax is a segment 
not followed by a smaller one. This will become the median 
segment of insects, in some forms united to the thorax. 

Are the abdominal segments of insects compound? I do not 
know of positive evidence, but in looking at LitJiobzus one would 
think thatthe abdominal segments were also compound. In many 
insects there are indications of ti*ansverse division on some of the 
abdominal segments. Still one cannot argue too literally from 
Lithobius^ for Lithohizzs is not the ancestor of insects but only 
closel}^ related thereto. 

If we compare the head end of the lower and higher Chilopods 
we notice that there has been an increase in the size of the poison- 
claw, and a more or less definite coalescence with the head. It 
would seem, therefore, that in insects a more complete coalescence 
has been accomplished. And it is so. The Chilopod (Plate I, 
figs. I, 5, 6, S) has a pair of mandibles ; a lip with jointed lobes 
each side ;> a pair of slender jointed appendages, sometimes called 
maxillae ; and the poison-claws overlapping all. What has 
become of these parts in insects? If we examine the larva of 
a Perlid (Plate I, figs. 2, 4), we see mandibles, lip with lobes 
or palpus, and a complicated maxilla. In side view, this looses 
much like the poison-claw, and it is. In some Perlid larvae, one 
can, with a little care, separate the maxilla into two separate and 
independent structures, without rupturing the teguments. The 
inner part is the palpus, with its own basal joints, normally con- 
cealed by the stipes and cardo. The outer and laiger part is the 
old poison-claw, now galea and lacinia. In most insects the 
pressure of the former poison-claw against the palpus has resulted 
in a coalescence and twisting of parts. However, in many insects 
(Carabidae, etc.), the galea is divided into two segments, thus 
showing that it represents an appendage as well as the palpus. 
The lacinia, I should guess, is developed from a spur at the base 
of a joint. A similar articulated piece is found in the mandibles 
of some beetles (as Cetonidas). Thus I believe that the maxillae 
of insects represent two pairs of appendages fused together at 
base ; and that each segment of the insect thorax is composed of 
two primitive segments. 
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I shall not now go into the rise of the clypeus and labrum, 
only to note that in the Chilopod there is a piece bent down 
between the large and approximate antennae, which, as the an- 
tennae separate, will become more prominent, and as the mouth 
moves forward will become dorsal in position. 

Regarding the history of the compound ^thorax theory, it may 
be well to record that Hagen in 1889 said he tliought each seg- 
ment was composed of three, one each for the legs, the spiracles, 
and the wings; but his views are not at all in line with mine, 
and were unknown to me in 1S93 when 1 broached my theory. 
In 1900 Mr. Walton, upon studying the coxa, concluded that the 
thorax was composed of six segments. He was then unaware of 
the papers by Hagen and myself. Kolbe in his Einfiihrung” 
gives practically the same version of the segmentation of the 
thorax that I have given. Kolbe’s work was finished late in 1S93, 
but w^as issued in parts, and the part dealing with this matter 
must have appeared about 1S91, although unknown to me in 
1893. 

Since I have written this paper (which was on the program for 
presentation last fall) I have seen a paper by VerhoBft' (published 
in May, 1903), in which he sfccepts the compound nature of the 
thorax and gives names to the parts, as follows : 
between head and prothorax — Microthorax ; 
between pro- and mesothorax — Stenothorax ; 
between meso- and metathorax — Cryptothorax. 

He shows that in Japyx the cryptothorax still retains the 
spiracle, and he finds traces of the.se segments in various insects. 


Bibi.iography. 
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Explanation of Plate I. 

I. Lithohius^ anterior part of body. 

3. Head of larva of Perlid. 

3. Head of adult Perla. 

4. Mouth parts of Perlid larva. 

5. Mouth parts of Lithohius. 

6. Mouth parts of Cermatia. 

7. Coxa of Pano 7 ‘pa, 

S. Mecistocephalus^ anterior part of body. 

Legend : 

head ; /, lip ; w, maxillae ; leg L which becomes part of 
maxilla ; />, poison-claw ; 5, dorsal scutse ; spiracles ; w, 
mandible ; .v, antenna. 


Dr. Gill asked Mr. Banks whether his views as to the mouth 
parts of insects corresponded with those of Prof. John B. Smith. 
Mr. Banks replied that he did not believe that Prof. Smith’s 
investigations had been carried on along the same line as his 
own. He did not believe that Prof. Smith suspected that the 
maxilla was a compound organ. 

The subject of Myriapoda and their relation to insects and 
other Arthropods was discussed by Messrs. Morris, Gill, Banks 
and Ashmead. Dr. Gill said he thought Mr. Banks’ theories as 
set forth in his paper just read were plausible, although, of 
course, it remained to be seen whether further investigation 
would bear them out. 

— Mr. Schwarz exhibited and described a structure made by a 
Psyllid larva on the leaves or young shoots of Plscidia ery- 
thrlna^ the fish-killing plant of the West Indies, at Key West, 
Florida, and at Cayainas, Cuba. He stated that among the 
numerous species of North American Psyllidse there are com- 
paratively few that are gall-makers, or that cause deformations 
in the various parts of the plant they affect Only two nest- 
making or nest-spinning Psyllidae have hitherto been known, 
and these only from Australia, i. the genera Spondyliaspis 
and Cardiasp/s^ as explained by him in a paper read before the 
Society some time ago.* The species from Key West forms a 


*Froc. Ent. Soc. Wash., iv, No. 2 , pp, 66-73, March 21, 1S98. 
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nest-like, globular structure of whitish color, usually along the inid- 
ribs of the fully developed leaves (fig. 3). Upon examination the 
wall of this structure is seen to be composed of fine, cotton-like 
threads. When inhabited by the larvge the nests are of a stick}" 
nature, but old specimens become brittle in time. They are fastened 
to the leaves by a broad base so that the larva, in feeding, is forced 
to push its beak through this space into the parenchyma of the leaf. 
A large number of the adult Psyllids were bred from the speci- 
mens from Key West, but unfortunately none of them were in 
perfect condition, so that the systematic position of the Psyllid, 
viz., whether it belongs to the Aphalarinae or the Psyllinse, 
remains in doubt. Mr. Schwarz stated that from the character 
of the larvie it would appear that the species belongs to the 



Fig. 3. — ^ISTest making Psyllid from Key West, Florida. 


Psyllinae rather than to the Aphalarinse, the wing parts in the 
former subfamily being more oval and more towards the sides of 
the body ; whereas in the Aphalarinse the wing parts are of a more 
quadrangular shape and more towards the dorsal portion of the 
body. In this connection Mr, Schwarz reviewed the larval 
habits of such American Psyllidie as have hitherto been studied 
biologiciilly. 

In discussion Mr. Busck stated that he, also, saw this Psyllid at 
Key West, Florida. Dr. Ashmead said that since Mr. vSchwarz’s 
paper on the nest-making Australian Psyllidfe the subject has 
been taken up by Mr. Froggatt in Australia. Other species of 
the genera Spondyliaspis and Cardiaspis have been described 
by the latter author, but no progress has been made in our 
knowledge of the peculiar structures made by their larvse. 
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May 5, 1904. 

The iSyth regular meeting was held atthe Sangerbund Hall, 314 
C street, N.W., Vice-President Hopkins in the chair, and Messrs. 
Ashmead, Benton, Currie, Dyar, Gill, Heidemann, Kolinsky 
and Ulke, members, and Mr. Frederick Knab, visitor, pres- 
ent. The Corresponding Secretary presented a report. Among 
other publications he i*eported the receipt from Baron C. Rf 
Osten Sacken of the latter’s autobiography entitled Record of 
My Life Work in Entomology.”^ A copy of the work was shown- 
Mr, Ulke stated that, he became acquainted with Baron Osten 
Sacken in 1856, the latter having come to Washington at tliat 
time. He gave some personal reminiscences of the Baron. 

— Mr, S. Arthur Johnson, First Assistant in Zoology in the 
State Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colorado, and Mr. 
Frederick Knab, temporarily residing at 739 Thirteenth street 
N.W., were elected to corresponding membership. 

— Dr. Dyar showed a copy of Rothschild and Jordan’s *‘A 
Revision of the Lepidoptej'ous family Sphingidse/’f ^nd stated how 
their changes in the generic names had been arrived at. Their 
method of determining the types of composite genera diflers 
from that usually employed in the three following particuihrs : 
(i) No generic name is to be recognized unaccompanied by some 
sort of printed description ; (2) the first species of a composite 
genus is to be regarded as the type; (3) a subsequent genus 
containing the type of a preceding one is a synonym thereof, 
whether its first species be the same or not. 

Under (i ) Hubner’s Tentamen names and all catalogue names 
are rejected, even though accompanied by the plain designation 
of a species as the type, while every name is accepted that has 
some sort of description attached, even if that description con- 
tains not a single character that will define the genus. Dr. Dyar 
said he thought that the line had been drawn arbitrarily by these 
authors. A name accompanied only by some well-known species 
as type is often more intelligible and useful than another with 
a long description which gives no essential characters. 

’^Cambridge, Mass., October, 1903. 
fNovitates Zoologicae, IX, SuppK, 1903. 
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(2) The taking of the first species of a genus as the type is 
defended as an extension of the rule of priority. It is also 
defended as the shortest and least laborious method and the one 
most likeW to produce uniformity. Dr. Dyar agreed with the 
authors that it was certainly easy and a most gratifying relief 
from the labors incidental to any attempts to arrive at the types 
of genera by the method of elimination. This metliod had, he 
said, been rather a dismal failure, so far as applied to insects. 
No two authors seem capable of arriving at the same results in a 
particular case. He was inclined to attribute this to faulty 
research, and he supposed that when all the literature had been 
examined a finality would be arrived at. However, if general 
consent were to be obtained he admitted that this new method 
would save an iminense amount of irksome labor. The principal 
objection to it seems to be that it has not been generally adopted 
in other branches of zoology. A uniform method of determ in- 
ing types of genera should -obtain throughout the animal king- 
dom. Therefore, until a change shall have been effected in the 
rules of nomenclature the generally accepted method of elimination 
should be continued. Dr. Dyar said that it might be further 
urged that the method did not do justice to the writings of sub- 
sequent authors, and the student would be inclined to omit 
studying them. 

Astof3) Dr. Dyar failed to see why it was propounded. It 
does away with some names wdiich have, strictly, little right to 
be recognized, yet, which might be retained if rule (2) were 
allowed to cover those cases as well. Two genera containing 
exactly the same species might then be preserved if their first 
species was difierent. Dr. Dyar could not see any harm in this, 
and he believed that the less rules there were in force the better 
it would be for simplicity. 

Dr. Gill said that as applied to the Linnsean genera the method 
of taking the first species as type was unsound. Linnaeus placed 
his species in a graded sequence, those connecting one group 
with another being placed at the beginning and the end. The 
really typical forms would be found in the middle of the genus 
and the first species often contradicts the diagnosis in one or even 
several particulars, as is the case with Squalus prist is. 

Dr. Dyar said that the method of elimination was calculated 
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to produce no better results. The frequent outcome of its appli- 
cation was to determine as the type the most obscure and least 
known species of the genus. Thus, in Hiibner’s genera in the 

Verzeichniss ’’ not only are the w^-ell-known European forms 
included but they are followed by those known to Hiibner only 
by Cramer’s figures and which fall in these genera owing to 
Hiibner’s definitions being based on pattern of markings and 
coloration. It is perfectly natural that subsequent authors re- 
move first those well-known European species, leaving the type 
of Hubner’s term to fall upon some South American form usually 
belonging to another family and which was autoptically unknown 
to Hiibner. In this case the method of taking the first species as 
type produces better results and is more just to the author. 

Dr. Ashmead pointed out that the action of previous authors 
should be taken into account and their determinations of types, 
when justified by the rules, should be binding and ought not 
to be changed. This not only in justice to the authors but in 
obedience to the rule of priority. 

— Dr, Ashmead stated that he had received another consign- 
ment of Philippine Hymenoptera from Father W. A. Stanton of 
the Philippine Weather Bureau, Manila, P. 1. The collection 
contained about thirty-one new species— additions to his recently 
published list of Philippine Hymenoptera and, to a large extent, 
representing families not before known from the Philippines. 

— Dr. Hopkins informed the Society that he had just receiv'ed 
a letter from Mr. Burke, now in Washington State investigating 
forest insects, in which the latter stated that he had succeeded, 
by fastening little cages to the trees, in capturing emerging adults 
of the Syrpbid fly whose larva, as ascertained by him last sum- 
mer, is destructive to the Western hemlock. The larva lives in, 
or under, the bark, entering by a wound made by a woodpecker 
or Scolytid beetle and, enlarging it, causes an accumulation of 
pitch and makes a bad defect in the wood. Dr, Ashmead re- 
called that in Florida he had found certain Syrphid larvas living 
in the bark of pine. 

— Dr. Hopkins mentioned that on his recent trip into the 
southern States, he had observed that certain Scolytid beetles 
whose range extends from the West Indies north into the United 
States are smaller as one goes southward, showing, in his 
opinion, that they were originally northern species. 

— Dr. Dyar presented the following paper : 
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NOTES ON SYNONYMY AND LARV.® OF PYRALID®. 

By Hakrison G. Dyar, 

Euzophera gigantella Ragonot. 

Ruzofkera gisrantella Ragonot, Nouv. gen. Phyc. and Gall., p. 33, iSSS. 

Euzophera gigantella Ragonot, Rom. Mem., viii, p. 51, 1901. 

Hdnora cinerella Hulbt, Journ. N. Y. Ent Soc., viii, p. 223, 1901, 

Honora cinerellti Hulst, Bull. 52, U. S. Nat. Mus., p. 433, 1902. 

Hulst’s 9 type is before me. It has not the contrasts of black 
shades shown in Ragonot’s figure,** but these shades are barely 
mentioned in the text and not at all in the original description, so 
it appeals that the figure is either ovei- colored or made from an 
unusually dark specimen. The species belongs to Euzophera 
rather than to Honora as the cell of the hind wings is long, being 
nearly half the ler^th of the wing. 

Vitula serratilineella Ragonot. 

Vitiila serratilineella Ragonot, Diag. N. A. Plncit. and Gall., p. 15, 
1S87. 

Vitiila serratilineella Hulst. Trans. Am. Ent. Soc., xvji, p. 179, 1890. 

Eccopisa set ratilineella Ragonot, Rom. Mem., viii, pp. 33, 560, 1901; 
PI. XLix, fig. 23. 

Vitula serratilineella Hampson, Rom. Mem., viii, p. S3, 1901. 

Eccopsia serratilineelia Hulst, Bull. 52, U. S. Nat. Mus., p. 430, 1902. 

Vitula serratilineella Dyar, Proc Ent. Soc. Wash., v, p. 104. 1903. 

Not Vitula serratilineella Hampson, Rom. Mem., Viii, PI. XLii, fig. 
12, 1901. 

The species belongs to Vitula as originally placed by Ragonot, 
since the has none .of the peculiar characters described for 
Eccopisa Zeller. Hampson places it positively in this genus, f but 
without good reason, for he had no rf , as the citations in the text 
show. The figure (FI. xlix, fig. 33) is a fair representation of 
the species, but the second figure (PL xi.ii, fig. 13) is quite a dif- 
ferent insect, apparently belonging to another genus, and a male, 
if the drawing is to be trusted. The generic term Eccopsia is 
due to a misreading of Dr. Hulsfs manuscript or to a clerical 
error of his ; he evidently intended to write Eccopisa Zeller. I 
had to supply the authors" names and the references and, not find- 
ing Eccopsia^ thought it one of the new names being proposed 
by Ragonot in Vol. VIII of the Romanoff Memoirs, not then 
available. The term Eccopsia (Ragonot) Hulst will be cited as 


*Rom, Mem., vin, PI. xxv, fig. 25, 
f Rom. Mem., vxir, p, 360, 1901, 
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a synoi\ym of Vitula^ serratiHneella Ragonot. There is 
no known American species of Mccoptsa Zeller, 

Lrsetilia ephestiella Ragonot. 

Dakruma ephestiella Ragonot, Diag. No Am. Phycit. and Gall., p. 13, 
1SS7. 

Lmtilia ephestiella Hulst, Trans. Am. Ent. Soc., xvn, p. 1S5, 1S90. 

Lasiosticha ephestiella Ragonot, Rom. Mem., viii, p. no, 1901, PI. i, 
fig 3 - 

J^aosticka ephestiella Hulst, Bull. 52, U. S. Nat. Mus., p. 431, 1902. 

The name LaosticJia is another error in preparing Dr. Hulst’s 
manuscript for Bulletin 52. The name originalh' communicated 
to Dr. Hulst was evidently Lasiosticha Meyrick. But I can see 
no reason for referring the Arizonian species to this Australian 
genus. Lasiosticha is characterized by having a thick ridge of 
scales on the antennae from base to middle, as stated in the text 
of RagonoPs monograph and shown in the figure,* while Rago- 
not says of ephestiella^ ^ antennae simple, filiform, feebU?- pubes- 
cent. The venation is state<l to be as in caccidivora Comstock, 
but vein 2 of hind wings a little before end of cell and vein 8 very 
short. I would refer it to Lcetilia of which Lacsticha (Ragonot) 
Hulst will become a synonym. The genus Lasiosticha Meyu'ick 
should be considered unrepresented in America. 

Pectinigera ardiferella Hulst 

Altoofia atdiferella Hulst, Ent. Amen, iv, p. iiS, 18SS. 

Altoona ardiferella Hulst. Trans Am. Ent. Soc , xvii, p 208, 1S90. 

Tolima ardiferella Ragonot, Romanoff Mem., viii, p. 506, 1901. 

Aurora nigromaculella Hulst, Journ. N. Y. Ent. Soc., vill, p, 224, 1901. 

Sahiria ardiferella Hulst. Bull. 53, U. S. Nat. Mus., p. 439, 1902. 

This species cannot belong to Tolima^ as vein 2 of the hind 
wings is distant from the angle of the cell, nor to Aurora^ as vein 
10 of fore wings is from the cell, nor to Saluria^ as there is no 
frontal tubercle. Altoona is made a synonym of Tolima by 
Ragonot, but I have seen no male and cannot say whether the 
antemii® in this species have a tuft of scales or not. I assume 
that the}^ do, in placing the species in Pectinigera^ as the posi- 
tion to which Hampson assigns the species in the Romanoff 
Memoirs implies that such is the case. 

Two small specimens from Mr. T. D. A. Cockerell from 
Mesilla Park, New Mexico, emerged August 4 and ri. They 
are labeled as follows : 

“ Bred from Orthezia anna: on Atriplex canescens. Larva 


*Rom. Mem., vin, p. 109, PI. xlvi, fig. 24, 1901. 
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in web, S or 9 mm. long. Head black; body dull white, the 
piliferous tubercles dark but not very conspicuous. First thoracic 
•segment dark purplish at the sides, black or nearly so on the 
dorsum- Thoracic legs black.” (Cockerell.) 

Selagia lithosella Ragonot 

Seia^-Za liikosella Ragonot, Diag., N. Am. Phycit., p. 9, 1SS7. 

Selagia lithosella Hulst, Trans. Am. Ent. Soc., xvii, p. 160, 1890. 
Selagia lithosella Ragonot, Rom. Mem., vii, p, 474^ 1893. 

Honora luteella Hulst, Journ. N. Y. Ent. Soc., viii, p. 223, 1901. 
Selagia lithosella Hulst, Bull. 52, U. S. Nat. Mus., p. 426, 1902. 
Ho 7 i 07 'ti luieella Hulst, Bull. 52, U. S. Nat. Mus.. p. 433. 1902. 

Hulsfs type of htteella is before me and agrees with Ragonot's 
figui'e of lithosella. The species does not belong to Honora^ 
having S veins in the hind wings, but agrees generically with 
the European argyrella Fab., the type of Selagia. 

Cacotherapia, n. gen. 

Fore wings with 12 veins, 2 well before the angle of the cell, 3 before 
the angle, 4 and 5 iong-stalked, cell long, 6 well below the upper angle, 
7 to 10 stalked, 7 to 9 close together on a long stalk, 7 from S beyond 9, 
10 shortly stalked, ii from cell. Hind wings with 7 veins, 2 from long 
before angle of cell, 3 and 4 separate, 6 from upper angle of cell, 7 and S 
anastomosing, the upper vein of the cell obsolete, resembling the discal 
vein. Labial palpi long, porrect; maxillary palpi and tongue invisible; 

antenniB thickened, slightly dentate, ciliate, a heavy scaling on costa of 
fore wings below at base. 

Belongs to the Galleriin® near Meyrick, but differs 

in the obsolescence of the tongue, the long porrect palpi, etc. 
Type: Aitrora nigrocinereella Hulst. 

Cacotherapia nigrocinereella Hulst. 

Aurora nigrocinereella Hulst, Can. Ent., xxxil, p. 176, 1900. 

Aurora nigrocinereella Hulst, Bull. 52, U. S. Nat. Mus., p. 43S, 1902. 

The locality ‘‘Texas” given by Hulst is erroneous. The 
specimens were bred from larvae feeding on Lecanmm sp., on 
Bigelovia dottglassii^ American Fork, Utah (E. A. Schwarz). 
Received at Dept. Agriculture June 22, 1S91, issued cP and ? 
July 7 and 8, 1S91 ” (Dept. Agr., No. 5094). 

This adds another to the list of carnivorous Lepidoptera. 
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— Mr. Heidemann presented the following paper : 

NOTES ON NORTH AMERICAN ARADIDiE, WITH DESCRIP- 
TIONS OF TWO NEW SPECIES. 

By Otto Heidemann. 

Dr. A. D. Hopkins, who is in charge of the forest insect inves- 
tigations of the Department of Agriculture, turned over to me for 
identification a lot of hemipterous imsects belonging to the family 
Aradidae. Some of these wei'e collected by him on his trips to 
Florida and Texas, but the greater part of them by his assistant, 
Mr. W. F. Fiske, in North Carolina and Georgia during the year 
1903. The collection represents four genera with thirteen well- 
known species. In addition there are two new species of the 
genera Neuroctenus and AneurusJ^ 

Sia'bfamily 

Aradus acutus Say. 

Two specimens. A female taken at Tryon, N. C., April 17, 
1903, beneath the bark of a rotten oak log; and a male, found at 
Everett, Ga.^ April 37, 1903, under dry bark of small dead oak. 

On these specimens the cinereous spots on the dorsal part of 
abdomen show very distinctly. The species is not uncommon, 
frequently being found also around Washington, D. C. 

Aradus similis Say. 

Two specimens from Tryon, N. C., December 14 and April 
9, 1903, beneath bark of elm, girdled last spring; also under 
bark of dead maple. This common species varies considerably 
in size. Even dwarf specimens are found. 

Aradus crenatus Say. 

Six specimens, males and females. All came from Tryon, 
N. C.. Api'il 4<) 7^ 17?* 1903. Found beneath bark of tulip trees 
{/^iriodendron)^ killed last summer ; under loose bark of hickory 
(log (lead one year), and beneath bark of maple trees, girdled 
one year. I once took at Cabin Jqbn, Md , numerous specimens 
of nymphs and adults, by sifting the decaying wood of an old 
tree stump. 

Aradus niger Stal. 

Three specimens, male and female, winged form. They were 
collected by Dr. A. D. Hopkins, at Kirbyville, Texas, November 
17, 1903, under dead bark of long-leaf pine {Pinus palustris). 
This species was for a long time unrecognized, but specimens 

*The notes on mode of occurrence are mostly taken from field notes* 
furnished me by Dr. A. D. Hopkins. 
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have lately been compared v^nth Stal’s type by Dr. Cb. Aurivilius 
of Stockholm, and are now preserved in the U. S. National Mu- 
seum collection.^ 

Aradus cinnamomeus Panzer. 

One specimen, a winged male from Tryon, N. C. Common 
throughout the spring and early summer on a large pine tree, 
which had been girdled in March, but which was still alive. 
Many specimens were caught in the pitch that exuded from the 
wound. This small Aradus belongs also to the palearctic fauna. 

Aradus fallen! StaL 

A single female specimen, taken at light, May 30, 1903, at 
Tryon, N. C. This species has a wide range of distribution. 
Originally described from Rio Janeiro, Bi'azil, it occurs through- 
out South America, in Mexico and the West Indies, and has 
recently been recorded from nearly all of the Southern States. It 
is known, also, from Indian Territory and the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Aradus breviatus Bergroth. 

One example, a male, collected by Dr. A. D. Hopkins, on 
Taxodiura at Baldwin, Fla. This species seems quite rare. I 
once took two specimens from the crevices of the bark of a living 
pine tree in the neighborhood of Washington, D. C. 

Sn-bfamily -HR ACJEIY'RRIIYJSrCiaillJ^.ZEC. 

Brachyrrhynchus granulatus Say. 

Numerous specimens from Tryon, N. C., March 6 and April 
9, 1903 ; found on yellow pine trees, dead some years, and be- 
neath bark of dead maples ; on fresh pine boards, attracted with 
other insects by the odor of resin; and on November 17, 1903, 
beneath bark of chestnut felled last spring. It was also taken at 
Savannah, Ga., April 39, and at Cornelia? Ga., November 23, 
1903, beneath dead and dry oak bark. The species is very abun- 
dant throughout the United States. 

Neuroctenus simplex Uhler. 

Many specimens, mostly from Tryon, N. C., March 9, Novem- 
ber 17, iS, 1903, beneath bark of decaying oak log and beneath 
bark of oak, which died last summer. The species was also col- 
lected at Saluda, N. C, November 35, 1903, in large numbers 
beneath bark of oak trees girdled last spring; and at Lakeland, 
Fla., April 7, 1904, on live-oak. This is the commonest species 
of the Aradids known in the United States. Fresh specimens 

* Note on Aradtts {^uihiub) niger Stal By O. Heidemann. Proc, 
Ent. Soc. Wash., iv, No. 4, p, 3S9. 1S96-1901 ; and loc. cit., p. 411. 
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have the membranous parts of the eh’tia silvery-'white with a 
short, dark streak at base, sometimes running down to the middle 
and forming an irregular spot. 

Neuroctenus pseudonymus Bergroth. 

Neurocietins psendofiymns Bergroth, Wien Ent. Zeit., xviri, p. 27, 1S9S. 

One example, taken at Saluda, N. C., May 20, beneath bark 
of a decaying chestnut log. This species was originally described 
from North Carolina. I have taken it twice in the District of 
Columbia. It is more robust and broader in body than any other 
of the North American species of Neuroctefius. 

Neuroctenus elongatus Osborn. 

Nem'ocienus elongatm Osborn, Ohio Naturalist, iv. No. 2. p. 21, 1903. 

Six specimens, males and females, found at Tryon, N. C., 
April 3, 1903, beneath bark of decaying chestnut log. Prof. 
Herbert Osborn kindly examined one of the male specimens and 
identified it as N. elongatus^ recently described by him from one 
male specimen in his paper on xAradidae of Ohio.''^ Having now 
a series of specimens of both sexes, I give the following descrip- 
tion of the female : 

9 . — Anterior process of head reaching very slightly over the apex of 
first antennal joint ; process of the antenniferous tubercles acute ; tubercles 
behind the eyes quite prominent. Pronotum twice as wide as its length ; 
posterior margin nearly straight. Dorsal part of abdomen dark brown, 
with the lateral margin reddish brown, the posterior edges of the segments- 
on the connexivum a little raised near the incisures. Lateral lobes of the 
genital segment, as seen from above, slightly longer than the middle lobe, 
which is obtusely rounded and not broader than the lateral lobes. Length 
5.5 to 6 mm ; width 2.25 mm. 

Of this species I possess also two examples from Grcensburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Neuroctenus hopkinsi, n. sp. 

Dark brownish, irregularly granulated. Anterior process of head deeply 
notched at tip, reaching the apex of the basal antennal joint; process 
of the antenniferous tubercles very acute, divaricate;' post-ocular part 
of head rounded, coarsely granulated, not tuberculated laterally. An- 
tennte as long as the posterior margin of pronotum, finely granulated ; the 
basal joint stout, third joint somewhat more slender than the others and 
slightly* longer, the fourth fusiform and yellowish at tip with a few 
long, fine hairs. Pronotum trapezoidal; the lateral margins slightly 
sinuated with the anterior angles rounded, somewhat prominent ; poster- 
ior margin straight; surface coarsely granulated, a little raised at the an- 


The Ohio Naturalist, iv. No. 2, p, 41, December, 1903. 
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terior part with two small, glabrous spots neai the anterior border. 
Scutellum broad triangular, rounded at tip with a faint indication of a 
Carina; near the pronotal border is a shallow impression, where the 
granules are indistinct, arranged in longitudinal rows, while the posterior 
part of the scutellum is very coarsely transversely wrinkled. Corium 
more finelj^ irregularly granulated and rugulose; the neuration of the 
membranous part ot elytra vei*y distinct; color black with two yellow 
spots at base near the scutellum, and one on each side next to the tip of 
corium. The laterariobes of the female genitalia are rounded and exactly 
in the same line with the middle lobe, which is transverse and only a little 
broader than the lateral lobes. Male genital segment broad, oval, poster- 
ior margin more angulate and the lateral lobes very small. 

Length of female 5.8 to 6.2 mm.; width of abdomen 2.8 mm. 

Length of male 5,8 mm. ; width 3.6 mm. 

Hendersonville, N. C., May 36, 1903, found under bark of 
white pine, cut last winter. 

Type. — No. S048, U. S. National Museum. 

This species is easily distinguished from N. shnplex Uhler and 
from N. elongatiis Osborn by the conspicuously rugose surface 
of the posterior part of the scutellum and by the difterently 
shaped, slightly longer terminal genital segment of the male. It 
seems to be also allied to N. ampins Champion and N. puuctu- 
latus Burmeister, but differs from the former in having the post- 
ocular part of head not spinous nor tuberculate, and is distin- 
guished from the latter species by the shorter antennas. 

I name the species in honor of Dr. A D. Hopkins, who has 
contributed much to our knowledge of the hemipterous insects 
living under bark of trees. 

Aneurus minutus Bergroth, 

Aneurus minutus Bergroth, Verb. Zool.-bot. Ges Wien, iSS6, p. 58. 

Two specimens, male and female, from Brunswick, Ga., April 
26, 1903 ; found in deserted galleries of a small Cerambycid in dead 
branches of sumac. This species is recorded from Mexico and 
the West Indies. I have also seen specimens from Arizona and 
Southern Florida. 

Aneurus simplex Uhler. 

One example, a male, from Hoquiam, Washington State. This 
species has more slender antennae than any other of the species, 
and the apical joint is very long. The original specimen is re- 
corded by Prof. Ph. R. Uhler from New England. 

Aneurus fiskei, n. sp. 

Reddish brown ; finely granulate and rugulose. Head slightly longer 
than broad ; front reaching to the middle of first antennal joint, spines of 
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the antenniferous tubercles acute and curved ; part behind the eyes ob- 
tusely rounded, edged with a few fine granules; tubercles laterally obso- 
lete. Antennae not quite twice the length of head; basal joint very stout, 
broader than the frontal part of head; second joint oval like the basal 
one, but much smaller and not thicker than the two remaining joints, 
which are cylindrically formed; third joint nearly equal in length to the 
first; the terminal one a little longer than the third and second together, 
covered with fine hairs. Pronotum half as long as wide with a transverse 
furrow before the middle; the lateral margins anteribrly slightly sinuate; 
surface very finely granulate, posteriorly rugulose. Scutellum nearly as 
long as broad, having also the same length as the pronotum in the mid- 
dle, more coarsely granulated with a short, faint carina anteriorly. The 
membranous part of elytra rugose and densely gianulated, color black; 
near the middle of corium runs a transverse, yellowish spot, in some 
specimens obliterated. The terminal genital segment of male conve-K and 
long, but extending barely beyond the genital lobes. 

Length of female 3.8 to 4 mm.; width i.S mm. 

Length of male 3.6 to 3.8 mm ; width 1.6 mm. 

Tryon, N. C., May 31, 1903 (W. F. Fiske. three specimens); 
Bedford Co., Pa., August 15, 1901 ; Paris, Fauquier Co., Va., 
July 37, 1S9S; Berkeley Springs, Va., August 20, 1891 (O. 
Heidemann), and Mount Airy, Ga., September 3, 1S94 (E, A. 
Schwarz). Mr. Fiske’s specimens were collected beneath bark 
of decaying branches of sour-wood i^Oxydendruvt) and also be- 
neath loose bark scales on dry branches of sycamore. The other 
material was found on dry and decaying branches of trees. 

Type. — No. S049, U. S. National Museum. 

This species has some similarity to A. 77 iontanus Champion, 
chiefly in the shape of the antennae, but difters in being smaller 
and having the post-ocular part of head not spinous. I take 
pleasure in dedicating it to Mr. W. F. Fiske. 


Mr. Heidemann stated, in this connection, that Pi-of. Herbert 
Osborn has in preparation a monograph of the Aradidse. Dr. 
Hopkins asked Mr. Heidemann what constitutes the food of 
Aradids. Mr. Heidemann stated that, so far as known, Aradidse 
appear to feed upon fungi. Dr. Hopkins said that this, also, was 
his opinion as to their food habits and he did not believe them 
insectivorous.* Dr. Ashmead stated that certain Proctotrypid 
parasites belonging to the genus Aradophag2is infest the eggs of 
Aradidae. 

M 

* A previous discussion on this subject is to be found in Proc, Ent. Soc. 
Wash., IV, No. 4, July 16, 1901. pp. 390 and 391, 
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— The following paper by Mr. Coquillett was read by title : 

NEW NORTH AMERICAN DIPTERA. 

By D. W. Coquillett. 

At various times in the past few years, in the course of identi- 
fying specimens of Diptera for various correspondents, the writer 
has given manuscript names to new species, at the request of the 
senders, and as several of these names have since appeared in print, 
while others are shortly to be published, it is desirable to have 
these species characterized so as to give the names a standing. 
Accordingly the descriptions are ‘appended herewith, together 
with those of several other species which are as yet apparently 
un described : 

Family CHIRONOMID.^E. 

Ceratopogon medius, n. sp. 

Near vayicolor^ but differs in the coloring of the legs, the presence of 
black bristles on the hind tibiae, etc. Black, the face, mouth parts, joints 
two to seven of the antennae, the halteres, abdomen, tarsi except the nar- 
row apices of the joints, a ring before apex of each front femur and both 
ends of the front and middle tibi« except their extreme apices, yelIow\ 
Eyes naiTowly separated on the front. Thorax bluish gray pruinose. 
Front femora slightly thickened, each bearing four black spines on the 
under side, other femora without spines, first tarsal joint nearly twice as 
long as the second, the fourth joint dilated, bilobed at the apex, less than 
one-half as long as the fifth, the latter without spines on the under side, 
the two claws of each tarsus subequal in size. Wings bare, whitish hya- 
line,, third vein separated from the first, not connected by a cioss-vein, 
reaching three-fourths length of wung, apex of first vein a short distance 
before middle of the third, fourth vein forks almost opposite the small 
cross- vein. Length 2 mm. 

Riverton, New Jersey. A female specimen collected on July 
y by Mr. C. W. Johnson. 

Type, — No. 7943, U. S. National Museum. 

Family CULICID.E. 

Tseniorhynchus nigricans, n. sp. 

Near Jieriurlfans,, but smaller and darker, the first joint of the hind tarsi 
devoid of a median light colored band, etc. Deep black, a median band 
on the proboscis and the halteres yellow. Scales of palpi black, those at 
the apex white, appressed scales of occiput yellow, the upright ones brown. 
Mesonotum nearly covered with golden yellow scales, those of the abdo- 
men black and with a lateral patch of whitish ones in the front angles of 
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segments two to seven, venter black scaled and with a broad fascia of 
whitish ones on the base of each segment. Legs black scaled, femora 
with a stripe of vellow ones toward the base of the posterior side, a few 
on the front side toward the base, a ring of whitish scales at three-fourths 
the length of the femora, scales at extreme apices of femora and bases of 
tibiae whitish, tibiae also with a narrow streak of whitish ones extending 
nearly the entire length of the posterior side, a broad band of whiti.«;h 
ones at two-thirds their length, those at the apex also whitish, tarsi with 
a rather narrow band of whitish ones at the base of each joint, tarsal claws 
not toothed. Wings hyaline, the scales brown the lateral scales of the 
veins broadly lanceolate, second submarginal cell much longer than the 
second posterior, about four times as long as its petiole. Length 3 ^ mm. 

Panama. Two females collected by Dr. J. W. Ross. 

Type. — No, 7943, U. S. National Museum. 

Tseniorhynchus signipennis, n. sp. 

Distinguished by the apical half of the costa of each wing being covered 
with light yellow scales with the exception of two patches of black ones. 

$. — Brown, varied with yellowdsh, the bases of the antennie, a broad 
band at middle of the proboscis, the first tarsal joint except the apex and 
a ring near the base, also the bases of the following joints, very narrowly 
on the last two, yellow. Scales of palpi and the upright ones on the 
occiput mixed black and light yellow, the appressed scales of the occiput 
and mesonotum light \ellow, those on the abdomen chiefly white, on the 
femora and tibise mixed black and light yellow, not forming distinct bands 
or spots, those on the tarsi black except at bases of the joints and the 
broad median portion of the first, which are chiefly whitish ; on the second 
joint of the hind tarsi the whitish scales cover its basal half*, tarsal claws 
not toothed. Wing-scales mixed black and light yellow, the former col- 
lected into three spots, two on the apical half of the costa and one on the 
sixth vein at a point near three-fourths of its length ; scales on apical half 
of the costa and of the sixth vein wholly yellow with the exception of the 
patches of black scales ; of the latter, the first one on the costa is slightly 
longer than the second and equals about one-half of the-vellow interval 
between them ; lateral scales of the veins varying from broadly oblanceo- 
hite to very narrow, almost linear; petiole of the first submarginal cell 
slightly longer than the cell ; hind cross-vein nearly its own length before 
the small. Length 3 mm. 

ij'. — Palpi slender, brown, bases of last two joints and the preceding 
joint except its apex, yellow; proboscis reaching slightly beyond base of 
penultimate joint of palpi ; hairs of antennie golden yellow, many on the 
lower side brown. Scales of abdomen mixed brown and whitish. Front 
and middle tarsi bearing two teeth under one of the claws and one under 
the other, hind tarsal claws not toothed. Length 4 mm. Otherwise as 
in the female. 
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Monterey, Mexico. One female and four males (the latter 
much abraded), bred by Dr. Joseph Goldberger. 

Type, — No. 8029, U. S, National Museum. 

Culex nivitarsis, n, sp. 

9. — Black, the thorax and scutellum brown, the first antennal joint, 
halteres, coxa;, femora and tibiie yellow, the hind tarsi white and with a 
faint median brownish band on the three middle joints. Scales of palpi 
brown, those on the basal portion yellow, on the apex white; scales of 
upper part of occiput golden yellow, on the sides and lower part chiefly 
white, those on the mesonotum golden yellow, on the abdomen purple, 
those on the extreme bases and front angles of the segments yellowish, 
including all on the seventh and following segments, those on the venter 
white. Scales of legs brown and whitish, not forming bands or spots, 
those on the first two pairs of tarsi brown and with white ones on the 
narrow bases and broad apices of the first two joints as well as on the 
narrow bases of the remaining joints of the middle tarsi; scales of the 
hind tarsi almost wholly white; all tarsal claws toothed. Wings grayish 
hyaline, the scales brown, lateral scales of the veins narrow and almost 
linear, petiole of first submarginal cell about two-thirds as long as this 
cell, hind cross-vein about its own length from the small. Length 4 mm. 

— Palpi slender, black, a broad band in middle of first joint and bases 
of the following joints white, proboscis reaching almost to apex of penul- 
timate joint of palpi. Front and middle tarsi with one of their claws 
bidentate and the other unidentate, hind tarsal claws also unidentate; 
some of the brown bands on the hind tarsi quite distinct, especially the 
one on the third joint. Petiole of the first submarginal cell almost as long 
as that cell. Length 4.5 mm. Otherwise as in the female. 

Paterson, New Jersey, May'^ 12. A specimen of each sex sub- 
mitted by Dr. J. B. Smith, to whom they have been returned. 

Culex pullatus, n. sp. 

9. —Near pmicior and impiger^ but the bristles of the scutellum are 
chiefly black instead of yellow, etc. Black, the halteres and femora largely 
yellowish. Scales of palpi black, those on the occiput pale yellow, the 
upright ones in the middle yellow, those on the sides and the bristles 
black. Scales of the mesonotum golden yellow, the sides with a few 
lighter colored ones, the bristles and those of the scutellum chiefly black. 
Scales of abdomen black and with a tinge of violet, a crossband of whitish 
ones at base of each segment, dilated at each end, scales of venter whitish, 
a few black ones in hind angles of the segments. Scales of coxa; and on 
lower part of anterior, and posterior sides of the femora yellowish white, 
on upper part of femora and toward their apices chiefly black ; scales of 
tibiae blackish and mixed with a few yellowish ones, those on the tarsi 
blackish; all tarsal claws toothed. Wings, hyaline, the scales brown, 
lateral scales of the veins narrow and almost linear, petiole of first sub- 
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marginal cell nearly as long as this cell, hind cross-vein about its length 
from the small. Length 4.5 mm. 

rj'. — Palpi slender, the scales and hairs black, the latter, like those of the 
antennse, appear whitish in certain lights; proboscis reaching slightly 
beyond apex of palpi. Mesonoturn with a pair of subdorsal bare vittje on 
its anterior two-thirds. Abdomen with a cross-band on the apices of ven- 
tral segments 3 to 7. Petiole of the first submarginal cell longer than the 
cell. Otherwise as in the female. 

Kaslo, British Coluinbia. One female and ten males bred 
from the larvae, June 8 to 16, by Dr. H. G. Dyar ; also ninety 
females and thirty-three males bred from the pupae, or captured, 
by Dr. Dyar. 

Type.— 'No. 803c, U. S. National Museum. 

Although so similar to punctoj' and ifnpiger in the adult state, 
the larva is very different, as Dr. Dyar has pointed out to me. 

Family MYCETOPHILID^dE. 

Eugnoriste brevirostris, n. sp. 

Black, the htems of the halteres yellow Head narrow and elongated, 
about three times as long as wide, proboscis slightly longer than the head, 
slender, horny, over six times as long as wide. Wings grayish, apex of 
first vein a short distance before the forking of the fourth. Length 3.5 
mm. 

Halfway House, Pike’s Peak, Colorado, September. A female 
specimen collected by Prof. T. D. A. Cockerell. 

Type. — No. 7944, U. S. National Museum. 

Acnemia varipennis, n. sp. 

Yellow, the antenn® beyond the second joint, a circle around each 
ocellus, a spot in front of each wing the breast largely, a streak at each 
hind angle of the mesonoturn, the margins of the scutellum except at the 
extreme apex, two longitudinal vittse on lower half of metanotum, a spot 
in front of the halteres, the abdomen except bases of segments and the 
genitalia, the tarsi except their bases, and the knobs of the halteres, black; 
a pair of widely separated brownish subdorsal vittse on the mesonoturn ; 
hairs and bristles chiefly yellow. Wings grayish hyaline, tinged with 
yellow along the costa, first section of third vein clouded with brown, a 
brown cross-band extends from apex of marginal cell to apex of third pos- 
terior cell, becoming grayish posteriorly, a large brown spot along under 
side of fifth vein before its apex. Length 5 mm. 

Mountains near Claremont, Cal. A female specimen collected 
by Prof. C. F. Baker. 

Type . — No. S044, U. S. National Museum. 
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Phronia tenebrosa, n. sp. 

Black, the halteres and legs yellow, the last two pairs of cox«, the hind 
edge of the front ones, a streak on underside of each femur near the base, 
the apices of the hind femora, and the tarsi except their bases, brown. 
Third joint of antennse nearly twice as long as Avide, the following joints 
becoming successively shorter to the fourteenth which is as wide as long, 
first joint slightly longer than wide, the second as wide as long; outer 
ocelli contiguous to the eye?. Body graAush pruinose, the hairs and bris- 
tles yellowish. Lateral bristles of tibiae shorter than the diameter of the 
tibiie. Wings hyaline, the apex from a short distance before apex of first 
vein to tip of lower fork of fifth vein, and a cloud below the latter, dark 
gray ; auxiliary vein attenuated toward its apex, becoming obsolete slightly 
beyond middle of first basal cell, third vein strongly bowed toward the 
first, ending in the costa at an acute angle only a short distance before 
apex of costal vein, fourth vein forks at one-third of distance from the 
small cross-vein to the forking of the fifth vein. Length 2.5 mm. 

San Mateo Co., Cal. A female specimen collected bv Prof. 
C. F. Baker. 

Type, — No. 8031. U. S. National Museum. 

Ccelosia pygophora, n. sp. 

Black, the first two joints of the antenna?, a large humeral spot, the 
hypopygium, halteres, coxce, femora, tibia? and bases of tarsi, yellow. 
First joint of nntennse shorter than the second, wider than long, the 
second as wide as long, the third three times as long as wide, the follow- 
ing joints increasing slightly in length to the eleventh, which is about six 
times as long as wide, the remaining joints decreasing in length to the 
last one, Avhich is slightly shorter than the preceding joint ; two outer 
ocelli separated from the eyes a distance equal to one-half of that between 
these ocelli. Body thinly grayish pruinose, the hairs yellowish, the bris- 
tles on sides of thorax and the hairs on the hypopygium chiefly brown ; 
hypopygium very large, nearly globular, the two joints of each clasper 
subequai in length, the second joint with a long, downwardly directed 
process near the base of the under side; a large, subtriangular piece in the 
middle of the upper side of the hypopygium has its point of attachment 
on a line with that of the claspers and reaches about to the middle of the 
second joint of the latter. Lateral bristles of the tibite not or scarcely 
longer than the diameter of the latter. Wings grayish hyaline, auxiliary 
vein terminating in costa slightly before base of third vein, no auxiliary 
cross-vein, third vein strongly bowed forward toward its apex, costal vein 
extending slightly over half way from apex of third to that of the fourth 
vein, the latter forking midway between the small cross-vein and fork of 
the fifth. Length 3 mm. 

San Mateo Co., Cal. Two male specimens collected bv Prof. 
C. F. Baker. 

?ype, — No. S033, U. S. National Museum. 
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Platyura pullata, n. sp. 

Black, the mouth parts, sides ot mesonotum, the scutellum, metanolum, 
hind margins of the abdominal segments, the genitalia, venter, coxse, 
femora, tibiie, bases of tarsi, and the haiteres, yellow; hairs and bristles 
chiefly black. Thorax thinly gray pruinose, the abdomen polished. 
Wings hyaline, apex of auxiliarj*^ vein opposite base of the third, auxiliary 
cross-vein near one-fourth of distance from the humeral to apex of auxil- 
iary vein, upper branch of third vein very oblique, terminating about its 
own length beyond apex of first vein, sixth vein prolonged to the wing- 
margin. Length 3.5 mm. 

Claremont, Cal. A female specimen collected by Prof. C. F. 
Baker. 

Type. — No. 8045, U. S. National Museum. 

•Family BIBIONIDyE. 

Bibiodes, n. gen. 

Same as Bibio except that the third vein a short distance beyond its base 
coalesces completely with the fourth vein for a distance equal to the 
succeeding .section of the fourth vein; the small cross-vein is therefore 
absent. 

lype: The following species: 

Bibiodes halteralis, n. sp. 

— Black, the haiteres yellow, the hairs yellowish white. Body 
polished. Outer spur of front tibiae very large, the inner one minute; 
hind tibiae clavate, enlarging considerably toward the apex, hind tarsi 
somewhat swollen. Wings grayish hyaline, stigma brown, first and third 
veins and first section of the fourth, brown, remaining veins nearly 
colorless. 

$. — Like the male except that the front coxae, all femora and the front 
and hind tibias are reddish yellow, the femora with a brown stripe on the 
upper and lower sides and the hind tibias with a similar stripe on the 
outer side Length 3 mm. 

San Mateo Co., Cal. (C. F. Baker) ; Los Angeles Co., Cal., 
Dec. 19, Jan, 12, and March iS (D. W. Coquillett). Nine males 
and one female. 

Type. — No. S033, U. S. National Museum. 

Family LEPTID.F:. 

Symphoromyia securifera, n. sp. 

Black; the palpi, haiteres, tibias and apices of femora yellow; hairs 
black, those on the occiput except along the upper edge, on the palpi, 
pleura, sides and venter of abdomen, coxae and femora, white. Third 
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joint of antenna) two and one-halftimes as wide as long, over twice as 
wide as greatest width of the first joint; face bare. Head, first joint of 
antennae, body, coxse and femora opaque, grayish pruinose, mesonotum 
marked with three brown vitt£e, the median one about one-fourth as wide 
as the gray space on either side of it; an oblong brown dorsal spot on 
abdominal segments tw’o to five. Wings hj’aline, the stigma pale brown. 
Length 5 mm. 

Santa Clara Co., Cal. A female specimen collected by Prof. 
C. F. Baker. 

Type. — No. S034, U. S. National Museum. 

Family BOMBYLIID.P:. 

Phthiria melanoscuta, n. sp. 

Black, the sides of the front, posterior half of the cheeks, lateral and 
lower margins of the occiput, sides of the masonotum, a broad vitta on 
upper edge and one below middle of pleura, connected by a cross-line 
below the wings, a spot above front cox^. the hypopleura. halteres, abdo- 
men, coxre, femora, ilbise and bases of tar*i, yellow (antennae wanting). 
Head polished, face and cheeks almost bare, proboscis about six times as 
long as the head, palpi slender, linear, nearly as long as the head. Hairs 
of body whitish, scutellum and the black portion of the mesonotum opaque, 
velvety. Wings hyaline, stigma grayish, last two sections of fifth vein 
subequal in length. Length 2.5 mm. 

Dripping Springs, Organ Mts.^ N. M. A female specimen 
collected in September, 1899, by Prof. T. D. A. Cockerell. 

Type, — No. S013, U. S. National Museum. 

Phthiria fulvida, n. sp. 

Yellow, a large spot on either side of the face which extends consider- 
ably on the cheek and slightly on the front, the third antennal joint 
except its base, the mouth parts, center of occiput, an ocellar dot, middle 
of metanotum and apices of tarsi, black; three vittse on the mesonotum, 
a few spots on the upper and lower portions of the pleura, and the narrow 
bases of some of the abdominal segments, reddish yellow. First two 
joints of antennie of nearh" an equal length, the second wider than long, 
the third about four times as long as the first two taken together, its upper 
and lower edges almost parallel, but converging toward the apex which is 
deeply emnrginate; proboscis about twice as long as the head, palpi rather 
robust, dilated toward the apex, reaching slightly beyond apex of second 
antennal joint; head polished, face and cheeks almost bare. Hairs of 
thorax and scutellum yellowish, mesonotum somewhat polished. Wings 
hyaline, apical half of subcostal cell yellowish, last two sections of fifth 
vein subequal in length. Length 3.5 mm. 
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Frontera, Tabasco, Mexico. A female specimen collected at 
li,Sfht, April 30, by Mr. C. H. T. Townsend. 

Type. — No- 8014, U. S. National Museum. 

Phthiria marginata, n. sp. 

Head yellow, a spot on either side and another above the insertion of 
the antennae, an ocellar dot, and center of the occiput, black; antennae 
and mouth parts black, antenna formed as in fttlvtda^ proboscis a little 
over twice as long as the head, palpi very slender, only slightly dilated 
toward the apex, reaching slightly beyond apex of second antennal joint. 
Body black, opaque, gray pruinose, sides of mesonotum, spots on the 
pleura, the scutellum except a median vitta w'hich is dilated at the base, 
and the hind margins of the abdominal segments both dorsallv and ven- 
trally, yellow; mesonotum with a pair of whitish pruinose vittae near the 
middle, hairs of body whitish. Legs dull yellowish, apices of tibife and 
the tarsi except their bases, brown. Wings hyaline, stigma grayish, last 
two sections of fifth vein of nearly an equal length. Length 3 mm. 

Pecos, New Mexico. A female specimen collected on Sep 
tember 4 by Prof. T. D, A. Cockerell. 

Type. — ^No. S015, U. S. National Museum. 

Phthiria vittiventris, n. sp. 

Head and its members as in marginata except that the black of the occi- 
put is more extended and at the upper corners sends a spur to each eye, 
while the proboscis is over three times as long as the head. Body black, 
the sides of the mesonotum, a large spot in front of the scutellum, several 
spots on the pleura, the scutellum except a line below the outer edge, a 
pair of broad subdorsal vitljfi on the abdomen, and the middle of the venter, 
yellow; mesonotum opaque, grayish pruinose and with a pair of whitish 
pruinose subdorsal vittag, black of abdomen somewhat velvety, hairs of 
body chiefly yellowish. Legs yellow, the front and hind femora except 
their ends, the apices of the tibize, and the tarsi except their bases, brown. 
Hal teres yellow. Wings hyaline, last two sections of fifth vein of nearly 
an equal length. Length z mm. 

Pecos, N. M., Aug. 29 (T. D, A. Cockerell) ; Las Vegas Hot 
Springs, N. M., Aug. 3 (H. S, Barber). Two female specimens. 

Type. — No. So 16, U. S, National Museum. 

Phthiria nubeculosa, n. sp. 

Head yellow, a spot on either side of the antennse, another on posterior 
half of each cheek, an ocellar dot and the center of the occiput, black; 
antennae black, the first joint chiefly* yellow, slightly longer than the sec- 
ond, each wider than long, the third elongate-oval, about three times as 
long as the first two, deeply emarginate at the apex; mouth parts black, 
proboscis slightly over twice as long as the head, palpi considerably 
enlarged toward the apex, almost reaching the tip of the antennae. Bodj^ 
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black, the sides of the mesonotum, several spots on the pleura, the scutel- 
lum except a pair of basal spots, and the hind margins of the abdominal 
segments both dorsallj and ventrally. yellow ; hairs whitish, body gray 
pruinose, mesonotum marked with a pair of whitish pruinose subdorsal 
vittzE. Legs yellow, tarsi except their bases brown. Halteres yellow. 
Wings hyaline, stigma pale gray, a faint, almost imperceptible brownish 
cloud on the veins and cross-veins at bases of the submarginal and 
posterior cells, last two sections of fifth vein of nearly an equal length. 
Length nearly 2 mm. 

Las Cruces, New Mexico. A female specimen collected by 
Prof. T. D. A. Cockerell. 

Type. — No. 8017, U. S. National Aliiseum. 

Phthiria inornata, n. sp. 

Head yellow, a spot on either side of the antenna?, another on the pos- 
terior half of either cheek, the ocellar triangle and the occiput except the 
lower part, black; hice and cheeks polished, nearly bare; antennee black, 
formed as in 7 iubeculosa (mouth parts wanting). Body black, gray prui- 
nose, mesonotum not vittate, the sides nai-towly, a few spots on the pleura, 
the scutellum except two brown vittie, and the hind margins of abdominal 
segments 2 to 7, jellow, hairs yellowish. Legs brown, the tibiie and bases 
of tarsi yellow. Halteres brown, the stemts yellow. Wings h;) aline, a 
distinct brown cloud on veins and cross-veins at bases of the submarginal 
and posterior cells, at apex of anal cell, and on the second vein, above the 
small cross-vein; a small, indistinct cloud near apex of second vein; 
stigma pale gray; last section of fifth vein somewhat longer than the 
preceding section. Length 2 mm. 

Texas. A male specimen collected by Belfrage. 

Type. — No. SorS, U. S. National Museum. 

Phthiria badia, n. sp. 

Yellow, a spot on either side of the antennse, another on the posterior 
half of either cheek, the ocellar triangle, the antennse and mouth parts 
except base of the former, the occiput except the lower portion, and the 
middle of the metanotum, black ; the mesonotum except the sides and two 
short streaks at the front end, deep reddish brown; the breast and a few 
spots on the pleura reddish yellow, tarsi, except at bases, brown. First 
two joints of antennae of nearly an equal length, each ‘wider than long, the 
third bomewhat more than three times as long as the first two, the upper 
and lower edges only slightly convex, the apex emarginate ; proboscis 
about twice as long as the head, palpi rather robust, enlarging gradually 
toward the tip, reaching slightly beyond apex of second antennal joint. 
Body opaque, not grayish pruinose, hairs of thorax light yellowish. 
Wings hyaline, apical half of subcostal ceK yellowish, an indistinct 
brow'nish cloud on the veiri& and cross-veins at bases of the second sub- 
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marginal and of the posterior cells, last two sections of fifth vein of nearly 
an equal length. Length 3 5 mm. 

Brownsville, Texas. A male specimen collected in May by 
Mr. C. H. T. Townsend. 

Type, — No. So 19, U. S. National Museum. 

Phthiria picturata, n. sp. 

Yellow, the antennae, mouth parts, center of occiput prolonged as a vitta 
over the ocelli and as far as the antennae, the sides of the oral opening 
narrowly, three vittie on the mesonotum (the median one abbreviated 
posteriorly and greatly dilated anteriorly, the lateral ones abbreviated 
anteriorly and emarginate on the outer edge near the transverse suture), 
a small spot above each wing, several on the pleura, the metanotum, bases 
of the abdominal segments, and the legs except the cox?e and median por- 
tion of the middle femora, black. Head and body polished, hairs of head, 
many on the mesonotum and those of the scutellum, black, hairs of cheeks 
very sparse and bristle-like. First two joints of antennfe of nearly an 
equal length, the second \\ider than long, the third narrow and almost 
linear, about four times as long as the first two, emarginate at the apex; 

• proboscis nearly four times as long as the head, palpi narrow, about one- 
fifth as long as the proboscis. Wings hyaline, stigma grayish, last two 
sections of fifth vein of nearly an equal length. Length 3 mm. 

Pecos, N. M., August 35, and Mescalero, N. M. Two females 
collected by Prof. T. D. A. Cockerell. 

Type, — No. S020, U. S. National Museum. 

Phthiria fiaveola, n. sp. 

Yellow, the proboscis except at base, black, apices of antennie and of 
tarsi brown, mesonotum except the sides and a spot in middle of the pos- 
terior end, yellowish brown, extreme bases of many of the abdominal 
segments also yellowish brown, the hairs yellowish. Head and body 
opaque, mesonotum thinly gray pruinose. Cheeks nearly bare, first two 
joints of antennae of nearly an equal width, each wider than long, the third 
about four times as long as the first two, considerably tapering on the 
apical half, the narrow apex emarginate; proboscis slightly over twice as 
long as the head, palpi slender, considerably enlarged toward the apex, 
about one-fifth as long as the proboscis. Wings hyaline, stigma grayish, 
last two sections of fifth vein of nearly an equal length. Length 3.5 mm. 

San Marcial, New Mexico (T. D. A. Cockerell) ; Merced 
Co.^ Cal. (D. W. Coquillett). Two female specimens. 

Type. — No. 8021, U- S. National Museum. 

Phthiria amplicella, n. sp. 

Head yellow, ocellar tidangle and occiput except its lower edge black , 
the hairs whitish, those of the cheeks rather long and quite abundant; 
antennte yellow, the third joint except at the base brown, first joint 
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slightly longer- than the second, the latter wider than long, the third over 
four times as long as the first two, nearly straight on the lower edge but 
convex on the upper, emarginate at the apex, the haii's along its upper 
edge very short and sparse : proboscis black, somewhat more than twice 
as long as the head, palpi yellow, slender, slightly enlarged toward 
the apex. Thorax black, thinly grayish pruinose, the humeri and a 
spot at base of wings yellow, hairs whitish *, scutellum yellow, the bases 
of the sides and the under surface black. Abdomen black, apices of the 
segments yellow. Legs yellow, greater part of coxse and apices of tarsi 
brown. Halteres yellow. Wings whitish, unusually broad, discal cell 
very large, last section of fifth vein less than one-half as long as the pre- 
ceding section. Length 3.5 mm. 

Texas. A male specimen. 

Type, — No. S023, U. S. National Museum. 

Phthiria bicolor, n. sp. 

— Black, the humeri, scutellum except under side and sides at base, 
hind margins of the abdominal segments except the first, lower half of 
bypopygium, and the halteres except upper side of the knobs, yellow, knees 
of the front and middle Ifegs broadly yellowish brown. Frontal triangle 
gray pruinose, sides of face polished and nearly bare; first two joints of 
antennas subequal in length, each slightly broader than long, the third 
joint nearly four times as long as the first two taken together, its upper 
and lower edges almost parallel, the apex deeply emarginate and bearing 
a short style in the middle of the emargination ; proboscis three times as 
long as the head, palpi nearly reaching middle of the third antennal joint, 
very slender and almost linear. Body opaque, the genitalia polished, 
hairs chiefly whitish, mesonotum somewhat velvety, the sides and front 
end graj’ish pruinose- Wings hyaline, stigma obsolete, small cross-vein 
near middle of discal cell, last two sections of fifth vein subequal in length. 

9. — Black, the head except center of occiput, the sides of the mesono- 
tum, a vitta through middle of pleura, the scutellum except under surface 
and sides toward the base, hind margins of abdominal segments both 
dorsally and ventrally, also the halteres, yellow. Mesonotum bluish gray 
pruinose. Otherwise as in the male. Length 2.5 mm. 

Rio Ruidosoj White Mts., N. M., July 27 (C. H. T. Town- 
send); Filmore Canyon, Organ Mts., N. M., August 29 (C. H. 
T. Townsend) ; and Pecos, N. M., in August (Mrs W. P. Cock- 
erell). One male and two females. 

Type, — No. S023. U. S. National Museum, 

Acreotrichus atratus, n. sp. 

Black, the halteres and hind margins of ventral segments yellow, hairs 
black. First joint of antenna? slightly longer than the second, distinctly 
longer than wide, the third joint rather slender and of nearly an equal 
width, about three times as long as the first two taken together, the upper 
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edge bearing about a dozen long bristh^ hairs, the apex deeply emarginate 
and with a short style in the middle of the emargination ; proboscis about 
two and one-half times as long as the head, palpi slender and linear, 
reaching about to base of the third antennal joint. Head, thorax and 
scutelliim very thinly grayish pruinose, the mesonotum with a median 
and lateral vitta of lighter gray. Wings grayish hyaline, tinged with yel- 
lowish toward the base and costa, apical half of subcostal cell yellow, small 
cross-vein slightly beyond middle of discal cell, last section of fifth vein 
longer than the preceding section. Length 5 mm. 

Head of Rio Piedres Verdes, Sierra Madrs, Chihuahua, 
Mexico, August 16 (C, H. T. Townsend). A male specimen. 
Type, — No. S034, U. S. National jMuseum. 

Family THEREVID^E. 

Psilocephala aurantiaca, n. sp. 

Black, the base of the third antennal joint, halteres, apices of femora, 
and the tibia.' except their apices, dull yellow; palpi pale yellow, segments 
2 . to 5 of abdomen and the apex of the first reddish yellow; frontal triangle 
and face silvery white pruinose ; third joint of antennse subequal in length 
to the first two and about twice as wide, less than twice as long as wide; 
thorax somewhat opaque, grayish pruinose, not distinctly vittate, its hairs 
golden yellow, those on lower part of pleura and in front of the halteres 
white; scutellum gray pruinose, bearing two bristles; abdomen polished, 
the hind angles of the first segment and hind margins of the second, third, 
fifth and sixth segments, white pruinose, hypopygium rather large; 
wings hyaline, somewhat grayish along the costa, stigma brown, fourth 
posterior cell broadly open. Length 5.5 mm. 

Claremont, Cal, A male specimen collected by Prof. C. F. 
Baker. 

Type, — ^No. S035, U. S. Nalional Museum. 

Family ASILID.^. 

Leptogaster virgatus, n. sp. 

Readily recognized by the three polished vittfe on the otherwise prui- 
nose mesonotum. Head black, grayish pruinose, antenna^ yellow, the 
arista black, mystax and the slender bristles on upper part of occiput 
white; thorax reddish brown, light gray pruinose except three polished 
vitta- on the mesonotum, abdomen black, brownish pruinose, the first 
segment and both ends of the others light gray pruinose ; legs yellow, a 
broad band before apex of hind femora and apical half of hind tibiae brown, 
apices of tarsi yellowish brown, empodia spine-like, about half as long as 
the claws; wings hyaline, the apex narrow^' gray, base of fourth pos- 
terior cell with a long peduncle. Length 13 mm. 
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Washington, D. C., June 23 (Nathan Banks); Texas (Bel- 
frage). Three female specimens. 

Type. — No, 7945 ’ U- S* National Museum. 

Leptogaster hirtipes, n. sp. 

Hear murmus^ but with a conspicuous patch of snow-white hairs on the 
under side of the penultimate fifth of the hind femora. Head black, light 
gray pruinose, antennae yellownsh, the arista brown, mystax white, bristles 
on upper part of occiput rather stout and chiefly black; thorax black, the 
four corners yellowish, light gray pruinose, mesonotum with three brown 
pruinose vittse; abdomen black, brownish pruinose. the first segment and 
both ends of the others gray pruinose; legs yellowish, the enlarged por- 
tion of hind femora and apical portion of hind tibite jellowish brown^ 
apices of tarsi brown, empodia spine-like, about half as long as the claws ; 
wings hyaline, base of fourth posterior cell with a short peduncle. 
Length ii to 14 mm. 

Colorado (Morrison), and Rio Ruidosa, White Mts., N. M., 
altitude about 7,600 feet, August 3 (C. H. T. Townsend). Two 
males and two females. 

Type. — No. 7946, U. S. National Museum. 

Ablautus flavipes, n. sp. 

Black, the abdomen except at base, the halteres and legs, yellow, apices 
of the femora, of the tibiie and of the tarsi, also a vitta on upper side of 
front femora, brown; hairs of head white, bristles of lower side of first 
two joints ot antenna3 and on upper part of occiput, yellowish white; 
hairs of body while, bristles of thorax pale yellow, abdomen densely yel- 
lowish gray pruinose, usually marked with a median and a lateral row of 
brown spots ; hairs and bristles of legs white, the sides of the last three 
joints of the front tarsi in the male with a cluster of black hairs, giving 
these joints the appearance of being dilated, the bristles of these joints 
black; wings hyaline, the veins chiefly yellow. Length 5 mm. 

Los Angeles and San Diego Cos., Cal. Three males and two 
females, collected by the writer in May. 

Type. — No. 7947. U. S. National Museum. 

Ablautus rubens, n. sp. 

Reddish yellow, the hairs and bristles whitish, several on the tarsi 
black, most numerous on the hind ones; head, thorax and scutellum 
opaque, yellowish gray pruinose, the pleura except the anterior portion, 
the under side of the scutellum and middle of the metanotum, polished; 
abdomen polished, a pair of small gray pruinose spots on the second and 
third segments, sides of abdomen and the venter yellowish gray pruinose; 
wings hyaline. Length 6 mm. 
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Washington State. A female specimen leceived fx*om Prof. 
O. B. Johnson. 

Type. — No. 794^5 U. S. National Museum. 

Stenopogon nigritulus, n. sp. 

Black, the first two Joints of antennae, halteres, genitalia, and leyrs except 
the coxae and a vitta on each femur, reddish jellow, the hairs and bristles 
yellowish white; third joint of antennae about three times as long as the 
style; mesopleura and hypopleura bare, abdomen thinly gray pruinose: 
wings h^'^aline, veins browm, first and fourth posterior cells broadly open. 
Length lo to 13 mm 

Los Angeles and Kern Cos., Cal. Three males and four 
females, collected by the writer in July. 

Type. — No. 7949, U. S. National Museum. 

The genus Stenopogon was founded by Loew as a section of 
the old genus Dasypogon.* He gave a rather extended descrip- 
tion of it under the caption ‘‘ 3te Gruppe d^^'Das. sahazidus . — 
Stenopogon^^ and treated of six European species, of which 
sahaudus is the sixth and last. It is evident from his heading, 
quoted above, that Loew considered this latter species as being 
the type of this group or genus, and it should therefore be ac- 
cepted as such. 

In July, 1S66, Loew established a closely related genus under 
the name of Scleropogon f for a new species from California 
which he named picticorfiis ; he stated that this genus resembles 
Stenopogon in several particulars, but differs in the narrower 
face and front, shorter third antennal joint, longer style, also in 
having the first posterior cell closed before the margin of the 
wing and the third posterior cell greatly dilated — all of them rel- 
ative characters which are seldom alike in any two species, and 
many of the characters mentioned are found to vary considerably 
in the different specimens of the same species. 

A recent comparison of specimens which I identified a^picti- 
co?^nis, with Italian specimens of sabaudus received from Prof. 
M. Bezzi resulted in the firm conviction that the most pronounced 
difference existing between them is to be found in the nature of 
the hypopleura which is bare in sabazidus., but nearly covered 
with bristles and hairs in picticornis. Wishing to ascertain if 
Loew’s type of pictzcornis was identical in this respect with the 
specimens I had referred to this species I applied to Mr. Samuel 
Hensbaw, the Curator of the Museum of Comparative Zoology 
at Cambridge, Mass., who, under date of May 17, 1904, wrote 
as follows; Loew’s type of Scleropogon pictzcornis has a 


* Linnsea Entomologica, ii, p. 453. 1847. 
+ Berliner Ent. Zeit., x, p. 36. 
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cluster of bristles and hairs in front of the halteres — that is, on 
the hypopleiira, agreeing in this respect with my specimens. 

An examination of a large series of North American specimens 
belonging to nineteen different species in these two genera shows 
that this character is equally marked in all of them, the hypo- 
pleura being either quite bare, or else nearly covered with bristles 
and hairs ; it will therefore he advisable to employ this character 
in separating these two genera in place of the variable and unsat- 
isfactory characters taken from the antennas and wings which 
have heretofore been employed for this purpose. 

Laphystia flavipes, n. sp. 

Black, the halteres, and femora and tibife except their apices, yellow, 
the hairs and bristles whitish; second joint of antenntB about two-thirds 
as long as the first, the third as long as the first two together, rather 
slender, gradually tapering to the apex, the second joint of the style wider 
than the first, only slightly longer than wide; head and body densely 
gray priiinose, somewhat yellowish on the face, front -and mesonotum, 
the broad front portion of the abdominal segments two to six except on 
the sides, and the narrow hind margins of the first five segments, polished ; 
wings hyaline, the auxiliary, first vein and bases of the others, yellow, 
remainder of the latter brown. Length nearly lo mm. 

Montana and North Carolina. Two males collected by H. K. 
Morrison. 

Type. — No. 7950, U. S. National Museum. 

Laphystia limatula, n. sp. 

Differs ivom flavipes as follow.^ : Second joint of antennas nearly as 
long as the first, the third robust, of nearly an equal width ; mesonotum 
not gray pruinose except along the lateral and posterior margins, that on 
the abdomen very thin, broad posterior ends of the last five segments 
reddish yellow- 

La Luz,New Mexico. A male specimen collected August 23 
by Mr. C. H. T. Townsend. 

Type, — No. 795 ^' u. S. National Museum. 

Laphystia opaca, n. sp. 

Black, the halteres, bases of tibise and of the hind femora, yellow, the 
hairs and bristles whitish ; second joint of antennas about half as long as 
the first, the third broad and only slightly tapering to the apex; head and 
body densely grayish pruinose, three broad vittse on the mesonotum and 
a subtrianguLir spot at middle of base of abdominal segments two to six, 
polished; the median vitta of the mesonotum is on its anterior third; 
wings hyaline; auxiliary vein and bases of the others yellow, remainder 
of the latter brovrn. Length 8 mm. 
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Padre Island, Texas. A male specimen collected Tune 39 bv 
Mr.^C. H. T. Townsend. 

Type. — No. 7952 1 U. S. National Museum. 

Dioctrodes, n. gen. 

Near DioctHa, but the face gently convex, antennas not inserted upon 
a protuberance, etc. Head twice as broad as high, front slightly widening 
upwardly, face bare above the mystax, bristles of the latter nearly in a 
single row, an isolated bristle above each lower corner of the face, oral 
margin scarcely projecting; antennae twice as long as the head, the first 
join* one and one-third times as long as the second, the third more than 
twice as long as the first two together, of nearly a uniform width, bearing 
a small, forwardly directed spine a short distance in front of the middle 
of the upper side and with a slight depression just beyond the spine, 
style not apparent; body slender, scuiellum bearing a marginal pair of 
bristles, otherwise bare, abdomen almost bare, legs rather slender, bearing 
a few slender bristles, otherwise almost bare, front tibise devoid of a termi- 
nal claw, pulvilH large; marginal, submarginal, posterior and anal cells 
open, fourth posterior cell separated from the second basal by a cross-vein. 

Type: the following species: 

Dioctrodes fiavipes, n. sp. 

Black, the halteres, femora, tibise except apices of the hind ones, and 
bases of the tarsal joints, yellow, the hairs and bristles whitish; head 
grayish pruinose, the front except the narrow lateral margins and center 
of face, polished. Thorax yellowish pruinose inside of the humeri, at 
base of wings, on hind margin of mesonotum, on the pleura and meta- 
notum ; scutellum with a median vitta and the under surface yellowish 
pruinose; mesopleura, sternopleura and pteropleura bare. Abdomen 
punctured, not pruinose except a small spot at hind angles of the first five 
segments. Femora nearly bare, a few hairs and bristles on the under 
side. Wings hyaline, the veins brown. Length 7 mm. 

Missouri. A male specimen, collected ‘June 19. 

7 y pc . — No. 7953. U. S. National Museum. 

Metapogon, n. gen. 

Near Cyrtopogon^ but the face is nearly flat, only slightly swollen on 
the lower part, the mystax very sparse except along the oral margin and 
composed chiefly of bristles, etc- Head unusually broad, over twice as 
broad as high, deeply excavated on the vertex, ocellar tubercle very 
prominent, front only slightly widening upwardly, at its lower end about 
three-fifths as wide as either eye, face slightly widening below, subequal 
in width to the front, eyes unusually prominent (nearly as in Holcocephala 
ahdominalh^\ antennae less than twice as long as length of head, first 
joint subequal in length to the second, the latter as wide as longj each 
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bearing a stout bristle on the under side, third joint nearly twice as long 
as the first two together, slightly widening outwardly, about five times 
as long as its greatest width, style less than half as wide as the third joint 
and at most one third as long; proboscis straight, tapering to the tip. 
Mesonotum greatlv swollen, provided wdth strong bristles. Abdomen 
subcylindrical. Femora with long but slender bristles on the under side, 
tibise and tarsi with strong bristles, front tibiae devoid of a stout spur at 
the apex, pulvilli well developed, hind tibiie and their tarsi somewhat 
thickened, but not unusually thick. Marginal, submarginal and posterior 
cells open, the anal open or closed in the margin, the fourth posterior 
with a cross-vein at its base, the fifth separated from the discal by the fourth. 

Type: M. gilvipes^ n. sp. 

Metapogon gilvipes, n. sp. 

Black, the first two joints of the antennse and the legs except the tarsi 
toward their apices, brownish yellow^, the haltei^i'es light yellow. Mystax 
yellowish, its bristles arranged in three rows on lower half of face, bristles 
of occiput whit.sh, those of the ocellar tubercle black. Antennal style 
about one-third as long as the third joint. Bristles of mesonotum black, 
the hairs very short and sparse, bristles and hairs of hypopleura white, 
mesopleuru, pteropleura and sternopleura bare; sciitellum rather fiat, 
nearly bare, with a subapical pair of stout bristles. Abdomen yellowish 
gray pruinose, the hind margin ot the first segment, a large triangular 
spot on the five succeeding segments, covering nearly the whole of the 
hind end of each segment and prolonged nearly across the segment in the 
middle, also the w'hole of the seventh segment and the genitalia, polished. 
Hairs and bristles of the femora white, bristles of the tibiae and tarsi dark 
brown, tarsal claws black. Wings hyaline, veins and cross-veins beyond 
base of first submarginal cell indistinctly bordered with pale brown ; small 
cross-vein near three-fourths of the length of the discal cell. Length 6.5 
mm, 

Los Angeles Co., Cal, A female specimen collected by the 
writer. 

Type. — No. 7954> U. S. National Museum. 

Metapogon punctipennis, n. sp. 

Black, the first two joints of antennae, the tibiae, bases of tarsi, and ex- 
treme apices of femora, reddish yellow, the halteres pale yellow^, all hairs 
and bristles white. » Antennal style about one-fifth as long as the third 
joint, mystax ascending to about three-fourths height of face. Mesonotum 
grayish pruinose, marked with a* submedian pair of black vittse which ex- 
tend from the front end three-fourths of the distance to the scutellum, also 
with a pair of blackish spots on either side, separated by the suture, hairs 
of mesonotum very short and sparse, mesopleura, pteropleura and 
sternopleura bare, scutellum flattened, nearly bare, thinly grayish pruinose, 
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bearing a subapical pair of stout bristles. Abdomen polished, first seg- 
ment gray pruinose on the base and sides, second with a gray pruinose 
fascia near the base and nn oblique spot in each hind angle, segments three 
to six each with a gray pruinose fascia at the base connected at either end 
with an oblique spot that extends to the hind angle of the segment, the 
spots on the third segment of the female separated from the fascia; each 
of these fascia is rather strongly narrowed in the middle of the posterior 
side; a gray pruinose spot on either side of the seventh segment. Wings 
hyaline, veins and cross-veins at bases of the discal, posterior and sub- 
marginal cells distinctly but rather narrowly clouded with brown, small 
cross-vein near two-thirds length of the discal cell. Length 7 mm. 

Organ, New Mexico. A specimen of each sex collected bv 
Prof. T. D. A. Cockerell. 

7 ype. — No. 7955, U. S. National Museum. 

Cyrtopogon nigricolor, n. sp. 

Near rattus^ but the bristles of the tibiai are black, the abdomen is largely 
polished, etc. Black, the halteres yellowish, the knees narrowly browmish 
yellow. Hairs of the front whitish, on the vertex mixed with black, bris- 
tles of upper part of occiput black, hairs of the lower part white, mystax 
mixed white and black, mounting nearly to the antennae, face strongly 
convex; first joint of antennae slightly longer than the second, the latter 
with a pair of stout black bristles on the under side, third joint one and 
one-fourth times as long as the first two taken together, strongly con- 
stricted a short distance beyond the base and considerably narrowed at the 
kpex, about three times as long as the slender style. Bristles of the body 
and on the tibiae and tarsi black Browm vittae of mesonotum diffuse, the 
hairs sparse and rather short, mesopleura, pteropleura and sternopleura 
bare, hairs of hypopleura chiefly black; scutelliim fiat, yellowish gray 
pruinose, almost bare, with six strong marginal bristles. Abdomen pol- 
ished, sides of first segment, bases and hind angles of the three following 
ones, gray pruinose (the remaining segments may also have had similar 
markings but these do not now appear, possibly owing to the partial 
greasing of the specimen). Tarsal claws black. Wings hyaline, the 
apical half faintly tinged with yellowish, small cross-vein slightly beyond 
middle of discal cell. Length 9 mm. 

Los Angeles Co., Cal. A female specimen collected by the 
writer in June. 

Type. — No. 7956, U. S, National Museum. 

Cyrtopogon tibialis, n. sp. 

plansor^ but the mystax is black and rather sparse, not concealing 
the ground color, scutellum flat, etc. Blacky the halteres yellow, the tibiae, 
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bases of tarsi and extreme apices of femora, reddish yellow. Hairs of 
front and on upper edge of occiput black, on remainder of occiput white ; 
third joint of antennae slightly longer than the first two joints taken 
together, greatly widening medially, two and one-third times as long as 
the rather slender arista ; face strongly gibbous. Mesonotum gray prui- 
nose, marked with a pair of submedian brown v'lttse not extending on the 
posterior portion, and on either side with a pair of large brown spots 
separated by the suture, hairs sparse and rather short, bristles black, 
mesopleura and sternopleura hairy, pteropleura bare, hairs of hypopleura 
whitish, scutellum gray pruinose on the upper surface, sparsely covered 
with rather long black hairs most abundant around the margin, devoid of 
stout bristles. Abdomen polished, with a bluish tinge on the first five 
segments, a gray pruinose fascia on hifid part of the first six segments, 
that on the first and sixth broadly interrupted in the middle. Hairs of 
coxae and femora white, bristles of tibiae and tarsi black, tarsal claws 
whitish, their apical third black. Wings hyaline, small cross-vein near 
one-third length of discal cell. Length 9.5 to il mm. 

Arizona. Three females collected by H. K. Morrison. 

Type. — No. 7957, U. S. National Museum. 

Cyrtopogon maculosus, n. sp. 

Near rejectus^ but the wdngs distinctly spotted, thorax with a crest of 
hairs, etc. Black, including the halteres. Face strongly gibbous, mystax 
black, rather dense, mounting nearly to the antennse; third joint of 
antennae one and one-fourth times as long as the first two taken together, 
gradually tapering to the apex, three times as long as the robust style; 
hairs of front and on upper edge of occiput chiefly black, on remainder of 
occiput whitish. Thorax with the usual brown markings, a median crest 
of rather long black hairs, bristles black and rather slender ; mesopleura 
and sternopleura hairy, pteropleura bare, hairs of hypopleura whitish ; 
scutellum strongly convex, yellowish gray pruinose, rather densely cov- 
ered with long white hairs and with a row of slender black bristles around 
the margin. Abdomen polished, the lateral margins narrowly gray prui- 
nose, produced inward a short distance at the hind angles of each segment. 
Hairs and bristles of legs chiefly whitish, tarsal claws black. Wings 
hyaline, a distinct brown cloud on veins and cross-veins at bases of the 
submarginal, discal and posterior cells, small cross-vein near middle of 
discal cell. Length 10 mm. 

Pullman, Washington. A female specimen collected April 
39, 1902, by Prof. C. V. Piper. 

Type. — No. 7958, U. S. National Museum. 

Cyrtopogon varipennis, n. sp. 

Near nehulo^ but the first basal cell marked with two black spots near 
the middle, etc. Black, the halteres dull yellow. Face rather strongly 
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convex, mjbtax black, somewhat sparse, hairs of front and on upper pnrt 
of occiput chiefly black, those on remainder of occiput whitish; third 
joint of antennas slightly longer than the first two, gradually tapering to 
the apex, only slightly longer than the rather slender style. Mesonotum 
quite densely covered with rather long erect b'ack' hairs, the bristles 
scarcely longer or stouter than the hairs; mesopleura and sternopleura 
hairy, pteropleura bare, hairs of hj’popleura mixed black and white; 
scutellum convex, not pruinose, the upper surface rather densely covered 
with long whitish hairs, the many marginal bristles very slender, chiefly 
white but several are brown on the basal portions. Abdomen polished, 
the hind angles of the first six segments marked with a gray pruinose 
spot. Hairs and bristles of legs whitish, many of the bristles with brown 
bases, tarsal claws black. Wings gray, with a few hyaline spots and 
streaks, the costa from apex of auxiliary vein to apex of upper branch of 
the third broadly bordered wdth brown, a dark brown spot in base of first 
submarginal cell extending across the marginal, one in base of second 
submarginal, first and second posterior, and two near middle of first basal 
cell; of the last two spots one is along the basal part, the other along the 
apical portion of the prefurca of the third vein; the brown spot on the 
small cross-vein extends to apex of discal cell; small cross-vein slightly 
beyond middle of discal cell. Length 7 to 10 mm. 

Washington State. One male and two females collected by 
Prof. O. B. Johnson. 

Type , — No. 7959, U. S. National Museum. 

Saropogon luteus, n. sp. 

Reddish yellow, apices of antennae brown, the proboscis on apex and 
upper side black, all hairs and bristles yellowish; head except on the 
vertex, yellow pruinose, pleura and sides of thorax in front of the humeri 
yellowish pruinose, abdomen polished, hind angles of segments two to five 
yellowish pruinose ; wings brownish along the veins and in the costal cell, 
fourth posterior cell rather broadly open. Length ii to 17 mm. 

Claremont, Cal. (Baker), and Los Angeles Co., Cal. (Coquil- 
lett). Three males and seven females taken May 31 and in June. 

Type, — No. 8036, U. S. National Museum, 

Saropogon hyalinus, n. sp. 

Very similar to luteus except that the mesonotum is rather densely yel- 
lowish gray pruinose and marked with three brown vittae, and the wings 
are pure hyaline. Length 13 mm. 

Los Angeles Co*, Cal. A specimen of each sex collected by 
the writer. 

Type. — No. S037, U. S. National Museum. 
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Saropogon semiustus, n. sp. 

Black, the abdomen except the first segment, and the apices of the 
femora, reddish yellow, the hal teres light yellow, all hairs and bristles 
whitish; in the female the femora, tibise and tarsi are also reddish yellow, 
the antennae yellowish brown. Body slender, head, thorax, scutellum, 
and coxs© densely gi'ayish pruinose. Third joint of antennae tapering from 
the middle to the tip, one and one-fourth times as long as the first two, 
the style very small. * Scutellum bearing two bristles. Abdomen polished, 
sides of first segment and a spot in hind angles of segments 2 to 5, gray 
pruinose. Wings hyaline, the fourth posterior and anal cells open. 
Length 10 mm. 

San Diego Co., Cal. Four males and two females collected 
by the writer. 

Type. — No. 7960, U. S, National Museum. 

Family DOLICHOPODID^. 

Sciapus pruinosusj n. sp. 

— Head and body bluish green, bases of abdominal segments i to 6 
black, genitalia small, the terminal portion black; face bare, yellowish 
pruinose, front wholly white pruinose, antennae black, the second joint 
bearing on its under side one very long and several short bristles, arista 
plain, less than one-half as long as the body, proboscis yellow, palpi black, 
hairs on lower two-thirds of occiput white ; thorax grayish pruinose, the 
mesonotum very thinly so, apices of abdominal segments 3 to 6 and the 
whole of the seventh thinly grayish pruinose, apex of abdomen devoid of 
long bristles. Wings hyaline, costa not ciliate, hairs of calypteres black. 
Legs dark green, narrow apices of front and middle femora, the whole of 
their tibiffi and base of the front tarsi yellow, hind tibiae and their taisi 
black ; tarsi plain, not ciliate, first two pairs of tibiae bearing two long 
bristles on the inner side, the middle tibiae also with two long bristles, 
other bristles of these tibiae short, hind tibiae bearing a few short bristles 
only. Knobs of the halteres whitish. 

9. — Same as the male except that the front is not pruinose and the 
bristles of the tibiaj are rather short. 

Length 4.5 to 5 mm. 

Miami, Florida. Two males and four females collected by 
Mrs. A. T. Slosson. 

Type. — No. 796 U. S. National Museum. 

P'amily TACHINID.^. 

Distichona auriceps, n. sp. 

Black, the second joint of antennae and the palpi yellow. Front at nar- 
rowest point slightly wider than either eye, sides of front and of face 
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golden jellow pruinose, a row of about five bristles outside of each frontal 
row, the latter descends a short distance below the arista, a patch of bristly 
hairs on lower part of sides of face, extending from the vibrissae half way 
to the lowest frontal bristle, facial ridges bristly on the lower three fourths, 
vibrissae nearly on a level with the front edge of the oral margin, antennae 
slightly shorter than the face, the third joint five times as long as the sec- 
ond, arista thickened on the basal three-fourths, the penultimate joint 
about six limes as long as wide. Thorax grayish pruinose, mesonotum 
marked with four black vittce, four pairs of postsutural dorsocentral bris- 
tles, four sternopleurals, of which the lowest is noticeably smaller than 
the others Abdomen grayish pruinose and with darker reflecting spots, 
last three segments with marginal bristles only. Middle tibue bearing 
three bristles on the anterior outer side, pulvilH of front tarsi elongated. 
Wings hyaline, third vein bearing three bristles near the base, first 
posterior cell closed in the margin; calypteres whitish. Length 65 mm. 

Frontera, Tabasco, Mexico, February 12. A male specimen 
collected by Mr. C. H. T. Townsend. 

Type, — No. 7962, U. S. National Museum. 

Family SARCOPHAGID.F:. 

Sarcophaga amblycoryphae, n. sp. 

Black, the fourth abdominal segment and the genitalia yellow. Head 
gray pruinose, on the face and lower pai*t of sides of front grayish yellow, 
vertex three-fifths as wide as either eye, frontal vitta deep brown, on the 
upper portion nearly twice as wide as either side of the front at the same 
point, two pairs of orbital bristles, frontals descending almost to base of 
third antennal joint, antennae three-fourths as long as the face, the third 
joint less than three times as long as the second, longest hairs of arista 
about four times as long as its greatest diameter. Body gray pruinose, 
abdomen with darker reflecting spots, mesonotum marked with three black 
vittai, only three pairs of postsutural dorsocentral bristles, these are large 
and of nearly an equal length, three sternopleurals in a curved row; mid- 
dle of dorsum of abdomen bearing only bristly hairs on the first two 
segments, the third and fourth segments each with a marginal row of 
stout bristles, basal segment of genitalia not cleft dorsally, bearing a mar- 
ginal row of rather short bristles. Legs devoid of long hairs, hind tibiise 
bearing two bristles on the anterior-inner, anterior-outer and posterior- 
outer sides besides those at the apex. Wings hyaline, third vein bristly 
two-thirds of distance from base to the small cross-vein. Calypteres 
whitish. Length 7 mm. 

Springfield, Mass. A female specimen bred by Dr. George 
Dimmock from a larva that issued from a living adult of Amhly- 
corypha oblon^ifolia. 
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Type. — No. 7963, U. S. National Museum. 

Dr. Dimmock writes that the Amblycorypha was collected on 
August 19, 1S97, by Miss Annie G. Edwards, who brought it to 
him the same day. It appeared to be sickly, and in the evening 
two larvae issued from its abdomen and soon pupated, and the 
specimen of Sarcophag^a^ described above, emerged on Septem- 
ber II of the same year. 

Family ANTHOMYID.^. 

Pegomya bucculenta, n. sp. 

Black, the frontal triangle usually deep brown, the halteres yellow. 
Eyes approximated, frontal vitta at narrowest point narrower than the 
lowest ocellus, sides of face broad, projecting nearly the length of the 
third antennal joint in front of the eyes, third joint of antennse nearly 
twice as long as the second, about two-thirds as widens long, arista nearly 
bare, thickened on the basal fourth, epistoma only slightly produced, 
cheeks broader than sides of face, pi'oboscis rather robust, labella small. 
Thorax grayish pruinose, not distinctly vittate, three pairs of postsutural 
dorsocentral bristles, sternopleurals one and two, discal pair of scutellar 
bristles much longer than the bristly hairs. Abdomen narrow, olive gray 
pruinose and wdth a broad black dorsal vitta, hairs of upper side of abdo- 
men long and nearly erect, venter devoid of bristles of an unusual length, 
genitalia projecting nearly the length of the last abdonunal segment 
beyond the apex of the latter. Front tibia?, bearing a single bristle, situ- 
ated on the inner-posterior side, middle femora ciliate with long bristles 
on the basal two-thirds of the under side, their tibife bearing three long 
bristles on the outer-posterior side and tw’o on the inner-posterior side, 
hind femora ciliate on nearly the entire length of the under side with 
rather long bristles and hairs, their tibise bearing two rather short bristles 
on the inner-anterior side, four long ones on the outer-anterior side, 
three long and one rather short one on the outei'-posterior side, the inner- 
posterior side usually with two small ones ; pulvilli rather short. Wings 
hyaline, the extreme base dark gray, costal spines very short and scarcely 
perceptible, auxiliary spine as long as the small cross-vein, last section of 
fourth vein straight. Calypteres whitish. Length 5 mm. 

Mountains near Claremont, CaL Two male specimens col- 
lected by Prof. C. F. Baker. 

Type. — No. S03S, U. S. National Museum, 

Family MICROPEZID^E. 

Nerius longicornis, n. sp. 

Head brown, ^he lower part of the front, the face and lower part of the 
head, yellow, two black spots along the front border of each eye near the 
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junction of the front and face, and a brown vitta extending from middle 
of hind border of each eye to the neck; antennffi brown, the becond joint 
and base of the first joint yellow, apical slender portion of the arista white ; 
second joint of antennee nearly four times as long as the first; mouth 
parts brown. Body brownish black, grayish pruinose, mesonotum marked 
with thiee median brown vittje, sometimes confluent, the sides and pleura 
with many brown dots; scutellum and abdomen with a broad median 
browm vitta, sides of abdomen with many brown dots. Legs brownish 
yellow, usually a paler ring before the apex of each femur. Wings gray- 
ish hyaline, the outer portion beyond apex of auxiliary vein tinged -with 
brown along the costa and veins. Halteres yellow, the knobs brown. 
Length S to 9 mm. 

vSan Diego, Tex. (E. A. Schwarz) and Brownsville, Tex. 
(C. Schaeffer, C. H. T^ Townsend) ; Tucson, Arizona. Feb. S 
and 10 and Dec. 30 (H. G. Hubbard) ; Los Angeles Co., CaL, 
March (D. W. Coquillett). Two males and twelve females. 

Type. — No. 7781, U. S. National Museum. 


Family SAPROMYZID.^. 

Lauxania signatifrons, n. sp. 

Black, the first two joints of antennae, extreme apices of femora and the 
halteres, y^ellow, the antennal arista, tibiae and tarsi yellowish white. 
Front thinly grayish pruinose, in the middle of each side a pair of 
elongated velvet-black spots, the outer one contiguous to the eye, the 
other between this one and the middle of the front, the orbital bristles 
situated between the two spots which form each pair; face strongl}^ 
convex, polished, the orbits gray pruinose ; antennee longer than the face, 
narrow, of nearly an equal width, the third joint three times as long as 
the second, arista very long-plumose. Thorax thinly grayish pruinose, 
upper side of scutellum wholly velvety-black, abdomen polished. Wings 
yellowish gray, darkest in the marginal cell. Length 3 mm. 

Brownsville, Texas. A single specimen collected by Mr. 
Charles Schaeffer. 

Type . — In museum of Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

Sapromyza picticornis, n. sp. 

Yello\^^ the narrow frontal vitta, four vittse on the mesonotum, two on 
the pleura and two on upper side of the scutellum, brownish, an ocellar 
dot, the first two joints of antennae, the arista except at base, a round spot 
in middle of lower part of the face, the palpi, a pair of subapical spots on 
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the scutellum, a transverse row of three spots on each segment of the 
abdomen except the first two, and a band near the bases of the hind 
tibife, black, the hairs and bristles also black; the spots on the abdomen 
are least distinct toward its base. Third joint of antennae oblong, about 
one and one-half times as long as wide, arista long-plumose. Wings 
yellowish hyaline, small and hind cross-veins narrowly bordered with 
brown. Length 3.5 mm. 

Chinandega, Nicaragua. A single specimen collected by Prof. 
Carl F. Baker. 

Type. — No. 7964, U. S. National Museum. 

I have also examined a specimen of this species collected by 
Mr. Charles Schaeffer near Brownsville, Texas. 


Family DROSOPHILID^. 

Drosophila ordinaria, n. sp. 

Distinguished by the arrangement of the fronto-orbital bristles. Yel- 
low, the broad hind margins of the abdominal segments, except in middle 
of the dorsum, brown. Front opaque, somewhat velvety, orange yellow, 
at the insertion of the orbital bristles polished, a few hairs on the lowest 
fourth; the three orbital bristles on either side in a longitudinal row, the 
middle one ver5' small, the front one proclinate, the other two somewhat 
recUnate; the bristle next below each vibrissa less than one-fifth as long 
as the latter. Mesonotum and abdomen polished. Wings grayish hj^a- 
line, unmarked, last section of fifth vein less than half as long as the 
penultimate section of the fourth. Length 3.5 mm. 

White Mountains, N. H. Three specimens collected by H. K. 
Morrison, 

7 ype. — No. 7965, L. S. National Museum, 


Family GEOMYZID.^. 

Sinophthalmus, n. gen. 

Near Anihomyza^ but the face strongly carinate in the middle, etc. Head 
about as wide as high, slightly longer at the vibrissae than at base of an- 
tennas, front narrowing anteriorhv, at vex'tex nearly twice as wide as either 
eye, postvertical bristles very small, two pairs of vertical bristles, one of 
ocellar, three pairs of frontal bristles, arranged in two longitudinal rows 
on the upper half of the front, the lowest pair proclinate, the others recli- 
nate; antennte two-thirds as long as the face, the second joint furnished 
with a rather long bristle on the upper side, the third suborbicular but 
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somewhat truncated at the base, slightly longer than the second, arista 
almost bare, the penultimate joint wider than long; face with a high 
median carina which extends from the lower edge of the front to three- 
fourths of the length of the face; vibrissoe well-developed, inserted dis- 
tinctly above the level of the middle of the lower edge of the face, clypeus 
strongly pi ejecting, eyes bare, distinctly higher than long, five times as 
high as width of cheek, occiput strongly concave on the upper half where 
it projects very little beyond the eyes, on the lower half it projects strongly 
behind the eyes. Thorax bearing two pairs each of acrostichal, dorso- 
central, supra-alar, notopleural and sternopleural bristles, one humeral, 
sciitellum bearing four marginal bristles. Legs robust, front femora 
ciliate with a few bristles on the under side, other femora and all tibiae 
devoid of bristles. Auxiliary vein distinct on slightly over its basal half, 
the remainder obsolete, the anal and both basal cells complete, hind cross- 
vein present, anal angle well-developed. 

Type: The following species: 

Sinophthalmus pictus, n, sp. 

Head yellow, an ocellar dot, two dots on each cheek, the sides of the 
clypeus and the occiput except the lower part and middle of the upper, 
black; antennae and palpi yellow, proboscis largely brown, robust, and 
with large labella. Thorax black, grayish pruinose and marked with 
many brown dots and a few brown spots; scutellum gray pruinose, a pair 
of brown spots near the base, a black or brown spot occupies most of the 
apical half except the sides and extreme apex, also a black dot at base of 
each bristle comprising the first pair. Abdomen opaque black, the first 
two segments except a spot toward each side of the second, the narrow 
hind borders of the next two, and the front ends of the following two, 
yellow and covered with a whitish pruinosity. Legs black, the knees, 
two bands on each tibia, and the tarsi except their apices, yellow. Wings 
hyaline, pale grayish along the costa, a brown cloud on the hind and the 
small cross-vein, a brown dot near middle of last section of the fourth 
vein. Length 3 to 3.5 mm. 

Mountains near Claremont, Cal. (C. F. Baker) ; Yosemite, 
CaL, September 3. Twelve specimens. Reported as being an- 
noying to the eyes of visitors to the locality last mentioned. 

Type. — No. S039, U. S. National Museum. 


Family AGROMYZID..®. 

Agromyza taeniola, 11. sp. 

Near magnicornisy but the third joint of the antenns© is very small, the 
mesonotum not pruinose, etc. Black, the proboscis, narrow lateral mar- 
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gins of the mesonotum, narrow hind margins of the abdominal segments, 
the hjpopygium and halteres, yellow, second joint of antenna3 and the 
knees narrowly yellowish brown. Apparently three pairs of dorsocentral 
bristles, the anterior pair situated slightly behind the suture. Abdomen 
polished. Wings hyaline, veins brown, strong, small cross-vein near 
middle of the discal cell, last two sections of fifth vein subequal in length, 
costal vein prolonged beyond the end of the fourth. Length 2 mm. 

Mountains near Claremont, Cal. A male specimen collected 
by Prof. C. F. Baker. 

Type, — No. S040, U. S. National Museum. 
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June 2, 1904. 

The iSSth regular meeting was held at the Saiugerbund Hall, 
314 C street, N.W. In the absence of the President and both 
Vice-Presidents, Dr. Ashmead was called to the chair. Present : 
Messrs. Benton, Currie, Knab, Kotinsky, Patten and LTlke. 

It was moved and seconded that two delegates be appointed to 
represent the Society at the International Geographic Congress 
to convene in Washington in vSeptember.* 

Mr. C. L. Pollard was transferred from the list of active mem- 
bers to that of corresponding members, to date from January i, 
1904. 

Mr. Knab, for Mr. Caudell, exhibited four specimens, two 
rTcT and two ? $ , of the grasshopper RJiadinotatnm hrevipenne 
Thomas, showing the color variation to which this species is 
subject. The specimens were collected at Macon, Georgia, by 
Mr, Kotinsky, One of the ? ? is wholly brown, the other has 
the posterior femora and the sides of the elytia, prothorax and 
head green, while both c?rj' are grass-green on the dorsal sur- 
face of the head, prothorax and elytra. The species has not 
l)efore been recorded outside of Florida, although mentioned in 
Thomas’ paper on “ Insects Collected West of the looth Meri- 

* Dr. Theo, Gill and Mr. Frank Benton were subsequently appointed 
by the President. 
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diaii/’ to note that it should be removed to another genus from 
Tryxalis — the one in which it was described. In characterizing 
the genus Rhadinotatum^ McNeill states that the posterior tibia 
has about 35 spines on the outer margin, and this has since been 
used as a synoptic character by Scudder and Bruner. Mr. 
Caudell had examined fifteen specimens, including the types, 
and found the usual number to be about iS, the greatest number 
found being only 3i. 

Dr. Ashmead remarked that Rhadinotahim belongs to agi'oup 
which is less abundant in the North than in the South. He had 
found similar forms in Florida and always in low-lying grassy 
land. Mr. Kolinsky stated that his specimens were likewise 
found in low grassy land. He said that the insects depended upon 
protective coloration for concealment, and if one observed cai*e- 
fully the spot where they alighted on the grass blades they could 
readily be picked up with the fingers. 

— ^Mr. Knab fm-ther noted for Mr. Caudell that Dr. Howard 
had collected a c? of Trimerotropis jilosa McNeill, in Mexico. 
The species was described from California and this !s the first 
record of it since its description. 

— Dr. Ashmead reported the receipt of two more sendings of 
Philippine Hymenoptera from Manila, one from Father W. A. 
Stanton and the other from Father Robert Brown. The new 
forms contained in these sendings will increase the list of species 
additional to those already recorded as occurring in the Philip- 
pines to 43.* He mentioned several of these — among them a 
little Entedonid belonging to the genus Closierocerus of West- 
wood. Mr. Ashmead said he considex*ed it remarkable that 
Father Stanton had found so many species, and new ones at that, 
since all his collections had been made in the gardens of the ob- 
servatory in Manila. It indicated, however, what a vast num- 
ber of undiscovered species there must be in the Philippine 
Islands and what a wealth of material might be secured from a 
thorough collecting exploration of the surrounding country. 

— Mr. Kolinsky stated that during the summer of 1903 six or 
eight colonies of the Asiatic ladybird ( Ckilocorus similis Rossi) 
were introduced by the Department of Agriculture into various 

Journ. N. Y. Ent. 3 oc„ 3{ii, No, i, pp. x- 32 , March, 1904. 
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parts o£ Georgia. Upon going again to Georgia this past spring 
he had visited four or five of these colonies, and in only two had 
a favorable increase in the number of individuals been made. A 
colony established at Marshallville contained a year ago 40,000 
beetles, but this spring there were none to be found. This Mr. 
Kotinsky attributed to the fact that the part of the orchard con- 
taining the beetles had been sprayed with lime, salt, and sulphur 
wash, and that this had killed them. A colony had accidentally 
established itself in an adjoining orchard, but owing to improper 
care, it was weak in numbers this spring. 

The immense colony of what afterward turned out to be C 
bivuhierus^ found in a section of plum trees in this same orchard 
feeding upon Pulvinaria ainygdall Cockei*ell, with which these 
trees were badly infested, was at first mistaken for the imported 
beetle, owing to the large numbers of pupae found congregated 
together. 

Taking it all in all, it may be said that owing to improper care 
of the various colonies established in Georgia — due to ignorance 
of the habits of the beetle on the part of the orchard managers — 
none of the colonies was in a very thriving 'condition. Mr. 
Kotinsky said he suggested to these managers to collect and trans- 
fer a colony of the beetles, each summer, to a section of the 
orchard they did not expect to spray the following, year — since 
he was informed that no orchai*d is entirely sprayed each year. 

’ Mr. Kotinsky ventured the supposition that possibly the colony 
on plum trees, referred to above, might be a cross of the two 
^species {^Chllocorus btvulnerus and C, shnilis')^ retaining the 
structural chariu^ters of bivuhierus and the prolific breeding of 

In conclusion, he observed that in shipping the ladybirds alive 
precautions must be taken that there is not, in the shipping cases, 
sufficient ventilation to cause a drying up of the enclosed twigs, 
since these beetles suffer much more from lack of moisture than 
from lack of food. All possibility of the rattling of the enclosed 
twigs must be avoided, also, and this, it seems, can only be ac- 
complished by tacking the twigs to the box in which they are 
packed, for some evaporation will take place under all circum- 
stances and this will cause the twigs to contract so as to become 
loosened. 
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Referring to Mr. Kotinsky’s suggestion that the colony of 
beetles found on plum trees might be a cross between Chlloco- 
ms bivzihierus and C. similis^ Mr. Ulke stated that there has 
yet been no authentic record of hybridization or crossing among 
beetles. Dr. Ashmead said he had found ChiJocorus Mvulnerus 
extremely abundant on Lecanium on orange in Florida, and also 
on oak, and that he had observed strings of pupae on the Spanish 
moss, showing that this species is sometimes a pi’olific breeder 
and has the habit of congregating in numbers for pupation. 

— Mr. Benton exhibited a beehive to show the ingenious method 
by which certain varieties of honey bees pi'otect their hives from 
the* entrance of insect enemies. These defenses consist of a row 
of stout, columnar pillars, made of gnawings of wax mixed with 
propolis and built in the hive entrance. They were made by 
some bees i*ecently imported from the Island of Cyprus. Mr. 
Benton'pointed out that all Oriental races of honey bees, in con- 
tradistinction to those of Europe, construct these defenses, which 
serve to prevent the entrance of the death*s-head moth {Sphinx 
apropos) and the Oriental wasp ( Vespa orienialis)^ two insects 
which are injurious to honey bees in the Orient, the former by 
occasionally robbing them of their honey and the latter by prey- 
ing upon the bees themselves. When imported into this country, 
where they are free from these two insect enemies, the bees keep 
up the habit of building these defenses for two or three seasons 
only, and then abandon it. The Cariiiolan, Austrian, and Ger- 
man bees do not make the defenses, either in this country or in 
their home in Europe. Mr, Benton referred, in this connection, 
to the curious defenses made by the stingless honey bees {Meli^ 
pona and Trigona) and which formed the subject of a paper 
presented by him some years ago before the Society.* In that 
paper he had alluded also to the entrance defenses made by cer- 
tain varieties of Apis mellifera. 

— Mr. Currie read extracts from letters received from Mr. 
Schwarz at Cayamas, Cuba, and Mr. Barber, at Brownsville, 
Texas, describing entomological conditions in those localities. 
Mr. S chwarz mentio ned in his letter having secured at Cardenas, 

*Proc. Ent. Soc., Wash., in, pp. ’^8^23, March S, 1894” (paper read 
March 9, 1S93), 
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through the kindness of a friend of Mr. Eduardo Ferrer, a speci- 
men of the genuine Jejen (^CBcacia ftirens Poey), the Chirono- 
mid which is such a pest at that locality, and which has much 
the same habits as our sandflies in the United States. Mr, 
Schwarz stated in his letter that certain Cuban birds feed upon 
the cotton boll weevil in Cuba and are instrumental in diminishing 
its numbers. 

— The Secretary presented for Dr. D3^ar the following paper : 

DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW FORMS OF THE GENUS ILLICE 

WALKER. 

By Harrison G. Dyar. 

The number of species and varieties in this genus is more 
numerous than has been heretofore conceded. The following 
table will separate the forms at present known to me : 

Anal angle of fore wing produced, red-tipped sckwarziorum Dyar. 

Anal angle of fore wing not produced, not red-tipped. 

Fore wing smooth gray; hind wing bright pink (rarely yellow), 

Fore wing with a yellow band, rarely divided or lost, but if so the 
costal or marginal remnants are angular. 

Disk of thorax gray. 

Head and collar yellow. 

Fore wings gray, the yellow band moderate or narrow. 

Band of fore wings moderate, unifascia Grote & Robinson. 

Band of fore wings narrow or broken, 

var, tenuifascia Harvey. 

Fore wings blackish gray ; band very broad, 

var, keiituckiensis Dyar. 


Head and collar pink ....var, pef^rosea Dyar. 

Head gray.......... var, BarnesH "Dvixi:. 

Disk of thorax and head ^^ellow angelus Dyar. 

Fore wings with a rounded yellow dorsal spot. 

This spot joined to base by a ray along dorsal margin. 

Fore wings with a costal yellow stripe in/ecta Dyar. 

Fore wings with no costal yellow stripe. 

Head pink var, gamma Dyar. 

Head gray striata Ottolengui. 


No ray along the dorsal margin nor above \t,„„flumhea Stretch. 
A ray from the spot to base above the dorsal margin, 

suhjecta Walker. 

Fore wings gray irrorated with whitish, not smooth and slaty. 

Head gray on vertex. 
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Fore wing with small whitish dorsal spot near tornus, 

dorsimaciila Dyar. 

Fore wing with a broken band forming a large angular spot de- 


tached from margin Uberoniacula Dyar. 

Head white on vertex. 

" Band of fore wings not attaining costa Boisduval. 

This band attaining costa. 

The band soiled whitish Boisduval. 

The band pale gray fiisca Stretch. 

mice unifascia Grote & Robinson. 


Variety kentuckiensis, n. var. 

Vertex of head, collar and patagia dark yellow, disk of thorax gray, ab- 
domen pink. Fore wings dark blackish leaden gray ; a very broad trans- 
verse band of yellow occupying fully one-third of the wing, broadly joined 
to base on inner margin. Hind wing pink with narrow outer gray border. 
.Size as usual. 

One specimen, Kentucky (Geo. Franck). 

Type. — No. 7966, U. S. National Museum. 

Variety perrosea, n. var. 

Vertex of head, collar, thorax, except center of disk, and abdomen pink. 
Fore wings smooth slaty gray ; a straight, slightly oblique rather narrow 
pink band parallel to the outer margin joined to base along inner margin, 
rarely obsolete. Hind wings pink with a rather broad outer gray border. 
Size large. 

Five specimens, Lqs Angeles, California (D. W. Coquillett). 
Type. — No. 7967, U. S. National Museum. 

Variety barnesii, n. var. 

Head, collar and thorax gray, except the inner edge of patagia, and 
sometimes base of collar, which is yellow ; band of fore wings yellow, nar- 
row, usually broken, upright, not parallel to outer margin, narrowly 
joined to base along inner margin. Hind wing pink, pale orange or yel- 
low, with outer border broad at apex. Size large. 

Seven specimens, Glenwood Springs, Colorado (Wm, Barnes). 
Type. — No. 79^^, U. S. National Museum. 

Two other specimens from Texas agree in having a gray head, 
but the collar is yellow and they are of the usual size. 

mice angelus, n. sp. 

Head, collar and thorax yellow, abdomen pink. Fore wings elongate, 
light slaty gray, shining; band yellow, slightly oblique, even, broad, 
joined to base along inner margin. Hind Wing pink with gray border to- 
ward apex. Expanse 23 to 28 mm. 
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Seven specimens., Bright Angel, Arizona (H. S. Barber). 
Type, — No. 7969, U. S. National Museum. 

mice injecta, n. sp. 

Head and collar yellow or pink, the disk of thorax diffusely gray shaded 
or without gray. Fore wings slaty gray; a broad costal yellow stripe, 
diffused or spreading below; a rounded angular spot before tornus joined 
to base by a stripe on inner margin. Hind wings pink with a gray spot 
at apex. Expanse 1 8 to 22 mm. 

vSeven specimens, Kirkwood, Missouri (Mary Murtfeldt) ; 
Tryon, North Carolina (W, F. Fiske) ; Plummer’s Island, Mary- 
land (E. A. Schwarz) ; Badger, Wisconsin (Barlow). 

Type, — No. 7970, U. S. National Museum. 

This is Hampson’s “ Illice u 7 iifascia ab. 5.” * 

Variety gamma, n. var. 

The yellow costal stripe is lacking and the border of hind wings is ex- 
tended. 

One specimen (Meske collection). 

Type, — No. 7971, U. S. National Museum. 

mice dorsimacula, n. sp. 

Head, thorax and fore wings sandy gray, mixed of cinereous and whit- 
ish scales; a small, sordid white spot on dorsal margin before tornus and 
trace of a minute orie above it near middle of wing. Hind wing sordid 
rosy with gray apical margin. Expanse 20 ram. 

One specimen, Los Angeles, California (D. W. Coquillett). 
Type, — No. 7972, U.*S. National Museum. 

Illice liberomacula, n. sp. 

Head and thorax sandy gray, collar in part whitish. Fore wings gray; 
an irregularly lunate, sordid silvery white mark above inner margin below 
end of cell, joined to costa by a more or less complete row of small dots. 
Hind wing sordid ochraceous, costa and apex more or less broadly gray. 
Expanse 17 to 19 mm. 

Three specimens, Los Angeles, California (D. W. Coquillett). 
Type, — No. 7973^ U. S. National Museum, 


— The following paper by Mr. Coquillett was read by the 
Secretary : 

♦Cat. Lep. Phal. B. M., n, p. 366, 1900. 
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NOTES ON THE SYRPHID FLY PIPIZA RADICUM WALSH 

AND RILEY. 

By D. W. Coq.uiLT.ETT. 

iThis species was originally described from a female specimen 
bred May 33, 1S68, by B. D. Walsh, from a larva found feeding 
upon Schizoneura lanigera in November, 1S67, Duqnoin, 
Illinois.^ In his “ Bibliography of the writings of Walsh and 
Riley, Mr. Samuel Henshaw indicated that this specimen is 
in Washington, D. C., but this was evidently an error on the 
part of his informant, since no trace of it can be found either in 
the National Museum or among the insects in the collection of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. As this specimen was 
bred by Walsh it in all probability formed a part of his collec- 
tion which was destroyed by fire in Chicago. 

In the National Museum collection is a female specimen of a 
Pipiza^ labeled as having also been bred from a larva found 
preying upon Sckizoneiira lanigera^ presumably at Washing- 
ton, D. C., the date of emerging being given as April 6, 1S79; 
it bears the note-book number 57°, but the particular note-book 
which refers to it does not at pi*esent appear to be in the posses- 
sion of either the Department of Agriculture or of the National 
Museum. Judging by the data attached to this specimen, it is 
one of those referred to by Prof. J. H. Comstock in his annual 
report as Government entomologist for the year 1879, where the 
species is called The root louse syrphus fly, pi-esumably the 
Piplza radkum of Walsh and Riley.”| The present specimen 
agrees well with the original description of this species, and, hav- 
ing similar habits, is without much doubt identical with it. 

Osten Sacken wrongly credited this species to Riley, and made 
the statement that it is “apparently the same as femoralis 
Loew.”§ Why it was so considered is not apparent, since there 
is no mention in the original description of the yellow cross-band 
on the second abdominal segment, which is such a conspicuous 
feature in the last-named species. Dr. Williston placed it, with 
a query, as a synonym of JemoraUs\ without making any com- 
ment thereon; he also wrongly credited it to Riley. 

A recent comparison the original description of radicum 
with those of the other species occurring in our fauna showed a 


♦American Ent., i, p. S3, January, 1S69. 

+ Page 374. 

Report Comm. Agric. for 1S79, P* ^59' 

§ Catalogue Diptera N. Am., p. 120, 1878. 

}} Synopsis N. Amer. Syrphidae, p. 26, 1S86. 
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clorie as^recnient with only one of them, that of pisttca Willis- 
ton, and the two specimens upon which the latter is based, which 
are now in the National Museum, agree well with this descrip- 
tion as also with the specimen referred to above as having been 
bred from Schlzoneura lanlg'cra. Thus the synonymy of pls- 
//ca'with radlctini is quite certain, and the species should, threre- 
fore, be known henceforth as Pipiza radicufu Walsh and Riley, 
which is the older name. 


— The following paper by Mr. Banks was read by title : 

A LIST OF NEUROPTEROID INSECTS, EXCLUSIVE OF ODO- 

NATA, FROM THE VICINITY OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 

By Nath AX Banks. 

The vicinity of Washington is well suited to many Neuropte- 
roid insects, but the Trichoptera are not nearly as abundant as 
in the mountainous regions to the north. The Psocidge are par- 
ticularly numerous here, both in species, and in individuals. 

This fauna has, of course, not been fully exploded, but such a 
considerable showing is made in the following list that it is 
thought desirable to publish in the hope of stimulating others to 
collect in this group. In all, 174 species are recorded, distrib- 
uted as follows : Archiptera 73, Neuroptera 47, Trichoptera 54. 
The leading family, in point of numbers, is the Psocidse, with 31 
species ; two families, the Termitidss and i\.scalaphidae, are each 
represented by but one species. 

In Virginia a few southern forms are found, and in the Poto- 
mac valley there is a southward extension of many northern 
species. As a wdiole, however, the fauna is like that of the east- 
ern coast States. 

Compared with the Neuropteroid fauna of the arid southwest 
there are very radical differences. I do not think there are more 
than a half a dozen species common to this list and the lists of 
Arizona and New Mexico which I have recently published. • 

The types of the new species are in the author^s collection. 

Order ARCHIPTERA. 

Suborder ISOPTERA. 

Family TERMITID^F:. 

Termes flavipes Kollar. 

Common throughout the region. There is probably another 
species with us, but it is not certain which form is the true Z*. 
Jlavipes, 
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Suborder CORRO0ENTIA. 

Family PSOCID.F. 

Psocus virginianus Banks. 

Inhabits the crevices of old fence-rails. Falls Church, Va., 
from July to September. 

Psocus sparsus Hagen. 

From Falls Church, Va., and Plummer's Island, Md., July to 
October. 

Psocus lugens Hagen. 

From Falls Church and Glencaidyn, Va., in August. 

Psocus moestus Hagen. 

Several from Falls Church, Va., in June. 

Psocus atratus Aaron. 

Sevei'al from trunk of tulip tree, Falls Church, Va., in July. 
Psocus trifasciatus Provancher. 

P. speciosus Aaron. 

One from Falls Church, Va., in September. 

Psocus hageni, n. n. 

P. contaminatus Hagen, i86i (not Stephens, 1S36). 

Rather common on tree-trunks, from July to September. 
Psocus striatus Hagen. 

On old fences and old rails, often with P, pur us. Falls 
Church, Va,, from July to September. 

Psocus purus Walsh. 

On old fences and old rails. Falls Church, Va., in Septem- 
ber. 

Psocus leidyi Aaron, 

On trunks of living trees; also on lichens on rocks, Falls 
Church, Va., and Washington, from July to September. One 
of our most comnlon species. 

Psocus variabilis Aaron. 

Very common on maple-tree trunks, Washington, D. C., and 
Falls Church, Va., in July gnd August. 

JPsocus pollutus Walsh. 

Two from Falls Church, Va., in October. 

Psocus perplexus Walsh. 

One specimen, probably this species, from Falls Church, Va., 
S5th June. 
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Psocus slossonse Banks. 

One from Falls Church, Va., 12th July ; one from Glencarlyn, 
Va., July, and one from Plummer’s Island, Md., i6th July. 

Psocus bisignatus, n. sp. 

Head black, nasus with eight pale lines, two prominent pale spots on 
vertex, and oblique pale marks downwards from the ocelli ; clypeus wholly 
black; antenna pale brown, basal joints darker. Mesothorax black, a 
median spot behind, and two dots on each side behind, yellowish; meta- 
thorax black, with a median pale spot; abdcfmen black, the segments nar- 
rowly margined with yellowish ; legs yellowish brown, darker on tips of 
femora and tibiae. Wings hyaline, an incomplete black band just before 
cell, a small black spot at base of the pterostigma, and a larger spot in 
apex, extending outward ; venation mostly dark, base of the fork of sector, 
most of vein closing cell below, part of that on apical side, and the vein 
around pterostigma (except near angle) pale yellowish ; hind wings hya- 
line, venation brown. Vertex convex; antennae shorter than wings, and 
with very short fine hair; discal cell very plainly 5-sided, the apical side 
curved inward; pterostigma with prominent angle, which is prolonged 
into a distinct spur. Length, 3.2 mm. (Genitalia, Plate II, Fig. 10.; 

Two specimens fi'om Falls Church, Va., 25th June. 

Psocus elegans, n. sp. 

Head pale, almost white, nasus wholly dark brown, with a brown exten- 
sion to each eye; clypeus brown; a few dark dots behind each eye; an- 
tennae pale, basal joints white. Mesothorax dark brown, margined with 
pale behind; metathorax paler brown; abdomen pale; legs pale- Fore 
wings whitish-hyaline, a more or less complete black band starting from 
base of pterostigma and extending obliquely backward ; a black spot in 
apex of pterostigma extending outside, base of pterostigma faintly clouded, 
and black spots in the bases of the four posterior cells; sometimes one or 
two other small black spots in apical part of wing; hind wings hyaline; 
venation pale, except where touched by the black marks. Head narrow 
below; vertex deeply emarginate; eyes very prominent; antennse shorter 
than wings, sparsely clothed with rather long hairs; nasus hairy; discal 
cell 4-sided or almost so, lower side fully two-thirds length of upper, outer 
side but little longer than upper; pterostigma rounded behind. Length 
3 mm. 

Three specimens from Falls Church, Va., 12th and 17th July, 
and 5th August; one from bark of whitewood, and two from 
bark of chestnut trees. 

Cerastipsocus nervosus Burmeister. 

In colonies on trunks of trees, Falls Church, Va., August and 
September. 

Polypsocus corruptus Hagen* 

Abundant on the leaves of trees from July to September. 
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Peripsocus madidus Hagen. 

Oil the ground, among dead leaves, etc., at Falls Church, Va., 
and on rocks, at Glencarlyn, Va., September and October. 
Peripsocus permadidus Walsh. 

A few only, found with the preceding. 

Ptilopsocus annulicornis Banks. 

One specimen on chestnut bark, Sth June, Falls Church, Va. 
EUpsocus canadensis Brovancher. 

One specimen from Falls Church, Va., i6th July. 

Csecilius aurantiacus Hagen. 

Common on the leaves of various trees from July to September. 
Caecilius pinicola Banks. 

Falls Church and Glencaidyn, Va., July to vSeptember. This 
species lives in pine trees. 

Caecilius rufus Walsh, 

Falls Church, Va., in dead leaves, September and October. 
Pterodela pedicularia Linn^. 

Abundant on fresh wood, in old furniture, about houses, on 
wood piles, etc., from July to October. 

Amphientomum hageni Packard. 

On bark of living and dead trees, old rails, etc., Falls Church, 
Va., and Washington, D. C., from July to October. 

Troctes divinatoria Fabricius, 

About houses, common everywhere. 

Troctes bicolor Banks. 

Running over dry boards, Falls Church, Va., in June. 
Troctes nigef Banks. 

Beneath dead and decaying logs in woods at Falls Church, Va. , 
in June. 

Dorypteryx pallida Aaron. 

Found about old books and desks, from May to October. This 
is our only jumping species. 


Suborder PLECOPTERA. 

Family" PERLIDyE, 

Pteronarcys regalis Newman. 

One male 2 d May, Falls Church, Va. ; another from Plum- 
mePs Island, Md. , 30th April. 

Acroneuria arenosa Pictet. 

A, arida Hagen. 

One of our most common species, found in June and July. 
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Perla fumosa Banks. 

One pair, Washington, in July at light. 

Perla xanthenes Newman. 

Washington, at light, 4th July. 

Perla postica Walker. 

Falls Church, Va., several specimens collected on the 29th of 
April. 

Perla americana Banks. 

Falls Church, Va., several specimens collected in June; also 
taken at Plummer’s Island, Md., in May. 

Perla annulipes Hagen. 

Described from Washington, but I have not taken it here. 
Perla tristis Hagen. 

Recorded from Washington by Hagen ; I have not seen it 
from here. 

Pseudoperla occipitalis Pictet. 

Very common. I have taken it at light, and by sweeping the 
vegetation near sti*eams, in June and July. 

Perlinella placida Hagen. 

Very commonly taken by sweeping and at light, from June 
until August. 

Chloroperla transmarina Newman. 

Two from Plummer’s Island, Md., 22d April (Currie). 
Isopteryx cydippe Newman. 

Commonly collected in June and July by sweeping near 
streams. 

Capnia pygmaea Burmeister, 

Common along the Potomac river in Februar3r^and March. 
Capnia necydaloides Pictet. 

Found with the pi^eceding species. 

Tseniopteryx fasciata Burmeister. 

Along the Potomac from February to Api*il. 

Tseniopteryx frigida Hagen. 

Several specimens from Plummer’s Island, Md., 34th Febru- 
ary (Currie), 

Tseniopteryx maura Pictet. 

Recorded by Hagen, but not seen here by the writer, 
Nemoura venosa Banks. 

A few 'specimens at light, Washington,. D. C., and Falls 
Church, Va., in June. 
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Nemoura completa Walker. 

'Tceniopieryoc si mill s Hagen. 

Hagen’s type was from Washington, in May, but I have not 
seen the species hei*e. 

Leuctra tenuis Pictet. 

Recorded by Hagen. There are apparently two species here, 
but whether either is Pictet’s is not yet certain to me. 

Suborder ANISOPTERA. 

Family EPHEMERID.^. 

Polymitarcys alba Say. 

Sometimes to be found in great numbers at lights all through 
the city, in July and August. 

Hexagenia bilineata Say. 

Our most common mayfly, especially abundant in the latter 
part of June and early in July, but found all through the summer. 

Hexagenia limbata Pictet. 

Much less common than the preceding species.- Found in July. 
Leptopblebia cupida Say. 

Common early in Spring from March to May. 

Ephemerella excruqian^ Walsh. 

Found in Washington at light. 

Habrophlebia americana Banks. 

One specimen from Washington, 3ist July. 

Siphlurus aridus Say. 

One from Falls Church, Va., loth August. 

Baetia vicina^Hagen.. 

Plummer’s Island, Md., August. 

Bsetis unicolor Hagen. 

Described from Washington. I have not seen it from here, 
but from New York. 

Cleon mendax Walsh. 

Quite abundant in spring and fall. 

Cleon sp- ** 

Specimens of a larger species from Washington, collected in 
October. ^ 

Callibsetis fluctuans Walsh. 

Washington, D. C,, and Falls Church, Va., July. 
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Caenis hilaris Say . 

Abundant throughout the summer along the Potomac and at 
Falls Church, Va. 

Caenis arnica Hagen. 

Falls Church, Va., Sth August. This is a smaller species than 
C, hilaris. 

Heptagenia vicaria Walker. 

A pair from Falls Church, Va., collected in May. 
Heptagenia verticis Say. 

A subimago from Washington, taken at light. 

Heptagenia terminata Walsh. 

Not as common as the preceding species. 

Heptagenia pulchella Walsh. 

Quite abundant; High Island and Plummer’s Island, Potomac 
river. 

Heptagenia canadensis Walker. 

H. maculipe7tnts Walsh. 

Falls Church, Va., nth June; Plummer’s Island, Md,, July 
and August. 

Heptagenia flaveola Pictet. 

This is our common species of the genus. It is close to H. 
interfunctata Say, but is smaller and lacks the dark dorsal ab- 
dominal stripe. 

Heptagenia simplex Walsh. 

Three specimens fi'om Plummer’s Island, Md., 39th August. 

Order NEUROPTEBA. 

Suborder MEGALOPTERA. 

Family SIALID.-^. 

Sialis infumata Newman. 

From the loth of May on through June, near small streams, 
Chauliodes fasciatus Walker. 

Along the Potomac in August, 

Chauliodes serricornis Say. 

Upper part of the Potomac river | High Island and Plummer’s 
Island, Md., July; Glencarlyn, Va:, i8th June. 

Chauliodes pectinicornis Linn6. 

One from Washington, at light. 

Chauliodes rastricornis Rambur. 

Washhigton^ at light, July. 
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Corydalis cornutus Linne. 

Moderately common along the Potomac, in July and August. 
Suborder STEGOPTERA. 

Family CHRYSOPID.E. 

Allochrysa virginica Fitch. 

From oak trees near the National Zoological Park, in July. 
Chrysopa oculata Say. 

Very common. The first adult is to be seen in the latter part 
of May, usually in tall grass or shrubbery, less commonly on 
trees. 

Chrysopa chlorophana Burmeister. 

From H3’’attsville, Md. This species is of more northern oc- 
currence. 

Chrysopa ypsilon Fitch. 

Hagen records a specimen from Washington. I have not seen 
it south of New Jersey. 

Chrysopa albicornis Fitch. 

A few from Falls Church, Va, 

Chrysopa nigricornis Burmeister. 

Moderately common about the District. It comes to light. 
Chrysopa Columbiana Banks. 

One specimen, the type, from Washington. 

Chrysopa lineaticornis Fitch. 

Not common. It has been taken at Bay Ridge, Md., in July, 
and at PlummePs Island, Md. 

Chrysopa rufilabris Burmeister. 

Very common in meadows and shrubbery, and on trees, from 
June till October. 

Chrysopa interrupta Schneider. 

A few from trees, Washington, D, C., July. 

Chrysopa quadripunctata Burmeister. 

Fairly common, usually about oak trees, from June till Octo- 
ber. 

Chrysopa medialis Banks. 

A few specimens, the types, from High Island, Md., col- 
lected in September. 

Chrysopa harrisii Fitch, 

Rather common In pine trees, from July to September, 
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Meleoma signoretti Fitch. 

High Island and Plummer’s Island, Md., in August and Sep- 
tember, 

Family HEMEROBIID-P:. 

Polystoechotes punctatus Fabricius. 

Not common. Taken at light at Washington, in August. 
Lomamyia flavicornis Walker. 

One specimen, Falls Church, Va., ist July. 

Sisyra vicaria Walker. 

Several specimens, taken along the canal near High Island, 
Md., in June. 

Climacia areolaris Hagen. 

One from Plummer’s Island, Md., collected in August. 
Micromus posticus Walker. 

Very common from July to September in shrubbery, and larvje 
on trees. 

Micromus angustus Plagen. 

Falls Church, Va., June, on ground among grass tufts. 
Sympherobius amiculus Fitch. 

Washington, D. C., Falls Church, Va., and Plummer’s Island, 
Md., in June and July. Not very common. 

Boriomyia fidelis Banks. 

Taken near G len early n, Va., 33d June, in pine woods. 
Boriomyia speciosus Banks. 

The type is from Plummer’s Island, Md., 9th Sept. 
Hemerobius humuli Linn. 

H, castancce Fitch. 

Abundant from May till August. 

Hemerobius stigmaterus Fitch. 

Moderately common, in early spring and again in fall. 

Family CONIOPTERYGID^E. 

Coniopteryx vicina Hagen. 

Common in May, June and July, on trees and shrubs. 
Aleuronia westwoodi Fitch. 

Moderately common in early summer, on trees. 

Family MYRMELEONID.E. 

Dendroleon obsoletus Say. 

Washington, D. C., and Plummer’s Island, Md., at light, from 
July to September, 
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Brachynemurus abdominalis. 

Falls Church, Ya., in old meadow, in July. 

Myrmeleon immaculatus De Geer. 

Washington, D. C., at light, June; Plummer’s Island, Md., 
September. 

Family ASCALAPHID.E. 

Ululodes quadripunctata Burmeister. 

Washington, D. C., at light; a single specimen collected in 

July- 

Suborder MECAPTERA. 

Family PANORPID.F. 

Bittacus punctiger Westwood. 

Washington, D. C., taken near Rock Creek, from June to Au- 
gust, by sweeping. 

Bittacus occidentis Walker. 

In dry meadow. Falls Church, Ya., and Plummer’s Island, 
Md., in August; also at light, Travilah, Md., July (Pratt). 

Bittacus stigmaterus Say. 

Apparently not common. Taken on High Island, Potomac 
river, 14th July. 

Bittacus pilicornis Westwood. 

Recorded by Hine from the District of Coliiinbia, 

Bittacus strigosus Hagen. 

Along the Potomac valley in June and July ; moderately com- 
mon. 

Panorpa venosa Westwood. 

Two from near Somerset Heights, Washington, D. C., 35th 
August. 

Panorpa confusa Westwood. 

Distributed throughout the region, but not commou any- 
where; June to September. 

Panorpa rufescens Rambur. 

Recorded by Hagen. It is very close to the preceding species. 
Boreus brumalis Fitch. 

Recorded by Flagen from Washington, and by Matthis ^ from 
the Rock Creek valley, D. C. I have not seen it from here. 

*Proc, Ent. Soc. Wash., iv, No. 4, p. 364, 1901. 
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Merope tuber Newman. 

National Zoological Park (Schwarz) ; Plummer’s Island, Md. 
(Schwarz, Busck, Banks, and Currie) ; Mt. Vernon, Va. 
(Cook); Falls Church, Va. (Banks); and Langdon, D. C. 
(Busck) ; July to September. 

Order TRIOHOPTERA. 

Family PHRYGANEID.d^. 

Phryganea interrupta Say. ^ 

Several have been taken on the Capitol steps at light, late in 
the summer. 

Phryganea vestita Walker. 

One specimen in National Museum from Washington, May 
(L. O. Howard). 

Neuronia postica Walker. 

From College Park, Md. (Sherman), and Lakeland, Md., 
August (Pratt). 

Neuronia semifasciata Say. 

Plummer’s Island, Md., 38th August (Schwarz and Barber). 

Family LIMNEPHILID.E. 

Goniotaulius submonilifcr Walker. 

Fairly common in May and June. 

Stenophylax scabripennis Rambur. 

One specimen from Falls Church, Va., iSth October; one 
from Ashgrove, Va., October (Sherman), and one from Plum- 
mer’s Island, Md., Sth September (Barber). 

Stenophylax punctatissimus Walker. 

Several from Lakeland, Md., September (Pratt). 
Platyphylax difficilis Walker. 

Specimens from Falls Church, Va., in vSeptember and October. 
Platyphylax subfasciata Say. 

vSpecimens from High Island, Md., 38th September. 
Neophylax concinnus McLachlan. 

One from Plumiher’s Island, Md., 24th September (Barber 
and vSchwarz). 

Family RHYACOPHILID.R. 

Chimarrha aterrima Hagen. 

Abundant all through the summer. I have a smaller, shorter- 
winged form from Hyattsviile, Md., 4th July. 

Chimarrha socia Hagen. 

Three from Washington, taken at electric light. 
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Family SERICOSTOMATID^. 

Helicopsyche annulicornis, n. sp. 

Basal joint of antennse nearly black, beyond pale, annulate with brown, 
darker toward tip; legs pale, coxte and femora mostly brown. Wings 
dusky, with golden and black hair; fringe blackish; abdomen brown, 
black at tips. Wings rather elongate, venation as typical of genus, the 
veinlet from forking of the median running obliquely backward to cubitus. 
Spurs, 1-2-4. Length 6.5 mm. 

Plummets Island, Md., 3Sth Apgust. 

Differs from H. borealis in annulate aatennjE, longer wings, 
and larger size. 

Helicopsyche borealis Hagen. 

Several from Falls Church and Glencarlyn, Va., and Plinn- 
nier’s Island, Md., July to September. 

Lepidostoma togatum Hagen. 

Common along the Potomac river from July to September. 
Notidobia americana Banks. 

One from Falls Church, Va., June. 

Brachycentrus.incanus Hagen. 

Along the Potomac river in early spring — March and April. 

Family LEPTOCERIDyE. 

Molanna cinerea Hagen. 

Several specimens from Plummer’s Island, Md., i6th and 
20 th May (Currie). 

Mystacides punctata Banks. 

Several from Washington, D. C.,also Plummer’s Island, Md., 
2Sth August. 

Leptocerus mentiens Walker. 

Common along the Potomac river, in June and July. 
L^eptocerus maculatus Banks. 

Washington, D. C., at light. 

Leptocerus trans versus Hagen. 

Common in May, June and July. 

Leptocerus fiavus, n. sp. 

Palpi yellow, more brownish toward apex ; head clothed with wliite hair ; 
basal joint of antennje yellowish, beyond black, the basal part of segments 
snow-white, except those near tip; thorax yellowish, with white hair. 
Abdomen in female green, in male yellowish; fore wings uniformly 
clothed with yellow hair, fringe yellow, all veins pale yellowish; hind 
wings nearly hyaline, with pale gray fringe; legs pale yellowish. 
Length 7 mm., C mm. 
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Specimens from Washington, D. C., and Falls Church, Va., 
at lights. 

Readily known by small size and uniformly yellow wings. 
Leptocella exquisita Walker. 

Common from June to August. This species is variable in size. 
Leptocella uwarowii Kolenati. 

Not as common as the preceding. 

Leptocella albida Walker. 

Less common than others, July. 

Triaenodes ignita Walker. 

Very abundant all summer. 

CEcetina avara Banks. 

Qiiite common along the Potomac river, in June and Sep- 
tember. 

CEcelina parvula Banks. 

Moderately common, at light, Washington, D. C., and Fulls 
Church, Va., July. 

CEcetina guttata Banks. 

Three specimens from PlummePs Island, Md,, July ; three 
in National collection, 4th and 17th July, and 35th August. 
CEcetina incerta Walker. 

Very abundant, June to September. 

CEcetina fumosa Banks. 

Qiiite common, June to August, Washington, D. C., High 
Island and Plummer’s Island, Md. 

CEcetina pavida Hagen. 

Several specimens from Plummer’s Island, Md., August. 
CEcetina fiaveolata Hagen. 

A few from Falls Church, Va., at light, July and August. 
Described from Washington. 

Family HYDROPSY HID.E. 

Macronema 2:ebratum Hagen. 

Common along the Potomac, in July and August. 
Macronema transversa];Walkei% 

From Cabin John Bridge, Md., 30th May. 

Polycentropus robusta Walker. 

Washington, D. C., at light, June and July. 

Polycentropus confusus Hagen. 

Along the Potomac river, May to September, 
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Polycentropus vestitus Hagen. 

Common in June and July. 

Polycentropus lucidus Hagen. 

Along the Potomac river, from June to September. 
Hydropsyche scalaris Hagen. 

Several from Washington, D.’C., Falls Church, Va., and 
Plummer’s Island, Md., all taken duidng July. 

Hydropsyche alternans Walker. 

Very abundant from July to September, 

Hydropsyche speciosa, n. sp. 

Head brown; antennae pale yellow; thorax almost black; abdomen 
dark yellow-brown ; legs pale yellowish. Wings dark brown, with several 
large white patches as follows: One at base not reaching costal margin, 
a nearly complete oblique band before middle, two triangular spots be- 
yond middle, one on front, the other on hind margin, their apices nearly 
touching, a spot on costa beyond the pterostigma, and a few small spots 
along apical margin ; hind wings blackish. Length 5 mm. 

Many specimens from Plummer’s Island, Md., 2Sth August. 
Hydropsyche phalerata Hagen. 

Quite common from June to September. 

Hydropsyche sordida Hagen. 

Several from Falls Church, Va., July. 

Hydropsyche analis Banks. 

From Falls Church, Va., and Plummer’s Island, Md., July 
and August. 

Philopotamus sp. 

One female from Glenckrlyn, Va., 12th August. It has very 
short wings, and appears to be new. 

Cyrnus pallidus, n. sp. 

Pale yellowish throughout; wings sparsely clothed with yellow and 
graj^ hair, fringe gray ; antennae paler than body, plainly crenate within 
for entire length; vertex swollen ; mesothorax with a central depression 
containing two approximate tubercles. Wings of usual shape and vena- 
tion (one specimen lacks a fork to upper bianch of thyridiiim [fork 3J); 
the forks 3 and 4 are shorter than in C. Jlnvidas^ and the wing a little 
more slender; the membrane shows onh one pale spot, that on the foik 
of th^ridium, near middle of wing. Legs slender, spurs 3'4'4. Length 
5 mm. 

Specimens from Washington, D. C., and High Island, Md., 
I7tb June; also Plummer’s Island, Md., 19th August (Barber). 
This is the first record of this genus in our country. 
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Family HYDROPTILID.E. 

Protoptila, n. gen. 

Spin-b 0-4-4. Last joint of maxillary palpus (Plate II, Fig. 13) simple. 
Fore wings rather slender and nearly acute at tip, without erect hair, ex- 
cept a few on base, fringe moderately long; hind wing slender, costal 
margin before middle strongly excised, fringe very broad behind- Ocelli 
distinct; antennte moderately long, not very heavy; middle and hind 
tibiic heavily fringed behind. 

Tyj^e: Bercea? mactilata Hagen. 

I place this genus in the Hydroptilida3 although there are few 
erect hairs and there are four spurs on middle tibite ; yet the 
structure of the hind wing and the palpi place it there without 
doubt. 

Protoptila maculata Hagen. 

Clymcne cBgerifasciella Chambers. 

This pretty species is not uncommon along the Potomac region 
in late summer. Chambers described it as a Tineid moth. 1 
have seen Hagen’s type at Cambridge. 

Allotrichia signata, n. sp. 

Antennie yellowish; head and thorax with j'ellowish hairs, ocelli pres- 
ent; fore wings black, with yellow spots as follows: a large oblong one 
at pterostigma, four rather large ones at subequal distances apart on the 
hind margin, and several small dots near the apex; fringe black, except 
at the pale spots where it is of the same color; hind wings gray, with gray 
fringe, except the apical part of the costal which is black; on the hind 
margin the fringe is but little longer than width of wing; legs yellow, 
spurs 0-3-4, hind and middle tibiae fringed, but the fringe not very long. 
The fore wings have a moderately sharp tip; the hind wings are long and 
narrow, with an elongate concavity along costal margin beyond middle 
of the wing. Length 4 mm. 

One specimen from Falls Church, Va., 29th June. 
Allotrichia maculata Banks. 

From Falls Church, and Glencarlyn, Va., 9th September, and 
Washington, D. C., 25th August. 

Orthotrichia pallida, n. sp. 

Antennae white, in the male rather long and heavy; head white above ; 
thoiax with white hair; fore wings with pale yellowish hair, the posterior 
fringe white, the anterior fringe whitish, except a black patch at ptero- 
stigmatic region ; slightly beyond middle of wing, at equal distances from 
each margin, is a black spot, and another, less distinct, on posterior mar- 
gin, basad of this one; hind wings pale, nearly hyaline, fringes nearly 
white. L^gs yellowish, spurs 1-3-4; hind tibise with long white fringe. 
Fore wings slender, acuminate at tip., which is upturned ; hind wings an- 
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gulate near base on costal margin, thence rapidly tapering to slender tip. 
Length 3 mm. 

From Potomac river near the Long Bridge, 35th August. 
Orthotrichia americana Banks. 

From Washington, latter part of May till middle of August. 
Oxyethira dorsalis, n. sp. 

When at rest it is blackish, with a median dorsal white stripe formed by 
the white hairs of head, middle of thorax, the basal part of hind margin 
of fore wings, and the white fringe of hind margin. The antennae are 
white, with a few dark spots before tip, the vertex with two rosettes of 
white hair; the thorax has white hair on the middle, dark on the sides; 
the fore wings are clothed with dark brown hair, with the apex and the 
basal part of radius jet black; before the middle there is a white spot on 
each margin, sometimes apparently connected, beyond these is a white 
patch in the middle of wing, and farther out are two white patches on 
each margin, the last just before the black upturned tip. The fringe of 
the fore wing is rather long on the costal margin, and before tip it is 
much longer than the width of the wing at that point; the fringe of hind 
margin is much longer, especially toward tip. The hind wings are gray, 
with darker veins, and dark costal fringe, the gray hind fringe more than 
three times as long as width of wing. The fore wings are very slender, 
the costal margin before the tip is slightly concave, the tip almost sharp; 
the hind wings are very slender, acuminate, the costal margin near base 
swollen. Legs yellowish ; spurs 1-3-4; hind tibiae with long fringe, the 
hind spurs also very long. Length 3 mm. 

Many specimens from Washington, D. C., Falls Church, Va., 
and PlummePs Island, Md. ; June to September. 

This species is separated from Orthotrichia a 7 nerica 7 ia^ which 
it superficially resembles, by the fact that the costal fringe of fore 
wings near tip is longer than the width of the wings at that place, 
while in the latter species the fringe is barely longer than else- 
where along the costal margin. 

Explanation of Plate II. 


I, Protoftila maczilata , 
3. Orthotrichia pallida, 

3. Psocus elegans. 

4 . Leptocerzis jiavus, 

5 . Oxyeth i ra dorsalis . 

6 . Hydropsyche speciosa, 

7. Orthotrichia pallida, 

8. Alloirichia signata, 

9. Cyrnus pallidus. 


10. Psoczis bisignatus, 

1 1 . Cyrnus pallidus, 

13 . Helicopsyche af2nulicor?iis 

13. Protoptila znaculata, 

14. Lepidostofna togata, 

15. Lepidosto 7 ? 2 a togata, 

16. Protoptila niaculata , 

17. Alloirichia signata, 

18. Psocus bisignatus. 
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— The following papers have been presented for publication : 

THE EGG AND YOUNG LARVA OF CULEX PERTURBANS 

WALKER. 

By Harrison G. Dvar and Rolla P. Currie. 

Among the mosquitoes which have been found to occur more 
or less commonly on Plummer’s IslanJ, Maryland, the headquar- 
ters of the Washington Biologists’ Field Club, is this lai*ge and 
easily recognized ring-legged species. Four adult specimens 
were captured there on August 33 of the past summer by one of 
the writers (Mr, Currie), but were not preserved alive. They 
were determined by Mr. D. W. Coquillett who mentioned the 
desirability of obtaining living examples in order, if possible, to 
secure eggs and larvjE therefrom. 

Accordingly Mr. Currie made another trip to the island on the 
afternoon of August 35, remaining there till thelollowing morn- 
ing. This trip resulted in the capture, alive, of three adult ? ? 
which came to bite, one in the house about nine o’clock that 
evening at a lighted table and the other two on the porch about 
5.30 in the morning. The first specimen, to be alluded to as 
“ No. I,” was by mistake caught in a C3^anide vial, but when re- 
cognized as pertuj'hans was quicklv removed. It recovered in 
a very few minutes and was permitted to bite, which it did with- 
out hesitation when the captoi*’s arm was placed over the moutli 
of the bottle in which it was confined. Of the other two speci- 
mens, one (No. 3) was alfead}’ gorged with blood when captured, 
and the other (No. 3) was allowed to bite the hand a few hours 
later, an opportunity of which it eagerly availed itself. 

Each mosquito was placed in a wide-mouth bottle, one-half to 
two-thirds full of water, taken from a rain-water barrel in which 
Culex pipiens and associated species were breeding in numbers. 
The water was, of course, cai*efully strained before using to ex- 
clude all pipiens and other larvae. 

On the second of September mosquito No. 3 was resting on 
the surface of the water as if preparing to deposit eggs. The 
following morning it was still in this position, but no eggs had 
been laid. In the bottle with No. 3, however, and floating 
upon the water, was a boat-shaped mass of eggs of a pale 
whitish color. V"ery shortly the eggs began to turn dark and 
before noon were brown-black. 

No further observations were made until September 6, at 
which time the eggs were still unhatched. Mosquitoes Nos. i 
and 3 were dead on the surface of the water. No eggs had 
been deposited by No. 2, but beside No. i were a few irregu- 
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larly-placed eggs, appearing as if they had been laid^vvhile the 
mosquito was in a weak or dying condition. 

Eggs of No. 3 were found hatched on the morning of the Sth, 
and a few of those laid by No. i hatched the morning of the 
loth. For the first few days the larva? were fairly active and 
wriggled in a leisurely fashion, although seldom coming to the 
surface. On one occasion, a few days after their hatching, they 
were noticed at the surface, but when disturbed did not soon 
return. Some of them lived for ten days or longer, but did not 
pass beyond the first stage and became more and more sluggish 
until their death. 

The egg-mass, egg and larva may be described as follows : 



t'lG, 4. — T.arva of Ctdcx perturhansy first stage, and enlarged air-tube. 


Floating on the surface of the watei% boat-shaped, some- 
what pointed at one end, broad and truncated at the other, widest near 
the middle;* containing about 150 eggs adhering loosely together and 
resting perpendicularly on the water on their larger end, thus making the 
mass narrower above than beneath. 

Resembling that of C, pipicns^ narrowly conical, broad and flatly 
rounded at the micropylar end, narrow and bluntly pointed at the other. 
At first pale whitish in color, afterwards becoming brown-black. Surface 
coveied with small gianules of varying size, those at the small end largest 
and perceptibly denticulated. Length .8 mm., greatest width .2 mm. 

*It is altogether probable, of course, that different egg-masses laid by 
this species will be found to vary considerably, not only in shape but also 
in the number of eggs they contain. 
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Larva, stage /. — Head elliptical, a little longer than wide, smooth, a 
distinct offset on each side bearing the antenn^B, which are very long, 
slender, a small hair at basal third, two smaller ones before tip and two 
terminal spines *, two spines at the mouth ; brushes very small and of few 
hairs; eyes round, blackish; a small black button on the center of the 
upper surface with a clear space before it. All darkly infuscated except 
the basal insertion of the antennse, which are paler toward the tips. 
Thorax broader than long; abdomen submoniliform, normal. Thoracic 
hairs fine, not long, in groups on the sides as usual. Abdominal hairs 
moderate, the large lateral ones double on the first two segments, then 
single, less developed posteriorly. Comb of the Sth segment a single 
row of short, pointed spines. Air tube constricted at the outer third, the 
terminal portion linear and ending in a bunch of stout recurved hooks, 
the basal portion slightly constricted centrally, bearing a long hair on 
each side, but no pecten ; heavily infuscated to base. Anal segment longer 
than wide, an elongate dorsal plate, slightly infuscated; dorsal tufts of 
two hairs on each side, a smaller lateral hair, no ventral brush. Anal 
processes four, small, very slender, uniform with rounded tips, containing 
small tracheje. Body tracheae slender, uniform, nearly stiaight, trace- 
able from head to air tube distinctly. Body transparent with many small 
yellow spots of pigment, irregularly scattered. 

This larva has hitherto escaped observation. It is the last one 
of the common Atlantic Coast forms to be discovered, and is 
really not discovered yet, since we are unaware of its natural 
habits and places of occurrence. The larvse refused to feed. 
They did not use the small mouth brushes perceptibly, but lay 
at the bottom of the water absolutely motionless for hours and 
days together. Some specimens we thought dead; but on trans- 
ferring them to a slide, they wriggled in a fairly lively manner, 
pushing the curiously shaped air tube as if to fasten it in some 
object. This tube is obviously of a prehensile nature, being 
furnished wdth hooks like the cremaster of a moth pupa. It can 
scarcely serve to pierce the water him ; but whether the larvte 
live in hollow trees and attach themselves by the air tube to the 
soft wood within, or whether their life history is of an even more 
complex nature, we can only surmise at present. They do not 
seem active enough to be predaceous, and they are not ordinary 
vegetable feeders. If they are parasites, we cannot yet surmise 
in wdiat manner, nor on what host. 
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A NEW TORTRICID FROM THE SEA SHORE. 

(ylncy/is maritima^ n. sp.) 

By Harrison G. Dyar. 

While at W'eekapaiig, Rhode Island, last summer, J observed 
the leaves of the beach pea (^I^athyrus fnariti^na^ to be much 
eaten by the larva of a small Tortricid. The leaves were spun 
together in pairs and the half of the leaf within eaten awa} to 
the outer epidermis, the frass being retained in the cavity. 
Larger leaves were folded over to form a similar cavity. The 
larvae were yellowish, without mai*ks or other distinctive char- 
acters. 

The moths were bred the same season, and proved to be a 
species of Ancylis unlike any known to me, for which I propose 
the name marit/ma^ as it seems contined to the beach pea, which 
grows only in the shore sand. The moths resemble sefniovaita 
Zeller, lundajia Fabricius, and laciniafia Zeller. The ground 
color is largely dull ochraceous, being white only at the edges of 
the dark markings. The basal oval dark patch has an irregular- 
ity on its upper edge which, in some specimens, is resolved into 
a blackish dash. The median oblique costal band is brown, 
often darker on the costal part, the median portion becoming 
faint, its shape much as in Zeller’s figure of afigulifasclana, A 
series of white and brown bars at apex. The hind wings are 
blackish, with pale fringe. Expanse of wings lo — 13 mm. 

The types of Ancylis maritlrua are ten bred specimens, one 
of which is in the collection of Mr. W. D. Kearfott, the others 
in the National Museum, type No. Si 40. 


A NEW PHYCITID FROM THE FOOTHILLS. 

{Lectilia jftskeella^ n. sp.) 

By HarrIvSON G. Dyar. 

Among a collection of some thirty-five species of Phycitmie, 
made by Mr. W. F. Fiske at Tryon, North Carolina, last sum- 
mer, is one which appears to be new, and wdiich I would de- 
scribe as follow'S : 

Lsetilia fiskeella, n. sp. 

Fore wings with ii veins, 4 and 5 stalked, not in line with the median 
vein, 7 and S stalked, S rather weak. 10 and ii from the cell; hind wings 
with 7 veins, 2 shortly before angle of cell, 3 and 4 stalked, cell rather less 
than half the length of the wing. Palpi slender, second joint curved, as- 
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cending, third joint long, conical; ( 5 ^ antennae siinple; Light gray with 
heavy black shades. Basal space darkly shaded to inner line, which is 
upright, flexuous or slightly dentate, pale, followed by a broad black shade. 
Discal dots small, fused into a larger spot in one specimen. Outer line 
bent inward slightly on the folds, with black shades on both sides, the 
outer covering the terminal space. Hind wings dark with pale fringes. 
Expanse 17 to 19 mm. 

One d\ four 9 9 , Tryon, N. C., May 12 to 31, 1904 (W. F. 
Fiske). 

Type. — No. Si 41, U. S- National Museum. 


A FEW NOTES ON THE HULST COLLECTION. 

By Harrison G. Dyar. 

I have recently spent a few hours in looking over the Hulst 
collection, and have noted some points that seem worthy of rec- 
ord. A full commentary on the synonymy of the Hulst types 
cannot be made without more extensive comparison of specimens. 

The collection is novvY^ii^ced in a small basement room in the 
Rutgers College library, where it has been carefully installed by 
Dr. J. E. Smith. I was told that the specimens stand as Dr. 
Hulst left them, having been simply transferred to drawers, and 
that there have been practically no additions made. This is most 
commendable. I hope that when additions are made they will 
be clearly marked so that they cannot be confounded with the 
original collection, the specimens of which should not be trans- 
ferred or replaced. The collection is smaller than I had sup- 
posed it to be and weak in the number of specimens of each 
species, there being no long series and most frequently only one 
or two specimens. It is, however, very rich in types. The 
specimens themselves are seldom in good condition, some of the 
types even being nearly unrecognizable. 

But the most surprising feature is the general condition of con- 
fusion of the species. This is due to 110 accident, but must be 
attributed to the peculiarities of the founder of the collection. 
Dr. Hulst seems to have had absolutely no eye for specific indi- 
viduality, placing the most incongruous forms under tlic same 
label. Even his types are in this condition and I believe that 
where he has more than one type of a species they are more often 
different than conspecific. For example, of the two types of 
Philcreme multivagafa^ one is E 7 istro?} 2 a explanaf?im. Under 
Caberodes majorarla Gn. are four specimens, one of which 
bears the red label typical.’^ The three are normal 77iajorarla^ 
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but the one selected as being especiall}" typical is a well defined 
specimen of Sahnlodes caberata Gn. I Under the label Petro- 
pkora mujiitata Hiibn. are four specimens, two of which are 
R/ie?imaptera sociaia 13orkh., one ^IcsoJenca 1ac2f strata Guen., 
and one Ifythdomeffc lath^apta Walk. Under the label Sell- 
dosenia nmhrosarium are 23 specimens, arianged in thiee 
groups as if they had been sorted into subspecies, yet there are 
at least six good species among them, including such heterogen- 
eous things as Mclanolophia canadaria and Pttcymato^e intes- 
tinata. Nor are these isolated cases. It is now fairly evident 
to me how Dr. Hulst could make such atrocious determinations 
as he has formerly made. Indeed I wonder that, with his col- 
lection in such a condition, he could ever name anything cor- 
i*ectly. 

GEOMETRID.E. 

Cysteopteryx viridata Pack. 

The single ? specimen in the collection so labelled is a lightly 
m ar ked N\ ’ cto bia, 

Eudule hyalina Hulst. 

This appears to be only a badly rubbed specimen of P. uni- 
color Rob. 

Tephroclystis brunneipennis Hulst. 

The single type bears a label NyctobiaR It is from Ala- 
meda, Cal. (Koebele) and is a large c? of Perc7ioptilota Jluvi- 
ata Hiibn. 

Eucymatoge grandis Hulst. 

The single type is IIydrio??ien€ basal lata Walk, The spe- 
cies which I have been calling grandisd{ following an identifi- 
cation made for me by Dr. Hulst, is really his P, grccjii. Cor- 
rection should be made accordingh'. 

Hydriomene curvilinea Hulst. 

This is the same as //. occidens Hulst, the subbasaland outer 
transverse anterior lines being a little more distinct than in the 
type of occldois. The name curvilinea has precedence, though 
it is an inappropriate and even misleading one. 

Hydriomene amorata Hulst. 

The r?’' and ? types are in the collection and are the same as 
Petrophora defensaria Guen. 

* See Pearsall, Can. Ent., xxxv£, p. 210, 190^, line 20, 
t Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus , xxvii, p. S92, 1904. 
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Petrophora illocata Hulst. 

There ai*e two types, one of which is P. glacial is Hulst, the 
other P, ?iemoreIla Hulst. P, glacialis may therefore be re- 
ferred to illocata as a synonym, or ncjnorella may be so referred 
as you prefer. 

Mycterophora monticola Hulst. 

This is a Noctuid, but thin and broad-winged. I did not rec- 
ognize the species when examining the collection, but have since 
selected one from Placer Co., California (Koebele), which I 
think is the species. It is smaller than Hulst's measurement, 
expanding but 26 mm., but agrees otherwise. It was formerly 
named by Dr. Hulst ^^Aspilates desfcraria Hulst.’’ 

Mycterophora longipalpata Hulst. 

This species is evidently correctly placed by me.^* 
Mycterophora slossoniae Hulst. 

This is a large sized Hofnopyralis^ but I did not venture to 
say what species without being able to make comparisons, and 
especially as the type is very poor, I think the gray costal band 
is an artifact. 

Eois anticaria Walk. 

Of two specimens so named, one from Colorado is my Cyma- 
topkot‘a matilda ; the other from California is like it but the 
lines are differently placed. Thei*e is no certainty that Hulst 
has correctly identified Walker’s species in either specimen. 
Matilda is not an Pois in any case. 

Sciagraphia fiavivenata Hulst. 

The single type looks to me like a very fresh, brightly 
marked Ortliojidonia exorfiata^ with all the wings darkened 
and the veins yellow-lined. 

Macaria grassata Hulst. 

This seems scarcely distinct from M. ivquifc 7 ^aria Walk. It 
is a little smaller. 

Cymatophora ella Hulst. 

The type is one ? and looks like a common Deilinia of the 
bchi^cnsaria group with all the markings obsolete. Bear this in 
mind when 3’ou think you have a new Deilinia. 

Cymatophora festa Hulst.* 

The single $ t\"pe is Deilinia pulveraria Hulst. The name 
festa has priority, but should be referred to Deilmia. 

*Proc P, S. Nat. Mus., xxvn, p. 877, rpqp 
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Diastictis speciosa Hulst. 

The 9 type is a Geometrid, but associated with it as the males 
are two specimens of the Noctuid Matigramma ri{b 7 ‘‘osuffusa 
Grote, which has a slight supei-ficial resemblance. 

Thallophaga fautaria Hulst. 

This is Afiihelia nigroseriata Pack. Teiracis kyperbo 7 'ea 
Hulst (type in the National Museum) is likewise the same spe- 
cies^ which Packard figures very well. It is not a Deilinia as 
Hulst makes it,^ but congeneric with Afithelia taylorataViv\%t, 
The “ Deilinia nigrose 7 'iata of the Hulst collection is Apce- 
casia dediictaria Walk., which Mr. Geo. W. Taylor has iden- 
tified for me. 

Deilinia perfalcata Hulst. 

The two 9 types are AntJielia taylo 7 'ata Hulst. (See above.) 
I am unaware that this name has been printed except in Smith’s 
list of 1903, No. 3915. 

Caripeta ida Hulst. 

One 9 type, which I can match in a specimen from Beulah, 
New Mexico (T. D. A. & W. P. Cockerell). It is Deilinia 
hehrensa 7 na Hulst with the ground color reddish, the pale part 
of the outer line obsolete, but its outer black border continuous 
from costa to margin. 

Somatolophia umbripennis Hulst. 

The single 9 type is Aids haydenaia Pack. Thus both genus 
and species fall. 

Tornos cinctarius Hulst. 

This seems entirely distinct from scolopacinarins Guen. , per- 
haps even generically so. The type is a single 9. 

Ixala desperaria Hulst. 

As an unusual circumstance, the type in the Hulst collection 
is conspeciAc with the one in the National Museum. This is 
the species which I have called (erroneously) Deilinia guddraria 
Grote. f The reader will kindly make the correction in the two 
references indicated. Dr, Hulst’s identification of D. quadrarta 
is the form which grades into D. carnearia Hulst and D^ biji^ 
lata Hulst, J an identification which I am not in a position to 
dispute, ^uadraria^ then, will fall in with ih^ falcataria 
seiies, the earliest name for which appears to be fe 7 ^ruginosaria 
Pack. Hulst uses this name [ferruginosaria Hulst, nec Pack- 

* Bull. 52, U. S. Nac. Mus., p. 306, No. 3637, 1902. 
f Psyche, ix, p. 383, 1902; Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xxvii, p. 904. 1904. 

$ Psyche, ix, p. 419, 1902. 
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ard) in Catopyrrha and I have a specimen like the one that 
stands in his collection under that label. It is very unlike Pack- 
ard’s figure of his original $ type of ferruginosaria^ being even 
larger than coloraria Fab., while Packard had a small, nearly 
unicoloroLis form. It may be called Catopyrrha hulstii, n. sp. 
It resembles Deilinia behreiisaria Hulst (and was once so de- 
tei*mined for me by Dr, Hulst), but the two lines arc upright and 
straight across the wing and there is a separate subterminal row 
of black dots, 

Selidosema correllatum Hulst. 

Two types, labelled Macaria correllatum^^' are both 6’r/a- 
grapJiia granitaia Guen. There is a third type in the National 
Museum which is quite a diffei*ent species, resembling Diastlctis 
inqtiinaria Hulst, but smaller and otherwise different. There 
are also in another drawer two more types labelled Selidosema 
correllatum. They are not alike but may represent the species 
in the National Museum. My notes are not sufficient to settle 
the point. 

Under the label Sciagraphia granltuta Guen., Hulst had 
eight specimens, three normal granitata^ three S, denticidata 
Grote, one specimen labelled as Bates’ type of sexpuuctata and 
one Macaria ccqiiifcraria Walk, Bates’ sexpiuiciata, by the 
way, is, to judge from this type, neither denticidata Grote nor 
granitafa Guen., but calif orniata Pack., or a form of that type. 
I was unable to compare it properly. 

Nacophora minima Hulst. 

The single $ type resembles Gabriola dyari Taylor, but the 
white spot above anal angle is only a faint lighter cloud. It is 
probably the 9 of dyari • The type is from Colorado (Bruce), 
Mr. Taylor’s generic name will hold. 

Jubarella danbyi Hulst, 

One type only. It is synon\nnous with Spodolepis substri- 
aria H^lst. Neither this nor the two types of substriaria pos- 
sess the discal marks, though they are distinct in some of my 
specimens. The species flics from the Atlantic to the Pacific in 
the North and further south along the Rocky Mountains. 

Engonobapta brunneolineata Hulst. 

One type. I think this is only a very badly rubbed specimen 
oi Ania Umbaria Haw., that originafly had" veiy little purple. 
Euchlaena galbanaria Hulst. 

This is the same as B, falcata Pack. 


♦Bull. 53, U. S. Nat. Mus., p. 317, No. 3758, 1902. 
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Eutrapela perangulata Hulst. 

This is the same as JB. alcipherarta Walk. 

Metanema incongruaria Hulst 

This is not specifically distinct fi’om J/. qucrcivoraria Guen. 
Almodes terraria Guen. 

Specimens of this odd species are in the collection. Dr. Hulst* 
has redcscribed it as Clcora pediccUata and C/eorc 7 suhaustra- 
/av, the types being in the National Museum. They both have 
the antennae broken, otherwise their proper position would have 
been too obvious for even Dr. Hulst to mistake. 

OPIiYCI I'IJSr J3G. 

Dioryctria bistriatella Hulst. 

The 9 type looks like a MyeJois; but it is distinct from im- 
miindeUa Hulst, which is narrower winged and different. The 
synonymy given by Dr. Hulstf should be cancelled. 

Myelois elegantella Hulst. 

The 9 type is a synonym of Dioryctria abieteiia Schiff., not 
ot' Piuipestis alhovittcJla Hulst as given. J 
Pinipestis umbripennis Hulst. 

The t'T type suggests my Ortholcpis glJletteUa and may be 
the same species, though an actual comparison is needed. The 
species does not belong to Pinipestis as the c? anteniije have 
only the normal basal tuft. 

Dioryctria brucei Hulst 

The B type is the same as Ambesa lallatalis Hulst, which is 
a 9 . The species belongs neither to Dioryctria nor Ambesa^ 
but falls in Pacoma. The c?* antennae have a distinct tuft, 
though it is hollow from top view. The 9 type of brucei is an- 
other species which I did not stop to determine. 

Salebria delectella Hulst 

The 9 type appears to be a Dioryctria from the pattern of 
the markings. 

Myelois aliculella Hulst 

There arc two types and nine others^ all alike. A twelfth 
specimen is different and is probably my Salebria furciferella. 
A mistake has been made in the generic location of alicutella. 
It cannot belong to Myelois as the S maxillary palpi are very 
distinctly pencil-tufted. It may be better refexTed to Salebria. 

* Bull, U. S. Nat. Mas., p. 336. Nos. 3S36, 3857, 1903. 
tDull. 52, U. S. Nat Mas., p. 418, No. 4676, 1902. 
t. Bull. 53, U, S. Nat. Mus.j p. 421, No. 4718, 1902. 
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Etiella rubribasella Hulst. 

This seems only a small specimen of E* zinchenella Tr. 

Zophodia bella Hulst 

The $ type from Massachusetts is the same as the c? type of 
Jf^anconieUa Hulst from New Hampshire. There are also five 
specimens from Colorado which differ a little from the eastern 
form, being more stone color, more contrasted and a trifle nar- 
rower winged. 

Euzophera inornatella Hulst. 

The $ type is Uom{Bosoma styfUcellum Grote, as I have 
identified' that form. Dr. Hulst’s identification is different, but 
uncertain. Under the label stypticellum are four specimens, 
representing as many distinct species. One is marked ‘‘typical 
(New Hampshire) and has the bands broad, discal dot large, 
the rest of the wing nearly white. Inornatella is in the wrong 
genus in any case. 

Lrsetilia hulstii Cockerell. 

The type is greasy and perfectly indeterminable, and is a 9 as 
well. It is larger than coccidivora with the hind wings wdiite. 
I do not believe that it is at all related to it. 

Palatka nymphaeella Hulst. 

The type has no abdomen and no antennae, so the sex cannot 
be determined. Superficially it looks exactly like the European 
Heierogr aphis oblitella Zell. 

Zophodia nigromaculella Hulst 

There are nine specimens, all $ 9 and conspecific with Lccti- 
lia coccidivora Comstock. The single palpus left on the type 
is defectively porrected and is apparently the cause of the wrong 
generic reference. Dr. Hulst was fond of i-eferring to the value 
of “structural characters.” The present case points a moral. 

Statina gaudiella Hulst 

The abdomen is gone and the sex is indeterminate. There is 
no tuft of scales at the base of the antennse, though they are bent. 
Perhaps it is nibbed off, since the published accounts mention this 
character. . Fore wings with ro veins, 3-4 and 8-9-10 stalked ; 
hind wings with 6 veins, 3 before the angle of the cell. The 
species looks like Aurora longipalpella Rag., known only in the 
9 , but that has 7 veins in the hind wing. I think that we must 
be prepared for variations in the venation of these little tongue- 
less Phycitines, and I shall not be surprised if gaudiella and 
Imgipalpella prove identical. 
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Wekiva nodosella Hulst; Chipeta perlepidella Hulst; 
Hypsotropha luteicostella Ragonot ; Calera puncti- 
limbella Ragonot. 

1 uni ofc* the opinion that these four names should be united, as 
one species, to Peorta approximella Walker. The markings 
are identical in all. The differences on which these five genera 
rest are: whether the palpi are porrect or ascending; whether 
there are 6 or 7 veins in the hind wings and 9 or 10 in the fore 
wings. The palpi are movable and assume various angles after 
death. The under side of the second joint is straight, the upper 
side widened, giving the appearance of a slight downward curve, 
Ragonot's figure of Hypsotropha hiteicostclla shows the second 
joint distinctly curved upward, and tliis may be distinct if the 
figure is correct. I have no specimens referred to it. Calera 
ptnictilimbella Rag. differs only in having 6 veins in the hind 
wings. This is a case of variation, I think, as I have specimens 
of approximella with the stalk of veins 3 and 4 of various 
lengths, some closcl}^ approaching coalescence. Hulst’s type of 
Wekiva nodosella has now no palpi. It does not otherwise dif- 
fer from approximella. The t\pe of Chipeta perlepidella is 
supposed to differ in having but 9 veins in the fore wings. I 
could not find more than this number ; but the tips of both wings 
arc so broken in the type that there is no certainty ; there may 
really have been ten. The genua and species are due either to 
an error or a case of variation, I believe. 


NOTES ON A FEW ARADID^ OCCURRING NORTH OF THE 
MEXICAN BOUNDARY. 

By Otto Heidema>}n. 

Calisius pallipes Stal. 

C'fflislus pallipes Stal, Rio Hem., 1, p. 67, 1858. 

Biscay nc Bay, Florida, May 9, 1S87 (collection Heidemann), 
one 9 specimen received several years ago from Mr. E- A. 
vSchwarz, It is of a very light brownish color, showing no 
fuscous spots on the scutellum. Probably the insect was not 
mature when captured. The ^jpecies w^as originally described by 
Stal from Rio Janeiro, Brazil. Dr. G. C Champion adds 
another species from Panama, Central America. 

Pictinus aurivillii Bergroth. 

Pictums ciuctipe», var. Bergroth, Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, p, 60, 1S86. 
Pictinns ate rividfi Bergroth. Revue d’Entom, vi, p, 247, 1887, 
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Six specimens, J'J' and 99, and some larval forms, from 
Crescent City, Florida (collection Heidemann), These insects 
were found by Mr. H. G. Hubbard on bark of dead orange trees. 
Also one from Bayou Sara, La. (Schwarz). The specimens 
agree perfectly with Dr. Bergi'oth’s brief description in that the}^ 
are distinct from the South American P. cinctipcs Stal by hav- 
ing the third joint of antennae longer than the second one. 
Bergroth’s specimen came from Georgia. 

Proxius schwarzii, n. sp. 

Body elongate-oval, parts of head, thorax and scutelliim excavated and 
laised. Color reddish brown and covered in some places with a yellow- 
ish white incrustation. Head about as long as broad and formed neck- 
Hkeat base; postocular part of head tumidly margined, exteriorly, bluntly 
toothed, making the head broader there than in 
front; in the middle of the head is a longitudinal 
ridge, with a large hole at its broader end ; on 
both sides of this ridge opens a long, deep exca- 
vation, extending even to the thorax, probably 
serving for the reception of the antennte; next 
to the eyes another but more shallow excava- 
tion; tylus rounded, a little depressed, much 
shorter than the apical lobes of the head, which 
are sinuated at the sides and in front, the rounded 
tips converginginwardly ; antenniferous process 
strongly spined and curved interiorly, reaching to 
the middle of the first antennal joint ; eyes con- 
siderably small; basal joint of antennie stout, 
twisted outvrardly and reaching a trifle over the 
Fig. sch'ivarsn,^^ tip of the apical lobes of the head ; second joint 

oval, shorter than the first; third very thin, a 
little knobbed at the apex and about twice as long as the second; the 
terminal joint nearly as stout and long as the first, pilose at the tip. 
Thorax subquadrate; lateral margins anteriorly strongly sinuated and 
excavated in front, posteriorly more straight, rounded off in short 
flaps at the humeri, which carry transversely a narrow ridge. At the 
angles of the anterior margin of thorax is an obtuse, somewhat exca- 
vated strong spine, bending down behind the base of head ; the po.ster- 
ior margin of thorax in the middle convexly rounded; at the disk of the 
thorax the incrustate part is moulded into a bilobed prominence, much 
elevated anteriorly, while down the middle of it runs an excavation which 
changes abruptly into an upright, blunt thorrf, cut off at tip ; the anterior 
and posterior lobes of the thorax are separated, a little behind the middle, 
by a transverse, deep furrow, bounded by a bisinuate ridge; behind this 
two incrustate spots. Scutellum formed somewhat shield-Iike; the sides 
thickly rimmed, more obsoletely at base; the apex triangularly incised ; 
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in the middle of the scutellum a reversed JL-like elevation. Head and the 
anterior lobe of thorax remote, deeply punctured ; posterior lobe and 
scutellum somewhat granulated. Hemelytra .shining and rather trans- 
parent; the veins of the corium feebly marked; the inner margin bisinu- 
ate; base of membrane a little whitish. Abdomen one-third longer than 
broad ; narrower at base than before the apex and with the lateral mar- 
gins slightly rounded towards the end of the fifth segment, the outer 
angle of which appears a little prominent; the last abdominal segment at 
the sides deeply sinuated, the apical part exteriorly rectangular, and 
acute, the apex of the segment transversely truncate. Ventral part of ab- 
domen ornamentally incrustate; connexivum from above, at the incisures 
of the first and fifth segments only partly so; the sixth totally, and a few 
spots of incrustation on the inner margin of dorsal abdomen, next to the 
membrane. Genital lobes, seen from above, short, triangularly rounded ; 
the middle lobe stouter and a trifle longer. Feet moderately thickened, 
finely granulated, light brownish, the femora dark brown towards the tip. 
Length 4.5 mm. ; width across abdomen 2 mm. 

One specimen, a 9. Tampa, Florida, April 27, 1S75 (E, A, 
Schwarz). 

Type, — No. 8155, U. S. National Museum. 

This interesting species comes nearest to Proxitis gypmtus 
Bergroth,* found in Venezuela and Central America, but differs 
in the form and arrangement of the incrustate prominences and 
in having the peculiar form of the elevation on the middle of 
scutellum just reversed from that of Bergroth’s species. I take 
pleasure in dedicating it to my friend Mr. E. A. Schwarz, to 
whom I am indebted for kind advice in my studies of the Hemip- 
tera. 

Aradus uniformis, n. sp. 

Body uniformly broad, comparatively short and very thin; color dull 
black, except the third joint of antennae and the edges of the abdominal 
segments adjoining the incisures of the connexivum above and below, 
which are yellowush white. Head, pronotum, and hemelytra more or less 
granulated in transverse rows, more strongly so on the lower part of scu- 
tellum and finely and irregularly on the underside of the body. Head 
somewhat longer than broad across the eyes ; the apical process of head 
long and straight, reaching the second joint of antennae, the sides broad 
and compressed, the tip bluntly rounded off; antenniferous process of 
head prominent and very acute, reaching to the middle of the first anten- 
nal joint; eyes moderately large, strongly protruding from the sides of the 
head. Antennae about as long as the width of the posterior margin of 
pronotum, densely covered with fine granules and rather thick, the basal 


*Entom. Monthl. Mag., xxxiv, p. 100, 1S9S, 

Promus gypsatiis Bergr. (Champion), Biol. C*-Am. ii, p. 70, 1898, 
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joint thinner, cylindrical, and very short; second joint quite thin at the 
base, gradually increasing in thickness towards the tip, its length some- 
%vhat exceeding the two last joints taken together; third joint slightly 
longer than the terminal joint, which is fusiform. Rostrum not extend- 
ing over the anterior coxae. Pronotum wide, sublunate and twice as wide 
as long in the middle, the lateral margins anteriorly recurved, the edges 
beset with minute teeth of which a few are larger at the anterior sides; 
posterior margin barely sinuated, behind the humeri not produced into 
rounded flaps; the disk of pronotum canies six longitudinal well defined 
carinate lines at equal distances, the outer ones much abbreviated, but the 
middle lines even touching the edge of the anterior margin ; the callosities 
only feebly marked, Scutellum twice as long as broad, the sides sharply 
elevated, at the middle slightly sinuate, and the disk tumidly raised near 
the base of scutellum. Hemelvtra comparatively long, tip of corium 
reaching the posterior part of the fourth abdominal segment; the costal 
margin moderately expanded, anteriorly recurved and not strongly 
rounded ; the membrane extending to the end of the abdomen in the male ; 
in the female the genital looes ai*e exposed. Legs finely granulated, the 
inner sides of tibiie densely spinous. Genital lobes of the male broadly 
rounded, somewhat truncate at apex ; in the female these apical lobes feebly 
sinuate, abruptly rounded towards the inner margins. Length 4 to 5 
mm, ; width 3 to 3. 2 mm. 

Two 9 9 and onecT* Ft. Monroe, Va., April 19, 1S91 (E, A. 
Schwarz) ; Chicopee, Mass., June 25, T903 (F. Knab) ; Patten, 
Pa,, June 14, 1903 (Wirtner, O. S. B,). 

Type, — No. Si 53, U. S. National Museum. 

This species bears some resemblance to Aracius Fall., 

principally in the antennae, which are of nearly the same shape, 
although slightly thicker. But it differs from the latter in being 
a more robust and broader insect and in not having the lateral 
margins of pronotum sinuate. 

Aradus hubbardi, n. sp. 

Body elongate-oval ; color dark brown and partly cinnamon-brown ; in 
general appearance similar 10 A, similis Say. Head one-thiid longer than 
its width across the eyes, finely granulated; anterior process of head 
straight rounded off at tip, reaching about one-third the length of the 
second antennal joint; antenniferous spines broad at base, very sharply 
painted, extending to the tip of the basal joint, at the sides a small tooth 
exteriorly. Antennee of nearly uniform thickness throughout, as long as 
head and thorax together; fiist joint very short, second quite as long as 
the head; third about half the length of the second, yellowish at apex; 
fourth a little shorter than the third, conical and blackish. Rostrum brown, 
the two last joints*darker, extending to the middle of the mesosternum. 
(In one specimen before me the rostrum reaches the middle coxae. ) Prono- 
tum half as long as broad, the anterior margin hardly sinuated, the pos- 
terior more strongly so. Lateral margins anteriorly straight, reflexed 
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and forming«harp anterior angles beyond the eyes; posteriorly abruptly 
rounding into flaps, which are, in clear specimens, of a strikingly paler 
color than the other part of pronotum ; the edges armed with irregular 
teeth, which suddenly change into diminutive ones near the humeri; 
disk of pronotum carrying the usual six longitudinal carinate lines, the 
inner ones nearing each other, the outer ones much abbreviated ; the cal- 
losities very feebly defined, Scutellum tumidly elevated across the mid- 
dle near the base, the sides slightly rounded and sharply edged, and pale 
at tip. Hemelytra moderately expanded near the base and narrowing 
considerably towards the membrane; coriiim pale, darker between the 
cross-veins and blackish at base and apex. Abdomen of the female elon- 
gately- rounded, cinnarnon-brown above and below, the outer margin of 
the connexivum darker, at the incisures pale, intermixed with patches of 
small red spots; the male has the abdomen more broadly rounded and 
darker in color, except the ventral part of the last two segments, which 
are pale. The membrane reaches the fifth or base of the sixth abdominal 
segment; in the male the membrane extends to the end of the abdomen. 
Feet finely granulated and dark brown, the coxse and the tip of femora 
and tibiie paler. First genital segment of the female nearly half as long 
as the sixth abdominal segment; genital lobes broad, truncate at apex, 
the inner part pale. In the, male there is across the middle of the sixth 
segment of the abdomen a narrow, reddish stripe. Length, 9 7^085 
.mm., 6 to 6 8 mm. ; width across abdomen, ? 3 to 3.S mm , 2.8 to 

3 mm. 

Eight $9 and six d^c?. Portland, Ore., May 22; Astoria, 
Ore., May 25, 1902; Alta, Utah, July i (Schwarz and Hub- 
bard) ; Ouray, CoL (HoflE) ; Palmer Lake, Co. Drlnkwater 
(Ball); Williams, Ariz., May 30 (Barber arid Schwarz); Na- 
tional Park, Wyo., August 10 (Hubbard) ; Glacier, B. (i., Oc- 
tober 6 (Schwarz), 

Type* — ^No. 8154, U. S- National Museum. 

This species ought to be placed next to A. simlUs with 
which it has the most resemblance. It di££ei*s from that species, 
however, in the form of the thorax and especially in the vshape of 
the female genital lobes. A, similis Say has the sides of the 
thorax moi'e or less rounded, the surface flat, with the callosities 
prominent, and the female genital lobes decidedly emarginated. 
A, Jmbbardi is also related to A, dehilis Uhl., from which it 
can be at once distinguished by the shorter and thicker antennai 
and in having the abdomen of the female less narrowed towards 
the apex. 

T have named this species in honor of the late Mr. H. G. Hub- 
bard, the eminent American entomologist, who. has made valuable 
observations on the habits and life history of hemipterous insects, 
and by his extensive collections has added greatly to our know-* 
ledge of the Hemiptera fauna of the United States. 
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NOTES ON NORTH AMERICAN PSYLLIDiE. 

PART I. 

By E. A. Schwarz. 

[The following series of descriptions was included in a Synop- 
sis of the North American Psyllidae prepared by myself, at the 
request of the late Dr. C. V. Riley, in the years iSS6 and 1887, 
but which has never been published. With the accumulation of 
material collected of late years in various parts of the United 
States and now preserved in the collections of the U. S. Depait- 
ment of Agriculture and the U. S. National Museum, the Synop- 
sis has become greatly antiquated, but it is my intention to revise 
and publish certain portions thereof, as well as to rescue from 
oblivion some fine drawings made for the Synopsis by the late 
Dr. Geo. Marx. This is done by the kind permission of Dr. L. 
O- Howard, Chief of the Bureau of Entomology, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.] 

I. North American Species of the Genus Euphyllura 

Fcerstkr. 

This genus belongs to the subfamily Aphalarinaj Fr. Lo'vv. 
and is very readily recognizable. The head has, in front of the 
anterior ocellus, two transverse lobes which are as wide as the 
vertex, contiguous throughout and, at their anterior edge, either 
conjointly truncate or slightly rounded separately. They are 
either connate with the vertex or more or less indistinctly sepa- 
rated therefrom. The anterior ocellus appears, therefore, to be 
remote from the anterior margin of the head, and is visible only 
from above. The anterior wings are of rliomboidal form, /. e?., 
suddenly widening at base, thence nearly parallel, apex not 
regularly rounded ; tip of wing, therefore, close to the anterior 
margin. Genital plate of male without lateral appendages. 

This genus contains a few European species ; in North Amer- 
ica it .seems to be confined to the Pacific slope. Our species 
may be distinguished as follows ; 

TABLE OF SPECIES. 

Vertex flat; frontal lobes almost connate with vertex; wings entirely 
’ coriaceous; radi'us and 3d and 4th furcals straight or nearly so; 

2d marginal cell triangular. 

Wings entirely brownish red, or with obsolete whitish spots, or with 
transverse white fascia; veins and sculpture of wings distinct, 

arcto&ta^kyli^ n. sp. 
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Wings entirely snow-white or cream-white; veins and sculpture of 
wings indistinct var. n. var. 

Vertex a little convex anteriorly, frontal lobes narrow and more dis- 
tinctly separated from the vertex; wings submembranaceous at 
apical half; radius and 3d and 4th furcals greatly undulated, 2d 
marginal cell reniform arbu/i, n. sp. 

Euphyllura arctostaphyli, n. sp. 

Length 2 4-2 8 mm. Head and thorax reddish brown, or brownish red, 
or brownish yellow, abdomen blood-red, femora honey-yellow, tibise red- 
dish, wings dark brown, or reddish brown, either uniformly so, or more 
or less maculated with whitish, or with a transverse white fascia at basal 
third. Subopaque, not pubescent; head strongly obliquely deflexed, more 
or less distinctly rugoso-punctate ; vertex posteriorly nearly straight, ar- 
cuately narrowed each side at insertion of antennae, anterior margin 
straight, and even not sinuate at the ocellus, at middle hardly as long as 
half its width at base, surface 
flat, discal impressions puncti- 
form, moderately deep; genie 
prominent in front of eyes caus- 
ing the vertex to appear dentate 
each side; frontal lobes not, or 
very indistinctly separated from 
the vertex, nearly half as long as 
the latter, contiguous through- 
out, not narrowed apically, 
rounded at the sides, at anterior 
margin conjointly nearly trun- 
cate, or separately feebly' round- 
ed; eyes moderately convex, not globose; antennas a little shorter than 
head and thorax together, nearly filiform, basal joints reddish, interme- 
diate joints pale, terminal joints usually bJackish and very little thicker, 
third joint fully one-third longer than the fourth. 

Surface of thorax finely and densely punctulate, but the sculpture is 
often obsolete; pronotum and dorsulum strongly ascending posteriori}', 
the former comparatively long with the posterior edge slightly emargi- 
nate; dorsulum small, but little longer than pronotum and nearly three 
times wider than long; mesonotum hardly descending posteriorly, dis- 
tinctly longer than dorsulum, without distinct markings. 

Wings about 2\ times longer than wide, suddenly widened at base, then 
parallel, the apex suddenly and narrowly rounded near anterior costa, 
then obliquely arched and gradually merging into the posterior costa ; 
opaque, leathery, with fine, sparse transveise rngie and still more finely 
rugulose between the rugae; costa sinuate at outer portion of anterior 
basal cell and slightly indented at terminus of first furcal ; veins nnode- 
rately prominent, becoming finer apically; cubitus a little longer than 
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discoidal part of subcosta, radial part of subcosta very fine and often obso- 
lete at terminus ; no distinct pierostigma ; radius straight and only curved 
at tip, running into the anterior costa:- stem of first fork as long as cubi- 
tus. stem of second fork twice longer than that of tlie first, straight and 
parallel with radius; first furcal twice shortei tlian the stem, terminating 
rectangularly on the costa, second fnrcal very long, three times longer 
than the first, forming a right angle therewith, gently curved at outer half 
and ending very obliquely on the costa, third furcal a little shorter than 
the second, slightly undulated ; fourth furcal longer than the second or 
third, nearly straight and as long as the stem of second fork ; tip of wing 
half way between radius and fourth furcal; radial cell very high ; margi- 
nal cells large and of nearly equal size, though quite different in shape. 

— Genital plate very tall, much longer than the genital segment, 
without lateral appendages, front edge slightly convex, hind edge slightly 
sinuate near tip which is subtruncate, with the posterior angle acute and 
projecting posteriorly; forceps a little lower than the plate, simple, 
slightly widening from base to near the tip which is rounded, front and 
hind margins straight. 

9* — Genital segment as long as the three preceding ventral segments 
together, upper plate gently narrowed posteriorly into a moderately long 
acute, straight point; lower plate a little wider and shorter than the upper 
one, lower edge ascending, tip short acute. 

Described from numerous specimens collected by Mr. A. 
Koebelein Placer county, Cal., on Arctostafkylos fttngens^ dur- 
ing the months of September and October, and at Marble Val- 
ley, CaL; in the middle of July. The specimens from the latter 
locality are a little darker than those from Placer county. It 
occurs also in the mountains of southern Arizona (Hubbard and 
Schwarz) . 

Type. — No, S143, U. S. National Museum. 

Besides the variations in the color of head, thorax and wings 
referred to above, a remarkable variety occurs in California 
which may be readily mistaken for a different species and which, 
for this reason, deserves especial mention and a distinct varietal 
name. 

Var, niveipennis, n. var. 

Color of head and thorax just as variable as in the form described above, 
usually pinkish red, or brownish yellow, or brownish red, thorax usually 
a little darker, surface of head and thorax often a little shining, sculpture 
usually less evident. Wings snow-white, the posterior costa sometimes 
»aigin€d with red or tesselated with minute red spots, surface having the 
appearance of being covered with fine white powder, which causes the 
venation to be less distinct than in the typical form and the sculpture to 
become obsolete. The sinuation of the costa in anterior basal cell is ab- 
sent; abdomen and legs uniformly yellow. Sexual characters as in the 
typical forrn. 
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Found by Mr. Koebele in large numbers in compan}^ with the 
typical form, and also in Los Angeles county, Cal. Three speci- 
mens froin the latter locality, -collected in May, are without the 
white powder-like substance on the wings and the transverse 
rugju are as plain as in the typical form. 

Type, — No. Si 44, U. S. National Museum. 

Euphyllura arbuti, n. sp. 

Length 2.6 mm. Above yellowish red, sometimes with a tinge of 
brown, genital segment, underside and legs honey-yellow, wings bi- 
colored. Head large, strongly obliquely deflexed, more or less shining, 
finely rugose, posterior edge slightly emarginate, vertex at middle slightly 
shorter than half its width at base, posterior part flat, gen® prominent, 
discal impressions deep, subtransverse, smooth at bottom, vertex in front 
of them distinctly convex, causing the frontal lobes to appear to be de- 
pressed below the level of the 
vertex and to be separated there- 
from ; frontal lobes usually pale 
yellow, a little shorter than in 
the preceding species, antennas 
a little longer than in the pre- 
ceding, pale yellow, dusky at tip. 

Surface of thorax subopaque, 
finely and obsoletely alulaceous, 
without distinct markings, mid- 
dle of dorsulum and mesono- 
; turn usually darker ; pronotum 
strongly ascending, lateral im- 
pressions very conspicuous j dor- 
sulum also strongly ascending, larger than in the preceding, front and 
hind margins equally arched; mesonotum at middle slightly convex lon- 
gitudinally. 

Wings less suddenly widened at base, a litfle more rounded at apex, and 
therefore less rhomboidal than in the preceding; surface very Httle shin- 
ing, transversely rugose between the veins, rugte and interstices finely 
rugose, radial cell, the larger portion ofdiscoidal cell, posterior basal cell 
and clavus pale yellow and tolerably transparent, the rest of the wing 
brown and hardly transparent. At the apical portion of the wing the two 
colors are not sharply divided. Cubitus a little longer than discoidal part 
of subcosta, both strongly prominent, straight, radial part of subcosta as 
long as discoidal part and becoming nearly obsolete at apex; no plero- 
stigma; radius fine, strongly undulated and running into anterior costa; 
stem of first fork shorter than the cubitus, stem of second fork as long as 
cubitus; first furcal extremely short, terminating nearly perpendicularly 
upon the costa, second furcal three or four times longer than the first, 
gently curved and terminating obliquely upon the costa, third apd fourth 
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furcals extremely long, the former forming a right angle with the stem, 
straight for about one-third its length then suddenly bent and slightly 
undulated near terminus, fourth furcal longer than the third and also 
longer than the stem, strongly undulated; tip of wing between radius 
and fourth furcal; second marginal cell reniform in outline and much 
larger than the first which is 2} times longer than high. 

— Genital plate longer than the genital segment, simple, moderately 
wide, anterior edge nearly straight, tip very narrowly rounded, posterior 
edge slightly convex; forceps narrower and nearly one-third lower than 
the plate, posterior edge straight, anterior edge also straight but near the 
tip suddenly siniiated, tip appearing as a minute blackish hook which 
points forward. 

9 . — Genital segment longer than in E. arctoBtafhyli^ upper plate very 
gradually narrowed into a straight, moderately acute point; lower plate 
hardly wider but decidedly shorter than the upper one, gradually nar- 
rowed into an acute point, lower edge gently ascending. 

Described from several specimens collected during’ the months 
of July and August by Mr. A. Koebele in Santu Cruz county, 
Cal., on Arhntus rnenzicsH^ 

Easily distinguished from the preceding by the shorter frontal 
lobes, the anteriorly convex vertex, the form of the wing, the 
venation and by the sexual characters. 

Type. — No. Si45,*U. S. National Museum. 

2^ Description of the Nest-constructixg FwSvlt.id. 

(^JBnphalerus^ n. gen. ; nidifcx^ n. sp.) 

At a previous place in this volume (pp. 1 53-154) a short 
characteidzation (accompanied by a figure), will be found of the 
peculiar habit of the larva of this Psyllid, and the following lines 
are copied from a description of the perfect insect drawn up by 
myself in 1887 ; 

Euphalerus, n, gen. (subfamily Aphalnrinai). 

Body glabrous, stouter than in Esyllop.^/s ox A pkalar a but much less 
$0 than in JEnfhyllHra. Head deflexed vertically or nearly so, vertex 
slightly emarginate posteriorly, not narrowed at the sides, at middle half 
as long as its width at base, anteriorly slightly obliquely truncate each 
side of median line; frontal cones present, triangular, contiguous at base, 
slightly diverging apically, not depressed below the level of the vertex 
and separated therefrom only by a finely impressed line; antennie very 
thin but less slender than in PsyUopi^h^ slightly clavate at tip. 

Surface of thorax very convex longitudinally ; pronotum nearly vertical, 
dorsulmn strongly ascending posteriorly, mesonotum longitudinally con- 
vex posteriorly. The transverse coin^exity of the parts of the thorax is 
also greater than in P&yllofsh, 
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Wings membranaceous, oblong-oval, subhyaline, shining, smooth, to- 
ward the apex with sparse shallow impressed points, gently widening at 
base, then of nearly equal width, regularly rounded at apex, tip between 
radius and fourth furcal close to the latter; veins very prominent, cubitus a 
little shorter than discoidal part of subcosta, a distinct, moderately long 
pterostigma, radius nearly straight throughout; stem of second fork 
curved and not parallel with radius, second furcal much longer than any 
of the other furcals; first marginal cell much larger than the second. 
Genital parts of male without appendages or lobes, genital plates of female 
simple. 

Agrees with Psyllopsis in the presence of frontal cones, but 
differs by the much greater deflexion of the head, with the fron- 
tal cones not depressed below the level of the vertex, the shorter 
antennae, the greater convexity of the thoracic surface, the vena- 
tion and by the sexual characters. 

Euphalerus nidifex, n. sp. 

Length 2 inm. Color pale ochre-yellow vary- 
ing to greenish yellow or reddish yellow, head, 
thorax, wings and legs speckled with minute 
black or brown dots, wings slightly whitish. 

Surface opaque, impunctate, vertex of the form 
described above, surface flat, discal impressions 
nearly obsolete, frontal cones nearly as long as 
the vertex, very little diverging, not acute at tip ; f’lo- nidl/ex, 

antennas not reaching to the'posterjor margin of 

mesonotum, pale yellow, tips of intermediate joints and terminal joints 
black, adjoint one-fourth longer than the 4th, 9th and foth small and form- 
ing a distinct club, 

Dorsulurn more than twice wider than long at middle, front and hind 
margins nearly equally rounded ; mesonotum barely as long as dorsulurn, 
decidedly descending posteriorly, convex transversely. 

Wings gently widening at base, thence remaining of nearly equal width, 
times longer than wide, regularly rounded at apex, slightly whitish, 
transparent, not rugose, but the small black dots are impressed at the outer 
part of the wing; veins strong, pretty regularly tesselated with brown 
dots; stigma moderately long, narrow and not different in coloration; 
radius straight and only at terminus slightly curved anteriorly; stem of 
second fork nearly twice longer than that of the first fork first furcal as 
long ns cubitus, terminating obliquely on the costa, second furcal twice 
longer, nearly straight at basal half, then suddenly curved and terminat- 
ing obliquely on the costa, third and fourth furcals of equal length, each 
about one-third longer than the first; first marginal cell quadrangular 
rather than triangular and much larger than second marginal cell ; tip of 
wing close to fourth furcal within discoidal cell. 
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Genital plate longer than the genital segment, simple, gradually 
narrowing apically, front margin convex, posterior margin concave, tip 
subtruncate and pointing posteriorly; forceps distinctly lower and much 
narrower than the plate, straight, hardly narrowing apically, tip subacute, 
black, 

9, —Genital segment about as long as the three preceding ventral seg- 
ments together, upper plate higher than the lower plate, gradually nar- 
rowing posteriorly and produced in a long, straight and acute point ; lower 
plate distinctly shorter than the upper plate, gradually narrowing poster- 
iorly and acute at the tip which points upwards. 

Originall}’- found by myself on the Island of Key West, Fla., 
in April, 1887, but subsequently (in 1903) bred in great numbers 
from larval cases found at the same place and at Cayamas, Cuba, 
on the leaves and young shoots of Piscidia erytkrina. 

Type. — No. S146, U. S. National Museum. 

3. The Sumac Psylup.e of the United States. 

(Genus Calophya Fr. Loevv, subfamily Psyllince.) 

This genus, founded upon a single European species, is easily 
recognizable by the peculiar formation of the head ; the vertex is, 
at its anteriorly half, longitudinally convex, and therefore ante- 
riorly inverted ; the frontal cones or lobes which are of varying 
length but always shorter than the vertex, thus appear to be in- 
serted on the underside of the head and they form a distinct angle 
with the vertex. Anterior ocellus not or barely visible from 
above. Antennae short and stout, at most as long as the width 
of the head. Wings of varying shape, either smooth or indis- 
tinctly sculptured, transparent or opaque ; cubitus very short, 
plterostigma present, long but narrow, fii'st marginal cell decid- 
edly larger than the second ; genital plate of male more or less 
Oval in outline. 

The species are of small, rather stout form and live, so far as 
known, exclusively on various species of Rhus (sumac). Our 
eastern species hibernate as full-grown larvae or pupae on the 
scennis of their food-plants, and there is but one generation each 
year.* 

; ♦The development of the two species occmring near Washington, 
l>, C., was carefully studied by Mr. Theo. Pergande many years ago, and 
some fine dm wings illustrating the various stages were made by Dr. Marx. 
For some reason unknown to me the box containing most of the type 
specimens of our species of Calopsylla, as well as the drawings and the 
manuscript referring to the descriptions of the earlier stages, dould not 
be found after the death of Dr, C. V. Riley. Such of the figures as are 
still in my care ar^ herewith published without further comment. 
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TABLE OF SPECIES. 

Wings rounded at tip; pterostigma long and very distinct. 

Wings hyaline, shining; vei*tex and thorax blach or brown ; frontal 
cones decidedly longer than wide, coniform, acute at tip, 

cahyorvica^ n. sp. 

Wings yellowish, transparent, moderately shining; color of body 
uniformly honey-yellow; frontal cones distinctly cone-shaped, 
longer than wide fiavida, n. sp. 

Wings black, not transparent, very little shining, vertex black, thorax 
orange-yellow; frontal processes as long as wide or broader than 
long....... nigripemtis Riley 

Wings distinctly angulate at tip, hyaline, with a large brown patch at 
basal half of anterior basal cell ; vertex and thorax brown, frontal 
processes transverse, very short, ptei'ostigma short and indistinct, 

• iriozoinima^ n. sp. 

The color of our species appears to he more constant than in 
most other Psyllids, so that it can safely be relied upon for the 
distinction of the species; immature specimens of nigrifennis 
can readily be distinguished from jftavida and calif arnica by the 
form of the frontal cones. 

Calophya triozomima, n. sp. 

Average length 1.9 mm. Vertex and thorax reddish brown, frontal 
lobes, abdomen and legs pale yellow (bright green in living specimens). 
Vertex smooth or obsoletely alutaceous, shining, discal impressions very 
large, transverse; frontal lobes reddish or reddish yellow, not, or barely 
visible from above, very short, transverse, broadly rounded anteriorly; 
antennse stout, distinctly shorter than the width of the head, distinctly 
clavate, apparently jointed, either uniformly pale yellow or slightly in- 
fiiscate at tip. Surface of thorax lighter or darker reddish brown, more 
or less shining, smooth or obsoletely alutaceous. 

Wings about 2^ times longer than wide, widest at middle, distinctly 
acuminate and angulate at tip, smooth, perfectly transparent and colorless 
excepting a larger or smaller brown spot at the basal portion of anterior 
basal cell. Veins prominent, pale yellow, base of subcosta frequently 
blood-red; cubitus extremely short, fully 3 times shorter than discoidal 
part of subcosta, pterostigma but little conspicuous, very narrow but 
traceable to about the middle of radial cell, radius straight, stem of first 
fork as long as discoidal part of subcosta, stem of second fork more than 
three times longer than that of the first, greatly curved ; first furca! as 
long as the stem, a little curved before the terminus and ending perpen- 
dicularly on the costa ; second furcal more than twice longer than the first 
and forming a right angle therewith, at basal third straight and running 
toward the stem of second fork, then suddenly and nearly angularly bent 
and running straight toward the costa which it reaches tinder an oblique 

t 
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angle, third furcul distinctly shorter than the fourth which is about as 
long as the first; tip of wing at the fourth furcal or close to it within sec- 
ond marginal cell; anterior basal cell as long as radial cell, discoidal 
cell very narrow at basal half, rapidly widening toward apex, cubital cell 
somewhat reniform in outline; first marginal cell nearly quadrangular, 
much higher than wide and at least thiee times larger than the second. 

— Genital plate longer than the genital segment, about 2^ times 
higher than broad, front and hind margins convex, tip very narrowly 
rounded, nearly acuminate ; forceps about three times narrower than the 
plate and one-third shorter, very slightly curved forward, not narrowing 
apically, tip rounded. 

9. — Genital segment nearly as long as the rest of the abdomen, upper 
plate rapidly narrowing posteriorly and produced into a rather long, very 
acute point, upper edge rapidly descending toward the point which is 
straight; lower plate considerably shorter and less acute at tip than the 
upper plate; its lower edge nearly straight, gently ascending. 


I have seen a number of specimens, partly collected by Mr. 

H. K. Morrison in southern Ari- 
zona or Sonora, and partly by Mr. 
Coqui I lett i n Los Angeles Co. , Ca 1 
Subsequently many s p e c i m e n s 
were found on. Rhus trllobata in 
the mountains of southern Arizona 
by Mr. H. G. Hubbard and myself 
in the months of June and July. 
Readily known from the other species by the form of the 
wings, the indistinct ptcrostigma and the coloration. 

Type. — No. 8149 , U. S. National Museum. 

Calophya californica, n. sp. 



Fig. 9 . — Calophya irtozomima. 


Length i.S mm. Vertex and thorax piceous or brownish, abdomen 
(excepting genital segment and anterior dorsal segments') and underside 
blackish; frontal cones whitish, antennje pale yellow except at tip, legs 
pale yellow, femora usually with a black spot on the inner ano outer sides 
near the tip. Vertex as in the preceding species, frontal processes decid- 
edly cone-shaped, longer than wide at base* more or less diverging toward 
the tips which are rather acute; antennie a.little thinner and more 
slender than in the preceding, hardly as long as the width of the head, at 
tip decidedly black. 

Wings oblong-oval, 2^ times longer than wide, greatest width at apical 
third, tip rounded, though not broadly, nearly hyaline with a tinge of 
milky-white, uniform in color; veins rather fine, pale yellow, differing in 
the following points from those of C. tyiozomima ; cubitus a little longer 
and only 2\ times shorter than discoidal part of subcosta; a very distinct 
and long ptcrostigma which is as long or longer than anterior basal cell; 
first furcal a little more curved, second furcal forming a slightly oblique 
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angle with the first, third furcal very little shorter than the fourth which 
runs into the tip of the wing; second marginal cell higher and larger; 
marginal veinlets distinct. 

— Genital segment pale j^ellow, sometimes infuscated at base, plate 
much larger than the segments more broadly oval than in the preceding, 
with the tip more acuminate and usually blackish ; forceps much lower 
than the plate, narrow, simple, gently curved forward, tip subacute 

—Genital segment pale yellow, brownish toward tip, as long as the 
three preceding ventral segments together; upper plate gradually drawn 
out into a very acute but not very long point, upper edge straight, gradu- 
ally sloping toward the tip; lower plate somewhat shorter and less acute 
at tip than the upper one, lower edge straight. 

Numei'ous .specimens collected by Mr. Koebele in Los Angeles 
Co., Cal., on RJms integrifolia in the month of March. I 
have also seen several immature specimens fi*om the same local- 
ity collected by Mr. D. W. Coquillett. 

Type, — No. 8147, National Museum. 

Calophya flavida, n. sp. 

Average length 2 mm. Color uniformly honey-yellow, legs and an- 
tennce paler, thorax sometimes with ill-defined markings of a pale brown 
color and of the usual pattern. Head and thorax Smooth, shining, ver- 
tex a little longer than in the following species, discal impressions vari- 
able in size, sometimes punctiform, sometimes foveiform and occupying 
nearly the whole width of the vertex ; frontal processes distinctly cone- 
shaped, a little longer than wide at base, diverging toward the tip which 
is moderately acute; antennae distinctly shorter than the width of the 
head, stout, indistinctly darker at tip. 

Wings more elongate than in the preceding species, 2J times longer than 
wide, widest beyond the middle, regularly rounded at tip, pale yellow, but 
little shining, tolerably transparent, absolutely punctulate; veins promi- 
nent, cubitus fully 3 times shorter than discoidal part of subcosta; 
stigma narrow but distinct and as long as antei-ior basal cell, radius 
straight; stem of second fork less curved than in the preceding; first fur- 
cal but slightly shorter than the stem, slightly curved, terminating rec- 
tangularly upon the costa ; second furcal about zi times longer than the 
fourth, forming an oblique angle with the first, at basal third straight and 
not running toward the stem of second fork, at middle decidedly but not 
abruptly curved and terminating obliquely upon the costa; third fiM'cal 
but little shorter than the fourth which is about equal in length to the 
first and runs in the tip of the wing; cubital cell much less narrowed at 
middle than in the preceding; first marginal cell triangular rather than 
quadrangular, but little higher than wide and about twice larger than 
second marginal cell; marginal veinlets rather obsolete. 

(^‘.—Genital plate longer but not much larger than the genital segment, 
oblong-oval in shape, narrower than in the preceding species; forceps 
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nearly twice shorter and 3 times narrower than the plate, curved forward, 
tip acute, black. 

9. — Genital segment but little longer than the preceding ventral seg- 



Fig, xo.—Calophya jflavida: if, pupa, dorsal view; c, same, ventral view, d, imago; 

e, antenna of same ; y, genital segment of ^ stem of sumac with hibernating larvae. 

ment, upper plate gradually narrowed posteriorly into a short point; 
lower plate hardly shorter than the upper one. 

This species lives exclusively on glabra and seems to 

be widely distributed ; specimens are before me from Massachu- 
setts, Washington, D, C. (collected in May), and from St. Louis, 
Mo, 

Type. — No. S14S, U. S. National Museum. 

Calophya nigripennis Riley [j-hols Glover, nec Fr, Loew). 

Length 3 mm. Vertex, wings, and four anterior femora black, abdo- 
men more or less infuscate, frontal processes and thorax bright orange- 
yellow or sulphiir-yellow, antennae, except at tip, posterior femora and all 
txbite pale yellow. Head usually shining and impunctate, sometimes less 
or not shining and finely alutaceous; vertex distinctly shorter than in 
flaiiipennis^ more suddenly rounded anteriorly, discal impressions small 
or large, frontal processes shorter than \x\ flavida,, cone-shaped, as long 
as wide at base or even a little shorter, more or less strongly divergent, 
obtusely pointed at tip; antennee as in gavida but the tip is always de- 
cidedly black even in immature specimens. 

Thorax unicolorous, rarely with faint traces of darker markings, some- 
times shining and nearly smooth, sometimes hardly shining and trans- 
versely strigose. 
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Wings a little narrower than \x\ jfiavida and at tip more narrowly 
rounded, entirely black, very little shining, not transparent, more or less 
distinctly punctulate; venation very similar to that \n flavida,h\xi the 
firNt and secQud furcals are decidedly shorter, the latter more gently 
curved, third and fourth furcals also shorter; the marginal cells are 
smaller, the first almost wider than high and about twice as large as the 
second. 

— Genital plate still narrower than in fiavtdu, oblong, its posterior 



Fig. II . — Ctilophya ni^ripennts • first 
larval stage. 



Fig. I’z^—Cahphya vigripennis : second 
larval stage. 


edge nearly straight, anterior edge convex, tip obtusely pointed; forceps 
as in Jiavida, 

9.— Genital segment as \x\ flavida but always more or less infuscate. 

Lives exclusively on Rhus copaUina. Numerous specimens 
are before ’me from Washington, D, C. (collected in May) and 
various parts of Georgia (collected by myself in April). 

Immature specimens resemble C.Jlavida but may be distin- 
guished by the shorter vertex, shorter frontal cones, the sexual 
characters of the male and by slight differences in the venation. 
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pimctor, 39 , reptans, 38; rcstuan.s, two 
forms of larvae, 143, spencen, 41 , sylves- ^ 
tris, 39; tarsal is, 40; territans, 40; vari- 
palpiis, 39. 

Culex perturbans. The egg and young larva of, 
218. 

CulicidsB, see Mosquitoes, 

Currie, Rolla P,: An Insect-collecting trip to 
British Columbia, 24; Notes on some 
Hemerobiidai from Anzejna and Cali- 
fornia, 79, Hemerobizdm from the Koote- 
nay district of British Columbia, 81 ; 
Shorter communications, fg, 196. 

Currie, Rolla P.,and Harrison G Dyar: The 
egg and young larva of Ciilev pertuibans 
Walker, 2x8. 

Cyrnus pallidus, n. sp., 214. 

Cyrtopogon maculosus, n sp,i84; nigricolor, 
n. sp., 183; tibialis, n. sp., 183; varipen- 
nis, n. sp , 184. 

Dacus di versus, n, .sp., 139. 

Dendrobias 4,maculatus, 22. 

Dendrobium Longicorn beetle found at Wash- 
ington, D. C., 21. 

Dendryphantes bifida, Regeneration of leg in, 
147- 

Diacrisia, Note on the distribution of the red 
forms of, 18; kasloa, n. sp , i8; rubra, 
18, vagans, x8; walsinghami, 19. 

Diaxenes dendrobii, 21. 

Dilophus fumosus, n sp , 90 ; rhynchops, n. 
sp., 91. 

Dioctrodes, n, gen., 181 ; flavipes, n. sp , 181. 

Diptera, New, from Central America, 90 ; 
from India and Au.stralia, 137. New 
North American, 166. 

Dipterology of North America, Brief history 
of, 53- 

Distichona auriceps, n. sp , 186. 

Dodge, C. R., Communication by, 12 

Dorata, n. gen., 123; inornatella, n. sp., 124; 
virgatclla, n. sp., 123. 

Drosophila ordinaiia, n sp., 190. 

Djar, Harrison G. : Description of the larva 
of Ethmia zellericlla Chambers, 3; De- 
scription of the larva of Litodonta hydro- 
meli Harvey, 3 ; Note on the distribution 
of the red forms of Diacrisia, 18 ; A Lepi- 
dopteron parasitic on Fulgoridta in Japan 
(Epipyrops nawai, n. .sp.), 19 ; Notes on 
the mosquitoes of British Columbia, 37 , 
A new variety of the Noctuid Exyra 
semicrocea Guende (Exyra .semicrocea, 
variety hubbardiana, n. var ), 59 : A new 
genus and species of Tortricidse, 60 ; Ad- 
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ditions to the List of North American 
Lepidoptera, No. i, 62 : Note on the larva 
of an Haw.iiian Pyralid (Omiodesaccepta 
Ihitler), 65; Note on the larva of Melan- 
chroia geometroides Walker, 77 ; Note on 
the genus Leucophobetron Dyar, 77 ; Ad- 
ditions to the List of North American 
Lcpidopteia, No. 2, 103 ; Two new forms 
of CEneis Huebner, 142; Notes on syn- 
onymy and larva) of Pyralidae, 158, De- 
scriptions of new forms of the genus Illice 
Walker, 197; A new Tortricid from the 
seashore (Ancylis maritima, n. sp 
A new Phycitid from the fuothills (Lsetilia 
fiskeella, n. sp.), 221 ; A few notes on the 
Hulst collection, 222 , Shorter communi- 
cations, a, 4, 6, ao, X55. 

Pyar, Harrison O . and Rolla P, Currie : The 
egg and young larva of Culex perturbans 
Walker, 218 

Dyar, Harrison G., and Frederick Knab* 
Diverse Mosquito larxse that pioduce 
similar adults, 143, 

Earwig-fly, Records of occurrence of, § 0 . 

Empididte, Additional Note on the genera of, 
St- 

Entomological Society of Washington: Ad- 
dress of the President for 1903, 53 ; 
Amendments to Constitution, 67; Elec- 
tion of Officers for 1904, 52. 

Entomology : Determination of types of com- 
posite genera, iss; Works exhibited or 
discussed: Newstcad's Monograph of 
Bnti.sh Coccidse, Yol. If, 61 ; Roih>chiId 
and Jordan’s Revision of the family 
SphingidsB, 155; Osten-Sacken’s “Record 
• of my life work in Entomology,” 155. 

F.phestia nonpariktla, n. sp., xz3. 

Epipyrops nawai, n, sp,, 19. 

Eristalis tenax mistaken for Honey-bee, 102. 

Ethmia aelleriella, De,scription of larva, 3. 

Eucorethra underwoodi, 41. 

Eucosma crenana, 117; solandriana, 117. 

Eufroggattia, n. n , 126. 

Eugnoriste brevirostris, n. sp , 169. 

Eukcebelea, n. n., ia6 

Euphalerus, n, gen*, 238 ; nidifcx, n. sp., 238, 
* 39 . 

Euphyllura, Table of N. Am. species of, 234; 
arctostaphyli, n. sp., 234, 235 ; var, nivei- 
pennis, n, var., 235, 236 ; arbuti, n. sp,, 
235. 237- 

Euryophrys, 12©. 

Eurypepla jamaitensis, Occurrence of in Key 
West, 7. 

Eusayia, n* n., 126. 


Euxesta fenestrata, n. sp , 95 j juncta, ii. sp. , 
95- 

Euaophera gigantella. Synonymy of, 158. 

Exyra semiciocea, var. hubbardiana, n. var., 

59. 

Fig-insects in Cuba, 145. 

Fitch’s collection of insects, 58. 

Fulgorid in Japan infested by a lepidopteron, 

19. 

Geometridte of the Hulst collection. Notes on, 
222. 

GUI, Th. N. : On the character of the Philip- 
pine Islands fauna, 74; Communication 
by, II. 

Glyphopsyche, n. gen., 141 . bryanti, n. sp., 
141. 

Glover, Townend, Notes on his manuscripts 
and works, 12. 

Gymnandrosoma, n, gen., 60; punctidis- 
canum, n. sp., 60. 

Hadena geminimacula, n. sp , 103; multi- 
color, n. sp., 103 

Halesidota alt i, ig; angulifera, 19 , maculata 
Harr, and vars., 19 ; var. eureka, n. var., 

20. 

Halesus taylori, n. sp,, 140 

Hawaiian Pyralid, Note on the larva of, 65. 

Heidemann, Otto: Remarks on the genitalia 
of Podisus cynicus Say and P. bracteatus 
Fitch, 9 , Note.s on North American Ara- 
did®, with description of two new species, 
i6i ; Notes on a few Aradid® occurring 
north of the Mexican Boundary, 229; 
Shorter communications, ir, 22, 68, 

Helicopsyche annulicorni.s, n. sp., 2x2. 

Heliothis armiger, 66, 

Hemerobiid® from Arizona and California, 
79 ; from the Kootenay District of British 
Columbia, 81. 

Hemerobius, Key to species of the Kootenay 
District of British Colombia, 83 : bistri- 
gatus, n. sp„ 79; castaneae, 84; caudelli, 
n. sp , 87; disjuncfeus, 89 ; dyari, n. sp,, 
85; glacialis, n. sp , 88; kokaneeanus, n. 
sp , 86; kootenayensis, n. sp , 88; m®s- 
lus, 79, 84 ; pacificus, 80, 83 ; pallescens, 
n, sp., 80. 

Hemiptera from Costa Rica, 68. 

Hippelates sp. caught in nets of social spider, 
148. 

History of North American Dipterology, S3* 

Homoeosoma reliquellum, ii. sp., 112. 

Honey-bee, Original color of, 122; Specific 
name of, 71 ; likely to be confounded with 
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Eristalis tenax, 102; Remarks on, 120; 
Japanese translation of Bulletin on, 146; 
protectinj; entrance to hive, 196. 

Hopkins, A. D , Communications by, 58, 157. 

Hoplitis sambuci, n. sp., 101. 

Hoplopus evadne found in Florida, 68, 

Hormomyia sp in nets of social spider, 148. 

Horniops abducens, ii, 

Hornia minutipennis, 2a, 

Howard, L. O , Communications by, 1, 7, 61, 

66, fZ. 

Hulst collection, Notes on, 222. 

Hydropsyche speciosa, n. sp., 214. 

Hymenoptera of the Philippine Islands, 71, 
137, J94; from Japan, 146; Branched 
hairs of, 5; Importance of host relation 
for classification of parasitic Hymenop- 
tera, r; Jumping cocoons of, 346, 

Hypostena gracilis, 93. 

Icteria apicalis, n sp., 96. 

Idarnes, 145 

mice. Descriptions of new forms of the genus, 
197; angelus, n sp., 198, barnesi,n. van, 
198; dorstmacula, n. sp., 199 ; gamma, n. 
var , 199; injecta, n. sp , 199; kentweki- 
en&is, n. var , 198; libercmacula, n. sp., 
199 ; perrosea, n, van, 198. 

India, New Diptera from, 137. 

Insect-collecting in British Columbia, 24; on 
Plummet's Island, Md., 2a ; at sugar in 
British Columbia, 27 

Insects: Regeneration of appendages, 347; 
Structure of thorax and maxill®, 149; 
Cause of brittleness in pinning, 68 ; Types 
of Dr. A. Fitch's species, 59; Found m 
undetermined gall from California, 67; 
Exhibit for St Louis Exposition, 70: Ex- 
hibit ca<>es, 6g, 

Kaslo in British Columbia, Insect-coHccting 
at, a6. 

Knab, Frederick, and Harrison G. Dyar: Di- 
verse mosquito larvse that produce sim- 
ilar adults, 143. 

Kootenay District oi British Columbia, Insect 
fauna of, 94. 

Kotinsky, Jacob, Communications by,, 49, 67, 
194. 

Lsetilia ephestiella. Synonymy of, 159 , fis- 
keella, n. sp., 221. 

Lafi^ystia flavipes, n. “.p., 180; limatula, n. 
sp., 3S0; opaca, n. sp., iSo. 

^ Lauxania signatifrons, n. sp., 189. 

Lecaniunt hemisphasricum, Locomotory power 
ol, 49. 


Lconidia neomexicana, 22. 

Leptocerus flavus, n, sp., 212. 

Leptogaster hirtipes, ti. sp., 178, virgatus, n. 
sp., 177. 

Lepidoptera, Additioii.s 10 the list of Noith 
American, No. i, 62 ; No. 2, 103. 

Lepidopteron parasitic on Japanese Fulgoridfle, 
19. 

Leucopliobetron, Note on the genus, 77, 

Limnena cocoons, Jumping power of, 146. 

Liiodonta hydromeli, Description of larva, 3. 

Macrotoma luzonum. 52. 

Mantispa viridis found in Florida and Nicara- 
gua, 146.' 

Maxillffi of insects, Compound nature of, 150. 

Megapis, n. gen., 120; dorsata, lar; xonata, 

321 . 

Megarhinus portoricensis, Larva of, 20, rutilus, 
Larva of, 20. 

Megasis, Table of species, 111 ; caudellella, 
n. sp., no, piperelia, n sp , no, 

Melanchroia geometroides, Larva of, 77. 

Meleoma signoretti, 23. 

Merope tuber, Records of occurrence of, 50. 

Meroptera liquidambarella, n. sp , 108. 

Mestobregma cinctum, 125; thomasi, n. n., 
395. 

Metapogon, n, gen., rSr ; gilvipes, n. sp , i8a , 
punctipennis, n. sp., 182. 

‘Micrapis n* gen , 122 , florea, 122. 

Micronms montanus, 89: vanolosus, 81. 

Mieza igninix, Food plant of, 4. 

Morris, E, L,, Communication by, 69. 

Mosquitoes, Number of species observed at 
various place.s, 41 ; of British Columbia, 
Notes on, 37; Law-suit caused by, 7; 
New species from North America, 166. • 

Mosquito larv®, Diverse, that produce similar 
adults, 143 ; of Megarhinus rutilus and 
portoricensis, 20; of Culex perturbans, 
2 i 8; Different dates of hatching from 
hibernated eggs, 6. 

Myelois fragilella, n. sp., 1x4. 

Nephila plumipes, Small si/e of male, 348. 

Nerius longicornis, n. sp., 188. 

Neuroctenus elongatus, 163; hopkinsi, n. sp., 
163; pseudonymiis, 163; simplex, 162. 

Neuropteroid insects, List of, from the vicin- 
ity of Washington, D. C., 201, 

Nest constructing Psyllid, 153, 23S. 

Newstead’s Monograph of British Coccidw, 
Vol, II, 61. 

Noctuidm, Number of eggs laid by, 66, 

North America Dipterology, History of, 53. 

Notela Jaliscana, 65. 
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Notiphila frontalis, n. sp., 97. 

CEcacta furens, X97. 

CEcophylla smaragclina, 62. 

(Kdlpoda cincta, Synonymy of, xas. 

(Eneis, Two new forms of, 142 ; caryi, n. var , 
14?; nahanni^ n, sp., 142. 

Omiodes accepta, Larva of, 6$. 

Oncocnemis laticosta, n. sp., 63; tetrops, n. 
sp., 64. 

Ortalis comperei, n. sp., 138. 

Onholepis sfillettella, n. sp., 107. 

Orthomorpha coarctata, 12. 

Orthopterus Le^f-roller, 46. 

Orthotrichia pallida, n. sp., 215. 

Osmiinse, Some new, in the U. S. Nat, Mii- 
seum, g8. 

Oxyethira dorsalis, n. sp., 216. 

Pachytp spurca attracted to light, 28. 

Paradidyma orbitalis, 92. 

Parharmonia picese, n. sp., 106. 

Passadena, Note on genus, 114 ; flavidorsella, 
114 - 

Pectinigera ardifcrella, Larva of, j6o . Syn- 
onymy of, 159. 

Pegomya bucculenta, n. sp., 188. 

Peoria discostrigella, n. sp., 115. 

Philippine Islands, Character of fauna of, 75 ; 
Hymenoptera of, 74, 157, 194. 

Phloeothrips sp. on Pjcus indica, 8. 

Phronia tenebrasa, n. sp., 170. 

Phthiria amplicella, n, sp., X7S ; badia, n. sp., 
174 ; bicolor, n, sp , 176; fljjveola, n, sp., 
*75 ; fulvida, n,'sp., 172 ; inornata, n. sp., 
174 ; marginata, n. sp., 17 j ; melanoscnta, 
n. sp,,i72; nubeculosa, n sp.,173, pic- 
turata, w. sp., 175 ; vittiventris, n sp. , 173. 

Phycitid, A new, from the foothills, 221. 

Phycitinfis of the Hulst collection. Notes on, 
227. 

Pictinus anrivillii, 229. 

Pipiza feraoralis, 200 ; pistica, 201 ; radicum. 
Notes on, aor. 

Platyura piillata, n. .sp., 171. 

Plummer*s Island, Md,, Insect fauna of, 22. 

Podisma poHta, 33. 

Podisus cynicus and P. bracteatus, Genitalia 
of, 9. 

Polystoechotefs punctatus, 82. 

Prospaltella, n, n., 126. 

Protoptila, n. gen., 215. 

Proxius schwarzii, n. sp., 230, 

Pseudhapigia brunnea, 65. 

Pseudoweisea suturalis, n. sp., ii8. 

Psilocephala pruinosa, n. sp., 91. 


Psocus bisignatus, n. sp., 203 ; elegans, n. sp., 
203. 

Psorosina, n. gen., 113 ; angulella, n. sp., 113. 
Psyllid, A nest constructing iSpecies, 153, 238. 
Psyllidffi, Note.s on North American, 234, 
Sumac, 240. 

Pyla hanhamella, n. sp., 109; rainierella, n. 

sp., 109; Table of species, 110, 

Pyralidffi, Notes on the larva of an Hawaiian, 
65; Notes on syronymy and larvse, 158. 
Rhadinotatum brevipenne, 193, 

Rivellia frugalis, n, sp., 139 ; sinuosa, 139. 

Salebria triplagiella, n. sp,, 109. 

Sapromyza albipes, n. sp., 94; picticornis, 11. 
sp., 189; triseriata, n. sp,, 95; varia, ». 
sp., 94. 

Sarcophaga amblycoryphiB, n. sp., 187. 
Saropogon hyalinus, n. sp., 185; Iiitens, n. 

sp., 1S5; semiustus, n. sp., 186. 

Sayomyia trivittata, 41. 

Schi/oncura lanigera, 200, 

Schumannia mexjcana, 12, 

Schwarz, E. A. : The Cotton-boll weevil in 
Cuba^(Anthonomusgiandis Boheman), 13 ^ 
A new Coccinellid enemy of the San Jos«5 
scale, 118; Notes on North American 
Psyllidae, Part I, 234; Shorter communi- 
cations, 7, 8, II, 12, 21, 22, 43, 124, 145, 
i 47 » * 53 * 

Scleropogon, Generic characters of, 179. 
Sciagraphia gilletteata, n. sp., 105. 

Sciapus pntinosus, n. sp., z86. 

Sciara trifasciata, n. sp., 90 
Scolytids In the Pitch collection, 58 ; Decrease 
in sire in southern specimens, 157, 
Scutops, n. gen., 97; fascipennis, n. sp., 97, 
Selagia lithoselU, Synonymy of, i6n. 
Simulium columbatczense, 1. 

Sinophthalmus, n. gen., 190; pictus, n, sp., 
191. 

Sisyra vicaria, 82. 

Slossonella, n. gen, 1x7; tenebrosa, n. sp., 
1 17. 

Social spider net in Cuba, 147. 

Sphcnophorus, Species hitherto considered as 
simplex Lee , 127; Species hitherto con- 
sidered as placidus Say, 130; coactorum, 
n, sp., 132, 136; confluens, n sp., 132, 
X33; distichlidis, n, sp , i»8. 130; mor- 
mon, n. sp., 128; neomexicanus, n. sp>, 
132, 134: phoeniciensis, n. sp > i 3 »» *35 J 
placidus, X30, 133; reticulaticoUis, 132, 
X36; simplex, 128, 130 ; venatus, 132, 133; 
vestitus, n. sp , 132, 134. 

SphlngidsB, Rothschild and Jordan'’s* pono- 
graph of, 155. 
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Sphinx atropos, 196. 

Spiders, social, 147. 

Staudingeria olivacella, n. sp , in. peilu- 
teella, n sp , in. 

Sienopogon, Type of the geuns, 179. 

Stenopogon nigritulus, n. sp., 179. 

Stiles, C- W,, Communication by, ii. 

Sugaring for insects in British Columbia, 27. 

Sumac Psyllidfie of the U. S., 240, 

Symphoromyla securifera, n, sp, , 171. 

Syrphid fly destructive to the western hem- 
lock, 157. 

Tachina psychidivora, n. sp , 137. 

Tacoma, Note on genus, 112; nyssiecolella, 
n, sp,, IZ2. 

Tmniocampa terminatissima, n. sp., 104, 

Tieniorhynchus tiigr.cans, n. sp., 166; signi- 
penuis, n. sp., i6-. 

Temnopteryx deropeltiformis, Localities and 
mode of occurrence, 78. 

Theridium .studio.sum, 148. 

Therina somniaria, Larva of, 

Thorax of insects, Compound nature of, 149. 

Tineid, genus. A new, from Arizona, 123. 

Titus, E. S« G. : Some new Osmiinm in the 
U. S, Nat. Museum, 98. 

ToUma ciiicaidella, n. sp., 115. 

Tornacontia, Table of species, 63 . mediatrix, 
n. sp., 62. 

Tortricid, A new, from the seashore, 221. 


Toi tricidsB, A new genus and species of, 6a. 

Tracheops bolteri, 106. 

Trimerotropis cincta, 125; lilosa, 194. 

Uhler, P. R., Communication by, 42, 

Uioborus republicanus, Occurrence of, in 
Cuba, 147. 

Ulophora brunneella, n. sp., 106; tephrosiella, 
n sp., 107. 

Varneria, n. gen., 114; postremella, n, sp,, 
13 5 - 

Vespa germanica. Nest prepared for St. Louis 
Exposition, 70; White scales attached to 
outside of nest, 70; Diptjra living in 
nest, 70; orientalis, 196. 

Vitulaserratilineella, Synonymy of, 158. 

Volucella larvae in wasp’s nests, 70. 

Warner, W. V., Communication by, 68. 

Washington, 1 ). C., Neuropteroid insects 
from the vicinity of, 201. 

Welch, Williams, Communication by, 52. 

West Indies, Hemipterous fauna of, 42 j Co- 
leoptera from, in U. S. Nat. Museum, 43. 

Xylocopa bombiforrais, 52, 

Zaischnopsis, n n,, 126. 

Zophodia orobanchella, n. sp., in. 



ERRATA ET CORRIGENDA. 


Page 13, line 5 from bottom, for 1892 read 1903. 

14, line 4, for 1892 I'ead 1903. 

20, line 17, for magin read margin. 

23 , lines 6 and 15, for Leouina read Leonidia. 

2$, line 19 from bottom, for Ceutopkilns read Ceuf/iopkiins. 

31, line 13, for Findley read Findlay. 

49, line 13 from bottom, ior hemhpheyicum read kcnusphcByunm, 

52, line 7, for Welsh read Welch. 

59, line 10, after New insert York. 

81, last line, for eighty-six read eighty-seven. 

$9, line 8 from bottom, after Kaslo, insert 30 May (Dyar) i specimen. 
lOi, line 9‘ from bottom, for Acanthosmiadcs read Acanthosmioidcs. 
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